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FOREWORD 


r% 


This is the psychoanalytic literature of 1950, all of it, as far as we 
can judge, for the boundaries of psychoanalysis have been given a loose 
construction and are taken in this Survey as inclusive of much that is 
"peripheral" and "controversial" The publications of 1950 were taken 
apart and put together again, after deletion and editing, so that they ap- 
pear in the well-known form of the German Sammelreferat. There can 
be no doubt that the working editors did their job well: they wielded the 
scissors, the paste, the red-inked pen, and the formal result is polished 
and smooth. Nor did they insert any preference or criticism whether by 
omission or addition; they have presented us with the material given to 
them in the 1950 publications, rearranged according to whatever “de- 
partments" there appeared to be latent in the material, 

The editors have done their job well and they have passed on the 
product to the three consulting editors for approval and opinion. Read- 
ing over the material, we find an extraordinary quantity of matter, good, 
bad and indifferent—but published. We find articles reviewed of whose 
existence we had no inkling, and since foreign language publications 
have been included, it is very probable that no single individual has read 
all through every book and article summarized in these re-woven con- 
densations. We find that the reading of reviews of familiar articles, a 
quasi-rereading, brings out some things we had missed, directs our atten- 
tion back to the article or book for a real rereading, and sometimes puts 
the material into a helpful context. In other instances, we know pretty 
well that we do not need to read a particular article or book, and we won- 
der why certain things were published in the first place. Certainly after 
years of analytic reading, we all have our favorite authors, and we have 
also learned which ones not to read. Art is long, life short and most ana- 
lytic writers not too economic of our time and life as readers. Perhaps 
the Survey will save us some of this valuable time, or reduce its expendi- 
ture to a minimum. 

Robert P. Knight 
Bertram D. Lewin 
* Rudolph M. Loewenstein 
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of the author's contribution, with as much inclusion of case material as is 
deemed necessary. 

The next task was the onë which created the greatest difficulty, and 
the execution of which undoubtedly leaves room for disagreements. Each 
article was carefully studied in order to evaluate the nature of its major 
contribution. It was then classified in accordance with this principle. At 
times it Was necessary to place a particular article in several classifications. 
For example, a paper on schizophrenia might constitute not only a contri- 
bution to an understanding of the dynamic structure of this clinical entity, 
but also to the technique of its treatment. 

Following this procedure the various articles were grouped under 
their appropriate classifications. Out of this grew the larger classifications 
which came to serve as chapter headings. It must be emphasized that the 
individual classifications and chapter headings were not decided on arbi- 
trarily nor in a priori manner. They developed naturally out of the con- 
tributions represented by the articles. The classification by no means rep- 
resents a comprehensive one, which would include all possible types of 
psychoanalytic contributions, but is merely the one which covers a particu- 
lar year, in this case 1950. It is entirely probable that in subsequent years 
the trends appearing in the literature will change, and different classifica- 
tions will be formulated. 

Having established the classification, the final task was that of writing 
the individual chapters. Since the goal was not one of providing a com- 
pilation of papers or abstracts, it was necessary to organize the contributions 
in each chapter, into an integrated form. As a number of papers did not 
lend themselves readily to such a purpose, no attempt was made to force 
them into categories. Integration was achieved in so far as it was natural 
and possible. 

A special problem was presented by psychoanalytic books. It was felt 
that no survey of psychoanalytic literature can be complete without the 
inclusion of contributions made in books, although, as a rule, these 
represent the previously published viewpoints of the authors. It was there- 


fore decided to present a detailed, readable, noncritical synopsis of each 
book. It should be pointed out that for various technical reasons not every 
psychoanalytic book published during the y 


j r ear could be summarized in 
the Survey and furthermore, that books addressed to the general public are 
not here included, 


In order to facilitate access to particular subjects and to insure com- 
plete coverage, there is provided a topical index as well as a comprehensive 
bibliography of contributions by each author. 

It is upon the groundwork of these conceptions, 
methods that the Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis has bee 
is hoped that it will come to represent the definitive psyc 


principles and 
n established. It 
hoanalytic refer- 
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* ence work to which psychoanalysts and others interested in psychoanalytic 
literature will turn for a comprehensive gprvey of the literature for any 
particular year. a 

It would have been impossible to bring the Annual into existence 
without the coóperation of a considerable number of devoted workers. 
My deepest gratitude is especially extended to the unge Editors, 
Drs. Ross, Tarachow and Arlow; who gave of their time, energy and ideas 
unstintingly in the vast amount óf preparation necessary for the publica- 
tion of the Survey. I should also like to take the opportunity of extending 
my profound appreciation to the numerous authors of chapters and other 
contributors, whose names appear on pp. 527-530 of this book. The mem- 
bers of the Editorial Advisory Board, Drs. Knight, Lewin and Loewen- 
stein, with their wealth of experience, gave of their advice freely. Finally, 
I should like to pay tribute to Miss Lottie Maury of International Univer- 
sities Press whose professional advice was of immeasurable aid in the 
preparation of this work. 


John Frosch, M.D. 
Great Neck, N.Y. 
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Chapter I 


HISTORY 


MARTIN GROTJAHN, M.D. and SIGMUND GABE, M.D. 


Most historical studies published in 1950 are in the nature of wide 
surveys leading up to a consideration of current trends in psychoanalysis. 
In contrast to these is a contribution describing an event of utmost im- 
portance, the publication of 168 letters written by Sigmund Freud to his 
friend, Wilhelm Fliess, between 1887 and 1902.1 

The papers in this chapter may be divided into two groups: 


I. Biography 
II. Historical surveys 


Contributions in the second category are subdivided further into: 


1. History of child analysis 
2. History of psychoanalytic theory and practice—recent trends 
3. Recent history of psychoanalytic trends in America. 


A number of the papers contain critical commentaries and are there- 
fore also referred to in Chapter II. 


I. BIOGRAPHY 


Ernst Kris has summarized Freud's letters to Fliess, presenting to the 
psychoanalytic world the story of Freud's intellectual evolution from his 
early interest in physiology and neurology to his ultimate founding of a 
new psychology, the dramatic personal struggle which led to his self- 
analysis and its role in producing the most epoch-making discoyeries in | 
psychology and the meaning of metapsychology in the development of 
Freud's ideas. ^h uan 

In the paper, THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FREUD's EARLIEST Discover " 
Ernst Kris (113) discusses three interrelated problems in the early hist 


1 Sigm. Freud, Aus den Anfängen der Psychoanalyse: Briefe an Wilhelm Fliess, 
Abhandlungen und Notizen aus den Jahren 1887-1902. Edited by Marie Bonaparte, Anna 


. Freud, and Ernst Kris; with an Introduction by Ernst Kris. London: Imago Publishing 


Co., Ltd., 1950. A synopsis of this book will appear in the next volume of the Survey. 
1 
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of psychoanalysis as disclosed by the recently published letters: (1) the rela- 
tion of psychology to physiology, (2) the circumstances leading to the dis- 
coveries concerning infantile sexuality, (3) the meaning of metapsychology 
for the development of Freud's ideas. a, 

Freud and Wilhelm Fliess had both been trained in physiology based 
on physics as taught in the school of Helmholtz and DuBois-Reymond. 
Briicke, the representative of that school in Vienna, was Freud’s teacher. 
At twenty-six, Freud reluctantly abandoned physiology and turned to the 
practice of medicine. He turned to the related fields of brain physiology 
and neurology. To prepare for this, he went to Paris where he stayed from 
the fall of 1885 to the spring of 1886. On his return to Vienna he translated’ 
and published a volume of Charcot's lectures. He married and was ap- 
pointed to the neurological outpatient department of a children’s hospital. 
By 1897 he had published a considerable number of clinical papers on 
child neurology, including several monographs. He planned a book on 
the anatomy of the central nervous system, but this was abandoned when 
the editors of a medical dictionary to which he had submitted a number of 
articles, made radical cuts in them without his permission. 

During these years, Freud’s interest in hysteria and psychopathology 
which had first been awakened in 1885 by Breuer's account of the cathartic 
method remained in the background. His experience in Paris had en- 
hanced his interest in catharsis but Charcot had discouraged it. However, 
studies on his own patients turned him from electrotherapy and hydro- 
therapy to hypnosis. In 1889 he visited Bernheim and Liébault in Nancy, 
but soon became dissatisfied with the use of hypnotic suggestion in therapy 
and turned to Breuer's method the use of h i i s 

, ypnosis for exploration and 


catharsis, In collaboration with Breuer he published the classic Studies in 
Hysteria in 1895. 


In these papers Freud first ex 
stones of psychoanalysis. Based u 
fundamental principles were: (1) 


and symptom; (2) the tendency o 
sions constant, 


pounded what were to become the corner- 
pon his early training in physiology these 
the connection between conflict, defense, 
f the central nervous system to keep ten- 


during sexual activity, as in coitus inter- 
cribed" to inadequate gratification as in 
mission. The treatment Suggested was 
ctices. Soon, however, Freud's generaliza- 


f ncept of libido, i.e., the i 
dona : y ie., psychical energy of the 
ual impulse. He explained anXiety as caused by the abiit, of the 


sexual impulse. to achi i i 
p Mueve discharge, This conclusion, that "anxiety is 
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> 
generated by repressed libido,” was only abandoned thirty years later, in 
The Problem of Anxiety.? 

Freud felt compelléd to consider all his new discoveries in the light of 
brain physiology and planned to write a treatise to be called “Psychology 
for the Neurologist.” The monograph was never completed, but its out- 
line was contained in the letters. It was written in September of 1895 and 
comprises two main ideas which form the background of analytic theory 
as it was formulated in 1900 in The Interpretation of Dreams, (1) What dis- 
tinguishes activity from rest is a quantity Q which is subject to the general 
laws of motion. (2) The material particles in question are the neurones. 

A special group of neurones is charged with control and direction, the 
ego organization. Their function is to inhibit or delay certain processes 
of discharge and in particular to control the secondary process in opposi- 
tion to the primary process which demands immediate discharge. 

Freud’s hypotheses on dynamic relations and his phylogenetic specu- 
lations rested upon points of view familiar to the neurophysiology, psy- 
chology, and doctrines of evolution of his time. However, his ontogenetic 
findings, based upon studies of the individual's past as the etiology of 
neuroses, developed entirely out of his own clinical research. 

His earliest views centered about the effects of repression of sexual 
traumata. Thus, in 1896 he postulated that neuroses were caused by sexual 
seduction of the child by an adult. A year later this error and other diffi- 
culties made him despair of the effectiveness of his therapy and of achiev- 
ing wealth and fame from the cure of neuroses. He writes to Fliess, “In this 
general fall in values, the psychological ones alone remain intact. Dreams 
stand unshaken. The beginnings of my metapsychology have only gained 
in my esteem. It is a pity that one cannot make a living from such things as 
interpreting dreams.” 

It is more than probable that Freud’s self-analysis, which he now re- 
vealed to Fliess, led him to the recognition of the errors in his theory. This 
analysis began in July, 1897, after the death of Freud’s father in the au- 
tumn of 1896. Pressing unconscious conflicts engendered by this event 
brought to the fore neurotic symptoms, mainly phobias and cardiac 


anxiety, and appear to have led to Freud’s attempt to analyze himself. A _ 


dream allowed him to reconstruct one of his childhood experiences, one 
which was in essence confirmed by his mother, and led to the discovery of 


the connection between dreams and neuroses. The liberating effect of this. 


self-analysis brought great discoveries in rapid succession—the oedipus 
complex, infantile sexuality, the anal phase of libidinal development, the 
interpretation of dreams, free association, resistance, and transference. 
With these discoveries came a shift in Freud’s position on the relation of 
psychology to physiology. In 1904 Freud first stated in Wit and Its Rela- 


2 For the significance of this revision of theory, cf. Anna Freud (67). 
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tion to the Unconscious: “To avoid misunderstanding I must add that I 
have made no attempt to assert that these psychical paths are cells and 
fibers—even though it ought to be possible to represent these paths by 
organic elements of the nervous system in some way B" cannot yet be 
indicated." , 

Even though the terminology used by Freud is in part derived from 
the neurophysiology of the nineteenth century, we must remember that the 
problems raised by his theories are not only modern but have only just be- 
gun to be studied by physiologists and others. Recent extensions of psycho- 
analytic research into psychosomatic medicine on the one hand and psy- 
choanalytically oriented sociology on the other are evidences of the fruit- 
fulness of the position Freud established in his early years. 


II. HISTORICAL SURVEYS 
1. History of Child Analysis 


Two contributions during 1950 trace the development of psycho- 
analytic child psychology. In Chapter IV of this book there is taken up in 
detail a paper, NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND ON SOME CURRENT PROB- 
LEMS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC CHILD PsvcHOLOGY by Ernsr Kris (112). Here 
the author refers to the fact that the beginnings of this subject may be 
traced to the period between 1890 and 1900, when Freud discovered the 
role of childhood experiences in the etiology of the neuroses, and traced 
the psychosexual development of the child by reconstructions from the 
analyses of adults. New impetus was given to child psychoanalysis during 
the twenties when there emerged systematic studies of ego psychology, the 
aggressive impulses, and preoedipal experiences. The author focused his 
attention upon new areas of research stimulated by these developments: 
(1) Consideration of the environment; (2) the problem of early object rela- 
tions; and (3) child observation and trends in current research. 

; Observing how the emphasis shifted from the influence of the en- 
vironment, as exemplified in Freud’s early “seduction hypothesis,” to the 
study of internal factors, and then back again to the role of the envi 
ment, Kris asserts that p c 


: Sychoanalytic ego psychol 
environmentalist position, inane ee 


relations, Kris mentions the contr 
Fries, and Spitz, which exemplify th 


“amines peat od owl 
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ANNA FREUD (67), whose paper THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EVOLUTION 
or PsvcHoANALYTIC CHILD PsvcHoLocy is taken up in detail in Chapter 
VIII, discusses in greater detail than Kris the effects of the modifications 
in theory introduced by Freud between 1920 and 1926 upon the theory 
and technique of child analysis. Freud's modifications were: (1) The con- 
cept of the struggle between the life and death instincts. (2) Reformulation 
of the problem of anxiety. (3) The coricept of defense. 

1. The concept of the death instinct implies the independent origin 
of the aggressive impulses—frustration thus becomes an additive, and 
not a primary cause of such impulses. The nature of the child's early 
ambivalent attitudes toward his first love objects is elucidated, and such 
disturbances in child behavior as destructiveness and antisocial behavior 
are conceived to be the results of deficient fusion of love and aggression. 

2. 'The hypothesis that anxiety is a signal of danger enhanced the 
importance of the study of the ego and the fact that the production of 
anxiety is now looked upon as a normal ego function led to new thera- 
peutic techniques and educative measures. 

3. The revival of the concept of defense directed attention to a study 
of the mechanisms of defense, led to new theories concerning the psychoses, 
and shifted emphasis to evaluation of the nature of the child's defenses in 
terms of his age level. 

The foregoing advances in theory led to new insights into the dis- 
turbances of instinctual gratification in early childhood and to a classifi- 
cation and study of the exogenous and endogenous factors producing such 
disturbances. 

Anna Freud concludes her paper by describing the meaning and value 
of experimentation as a method in the study of psychoanalytic child psy- 
chology. 


2. History of Psychoanalytic Theory and Practice—Recent Trends 


In PSYCHOTHERAPY: OUTLINE OF ITs HISTORY AND PRESENT SITUATION, 
Martin GnorJAHN and Sicmunp GABE (84) trace the evolution of the 
treatment of mental illness from its primitive beginnings to the emergence 
of psychoanalysis. They review the dissidences of Adler, Jung, Stekel, and 
Horney, and refer to the development of psychoanalytic teaching. Against 
this background, they conclude by describing recent trends—the impact 
of psychoanalysis upon internal medicine, the relationship of psycho- 
analysis to the cultural environment, recent advances in the psychotherapy 
of psychotics, the study of briefer methods in psychotherapy, and the pres- 
ent status of group psychotherapy. ^ | 

Grotjahn and Gabe state that one of the most important signs of re- 
cent advances of psychotherapy in the field of psychosomatic medicine is 
to be found in the work of the staff members of the Chicago Institute for 
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Psychoanalysis. Psychotherapeutic procedure in the practice of medicine 
took a new turn with the use of the following three steps: (1) taking the 
patient’s history in the form of a “Free Associative Anamnesis (F. 
Deutsch), (2) psychodynamic evaluation of the patient's personality, and 
» (8) the psychoanalytic meaning of the somatic symptoms, applying the 
understanding thus gained in the form of psychotherapy. Hypertension, 
gastrointestinal conditions, asthma, diabetes mellitus, and arthritis are ex- 
amples of syndromes to which the methods of psychoanalysis have con- 
tributed findings of genuine research value. 

Recent advances in the psychotherapy of psychotics form the subject 
of further consideration by the authors. A growing interest in psycho- 
therapy of the psychoses has been aroused by encouraging therapeutic re- 
sults reported by a number of investigators who employ psychoanalytic 
principles in the treatment of psychotics. Although Freud was skeptical 
of the value of such treatment, his analysis of the Schreber case consti- 
tuted a milestone in analytic insight into psychotic mechanisms. 

A description of psychotherapy with schizophrenics resolves itself into 
a presentation of the views and procedures advocated by workers in the 
field such as Paul Federn, Frieda F romm-Reichmann, John N. Rosen, and 
Martin Grotjahn. Points of general agreement in the different therapeutic 
approaches are as follows: the psychotic is capable of making a transfer- 
ence if properly approached; the transference is likely to become an in- 
tense one, and is characterized by strong ambivalence and lability; in the 
improvement of the patient, the transference plays a preéminent role. 
With respect to interpretations, however, there is a wide divergence of 
opinion. Federn believes that it is reality which must be interpreted 
rather than the unconscious; Fromm-Reichmann finds it useless to inter- 
pret since the schizophrenic knows his unconscious better than the thera- 
pist, and Rosen interprets the unconscious meaning of all symptoms and 
psychotic products at the deepest level. It is generally accepted that the 


schizophrenic seeks and needs a maternal type of transference. 


Recent advances in the development of analytic ps chotherapy form 
the third and last part of the patie he 


paper under consideration. Under the pres- 
sure of increasing demands f 


or psychiatric care, psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts have recently begun to examine means o 


of psychological treatment, notabl 


tion of treatment. The principal rules of psychoanalysis—analysis of 


and the liberation and ego- 
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outcome of many years of faulty development. Even under favorable con- 
ditions the process of maturation takes time. ae 

Briefer methods of analytic therapy have been investigated and carried 
out at the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. Alexander and French. 
assert that the emphasis of analytic therapy has shifted in two ways. The 
basic requirement of any rational psychotherapy is the understanding of 
the emotional conflict of the patient. It may be possible to shorten the 
time of treatment, because today the general psychiatric and psychoana- 
lytic atmosphere is more favorable. Handling of the transference remains 
the core of all analytic treatment. The objective attitude of the analyst 
provides the background for a “corrective emotional experience.” The 
greatest difference of opinion in the analytic technique of today, as com- 
pared to that of the past, concerns the question of therapeutic regression, 
and its use by the therapist. Regressive material is not necessarily a sign of 
the depth of analysis, but frequently of the extent to which the ego with- 
draws from reality. The analyst must always be on the alert for such re- 
gressive developments, and consider them as signs of resistance. Future 
research will show how much time devoted to regression to infantile stages 
during thorough analysis is therapeutically necessary. 

Specific research in methods of psychotherapy is still in its beginnings. 
The patient's welfare is the therapist's first obligation; however, methods 
of scientific investigation of psychotherapeutic technique are at the same 
time a continuing necessity. 

A particular current trend in psychotherapy is expressed in group 
psychotherapy which was born out of an emergency situation arising 
during the recent war. Today it has begun to establish its own principles 
and functions within the framework of psychiatry. Grotjahn believes that 
it is too early to formulate psychodynamically the phenomena which ap- 
pear in group-psychotherapy sessions. So far one can only collect and 
report data and exchange opinions. Among the latter one may note Acker- 
man’s listing of the therapeutic aims of group psychotherapy as follows: 
to provide emotional support through group relationships, to encourage 
discharge of pent-up aggression, to reduce guilt and anxiety, to encourage 
the correction of irrational interpersonal reactions, to increase self-esteem 
and the recognition of constructive capacities, and to foster the develop- 
ment of insight. ; 

This is a transition period in civilization, characterized by the neces- 
sity of rapid and radical adjustments to changes in reality and environ- 
ment. Psychiatry and psychotherapy are well fitted to combine a rational 
approach to life with the promise of fulfilling an age-old goal: the achieve- 
ment of “happiness” under the sign of “mental health.” Knowledge of the 
unconscious and of human motivation should help to fill the gap between 
the astonishing technical achievements of man and his appalling inability 
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s to manage human relationships. Psychology should furnish an essential 
`- cornerstone in the building of the human society of the future. Its aim is 
to free man of anxiety so that he may grow mature in the spirit of toler- 
‘ance and love, which are so readily destroyed by the threats of fear and 
* repression. - 
Another survey, leading, like the former, to a.consideration of recent 
- trends in psychotherapy, is THE EVOLUTION AND PRESENT ‘TRENDS or Psv- 
/ CHOANALYSIS by FRANZ ALEXANDER (2). ‘ 

* In contrast to the broad field covered by Grotjahn and Gabe's article, 
the historical aspects of this paper are confined to a succinct review of the 
successive phases in the development of the theory:and technique of psy- 
choanalysis, while the description of recent trends in psychotherapy is 
limited to Alexander's well-known modifications of technique. 

Alexander pointed out that the development of psychoanalysis allows 
yato distinguish three periods: (1) The discovery of the dynamic uncon- 
scioüs; (2) the development of methods suitable for the study of uncon- 
scious processes; (3) the study of the functions of the ego. Alexander points 
out that there are four sources of error inherent in psychological common 
EN which can be avoided by the.psychoanalytic method of interpreta- 
tions: rri first is the fact that under ordinary conditions a person has no 
iP reason for disclosing his real motivations to another by verbal 

: Ex The second source of error is one’s inability to give a full 
EU eeu motivations because he is unaware of many of them. 
Sie ce is the great extent of individual differences which make 

ation difficult, if not impossible. The last source of error is the 


fact that eve 
Observer g 
Gans Ty has some scotomata produced by his own repres- 
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tive urges with each other and with*the requirements of the superego, and 
adapts them to the environmental conditions; (4)«the executive faculty ~, 
` Lj (^N 


by which it controls voluntary behavior. . . d 
Concurrently, with advances in theoretical knowledge, the technique 
of therapy also progressed. At first the therapeutic aim was to reconstruc 


the content of the repressed material; later one tried to overcome the i 


defenses against repressed content in order to increase the ego's integrative 
capacity and thus to enable it to utilize impulses which it previously had 
had to exclude from its territory and which found outlets in psychopathos — 
logical symptoms or behavior patterns. The most forceful instrument'of 
therapy became the handling of the transference relationship. In the trans- 
ference the original intérpersonal situation which necessitated repressions 
in childhood are revived and the patient's ego is given an opportunity once 
again—but now under more favorable conditions—to grapple with un- 
resolved conflicts. j 

Most recent developments consist in attempts to coördinate all the 
therapeutic factors, such as insight, the corrective emotional experiences 
in the transference and the arrangement of suitable conditions in the 
patient's external life situation in an actively coórdinated and planned 
treatment procedure which is adjusted in a flexible manner to the needs 
of each individual patient. ^ 

Particular attention is paid by Alexander to the most crucial prob- 
lem of combatting the patient's tendency to prolong the treatment an 
order to preserve the dependent relation to the therapist. Changing the 
frequency of interviews, properly timed interruptions, encouraging of 
suitable extratherapeutic experiences, and consciously assumed attitudes 
by the therapist are recently developed technical measures by which the 
effectiveness and economy of treatment can be enhanced. 


Of more restricted historical scope than the previous two papers is 
Maurice Levine’s (130) contribution, TRENDS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS IN 
AMERICA, presented at the same Congress. Here Levine confines himself 
to surveying the predominant trends in American psychoanalysis during 
the past two decades. He obtained a consensus of opiniorr concerning this 
subject through a questionnaire submitted to twenty-five analysts oc- 
cupying positions of authority in American psychoanalysis. Judging from 
this study the prevailing trends appear to be: (1) The establishment of 
basic psychoanalytic concepts as the core of dynamic psychiatry in America. 
(2) The integration of psychoanalysis with general medicine in the form 


of psychosomatic medicine. (3) Active experimentation in the field. of N 


psychoanalytic therapy. i 
Observing that he considers the suggestions of the Chicago School 
concerning modifications of therapy as of paramount importance and de- 
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ploring the polemical aimas ^N has surrounded. the controversy 
~ which thesé suggestions have aro , Levine presents a detailed account 
"of both sides of this controversy. — " A 

In most of the replies to Levine’s questionnaire, two or three trends 

' were mentioned, in a few, only one, while in others as many as seven or 

eight trends were described. In general, the responses were in rather strik- 

ing agreement, and may bé summarized in the following way: 

The growth of psychosomatic medicine, essentially psychoanalytic in 
its orientation, was mentioned by the largest number (thirteen) as being 
the outstanding characteristic of the American psychoanalytic movement. 
(Several analysts displayed concern lest the inclusion of basic physiological 
studies might act as a resistance against psychological concepts.) 

Twelve of the correspondents regarded the interrelationship of psy- 
choanalysis with other scientific disciplines as being most characteristic. 

Ten of those responding felt that the extraordinary acceptance of psy- 
choanalytic ideas by the medical world was one of the outstanding features 
of the American psychoanalytic movement. To a remarkable degree psy- 
chiatry in America has become what is now called “dynamic psychiatry,” 
ie. a clinical psychiatry which is predominantly genetic and dynamic in 
its theses, and is oriented about basic psychoanalytic concepts. 

Nine of the twenty-five reporting, regarded the attempts in the direc- 
tion of briefer or more flexible therapy, and the technical suggestions for 
the modification of psychoanalytic technique, as being one of the note- 
worthy characteristics of American psychoanalysis. A greater enthusiasm 
for therapy in this country as compared with Europe was mentioned by 
several. 

Another general characteristic of Am 
was the far greater enthusiasm 
chotic patients. 


2! ve tendency to organize psychoanalytic institutes within the medical 
Schools or to achieve close collaboration of psychoanalytic institutes with 
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tradition, while.others participated ons in developments regarded as 
more typically American. , kd 

Levine summarizes his findings as follows: Three major trends in 
analytic developmént in America become visible, “First, the fact that psy- 
choanalysis in many ways. has come to be the basic and moving spirit of | 
the entire development of psychiatry in America, that in many medical 
centets psychoanalysis is no longer an outgroup discipline, but one which 
has been integrated extensively within the field of psychiatry. 

“Second, the fact that.in America, psychodynamic psychiatry has come 3 
to play an important role in the general apptoach to medical patients with - 
the development of a point of view called psychosomatic medicine. ‘ 

“Third, the fact that in America, psychoanalytic therapy is in the 
process of active experimentation in various ways. Of this research in 
therapy, the work of the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis is of special 
significance, and has aroused enthusiastic approval and strong disap- 
proval.” P 

In a summary of critical attitudes toward the research of the Chicago 
Institute, Levine stated that the original research may have been presented 
in too dogmatic a manner. Unfortunately, the critical discussion has been 
based on emotion and counterpolemics, so that a scientific evaluation, 
which would be as receptive of new research as. science should be, and as 
factually critical of new research, is almost impossible. Consequently, this 
report recommends such a receptive but critical judgment, stresses the | 
need for more research and a more factual evaluation of the research, and. 
in addition, indicates some of the background and rationale of this type 
of research in America. 

The basic ideas of the Chicago Institute are these: that many of the 
characteristics of orthodox psychoanalysis are incidental rather than es- 
sential, e.g., the frequency of interviews, the position on the couch, the 
relative inactivity of the analyst; that some of the psychoanalytic techniques 
are potentially inhibiting to therapeutic progress, e.g., the creation through 
prolonged contact of too great dependency and regressive temptations, and 
the mobilization of too strong a transference neurosis which hampers 
Progressive developments. The positive suggestions include a greater con- 


formation of technique to the individual.problems of the patient, a more ~ 
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deliberate change in attitude of the therapist to suit the dynamic needs of 
the patient in order to reverse the mistakes of the parents through planned 
Corrective emotional experiences, and a flexibility with regard to frequency 
of interviews, particularly in the direction of diminished frequency, the 
use of discontinuous analysis, etc. 

The essential criticisms of the suggested changes in technique may be 
Stated as follows: such flexibility during the analysis may interfere with 
the therapist’s basic function of providing a sufficiently neutral screen for 
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the clear appearance» and elucidation of transference responses; infre- 
quency of interviews sacrifices the values inherent in careful observation 
of patterns of unconscious responses; the,therapeutic value of insight and 
working-through is devalued to too great a degree in the Chicago sugges- 
tions; the development of the transference neurosis is an essential step in 
the elucidation of the infantile neurosis, a process which many critics re- 
gard as crucial in the analytic process. ; 

* One severe criticism of the Chicago, research is that it is based on 
a concept of "human engineering" rather than on the older concept of 
"know thyself." To an American, perhaps both approaches seem worth 
while; both have their values as well as their limitations. Both of these ap- 
proaches may represent constructive approaches to the problems of psycho- 
therapy. They may also represent defenses. It is incorrect, for the sake of 
argument, to consider one of them as constructive and the other as a de- 
fense. It is true that the approach of "human engineering" may funda- 
mentally be a defense against anxieties connected with unconscious pat- 
terns and infantile sexuality, while the goal of "know thyself” may be a 
defense against the anxieties connected with a realistic handling of the 
actual problems of everyday life. However, this does not gainsay the fact 


that both may be valid attempts to deal with segments of the over-all 
human problem. 


_ SUMMARY 


v 


It is not an exaggeration to say that the publication of Freud’s letters 
to Fliess distinguishes the mid-century as a year of outstanding importance 
for the history of psychoanalysis. In other respects, historical studies pub- 
lished during 1950 reveal a uniform tendency to review the past in order 
to furnish à background for a clearer understanding of newer develop- 
ments in psychoanalysis. This represents a kind of stock-taking, concurrent 
with and preparatory to opening up fresh avenues of research. 
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Chapter II 


CRITIQUE X 


JACOB A. ARLOW, M.D. 


The body of theory of a young and growing science like psychoanalysis 
must inevitably be subjected to periodic reéxamination and reévaluation 
in the light of practical experience and data obtained from other scientific 
disciplines. The existence of widespread confusion, disagreements and mis- 


conceptions concerning the nature and goals of psychoanalysis underscores ` 


the importance of such critical reappraisal. Accordingly, in this section. 
contributions from the literature of 1950, which in one way or another 
discharged the critical functions mentioned above, are grouped together. 

The papers contained in this chapter may be grouped under the fol- 
lowing headings: 


I. General Observations 
II. General Critique of Psychoanalysis 
III. Critique of Specific Psychoanalytic Concepts 
IV. Critique of Freud's Contributions 


I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


This section contains articles which attempt to clarify the frame of 
reference of psychoanalytic controversy. In the first of these entitled DEFI- 
NITIONS AND ASPECTS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, DANIEL LAGACHE (122) suggests 

~ that furnishing a precise definition of psychoanalysis may create a common 
base for discussion of controversial problems in psychoanalysis. He de- 
lineates four essential aspects of psychoanalysis; namely, psychoanalysis as 
a form of psychotherapy, as a method of investigation, as a psychological 
theory, and as a body of knowledge which can be applied to other fields 
without the use of psychoanalytic methods of investigation. 

1. In the first part of this paper psychoanalysis is studied as “psycho- 

. therapy," that is, as a treatment based on the personal relation between 
physician and patient. The specific characteristic of psychoanalysis which 
distinguishes it from all other forms of psychotherapy is the interpretation 
of the transference, i.e., the actualization in the psychoanalytic situation ‘of 

_ ù Unresolved conflicts in the patient's past history, particularly conflicts 
from childhood. Transference in the analytic sense approximates the 
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phenomena described in experimental psychology under the sume of 
"Zeigarnick Effect." S 

2. Psychoanalysis as a method of investigation deserves separate study 
particularly to avoid the error of equating therapeutic activity and psy- 
chological investigation. The classical form of adult analysis may be taken 
as an example. The premises are furnished by the verbal productions of 
the patient who has been invited to apply the rule of free association. 
"These associations are interpreted in the context of his total behavior dur- 
ing the sessions. The activity of the analyst consists in interpreting, i.e., in 
pointing out the meanings inherent in the behavior of the patient and in 
his verbal productions. The communication of interpretations is subject 
to technical rules. Important studies have dealt with criteria for interpreta- 
tion. Interpretation is not the mechanical application of theory. Considera- 
tion of practical goals must lead to rejection of the scientific value of ob- 
served facts. The nature of the search makes difficult both the integration 
of material and its systematic dissection. All these remarks apply to dif- 
ferent forms of psychoanalytic technique, notably to child analysis, 

3. Considered as a theory of psychology, psychoanalysis has as its es- 
sential object the genesis of personality and the dynamics of behavior. The 
author explains the reasons why one includes adaptive and pathological be- 
havior in the same system. He then contemplates psychoanalysis as a col- 
lection of facts and as generalizations concerning the nature of clinical 
psychopathology, i.e., systematization. In this latter connection he dis- 
tinguishes between dynamic, genetic, topical, economic and metapsycho- 
logical theories. 

4. Lagache defines “applied psychoanalysis” 
choanalytic concepts without psychoanalytic i 
discusses this application to individual psychol 
small groups and of large populations, 
and to axiological problems. In gener: 
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selves or to whom they feel they owe some special allegiance. The failure to 
recognize that all science starts with certain hypotheses leads adherents of 
a particular school to demand "proof"-of the others. Ekstein concludes 
that it is essential that analysts understand each other's ideology in order 
to create a productive scientific frame of reference for research and prog- 
ress. 

The science of psychology, just as every other science, can be con- 
sidered an ideology, a Weltanschaung. The nucleus of every ideology con- 
sists of certain basic tenets which cannot be proved but are believed like 
dogmas. Dogmas are tenaciously adhered to because they afford psycho- 
logical security. They derive their power from having been transmitted by 
teachers whose authority precludes doubt. Even scientific theories have 
an element of dogma in them and anyone who challenges them has to 
battle the elders who advanced them. A deserter is attacked more viciously 
than an unbeliever because of the temptation to desertion he evokes in the 
adherents. Allegiance to the leaders of particular schools accounts for the 
acrimonious ideological warfare in psychology and psychiatry. 

The kind of theory developed is dependent on the goal. However, in 
time the limited goal tends to be forgotten and “our outlook develops now 
into a rigid mental set that ranges into other fields as well, and suddenly 
we develop not one psychological activity but the psychology.” Schools 
and research institutions tend to mold their followers into the pattern of 
their creed or implied dogmas. The defensiveness which psychologists de- 
velop toward psychological approaches other than their own is not dif- 
ferent from that of other people who react to the new with feelings of 
anxiety. An example is their reaction to the new science of psychoanalysis, 
which was no different from that of the rest of the world. Even when they 
made a sincere effort to integrate the findings and theories of the new 
x Science into their psychological ideology, as in the case of Robert R. Sears, 

. they demanded “proof” in terms of their own standards of what a “true 
science" should be. 

Scientific proofs are defined by the purpose the science fulfills rather 
than in terms of “objective values." A “true science" is one which fulfills 
its particular function. It could easily be adjudged a bad science were we 
to expect it to serve other purposes as well. The debate whether psycho- 
analysis is a “good science" would quickly subside if the participants be- 
came aware of their own dogmatic tenets as to what the function of science 
is. Not only academic psychologists but analysts as well are not fully aware 
of their own mental set. They try to "prove" that their findings are as exact 
as those of “real” science and that experience from the analytic couch is a 
controlled experiment. Carl Rogers and his school even try to bring sta- 
tistical evidence for the value of their nondirective therapy. The fallacy in 
all these endeavors is the assumption that “ideal” scientific procedures exist. 
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A functional and operating definition should replace undynamic compari- 
sons with “ideal” conditions. 

Hartmann and Kris have shown that psychoanalysis embraces three 
kinds of propositions: therapeutic, dynamic, and genetic. These point up 
three kinds of functions: therapeutic propositions are instructions for 
control; dynamic propositions describe the make-up of man; genetic 
propositions explain the origins of symptoms and traits. Whenever a state- 
ment is meant therapeutically, the term interpretation should be applied 
to it, but when it is intended in a dynamic or genetic sense it is to be 
designated an explanation. 

It is the aim of this paper to investigate the ideological struggles within 
the psychoanalytic movement in terms of the dogmas of the different 
schools and the functions underlying the dogmas. The problem of causality 
or determinism has been a focus for contention in psychoanalysis. Modern 
physicists seem to be free of the need to discuss the problem of causality. 
"They recognize only a space-time continuum. Karl Menninger, in a dis- 
cussion of the problems of causality, has advocated a similar stand in psy- 
chology. However, for psychology to operate on the basis of the law of con- 
tinuity would mean a decision not to select a key event as a cause but to 
continue to enlarge on description. In an applied science like psycho- 
therapy, we search for the key event that helps us control the illness. That 
key event we designate The Cause, although we recognize that in pure 
science there is no break between the different determinants, no weaker 
and stronger causes. Robert P. Knight's dictum, “Determinism is a funda- 
mental tenet of all science," holds only for applied science which aims not 
only to understand and to trace abstract connections, but also to predict 
and control. The concept of overdeterminism in psychoanalysis has no 
philosophical implications but refers to the therapeutic proposition that 
the meaning of a given symptom is dependent on a number of determi- 
nants. 

Karen Horney has questioned Freud's basic tenet of determinism in 
her insistence on mainly cultural determinants. From the point of view of 
abstract science her stand would be naive, since no cause is more important 
MIDI E nar e tient epi 
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Otto Rank also turned against Freud’s determinism. He claimed to go 
beyond psychology, to tap man's free will. His theoretical stand was based 
on a misconception of Freud's views of the ego. What he succeeded in doing 
was not to go beyond psychoanalytic theories but to state therapeutic 
propositions which he considered to be effective. In work with patients he 
analyzed therapeutic relationships in terms of present-day events rather 
than in the light of past relationships as expressed in the transference. 
Rank's relationship concept found its application not in the realm of psy- 
chotherapy but in social casework. The Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work has implemented Rank's concept of function. It trains its workers 
to effect changes in clients without resort to considerations of genetic and 
dynamic facts. 

The contributions of H. S. Sullivan and his school have been another 
subject of controversy. The Sullivan approach stresses interpersonal rela- 
tionships and minimizes all other psychic factors. The adherents of this 
school are interested primarily in those dynamic and genetic propositions 
which describe the significant personal relationships and which can be 
utilized for control and cure. Sullivan's ideology is attractive to psychia- 
trists because it focuses attention on the job of therapy, since treatment is 
à specific instance of an interpersonal relationship. The new language of 
Sullivan is thus an indication of certain changes of emphasis in therapy. 
The Sullivan school has not yet developed a theory of personality of its 
own but lives on refutation and negation of certain basic Freudian con- 
tentions. It will have to formulate genetic and dynamic propositions that 
are implicit in the altered therapeutic emphasis. 

It might have been possible for Rank and the other originators of new 
schools of psychology to develop their changes in therapeutic technique 
within the framework of Freudian metapsychology. The difficulty has been 
their tendency to regard metapsychology in an almost religious, dogmatic 
manner from which they could not differ without renouncing it and its 
language in toto. In its place they constructed a new psychological ideology. 
Henceforth, therapeutic problems became disguised as ideological dif- 
ferences. 

In the psychiatric field the tendency to express differences in broad 
"irrefutable" philosophical terms must be given up in order to allow 
scientific checking of new findings and theories based on them. One must 
strive to understand fully one's own ideology and that of one's opponents 
in rival schools. These suggestions may be of assistance in creating a more 
productive research climate for our young and expanding science. 


A searching appraisal and evaluation of the theoretical and technical 
innovations introduced by Alexander, French, and their colleagues at the 
Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis was made by K, R. EIssLER (47) in an 
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article entitled THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE SIXTH 
PERIOD OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE. According 
to the author, Alexander and his colleagues have discarded scientific psy- 
choanalytic theory and practice in favor of irrational, magical, omnipotent 
manipulation of the relationship between the therapist and the patient. 
The goals of therapy have been transformed from the psychoanalytic con- 
cept of effecting an extension of the ego's capacity to master conflicts in 
favor of “change of content" and environmental adaptation. While such 
magical manipulations may on occasion prove highly effective therapeuti- 
cally, they do not represent a rational, scientific form of psychotherapy and 
therefore should be considered outside of the realm of psychoanalysis. 
Eissler speculates about the sociological and subjective conditions which 
may have influenced Alexander and his followers to depart from the more 
sober and modest psychoanalytic therapeutic claims in order to promise 
more "optimistic," irrational and omnipotent expectations for their psy- 
chotherapy. 
After intense study of the writings of Alexander and other members of 
the Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis, Eissler reaches the conclusion that 
there isa crisis in the psychoanalytic movement. In their publications, he 
maintains, they carry over from the field of theory into th 
analytic practice a radical departure from the very fun 
s lon (pie has divided the development 
erapy into five periods: catharti i 
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Alexander reach the conclusion that a neurosis may develop independently 
of the individual’s specific past or that it may be derived from the balance 
of forces at one given point in a patient's life. The statistical evidence de- 
rived from “a large number of cases reported," which Alexander offers 
to disprove the significance of the infantile neurosis, is based upon unre- 
liable and invalid methodological principles and practices, e.g., the expec- 
tation of ascertaining the presence or absence of an infantile neurosis in 
a fifty-one-year-old patient after two interviews. The same applies to 
Alexander's acceptance of the thesis that man's childhood is a period of 
happiness comparable to a Garden of Eden. On exactly what clinical evi- 
dence this assumption is based is not forthcoming in Alexander's publica- 
tions. Other psychoanalytic authors have stressed the fact that childhood is 
also a period known to be fraught with conflict, anguish and tragedy. 

Transference and Transference Neurosis. Alexander and his followers 
base their new technique on what they consider to be the optimal handling 
of the transference. According to them, many psychoanalyses prove to be 
interminable or otherwise unsuccessful because of inappropriate handling 
of the transference. They recommend manipulating the transference in a 
manner which they deem most advantageous for therapeutic success, Freud 
discouraged any intervention to encourage the transference to proceed in 
a specific direction because such deliberate encouragement of transference 
creates a chaotic analytic situation by virtue of its confusing effect upon the 
patient. According to Eissler, many of the criticisms of the Chicago Insti- 
tute are based upon misrepresentation and misunderstanding of Freud's 
ideas, e.g., “Every improvement of the emotional life of a patient is based 
on the solution of the transference relationship,” or the concept that the 
"standard" psychoanalyst has a completely laissez faire attitude toward the 
relationship of the patient to the analyst. Weiss, for example, attempts to 
disprove the technical validity of the theory of transference by stating that 
in those situations where the analyst is an unsuitable object for the develop- 
ment of a transference, this phenomenon may not occur. This, Eissler 
claims, is contrary to clinical experience. In the vast majority of instances 
where an appropriate technique has been followed, it is most impressive to 
observe how little the analyst’s real personality matters in transference 
phenomena. 

Eissler takes issue with French’s contention that most transference 
neuroses are camouflages of direct resistance reactions to interpretations. 
He points out that transference neuroses frequently begin before any in- 
terpretations have been given. Transference phenomena, furthermore, are 
Not restricted to the analytic situation. They appear in hypnotic treatment 
and in various experiences of everyday life. 

The Goal of Therapy and Planning Therapy. Psychotherapy, like any 
other rational activity, should be based on a plan. In the goals and plan- 
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ning of therapy which the Alexander group outlines, Eissler notes that 
structural changes in the personality of the patient are minimized or over- 
looked. Freud had repeatedly expressed the view that a psychotherapy 
which "cures" the patient cannot be regarded as psychoanalysis unless it 
results in structural changes. In his technical writings Freud had offered a 
number of practical suggestions. He did not insist that all the rules be fol- 
lowed strictly. Experience proved that his technique did not lead to suc- 
cess in all types of cases and in all age groups. Such modifications of tech- 
mique which have arisen in the course of psychoanalytic practice have 
nevertheless one thing in common, namely, the recognition of the necessity 
for a structural change in the respective clinical syndrome or age, group 
being treated. According to Eissler, a therapy may be considered psycho- 
analytic regardless of the technique employed if it aims at or results in 
structural changes of the personality. 

Structural changes must be contrasted with changes of content. By 
the former is meant an extension of the ego's capacity through the elimina- 
tion of certain defense mechanisms. A change of content, on the other 
hand, is a rechannelizing of energy based on displacement, on new repres- 
sions, on an exchange of illusions on the building up of magical beliefs or 
on imitation. The principles and practices advanced by the Chicago Insti- 
tute of Psychoanalysis aim toward changes of content rather than changes 
of structure and as such their psychotherapy may be considered a form of 
magical psychotherapy rather than a rational one. Magical psychotherapy 
is secretive and does not let the patient share the maximum possible 
knowledge. It is primarily interested in the relief of symptoms. French and 
Alexander claim that it is important, only for the therapist and not the 
patient, to know the dynamics and genetic history of the patient's difficul- 
in oe i the oe must devise a treatment which 
NoRa a with his reality problems successfully. The 

ptom constitutes a successful outcome of treatment 


whether or not the patient has mastered the significant conflicts which gave 
rise to the symptom. 
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fining treatment to the area of accidental collision between the patient and 
society. It puts a premium on camouflaging the real issue of the internal 
conflict in favor of accepting instead only a small sector of external realities 
in behavioristic terms. There is no objection to magic in therapy per se, but 
it is not permissible to describe such an approach as rational therapy. The 
magic attitude underlying the “new” techniques provides the Chicago au- 
thors with a feeling of knowledge close to omniscience which is far beyond 
the limitations that still burden other workers in mental science, Eissler 
quotes, for example, French’s description of the analyst who, after a few 
interviews, claims he can see before him the totality of the anticipated 
therapeutic endeavor. Such omniscient optimism is in striking contrast to 
Freud's more circumspect description of the beginning of treatment. “This 
first encounter may be compared to an unnavigable river whose stream is at 
one moment choked by masses of rock and at another divided and lost 
among shallows and sand banks." The consequence of such omniscience 
may be seen in the magical manipulation of the therapeutic techniques. 
Insight is discarded for “corrective emotional experiences," planned 
manipulation of the frequency of interviews, and interruptions of treat- 
ment. According to Alexander, the frequent interviews of classical psycho- 
analytic technique resulted in dependence reactions and interminable 
analyses. Eissler maintains, however, that dependence is not a primary 
entity. It has a great variety of meanings and must be dissolved into its 
components in order to be understood. It may represent a reaction forma- 
tion against hostility or against an inflated desire to be independent. It is 
also possible that many strong and unmanageable dependency reactions 
occur if classical technique has not been applied appropriately in the early 
phases of treatment. Alexander's technical suggestion to intersperse longer 
and longer periods between interviews may have the effect of nourishing 
certain magical fantasies in the patient, and under the guise of an apparent 
external independence he may remain continually dependent upon the 
therapist precisely because his interviews with the therapist may be sepa- 
rated by rather long intervals. 

Corrective Emotional Experiences. In analysis the patient has an op- 
portunity to relive his old conflicts in the transference relationship. Ac- 
cording to Alexander, the analyst should assume a different attitude from 
that of the patient's parents. This concept was introduced apparently as a 
result of Alexander's disappointment in the technique of imparting in- 
sight. Apparently, Eissler claims, Alexander limited discussion to the con- 
cept of intellectual insight. The corrective emotional experience is the 
main too] used in magical psychotherapy. It is the spell which the magician 
Spreads over his subjects. It may be compared to the magical effect of the 
hypnotist. Such an experience might induce a person to shift from one ex- 
treme of behavior to another without effecting any structural changes or 
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leading to an integration of the experience into the rest of the personality. 

Historical Remarks. Alexander considers his contributions a continua- 
tion and realization of the ideas first propali by Eerenczi and Rank in 
“The Development of Psychoanalysis.” He refers specifically to their prin- 
ciple that the patient can be cured without recollecting his past. Eissler 
reviews Alexander's statements concerning this work of Ferenczi and Rank. 
In 1925 when Alexander reviewed this book, he took the authors to task for 
having neglected the dissolution of the transference and the working 
through which “had to accomplish the truly analytic part and by means 
of which the permanent ego change . . . is enforced." In 1935 Alexander 
stated that Ferenczi and Rank were wrong because "obviously the ego's 
integrative function is neglected. . . .” He stated furthermore that their 
technique “can be classified as abreaction therapies.” In 1946 Alexander 
heralded Ferenczi as representing a constructive reaction to dissatisfaction 
with psychoanalytic technique. 

Eissler goes on to examine specific examples of technical procedure 
and data presented by French and Alexander. He concludes that their 
technique may be characterized as highly seductive to the patient; praise 
and advice were freely given, the patients were reassured that their con- 


flictswere natural and that their aggressions were universal. It is a kind of 
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dynamic formulations parallel the integrative levels of biological adapta- 
tion which dominate s i and especially neurophysiological think- 
ing. 
Rado takes as p starting point Walter B. CannÓn's work on the 
emergency functions of the organism under the impact of danger. Accord- 
ing to Cannon, pain, fear, and rage alert the organism to danger and 
prompt it to engage in activities designed to prevent and to repair damage. 
These activities comprise emergency behavior. 

Our understanding of emergency behavior is deepened through a 
grasp of the principles of hierarchic organization and of the adaptational 
principle of investigation. 

In ascending order, we distinguish the hedonic, emotional, low intel- 
lectual (emotional thought), high intellectual (unemotional thought), and 
self-attributive levels of psychodynamic organization. While these levels 
have an evolutionary history, in the human species they all correspond to 
physiological activity at the cortical level. 

Under the adaptational principle we examine behavior both in rela: 
tion to “means to ends” and “cause and effect.” End-relating is a prepara- 
tory reconnaissance. Cause-searching is the task to be accomplished. This 
principle applies both to psychódynamics and to physiology, thus afiering 
the hope of a unified science of human behavior. 

The adaptational principle does not assume that all behavior is in- 
herently purposive. Some behavior is “goal-directed,” some is not. It is the 
task of the observer to assay the adaptive value and the goal directedness of 
any given piece of behavior. 

The organization of emergency behavior: Pain is a warning signal of 
damage. Its adaptive purpose is (1) to prevent damage through its alerting 
action (fear of pain), and (2) to make it possible for the organism to repair 
damage once it has occurred. 

Prevention is the first line of defense, repair the second. Emergency 
takes precedence over all other motivations: Safety First. 

Emergency behavior differs at different levels of psychodynamic or- 
ganization. This is due to the fact that in the course of evolution the ani- 
mal's physiological equipment, and with it its range of anticipation, ex- 
panded. The emotions of fear and rage, both based on the anticipation of 
pain from impending damage, made their appearance. At the highest 
levelgof psychodynamic organization emotional responses are superseded 
by purely intellectual activity. 

At the hedonic level, pain elicits riddance from, and prevention of, fur- 
ther pain. Contact receptors make it possible for the organism to anticipate 
threatening damage. In the human being mental pain precipitates riddance 


in the form of repression. 
At the emotional level, brute fear leads to flight (escape, submission, 
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cry for help); brute rage, to fight (combat, defiance). Distance receptors en- 
able the organism to anticipate pain from impending damage. In social de- 
pendency relationships, flight may take the*form of submission to au- 
thority, rage that of defiance. It seems that fear is an immediate response 
to the threat of damage, while rage is always preceded by a “shot of fear. 

At the low intellectual (emotional thought) level, the cortical system 
allows long-range exploration of past and future and, therefore, long-range 
anticipation of pain. Apprehensive thought brings about “flight”; angry 
thought, “fight.” In general, emotional thought is self-perpetuating. It 
inspires further thought to justify the emotion which elicited it. As a 
critical tool it is inadequate. 

With the evolution of the cortex, intellectual activity rose from an 
adjunct to the emotions to a superimposed organization of increasing com- 
plexity and significance. In its highest forms, freed more and more from 
the influence of the emotions, thought became an exploratory tool of in- 
creasing dependability. 

At the high intellectual (unemotional thought) level, danger is de- 
tected well in advance. The organism's own power is weighed against the 
threat. If the threat exceeds its own power thé organism chooses the lesser 
evil. ILits power exceeds the threat it resorts to protective or to gainful 
domination of the source of danger. The ability to handle emergency al- 
ways at the level of unemotional thought is the asset of the few. 

At the self-attributive level, the self responds to its rage, angry thought, 
acute awareness of its own strength, with rising pride and to its fear, ap- 
prehensive thought, acute awareness of its own weakness, with falling 
pride. But, due toa want of pride and to an improper evaluation of its own 
strength the self may respond inappropriately in an emergency. 

The predictable ways in which the individual responds to emergencies 
must be recognized as a significant trait of his established mechanism of 
psychodynamic adaptation (EMPA). 

. Dynamics of Conscience: Moral self-restraint, the author regards as a 
higher form of emergency behavior. The mechanisms of moral self-restraint 
are rational and emotional; they constitute the mechanisms of conscience. 
These originate in the child's relationship to his parents and to other dis- 
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with the self-reward of rising moral pride. These mechanisms become au- 
tomatized to varying degrees. 

As long as the child's fear of punishment remains contingent on being 
caught it operates as a fear of detection. However, the child's primordial 
belief in its own omnipotence, which it delegates to the parents, leads it to 
the conviction that punishment is inevitable because his parents see, hear, 
and know everything. The automatized version of this fear of inescapable 
punishment is the fear of conscience. It is greatly strengthened by belief in 


divine omnipotence. With progressive automatization obedience tends to 


elicit the self-reward of rising moral pride. 

Temptation may release the child's repressed rage or elicit a rage of 
frustration. In the presence of fear of conscience, disobedience leads to a 
conviction of inescapable punishment. The pain of this awareness is rein- 
forced by the child's desire to reinstate himself in the good graces of his 
parents. Thus, even his defiant rage recoils against him in the form of pain- 
ful self-reproaches. This ensemble of feelings constitutes guilty fear. Guilty 
fear brings moral pride to a low ebb. 

Parental indoctrination convinces the child that he can rid himself 
from guilty fear through an act of confession, a show of remorse, a willing- 
ness to ask forgiveness and to receive his due punishment, in short, through 
expiatory behavior. This is an emotional mechanism of repair. Accord- 
ingly, guilty fear is not a preventive signal, but a reparative one. 

In general, the more automatically conscience works, the finer an in- 
strument it is from the point of view of social coóperation. However, there 
are limits to its adaptive usefulness. Overautomatization produces non- 
reporting (i.e., unconscious) fear of conscience, imagined guilt, nonreport- 
ing guilty fear, automatic self-punishment from imagined guilt, etc. 

Not only fear of detection and fear of conscience, but also guilty fear 
can be overruled by defiant rage. This happens when retroflexed rage, 
present in guilty fear, once again becomes victorious and defiant, causing 
the individual to reproach the very person he guiltily fears. “You are to be 
blamed (not I).” This is called rage over guilty fear, or guilty rage and is a 
form of miscarried repair. “Guilt projection” is an inadequate term for this 
train of events, both descriptively and dynamically. 

Failures of Emergency Adjustment: The organism may overreact to 
danger or may make emergency moves in the absence of danger. Its re- 
sponses are due to overreactive dyscontrol, i.e., an overproduction of fear, 
rage, and pain. Its primary clinical manifestation is the outflow syndrome, 
2n outward discharge of the excessive emergency emotions. This syndrome 
1$ the simplest form of neurotic behavior. It is the starting point from 
Which further disturbances may develop. This happens when the organism 
acts to stop the overproduction or at least the outflow by the processes of 
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conscious and nonreporting thought, by repression, and by other automatic 
mechanisms of riddance. 

"The patterns of disordered behavior are usually formed early in life. 
Later neurotic manifestations are rooted in childhood patterns. 

A child may remember and interpret an attack of fear in the sensory 
context and avoid the situation branded by the attack. Automatization 
leads to the development of the phobic syndrome of overreactive dyscon- 
trol. If, on the othervhand, the kinesthetic aspect of the experience is 
stressed the child will retreat from the motor activity connected with the 
crucial attack and the inhibitory syndrome of overreactive dyscontrol de- 
velops. 

An overreactive child, especially if previously warned and threatened 
with punishment, may develop a phobic syndrome if he chances on the 
mistreatment of someone else. The attack of fear is then elicited by the 
sudden realization: “It can happen to me, too.” Thus “little Hans," after 
having been threatened with a carpet beater became terrified when he 
witnessed the whipping of a horse and developed a street phobia. Rather 
than identifying the horse with the father (Freud's interpretation), he 
actually identified himself with the horse. Under other circumstances a 
child He identify an animal that frightened him with the feared parent 
(e.g., the “ 
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in utility, pleasure, and social usefulness. These losses in turn elicit a 
process of miscarried repair which disorders behavior still more. 

The repressive. mechanism of overreactive dyscontrol manifests itself 
not only in the realm of neurotic or psychotic behavior. Through the dis- 
charge of repressed emotions via the autonomic nervous system (the “Can- 
non phenomenon”), it produces disordering effects in the respiratory, 
alimentary, circulatory, and other component systems of the organism. 

Descending dyscontrol comprises the disordering effects which the 
Cannon phenomenon brings about in the physiology and anatomy of these 
systems. The clinical manifestations of descending dyscontrol belong to 
the domain of comprehensive medicine, i.e., medicine enriched by the ad- 
dition of psychodynamics to the established basic sciences. 

Historical Remarks: Very briefly the author sketches the development 
of Freud's thought on the genesis of fear and on the importance of "non- 
erotic aggression." While from 1926 on Freud recognized that fear must 
first be understood in terms of the organism's relationship to the environ- 
ment, he failed to follow the same construction for rage and instead was 
led into theorizing about the “death instinct.” 

The author regards his own formulations, based on the view that 
failures of emergency adjustment underlie all disordered behavior, as a 
continuation of Freud's work and urges an application of the scientific 
method to psychoanalytic study. 


A different point of view characterizes a critique of psychoanalysis by 
Cuartes BAupouiN (10). In his paper on THE REACTIVATION OF THE PAST, 
Baudouin utilizes an eclectic approach to reéxamine what he considers to 
be the fundamental concepts of psychoanalysis, namely, regression, 
memory, and transference. He tries to integrate the views of Rank and 
Jung with those of Freud in order to elucidate the theoretical problems of 
the psychoneuroses and the psychoses. 

Different types of regression. In the preamble of this paper the author 
defines what he has termed the “complex of retreat.” He distinguishes be- 
tween several aspects of this complex which have certain features in com- 
mon, viz., introversion, which is a turning back of the movement which 
ordinarily goes from the present object toward the subject; regret, a tenta- 
tive repetition of past behavior according to the individual's experience; 
frank regression, a return toward earlier stages of development, under- 
Stood in terms of maturation. 

Regret and memory. 'The author examines in particular regret and 
memory. He calls attention to an observation that interrupted actions are 
remembered better than actions which have been carried through, because 
the impulse which stimulated the former has remained unsatisfied and 
therefore presses for discharge. He distinguishes between active memory in 
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which the past is actively explored from passive memory in which remem- 
brance comes involuntarily. ; 

Memory and Neurosis. Memory can represent different degrees of 
consciousness. It may be reduced to a vague reminiscence or even to merely 
“atmosphere.” In this connection Baudouin recalls the formula: Hysterics 
suffer from reminiscences. The vague or unconscious reminiscence, he 
maintains, affects reality with the fatal quality of an automatism; memory 
made conscious leads to mastery. 

When the first part of an act crosses the threshold of consciousness, this 
is termed “subaction.” There are two possibilities: Sometimes this “sub- 
action” will be an impulse, sometimes it will be in the nature of an inhibi- 
tion or fear. What is the solution? According to Baudouin; in the case of 
an impulse the solution is catharsis or abreaction. In the case of an inhibi- 
tion, the solution lies in an intellectual analysis. Impulse and inhibition 
are closely tied together in the trauma. The author equates symptoms, 
which he considers a compromise solution, with experimental neurosis. 

For the reasons mentioned above, Baudouin says analysis sometimes 
appears as a cathartic method and sometimes as an intellectual one. Ac- 
cording to the author, judgment will tend to eliminate inhibition, whereas 
catharsis will tend to liberate the impulse; the former is the necessary con- 
dition to bring about catharsis, Affective discharge can be observed more 
distinctly in hysteria, intellectual discernment in obsessional neuroses. 

According to Baudouin, regression takes place when the individual, 
unable to meet a new situation with new behavior, takes recourse in an 
older mode of behavior which had proved effective in the past. Baudouin 


relates this to Freud's repetition compulsion. Regression can be interpreted 
both in terms of “regret,” i.e., recourse to individual experience, as well as 
in terms of “frank regression," 


1 i.e., regression to previous phases of phylo- 
genetic development. The same schematization can be applied to perver- 
sion. Recalling Freud’s formula: is is, as it were, the negative of a 


perversion, the author affirms that analysts today have a more complex con- 
ception of neurosis, 
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ander’s opinion that there is some sort of continuity between intra-uterine 
life and the very first phases of infantile development. According to Alex- 
ander the psychology of the first phases can be reduced to attitudes pat- 
terned after the vegetative functions, particularly the physiological proc- 
N esses of incorporation, elimination, retention. 
> Whatever the genesis of the psychosis, analysis can retrieve the early 
infantile traumata. The author looks at the various ways in which the 
analyst can reconstruct these traumata. Baudouin insists particularly on 
the importance of the trauma of separation. He considers it wisest to admit 
the existence of a close continuity between the physiological and the psy- 


2 chological in the first phases of life. 
A Transference. The remainder of the article is dedicated to transfer- 
‘ ence which Baudouin explains thus: the analyst finds himself serving 


f as an object to the analysand and, consequently, the latter tends to mani- 
i fest toward the analyst those feelings and reactions which he evokes in him. 
" From the therapist's standpoint, the difficulties of handling the transference 
can be managed by instructing the subject to recognize each movement of 
the transference by tracing his behavior to its past origin. Baudouin thus 
makes visible manifestations of what he calls lateral transference (usually 
called “acting out"). These manifestations appear to him to be favorable 
for the treatment so long as they are supervised. 

Baudouin favors Jung who encourages mild or even unobserved trans- 
ferences, and who thinks that when a transference takes the violent or dra- 
matic forms preferred by certain Freudians—a therapeutic mistake has 
occurred signifying an overcompensation for the lack of real and appropri- 
ate human relations between patient and analyst. Another aspect of Jung's 
conception is that transference permits the projection of archetypes stem- 
ming from the collective unconscious. Finally, Baudouin stresses the 
originality of analytical rapport; the patient, through all sorts of trials, 
seeks to establish a relationship of a unique character, which has no name 
in any language. Only ambiguously, Baudouin concludes, does one give to 
this relationship the name transference. In the total reaction of the sub- 
ject, transference is mixed with real rapport. The nonrecognition of rap- 
port, the error of extreme Freudianism, is as dangerous as the nonrecogni- 
tion of transference; the one falsifies the rapport, the other exaggerates the 
transference. Baudouin closes by stating that transference is not hard to — | 
dissolve unless the past behavior which it repeats is not recognized as such. 
This comes about particularly when the modes of behavior activated in the 
transference are of an extremely infantile character. 


The reévaluation of psychoanalytic theory on the basis of the frame 
of reference of “interpersonal relations" which the late Harry STACK SUL- 
LIVAN (219) emphasized repeatedly is exemplified in one of his posthumous 
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publications entitled; THE ILLUSION or PERSONAL INDIVIDUALITY. The ac- 
quisition of interpersonal communication through the power of speech 
limits the richly individual experience with verbalization. Through speech 
the child must learn by rote the complicated and inconsistent patterns of 
the culture into which he has been born. The learning process is related to 
affective bonds of approval and disapproval related to significant adults. 
As a result, the personality which develops is not individual or unique but 
is actually an indissoluble function of the culture. 

The mind is phenomenologically coterminous with consciousness, the 
contents of which are—sensations, perceptions, feelings of pleasantness 
and unpleasantness, sundry wishes, desires, personal needs, beliefs and 
ideas as well as the state of intention, decision, power and effectiveness. This 
content, however, is entirely inadequate to account for events, to exercise 
à very powerful influence directly on the course of events or even actually 
to control the contents of consciousness. Postulation of the unconscious by 
Freud changed things a great deal. The unconscious is that which cannot 
be experienced directly, but which fills all the gaps in the mental life. It 
includes much that has been conscious but is preverbal or subverbal; a 
great deal that has never been attended to and therefore may or may not 
have been on the margins of awareness; and certainly some experience of 
the person which has not received any representation within what we call 
his consciousness. It is tempting in this Western world of ours with its 
prestige values derived from rational discriminations to make the uncon- 
scious, which is not susceptible to direct experience, seem to be full of rea- 
sonable irrationalities and irrational reasonableness. This can be avoided 


by limiting one's explanations to those concepts which have possible opera- 
tional validation. 
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realization that it is a pet name for the maternal relative is transfer from 
the realm of the autistic or wholly personal, to the impersonal, social con- 
ventional, or consensually validated meaning of the word. In so far as 
speech is communicable it is stripped of the accidents in the personal his- 
tory of the speaker. Thus we get the great richness of social intercourse, the 
sharing of experience, and the benefits of other people's more or less 
parallel experience. 

To return to the process of rote learning of the social heritage, we can 
see that this is accomplished by approval and disapproval. Approval very 
early in life has almost no effect, but disapproval is unpleasant, lowers the 
euphoria, interferes with sleep and the ease of taking nourishment. This 
early experience is the beginning of anxiety. It comes to be represented by 
abstractions, by imaginary people that one carries around with one in the 
shape of ideal statements. This disapproval and its effect finally run so 
smoothly that very few people have the foggiest notion of what a vast part 
of their life is influenced by anxiety. 

The part of the personality central in the experience of anxiety we call 
the "self." 'This self is not coterminous with the ego of the old ego psy- 
chology or Freud's ego or superego. It is the content of consciousness at all 
times when one is thoroughly comfortable about one's self-respect and the 
prestige that one enjoys among one's fellows. It is concerned with avoiding 
the supposedly distressing, with the exclusion from awareness of certain 
types of very humiliating recollections, and results in the failure to develop 
insight from experience. It maintains selective inattention. We call the op- 
erations which maintain our prestige and self-respect security operations. 
We never seem to learn how unimportant they are in many circumstances. 
"They have the focus of attention if there is the least chance of feeling 
anxious. 

These security operations are so focal in the interpersonal relations of 
our day and age that the almost unassailable conviction develops that each 
of us, as defined by the animal organism that we were at birth, is a unique 
isolated individual in the human world, as our bodies are unique and in- 
dividual in the biological world. What the biological organism does is in- 
teresting and wonderful. What the personality does, which can be observed 
and studied only in relations between personalities or among personalities, 
is truly and terribly marvelous, and is human, and is the function of crea- 
tures living in indissoluble contract with the world of culture and of peo- 
ple. In that field it is preposterous to talk about individuals and to go on 
deceiving oneself with the idea of uniqueness, of single entity, of simple, 
central being. No great progress in this field of study can be made until it 
is realized that the field of observation is what people do with each other, 
what they can communicate to each other about what they do with each 
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other. When that is done, no such thing as the durable, unique, individual 
personality is ever clearly justified. 


Izerre pr Forest (62), in THe SELF-DEDICATION OF THE PsyCHONEU- 
ROTIC SUFFERER TO HosriLE PROTEST AND REVENGE, formulates a theory of 
neuroses which emphasizes how frustration, by the overwhelming force 
of the adult environment of the inherent natural tendencies of the child 
toward growth and independence, gives rise to repressed rage which results 
in a lifelong unconscious dedication on the part of the neurotic patient to 
suffer and thereby prove to the world that his parents were unjust and 
cruel. Every clinical entity, the author maintains, demonstrates evidence of 
this vengeful orientation. 

Every neurotic presents the picture of self-defense. Neurosis is a pro- 
tective attempt usually in childhood to adjust to overpowering external 
forces which demand the child's constant yielding, willing or unwilling, to 
the powerful figures in his environment, which do not recognize or ac- 
knowledge sufficiently the impulses inherent in the child, particularly the 
impulse to grow. On the one side of the parent-child struggle is the greater 
physical, intellectual and emotional power of the parents. On the other 
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become unconscious and assert itself in neurosis. This leads to self-sabotage. 
__ The neurosis is not only a cry for love and nourishment, but also an attempt 
— to punish all adults. 


Like the previous author, RAYMOND DE SAUSSURE (194), in PRESENT 
TRENDS IN PsvCHOANALYSIS, traces the genesis of neurosis to a specific type 
of conflict between the child and his adult environment. De Forest en- 
visages the conflict as an essentially affective one. De Saussure, on the other 
hand, ascribes the conflict to the peculiarities and misconceptions which 
characterize the thought processes of children. Childhood thinking, ac- 
cording to Piaget and Odier, is distinguished by two special features: (1) 
The child mistakes his own thoughts for reality; (2) All objects are good 
© or bad. In neurotic individuals, de Saussure states, this type of prelogical 
~ thinking in images persists, resulting in various forms of psychoneurotic 

maladaptations and symptomatology. 
Psychoanalysis has devoted itself mainly to the study of regression. 
This has led to an emphasis on the development of instinctual life to the 
. relative neglect of the development of thought. The geneticists, such as 
Jean Piaget, have a great deal to teach psychoanalysis about the develop- 
ment of intelligence in children. Charles Odier, in his book L’angoisse et 
la Pensée Magique (Anxiety and Magic Thought) tried to synthesize the 
contributions of Freud and Piaget. This book opens new and important 
perspectives for psychoanalysis. 
Piaget distinguished between infantile realism and adult thought. 
. Infantile realism means that the child takes its thought as reality. The 
child also has a moral realism, in which objects are good or bad. Odier 
pointed out that there is also an affective realism, which directs infantile 
realism. This realism is characterized by an exteriorization of an intro- 
jected experience. All fears and desires materialize in an image which is 
taken for reality. In neurotics, thinking in images persists; it is stronger 
than logical thinking and dominates conduct. 

The child has two ways of adaptation: an indirect one, consisting of 
an identification with the parents and a blind belief in their assertions; 
and a more direct one, in which reality is assimilated directly. Fear of being 
abandoned by the family will impede the child from acquiring autonomy 
- of thinking and lead to a complete identification with the authority object. 
The child through moral realism thinks that one should be punished for 
all faults even if they happened involuntarily, because fault and punish- 
ment are part of a global experience. In analysis, we try to correct the 
_ archaic and prelogical structure of the superego. De Saussure suggests that 
instead of thinking in terms of id, ego, and superego, it would be more 
advantageous to view psychopathological phenomena in terms of opposi- 
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ter development. As revenge is incompatible with the need for love, it must _ 
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tion between prelogical or hallucinated thinking and rational or assimi- 
lated thinking. The pathologic id and superego consist of islands of hal- 
lucinated thought. 

A trauma inhibits the superior centers. The assimilation of experi- 
ence occurs according to the regressive pattern of introjection. Subse- 
quently this introjected and isolated event will be experienced in a hal- 
lucinatory way and will be stereotypically projected onto the circum- 
stances that tend to reawaken the event. Instead of the traumatic event 
being assimilated by the adult ego, the archaic ego defends itself against 
its return by means of prelogical defense mechanisms: repression, sym- 
bolization, etc. The split in the personality which this induces brings about 
a variety of symptoms: feelings of inadequacy, inferiority and guilt. At- 
tempts to deny these feelings produce other symptoms, such as haughtiness, 
arrogance, etc. Thought and behavior are always completely dominated 
by the fear of the return of the hallucinated emotion. To prevent this re- 
turn extensive rationalizations and defenses are resorted to. 

A child who carries too many prelogical sections in his personality is 
unable to cope with reality. To feel secure, he identifies himself with some- 
one stronger than himself. Constancy and good will on the part of the 
libidinously cathected authority will give the person a feeling of security, 
because he will find an identity between hallucinated desire and actual per- 
ception. On the other hand, if the child meets rejection, he will subse- 
quently have the hallucination of being rejected. The child must then 
find his security in multiplying his mechanisms of defense. 

In the neurotic, the pathogenic emotion cannot be integrated into 


the personality but is instead re i i 

j l pressed in a hallucinated manner. The 
projected and hallucinated emotions have all th 
realism. The regression p 
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A specific example of the application of the ideas advanced in the 
previous paper is to be found in another article by RAYMOND DE SAUSSURE 
(193) entitled REFLECTIONS ON PsvcHopvNAMIiCS. The author attempts to 
demonstrate how certain clinical phenomena, in this instance the reéxperi- 
encing of a forgotten emotion in a hallucinatory fashion, may be under- 
stood in terms of “thinking in images, not words," a characteristic of the 
thought processes which holds true for childhood mentation. 

De Saussure maintains that there is no precise definition of "psycho- 
dynamics" in the literature. At different times in the development of his 
thought Freud advanced three systems of psychodynamics; the conscious- 
unconscious system, the libido-ego instinct system, and the ego-id-superego 
system. Though all of these systems are extremely useful from the prag- 
matic point of view, according to de Saussure the latter two are much too 
anthropomorphic to explain the function of thinking. 

To illustrate this thesis he presents the following clinical example: A 
patient began to experience grave feelings of anxiety associated with im- 
potence, coughing, and a conviction that he had acquired tuberculosis. 
These symptoms appeared shortly before the analyst and the patient were 
to go on their vacations. The analysis of these symptoms brought to light 
the following information and memories. The patient's father had died 
of tuberculosis. When the patient was a child he and his brothers had 
been threatened repeatedly by their rigid domineering mother that they 
would acquire this disease as a form of punishment. The older brother 
actually did contract the disease shortly after going on a vacation of which 
the mother had disapproved. While this brother was gravely ill, the pa- 
tient was forced to spend a night with him in order to be taught a les- 
son. Throughout this night the patient had prayed that his brother 
should live and he promised God that if the brother were spared he would 
never touch a woman, drink alcohol, or smoke tobacco. This experience 
had been completely repressed and the patient never associated his recur- 
rent fears of tuberculosis with this experience from adolescence. 

At this point in the treatment, the entire emotion which had been re- 
pressed returned to the patient like a hallucination. He was forced to ex- 
teriorize the emotions which he had once introjected. A hallucinated emo- 
tion is opposed to an assimilated emotion by virtue of its global quality 
(irreducibility to fragments), its return in the form of images rather than 
words, and its magical quality, in which there is confusion between, 
the ego and the external world. Such an emotion has the quality of hal- 
lucinatory conviction. Hallucinated emotions occur below the level of 
language. When such emotions can be verbalized in the course of analysis, 
they are capable of being assimilated. This is similar to the situation 
in the very young child whose emotions are uncoórdinated and unrelated 
one to another. In the child, furthermore, such emotions are capable of 
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According to the author, therefore, there are two methods of affective 
reaction: (1) The isolated or hallucinated emotion, repetitive in charac- 
ter; (2) The asimilated emotion capable of modification and response to 
reality. De Saussure believes this formulation represents a law of emotion 
which is in keeping with the structural patterning of modern science. 


While several of the previous articles in this section questioned the 
validity of certain fundamental concepts of psychoanalysis, MAURICE 
Bexassy (11), in Tue IRRATIONAL ASPECT OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC 
Merion, defends the psychoanalytic method against the charge that analy- 

__ Wis furnishes the patient with a system of mythical or irrational images. 
He demonstrates that the of psychoanalysis is indeed a scien- 
tific and rational one since it is based on determinism and since every con- 
cept can be defined in Operational terms. Furthermore, the author main- 
tains, the various hypotheses employed in psychoanalysis can be brought 
together into a coherent noncontradictory system, and as a result funda- 


concepts and methods are neither arbitrary nor 


Noting that the influences of psychoanalysis as well as the attacks 
upon it have become more extensive, Benassy studies a specific criticism of 
apps to wit: Is the method of psychoanalysis a scientific one or 

t the patient a system of mythical images which are irrational 


according to the beliefs of the group? The author stresses that the an. 
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which appears to require a definition. The term "unconscious" is only an 
adjective. To use it as a noun would be to make it an entity and 
risk imposing it as a mythical explanation of observed phenomena 10 our 
selves and our patients. It is perfectly rational for the analyst to connect a 
piece of verbal or nonverbal behavior with a cause ignored by the patient — 
but which the analyst, from his more objective point of view, considers to — 
be the appropriate causal element. 

Just as the term “unconscious” was defined in the previous paragraph 
in operational terms, so can the term “transference.” In transference there 
need be no objective stimulus to the patient to repeat his reaction to a 
previous situation. The stimulus may be a psychic one, an image or repre- 
sentation which is purely emotional, stemming from the actual situation 
wherein the patient finds a field of affective forces analogous to those 
which once existed and to which he responded in a similar fashion. In ex- 
perimental psychology, transference is the process of making an act or a 
way of acting pass from one performance to another. Woodworth believes 
that the Freudian concept of transference is of this nature. He describes 
it as an emotional attitude learned in relation to certain persons (parents) 
and reproduced later with parent substitutes. What is transferred are the 
identical elements in the two performances. By elements is to be under- — 
stood concrete performances either simple or complex. In this way, tech- 
niques, place reactions, affective attitudes, conscious memories expressed 
in the symbolic form of language, or unconscious ones experienced in be- 
havior without awareness, may be transferred. This is precisely what is 
found in the transference of patients—simple techniques, space and ume 
relations, and most of all affective attitudes. The ncurophysiological con- 
cept of an all-level integration would furnish the somatic basis for this 
phenomenon. Thus, physiological experimentation, neurophysiology and 
clinical psychoanalysis agree that transference is a reproduction of con- 
crete behavioral elements. = "aq 

The author admits that at the present time only a direction can be 
indicated for the study of the validation of specific interpretations. In 
general such criteria may be divided into subjective and objective ones. 
The subjective criteria include the analyst's feeling of conviction and the — 
nature of the patient's acceptance of the interpretation. Among the ob- 
jective criteria he quotes those of Dalbiez. Evocation, similarity, frequency - 
and convergence, release of tension, resolution of conflicts and change in 
demeanor are advanced as suggestive objective criteria for the validity of 


an interpretation. 
M Re fragment of nature, there is much about man which is 


still not understood. One often attempts to fill this gap in knowledge with 
irrational or mythical concepts. Psychoanalysis, among other things, — 
this attempt but does not contribute to it. In conclusion, the suthor | 
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that it is the academic intellectual attitude (which must be emotionally 
determined) which most strongly opposes psychoanalysis as a science. He 
makes an analogy to the development of modern physics. When modern 
physics developed concepts of space and time incompatible with “common 
sense and experience,” it dealt a blow to the pride which most people felt 
concerning their own thinking. The opposition of the academic psycholo- 


gist to psychoanalysis may be based on a similar mortification of the intel- 
lect. 


III. CRITIQUE OF SPECIFIC PSYCHOANALYTIC CONCEPTS 


Four papers evaluate specific rather than general concepts of psycho- 
analytic theory. An article by MICHAEL BALINT (7) on CHANGING THERA- 
PEUTICAL AIMS AND TECHNIQUES IN PsvcHoANALYysis, which is given more 
detailed presentation in Chapter IX, is mentioned at this point because it 
constitutes, in part, a critique of certain aspects of psychoanalytic theory. 
Balint points out that more recent therapeutic experience with psycho- 
pathological conditions in which object relationships are only tenuous 
and partial, indicates that more attention should be paid to the influence 
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phenomenon. Despite frequent references in the literature to the "natural" 
development of transference, a study of statements by various observers 
shows that the conditions of treatment, or deliberate acts on the part of 
therapists, are important factors in determining the attitudes of the pa- 
tients. 

In the need to attribute transference reactions exclusively to spon- 
taneous tendencies arising from within the patient, Macalpine finds a 
denial of unmistakable resemblances to hypnotic suggestion. The emphasis 
on the function of the analyst as a mirror or catalyst is an attempted re- 
pudiation of the role of hypnotist, which dates from the early Freudian 
era. Actually, the transferences that appear in analysis are, to a considerable 
extent, induced by the therapist and the conditions of therapy. Analytic 
technique creates an infantile setting, according to Macalpine. The factors 
which bring about this artificial regression include curtailment of the 
object world, interpretations on an infantile level, curtailment of ego 
function in contrast to encouragement of magical fantasy, frustration of 
potential gratifications in the therapeutic situation and a consequent in- 
creasing divorce from the reality principle. The transference neurosis has 
its origin in and is perpetuated by such conditions. 

An understanding of these implications, the author believes, can 
make the use of transference a more effective tool for the therapist than 
tacit adherence to the fiction that the phenomena he observes are of spon- 
taneous origin. The initial aim of analysis should be deliberately to induce 
regression; whatever impedes this goal ought to be regarded as resistance. 
Transference itself is not to be equated indiscriminately with resistance, 
for it is the only possible vehicle by means of which the unconscious con- 
tent can come to consciousness. The countertransference, too, should be 
reévaluated in terms of these considerations; the analyst must be able to 
live in the present and resist the temptation to relive the past with his pa- 
tient. Whereas in hypnosis, the therapist transfers to the patient, in analysis 
he does not. 


The concept of anxiety is unquestionably of utmost significance in psy- 
choanalytic theory and practice. Freud maintained that anxiety was the 
crucial issue in the understanding of the psychoneuroses. IzETTE DE FOREST 
(61), in ANXIETY As EXPERIENCED IN THE CREATION AND THE DISCARDING OF 
Neurosis, advances a theory to explain the origins and manifestations of 
anxiety. Essentially this theory complements the views expressed previ- 
ously in this chapter in the paper entitled “The Self-Dedication of the 
Psychoneurotic Sufferer to Hostile Protest and Revenge" (62). According 
to de Forest, when the infant's biological need for love and care is frus- 
trated by unloving parents, he senses his helplessness as well as the disparity 
between his parents’ behavior and their verbal avowal of love. The child, 
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accordingly, becomes anxious and distrustful. This distrust makes it diffi- 
«ult for the neurotic patient to attempt new methods of adaptation or to 
embark upon new object relations. . 

Anxiety is present in all forms of neurosis, but it differs from other 
neurotic symptoms in that it is constantly present in the course of psycho- 
therapy, Anxiety is not an emotion itself, but a feeling tone which may 
accompany emotions such as love or jealousy. 

Anxiety is distinguished from fear in that fear is realistic, demanding 
action, while anxiety is unrealistic, asking only that active attention be 
paid it by others. Anxiety may be paraphrased: "I am worried and help- 
less. You must help me." The impotence felt in anxiety must spring from 
early childhood, for at no other time in life is there such disparity in power 
as that existing between parents and young children. 

The author discusses the infant's biological need for love and care 
which is necessary for normal growth and development, When the parents 
are unloving to the infant, anxiety and confusion arise in him. The self- 
absorption of the unloving parents often makes it impossible for the child 
10 arouse their attention except by his helplessness and anxious behavior. 
As anxiety is etiologically based on factual experience, and has at one time 
succeeded in gaining its hoped-for result of being attended to, it is certain 
to continue as a compensating and safeguarding activity. 

pe ae behavior toward the child belies their 
vom je m. AI state is produced in him. If the child be- 
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obtain love. He is constantly afraid that he will not achieve this goal in 

therapy, and that it will be necessary to maintain the neurotic structure 

initiated in childhood which makes his life seem worthless to him. It is 

difficult for him to trust the therapist at first, and much testing behavior 

occurs; but as treatment progresses, the patient realizes that "he has 

* found a friend whose every wish is for his health and happiness." This 

relationship gives promise of fulfilling his lifelong hope that his neurotic 

protection was in reality a temporary expedient of childhood. The rela- 

tionship to his therapist enables him to gain emotional strength and confi- 
dence which then make anxiety unnecessary. 


The last article in this section on "Critique of Specific Concepts of 
Psychoanalysis” deals with the ever-interesting problem of the dream. 
Roserr FLirss (57), in THe REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN THE DREAM, surveys 
the literature on the dream from the point of view of the development of 
psychoanalytic concepts. He gathers material from the past twenty years 
which concerns dreams as a subject per se rather than as a technical tool 
for interpretation in psychoanalytic theory and practice. The author di- 
vides the material on the subject under the following headings: 

(1) Dream Symbolism; (2) Typical Dreams; (3) Dreaming and "acting 
out"; (4) The “Hypnotic” Dream; (5) The “Telepathic” Dream; (6) The 
“Prophetic” Dream; (7) Insomnia and Hypersomnia; (8) “Dream Be- 
havior” in the Child. 

Dream Symbolism. Wotte reports on a comment which Freud made 
concerning a problem which the author presented to him. A conscious 
thought in a daydream had appeared in the latent content expressed 
through symbolization in a night dream. This concerned a sexual wish for 
an older woman, a waitress, in whom the dreamer had been interested. To 
the question, “Why did the dream conceal a latent thought symbolically 
after the latter had already been present, unconcealed, in the daydream?” 
Freud answered, “Because symbolic reflection in the dream permitted you 
an allusion to the person of the mother which you could not have achieved 
while awake. Your information concerning the age of the lady fits this in- 
terpretation.” 

» Symbolism concerning the losing of teeth in dreams was the subject 
of several communications. Lorand pointed out that in addition to the 
other wishes which this dream element may represent, it also expresses the 
desire to be a toothless babe nursing at the breast of the mother. Darling- 
ton presented data from primitive folklore to confirm the interpretation 
that the loss of teeth in a dream symbolizes death. He reports in addition 
a dream of his own in which death or people dying symbolized the danger 
of losing teeth. Farber and Tighe demonstrated through a hypnotic ex- 
periment further confirmation of the symbolic equation that loss of teeth 
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_ may represent castration or childbirth. Although not actually dealing with `| 
the symbolism of the extraction of teeth, Mittelmann in studying the 
dreams of a patient undergoing repeated anesthesia for dental operations, 
stressed how the dream portrayed the struggle of the patient to retain per- 
ception and mastery. He considered this a psychosomatic reaction tothe 
experience of anesthesia. 

Federn's well-known “Dream under General Anesthesia" is examined 
by the author from several points of view. Fliess feels that the dream falls 
into the category of "arousal dreams" and that the central theme, appar- 
ently overlooked by the dreamer himself in the interpretation, consisted 
of the wish to overcome the unconscious fear of castration by an identifica- 
tion with the aggressor, the dental surgeon. He doubts Federn's viewpoint 
that the heightened state of ego feeling in this dream could be ascribed to 
his reaction to the anesthetic. He feels instead that the sense of power 
which accrued to the dreamer came as a result of identification with the 
surgeon. Further investigation of this type of dream, however, is necessary 
before the specific role of the physiological effect of anesthesia upon the 
dream state can be established. 

Typical Dreams. M. Bonaparte reported the dreams of a lion hunter. 
"These dreams represented the elaboration of a real experience (in which 
the hunter had been successful) into an experience of failure in the dream 
life. She points out that Freud's original formula, namely, “Do not be 
anxious because you have once before been afraid of failure and have suc- 
ceeded,” applies to this type of dream because, she conjectures, the hunter, 
now a man well in his sixties, was apparently experiencing anxiety con- 
cerning his failing potency. Thus, the transformation of an experience 

-which had been successfully mastered in reality into a dream of failure 
serves the function of reassurance. 
; Two typical dreams were reported by Feldman in separate contribu- 
tions. He states that there is a typical and stereotyped dream met with 


only during psychoanalysis. This dream consists of the analytic session 
being disturbed by the i , 
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»Loewenstein described a dream which a patient had after a serious ^ 
trauma, namely; the experience of saving himself from drowning. Follow- 
ing this, the patient dreams of the experience but in a changed form. The 
analysis supplied the material for the change, namely, a similar rescue 
from fire instead of water in the dreamer's fourth year of life. One of the 
important elements was the later identification with a heroic man who 
saves himself by his own efforts. The author contends that the identical 
aspects of dream and traumatic experience follow the repetition compul- 
sion, while the divergent elements are conditioned by wish fulfillment. 

Dreams in which one sees oneself in a mirror, according to Miller, rep- 
resent an attempt by the ego to look at mobilized conflicts. Fliess remarks, 
“If this is an interpretation, it is an ‘anagogic’ one, representing an ‘al- 
legorical’ approach to the dream.” What Miller considers a typical "'catas- 
trophic” dream where the anxiety mobilized is overwhelming and must be 
avoided by the ego, Fliess fails to distinguish from the nightmare. 

Equally unconvincing, according to Fliess, is the interpretation of 
the typical theme of sense of time in dreams described by Gross. Time 
which is presented in precise figures, Gross states, represents “a distorted 
expression of the highly charged and conflictual current object relation- 
ship.” Situations of frustration through time allude, according to this au- 
thor, to “an attempt to reduce a traumatic frustration of the past to a 
trivial frustration of the present.” Fliess objects that the allusion to time is 
not distinguished in this respect from any other allusion or that the nu- 
merical designation is at all specific. The second theme, e.g., the dream of 
missing trains, does not take into account Freud’s interpretation of the 
symbol, namely, that missing trains means not dying. Fliess doubts that 
the dream is capable of representing a current transference conflict with- 
out simultaneously representing the past conflict that is currently being 
transferred. 

Dreaming and “Acting Out." Sterba points out that actions following 
dreams which appear to be associations to the dream are expressive of the 
same unconscious instinctual dynamism which succeeds in breaking 
through the repressive forces of the ego, particularly where the defenses 
are loosened up through the analytic work. These forces determine both 
the construction of the dream and the acting out. 

: The “Hypnotic” Dream. Brenman stresses the fact that so-called “hyp- 
notic" dreams are not identical with spontaneous dreams taking place dur- 
ing sleep. The psychic experiences of the sleeper and those of the hyp- 
notized person are not homogeneous in themselves. The real dream is 
much more overdetermined. Although the operation of the primary process 
is to be observed in the real dream, the hypnotic dream and the daydream, 
its effect is most marked in the former and least in the latter. The hypnotic 
dream falls in between the two. In addition, the function of the night 
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pered an fellows: The technique of inducing a dream in a hypnotised 
woljext is analogoen to Ferencri's “forced fantasies” brought about in a pa 
tees experiemcing an altered state of ego functioning. 

The “Telepathie” Decem. Flies is unconvinced of the evidence ad 
wenend fer comidering cerwin dream as signifying telepathic experience 
Wie beets that the hypothesis i without sufficient foundation and that this 
sinereation applies a well to the complaint of one of the authors inter 
rend in telepathyy, that the relative lack of interest among analysts in the 
maijar of telepathy is related to fear of a new prychic force, or "to the 
Qemage to their prolemional standing" through a public acknowledgment 
ef their comvictiom. : 


The “Prophetic” Dream. Zulliger examined several dreams which 
could be comidered “prophetic.” He emphasizes that all the dreams repre- 
seneni wish fulllments and obtained their “prophetic” character from the 
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the dicamer 
^ Simmel stated chat syndromes in which there is an exaggeration of 
sjerp share with nocturnal sleep the “temporary autoerotic or narchaistic 
Witte wal on the part of the ego through a refusal to perceive consciously 
Miewuli (rom the external object world.” The study of sleep diuurbanom 
contributes to a study of all these conditions. He comiden the various 
saget of depth of sleep. It is only the deepest dreamles sleep that is prob» 
ably identical psychologically with existence in the womb. Schizophrenia 
. “may be viewed as a disturbance of the waking condition on a grand 
sale” and "the psychotic proces might at least be amociated with the dis 
turbance of the temporary ability to regres through sheep.” Similarly 
seizures represent "nothing but attacks of sleep,” a view which Fliew com 
sidens an ovenimplification of doubtful value. Sleep disturbances in some 
nambulium and in hysterical twilight states as well as tbe sheep of the 
epileptic and the drug addict may all be viewed as regremive attempts at d 
withdrawal (rom various external but primarily internal dangers, expecially 
the danger of the eruption of aggresive impubes 1 
"Dream Behavior" in the Child. From a series of observations on à 
baby, two years and four months old, Grotjahn concludes “that in children 
play fantasies and dreams are very closely related to cach other and that a3 
what in an adult would be called hallucinations may be called vivid i 
visual imaginations, very characteristic of infant thinking, and if. such 
fantaxied hallucinatory form of memory is observed in a detping child it 4 
may be called a dream.” The random speech of a child in eletp, the author 
states, demonstrates that the child i» “wtruggling with strong and strange d 
emotions which it could not work through during the excitement amd 
rapidity of reality and which comequently he had to repeat or work 
through more completely in his dream 7 
IV. CRITIQUE OF FREUD'S CONTRIBUTIONS 

The concluding section of this chapter cominus of four paper which 
Büedens s chique of Fils webtegp and donum Sais nM 
differ from the preceding presentations of this chapter tended 
evaluate psychoanalytic concepts as such. "Ww 


- —'- many of the suggestions and hints contained in this book to explain obser- 
... vations derived from his own therapeutic experience. N 
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He remarks that the “Outline” represents another and the last in a 
series of efforts by Freud to survey and present the essentials of his expand- 
ing work; other such presentations included “The History of the Psycho- 
analytic Movement,” the “Autobiography,” and the New Introductory 
Lectures. Revising his works, he never hesitated to admit and correct 
errors; even in his final outline, he pointed out the problems which 
analysis had been unable to solve. Yet his vision was still fixed on the ex- 


panding horizons of the future and he could take the lead in setting forth 


on new paths of investigation. 
Freud proceeds systematically in the “Outline.” He discusses his con- 


cept of the relationship between mind and brain, which Nunberg finds to ~ 


have retained in essence the scheme set forth in The Interpretation of 
Dreams. The psychic provinces are then defined in terms of id, ego, and 
superego. For the first time, Freud gives a full enumeration of all the ac- 
tivities to be performed by the ego as it is regulated by the pleasure prin- 
ciple which, he indicates, operates not so much through the absolute 
rising or falling of tensions as by the rhythm of their changes. 

The id is the carrier of the biological traits of man, while the super- 

ego represents tradition, i.e., the experience of past generations. Whereas 
the psychology of animals points to the existence of ego and id com- 
ponents of the psychic apparatus, the superego, having as its precondition 
prolonged dependency in childhood, is characteristic of man alone. 
_ Freud next turns his attention to the instincts. Nunberg brings up for 
review the controversies that have arisen over the theory of the death in- 
stinct and differs from Freud in feeling that the repetition compulsion can 
be applied economically, if not genetically, to Eros. Nunberg also points 
out that the presumed silence of the death instinct as it works within the 
boundaries of the ego represents an extension of earlier views as to silent 
functions of the ego. 

The "Outline" again underlines the significance of the Freudian con- 
cepts of childhood sexuality, declaring tersely, *Our understanding of the 

“neuroses and the technique of analytic therapy are derived from these 


Views." The libido theory is recapitulated, with Nunberg adding his own 
impressions as to the relation of a 


: Bgression to libido in the oedipus and 
castration complexes. 
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More specifically, the energy problem is linked to the weak point of the 
function. . ; 

The differentiation, between the two sexes provides a great biological 
and psychological enigma. Freud seeks greater clarity of definition by con- 
sidering the active as male and the passive as female, but here N unberg 
remarks that it would be necessary to determine what is to be understood 
by activity and passivity. Notable, too, is the implication that the organs of 
the body produce specific instincts and that single sensory elements of 
anxiety arise from within the id rather than as signals emanating from 
the ego. Nunberg perceives in these views an explanation of his own ob- 
servations that in deeper phases of analysis the patient has a close aware- 
ness of the anatomy and physiology of his organs. 

The tasks of the ego in warding off the tensions associated with inner 
and outer dangers are discussed, and ensuing splits within the ego are 
found to constitute the essence of pathology as well as the problem of 
therapy. 


An appraisal of Freud of quite a different sort emerges from a series of 
three articles by Davin Riesman (177, 178, 179). These articles are similar 
in structure and purpose and may accordingly be collated as a unit. From 


' Freud's scientific writings, the author tries to delineate Freud’s value judg- 


ments relating to the enumerated themes. In general the author con- 
cludes that “Promethean and constricting” tendencies are intertwined in 
Freud's philosophical outlook. Predominantly, Riesman feels, Freud was a 
utilitarian with Philistinic attitudes toward cultural values, a reactionary 
in his views concerning authority and “the masses,” and contemptuous of 
weakness and passivity, By virtue of his greatness he imposed his views on 


` later generations. Freud's philosophy, the author suggests, may be related 


to his historical setting and specifically to his allegiance to a particular 
economic class. In spite of these attributes, Freud did enjoy scientific work. 
He liberated the neurotic from the contempt of organic medicine and ele- 
vated women and children above the level of Victorian sentimentality, 
Riesman’s evaluation of Freud is in keeping with the tenets of class-con- 
flict philosophy. 52 

~ In Tue THEMES oF WORK AND PLAY IN THE STRUCTURE OF FREUD's 
"THoucHr, Davin Riesman (177) relies not so much on the philosophical 
writings of Freud like The Future of an Illusion, as on the implications of 
his earlier writings, particularly Freud's own dreams. Biographical ma- 
terial and gossip are avoided. The author charges Freud with utilitarian 


and Philistinic attitudes on work and play which—by virtue of his very 


« 
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greatness—he has imposed on later generations. Sex, to Freud, is a teleo- 
logical, prime mover, to procreate the species. Similarly work, to him, is an 
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inescapable and tragic necessity to keep the species from starvation. This 
outlook took shape in the early nineteenth century, and was influenced by 
earlier Puritanism; it is partly a reaction to utopians like Condorcet, God- 
win and Owen who envisaged a realm of freedom where work had social 
meaning and economy would be our servant. In a world of potential abun- 
dance the temporal and class determination of Freud’s views should be 
questioned. 

Freud regarded the world of work and of economic and social ambi- 
tion as “real,” sharply marked off from the world of play, the world of 
fantasy and gratification. Work is man’s world; woman lures him from 
his ambition. Von Lassalle was “ruined by women” rather than by his 
ambition to be a nobleman. Any desire of the woman to participate in the 
“real world” is considered competition, to make up for the lack of a penis. 
Without hunger and gain, men would not work but be lazy, hence social- 
ism is bound to fail. Man forever craves the Lost Paradise of childhood 
(or womb), the era of magical omnipotent thinking. He gives up this illu- 
sion only under frustration and pain, and does not P 
own sake. Freud believed in more or less forcible “ 
self-realization of talent. 

Pleasure is release of tension; toil is by definition arduous. On this . 
basis Freud tends to consider “difficult” solutions of problems more likely 
to be true and is forever distrustful of intuitive insight. Since “work” is un- 
natural to man, the purpose of “dream work” isto do away with a disturb- 
ing stimulus. If one does not cling to Freud's concept of lifelas a process of 
entropy in an economy of scarcity, one may regard dreams as, spontaneous ~ 
creations with the additional mode of an abundant symbolic language, and ` 
with greater availability of vivid childhood memories. Although Freud 
saw the sexual and aggressive implications in children’s play, he did not 
entirely grasp its reality-testing and reality-expanding functions, i.e., its 
creativeness. “Foreplay,” accordingly, is only a trap for propagation. Art, 
too, becomes a “harmless” outlet for illicit pleasures, not creative of new 
values. 

Actually, the author concludes, Freud did enjoy scientific “drudgery” 
as well as forbidden play as such, despite his puritanical viewpoints. He is 
still far advanced over the modern American “fun-morality” which makes 


e activity for its 
training" rather than 


play necessary, conventional and gregarious. 
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theories often are based on no more scientific knowledge than the doctrine 
of the “original sin.” Similarly, Freud's "essential" man was the “ur-hu- 
man." The myth of the primal horde held great attraction for him. The 
theory of the “original’? crime of Oedipus fits Burke's description too. In 
such a view of life the individual is mortgaged to society, and both in- 
dividual and society mortgaged to the past and former generations. The 
Japanese value system is a good example. The individual has to spend his 
life paying his debt to parents, society, Emperor. In Moses and Monothe- 
ism, Freud postulates that the Jews suffer for not acknowledging the past 
primal crime. Freud traced all authority back to the original father and 
makes short shrift of matriarchy. Since the authoritarian father cannot be 
demonstrated in each individual history, the concept of racial memory has 
to be introduced. 

The concepts of an ur-language and ur-symbolism, too, make man a 
prisoner of his long-distant past, both in his language categories and modes 
of imagery. Riesman calls it "a kind of phylogenetic rather than episte- 
mological Kantianism.” 

Dialectically opposite to this establishment of ur-authority is Freud's 
position that on account of this very community of deeper patterns all 


‘men are the same “underneath.” 


The individual is “indebted” to his inheritance to procreate; the 
neurotic tries to escapévand falls ill. Narcissism becomes the last refuge of 


‘the individual from his creditors. Yet Freud devised a therapy designed to 


free the individual from his past. But the future also is very limited; the 
individual is not capable of much voluntary change; society of no radical 


. transformation. “This is a curious position for a thinker who discovered 


whole areas of untapped human resources, richer than the wealth of the 
Americas, and who . . . actually assisted men . . . to make abundant use 
of their own latent energies . . ." This is an ambivalent position. Freud's 
whole attitude toward history combines elements from both the progres- 
sive and cyclical theories current in his time. Freud's pessimistic views are 
linked to his acceptance of an economy of scarcity, which he questions only 
once in his New Introductory Lectures (p. 248). Eu 
Freud's views on individual destiny parallel his views on social des- 
tiny. Although rejected in Rank's extreme formulation, the birth trauma is 
the prototype of all later anxiety. With constitutional inheritance, racial 
memory and the birth trauma, the first five years have but limited pos- 
sibilities of shaping greater freedom. And beyond puberty, there is no fur- 
ther stage of development; the most incisive events cannot add anything 
new. Whatever happens is a repetition or recombination of the past. 
Materially, the ego has the task of curing the child's addiction to the 
pleasure principle. The "reality" within which the ego provides for sur- 
vival appears to be the given state of economic development; thus from 
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the standpoint of society the ego is merely the administrative organ which 
sees to the carrying out of workaday tasks. The superego, of course, does 
not enforce the demands of "reality," but of parental and public opinion, 
and is a precipitate not only of the individual oedipus complex, but of the 
original oedipus slaying. Freud believed in the continuous rebellion of the 
repressed id, but also in the necessity for repressing it strongly because “it” 
is essentially destructive. The “censor” is as stupid as the Austrian bureauc- 
racy, can be duped, evaded in dreams, jokes, children's play, sexual ac- 
tivities, neurotic symptoms. 

With regard to social relations and organizations Freud believed in 
the necessity of authority, for the rationing of goods and to keep order. He 
admired historical heroes, organizers and leaders of the dumb masses. The 
author compares Freud’s to Hobbes’ philosophy, the main difference being 
that while Hobbes considered aggression as essential but based on rational 
self-interest, Freud considered it equally essential but an irrational striving, 
rooted in the death instinct. 

Freud “tended to view differences as implying relations of superor- 

` dination and subordination; this is my definition of authoritarian think- 
ing.” In line with this, animals, to Freud, are a downtrodden’ class and 
they never appear, so to speak, in their own right, but as objects of phobias 
or material for symbols. Hans’ fear with regard to the falling of horses is 
a sexual symbol, not sympathy on the basis of identification of his own 
inner struggles with those of the huge horse’s, 

The lower classes, servants, nurses, 
differentiated beings. Nurses are seductr 
are to young men. They are not bearers of love and stimulation with- 
held by middle-class parents. In the dream book Freud expressed mean 
and contemptuous attitudes toward the lower classes, 

Even in his attitudes toward another “lower class,” children, Freud is 
at times authoritarian. Children’s questions are a “nuisance,” they are 
“polymorphously perverse,” they are insatiable. He fails to see how the 
child is squeezed into adult-oriented language 
more demanding of the child’s giving up his “illicit” 


etc., are in his writings rather un- 
esses to young children, as actresses 


Id. Similarly, in the pa- 


tient-analyst relationship, he sees the analyst as father authority, views the 


transference much more 
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Freud also did “listen” to the material. He picked up the little, the 
trivial, the despised things neglected by previous investigators. Though 
still treating the neurotic somewhat as a weakling, he liberated him from 
the neglect and contempt of organic medicine. He supplanted authorita- 
rian suggestions with “free” associations. He liberated women and children 
from the Victorian sentimentality which implies contempt, and made them 
into human beings. His concept of bisexuality makes man and woman 
come from the same original format rather than woman coming from 
Adam's rib. 

Promethean and constricting elements are intertwined in Freud as in 
many other great thinkers. 


Continuing his investigations, Davin RresMAN (179) examines another 
pair of ideas in THE THEMES OF HEROISM AND WEAKNESS IN THE STRUCTURE 
or Freup’s THoucHrT. Freud's ideal man has relinquished infantile sexu- 
ality and has reached genital supremacy, while his choice among sex ob- 
jects is unrestricted by fixations. “Genital maturity" does not mean greater 
complexity. However, it involves the ability to be potent with women of 
the same social class as mother and sister, not only with “depreciated” 
women. Freud states that the hero is a hero only by virtue of his social 
position or striking abilities; otherwise he would be a criminal, with whom 
he has in common the inability to conform, to suppress his instincts. The 
demands of the superego are voluntarily accepted by the hero. He is in 
close touch with his id, yet dominates it. 

There is something romantic in Freud’s ideal of the man who gets 
straight at what he wants and makes things simple. One might argue that 
it is the neurotic who oversimplifies life because he can experience it only 
according to a few archaic patterns; the ideally healthy person would be 
independent from categories and conventions, he would see such subtle 
changes in persons that they never would appear to be the same to him. 
Similarly, Freud's ideal of love as “two on an island” who withdraw their 
libido from building civilization, appears adolescent compared with a 
concept of love filled with overtones and complexities. In his Moses studies, 
in Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, the hero, the ur-father 
and superman are identical. Freud’s historical heroes are usually not only 
brave but also successful men, particularly Goethe. Freud’s tendency to be 
amazed at his own success might be based on his ambivalence toward au- 
thority: he would look upon himself through their glasses. In connection 
with the “memory disturbance on the Acropolis,” he recognized his own 
greatness as an act of impiety against father. Yet he never gave up his hope 
for eventual greatness, like Moses! 

The weakling in Freud’s thought has hereditary deficiencies (small 
libido) and poor training. The unaggressive person is weak, cannot break 
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with his father and identify himself with his masculine role. The pacifist | 
is.not the "normal" man, the warlike is. But again, Freud's concept of the 
neurotic as the essential weakling who “does not want to get well" did not 
prevent him from taking him more seriously than anyone had before. 

It is important for the “third generation” analyst to remain aware of 
these quasi-metaphysical concepts in Freud. The tendency among this 
generation to "normalize" analysis, to subsume its goals under “medical 
ethics,” might lead to a loss of some essential human values. 
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Chapter III 


METHODOLOGY 


NATHANIEL ROSS, M.D. 


Except in the application of psychoanalysis to sociology, few contri- 
butions during 1950 confined themselves to a consideration of the general 
problem of methodology in psychoanalytic procedures. As a consequence, 
most of the papers in this section are taken up in other chapters. In this 
particular chapter, contributions to methodology, which constitute but one 
aspect of a particular paper, are extracted as such and brought together 
with more comprehensive formulations in order to present a clearer picture 
of developments in this field. 

Contributions fall into two large categories: 


I. Methodology in Psychoanalysis Proper 
II. Methodology in Applied Psychoanalysis 


In group I, the following subdivisions are apparent: 


1. General Considerations 

2. Recent Developments in Methodology 

3. Critique (of Classic Psychoanalytic Method and of that of De- 
viant Schools) 

4. Psychoanalysis and Psychological Testing 


L METHODOLOGY IN PSYCHOANALYSIS PROPER 


1. General Considerations 

Perhaps the most comprehensive survey of methodological problems in 
the field of psychoanalysis in 1950 is to be found in Heinz HARTMANN'S 
(89) PSYCHOANALYSIS AND DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, consideration of 
which is fully taken up in Chapter IV. Attacking the very heart of the 
problem of the methodological validity of psychoanalytic procedure, Hart- 
mann asserts that psychoanalysis is a true science, and not a “technosophy” 
as its critics claim. The latters' argument that psychoanalytic findings lack 
objectivity because the analyst, as a participating member in the analytic 
situation, is inevitably affected by his own attitudes and reactions, is 
countered by Hartmann's statement that these attitudes, 
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conscious, are kept under constant scrutiny and control. The analyst en- 
gages in "action research" rather than “pure research” (terms used by 
Kris). As a matter of fact, the so-called objectivity of academic psychologi- 
cal techniques, based on direct observation, has singularly failed to reveal 
many profoundly important phenomena concerning developmental proces- 
ses and has been unable to establish a comprehensible verifiable continuity 
in this field of study. Hartmann calls for a meaningful interpenetration 
of both methods—direct observation and analytic reconstruction. The 
former is especially important in illuminating the meaning of behavior in 
the preverbal phase. 

It is also important to observe that by expanding its methods of pro- 
cedure and observation and by including in its frames of reference every 
aspect of the personality—ego functioning, the aggressive impulses, the in- 
fluence of the environment, the development of object relationships— 
psychoanalysis has arrived at a point where it can transcend its earlier 
limitation to the field of psychiatry, and claim validity as a general psy- 
chology. 
^- As a consequence of this relatively new method, which we may term 
the multifactorial approach, psychoanalysts look askance at oversimplifica- 


tions in explanations of human behavior, both within and outside the 
framework of psychoanalytic thinking. 


concepts "to furnish a c 
"The author considers “ex 


d technique. He at- 


taking up psychoanalysis as psy- 
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chotherapy, as a method of investigation, as theory, and as a method of ap- 
plication to other fields of study.! r 


2. Recent Developments in Methodology 

If the outstanding development in method has been the multifactorial 
approach, within this framework direct observation occupies a prominent 
place. It is exemplified in the work of Spitz (215), Hoffer (97), Rank and 
Macnaughton (168), Kennedy (107), and Loewenstein (133), described in 
Chapter IV, and requiring no further amplification here. 

Intimately correlated with this advance in technique is a method 
designated by Rene A. Serrz (214) in ANXIETY IN INFANCY: A STUDY OF Its 
MANIFESTATIONS IN THE FIRST YEAR OF Lire, as evaluation of the different 
sectors of the personality. Described in detail in Chapter IV, this approach 
aims at the establishment of nosological entities from a dynamic rather 
than descriptive point of view. 

Exploration of new methods of investigation aimed at subjecting psy- 
choanalytic theory to attempts at verification inevitably leads to the prob- 
lem of experimentation. ANNA FREUD (67), a pioneer in this field, makes it 
clear in THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EVOLUTION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC CHILD 
PsycHoLocY, that experimentation in psychoanalysis does not refer to con- 
trolled laboratory situations. “Experimentation” means the study of situa- 
tions occurring accidentally in life, such as those which took place in con- 
centration camps and as a result of evacuations, or which arise as a result 
of early and later institutionalization in infancy. A fuller account is pro- 
vided in Chapter VIII. Beres and Obers (14) applied this method in their 
study of institutionalized children (summarized in the same chapter). 

Direct observation, longitudinal studies and experimentation all serve 
to subject psychoanalytic theory to further examination and to the test 
of verification, and to assist in opening up new paths of research. The 
methods of psychological testing, used as auxiliaries in psychiatric ex- 
amination, may be employed tosuggest the presente of areas of emotional 
disturbance and specific conflict. Pichon-Riviére (164) uses a play-tool 
called “The Young Builder” to bring out disturbances in the body image, 
while Mannoni (138) finds that specific loci of conflicts may be brought out 
in intelligence tests. Both papers are discussed in Chapter VIII. 


A similar approach is illustrated in Hans ZULLIGER’s (231) article, 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE FORM-INTERPRETATION Test. The content of cer- 
tain responses to Rorschach cards revealed the presence of a strong primal- 
scene conflict in a fifteen-year-old girl. With this information as a clue, it 
was possible to elicit from this child a confession concerning a sexual 
episode, with a resulting cathartic effect. 


1 An extended summary of this paper appears in Chapter II. 
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The author states that certain Rorschach responses are of interest to 
the psychoanalytically oriented Rorschach worker because their contents 
seem to be a symbolic representation of unconscious mental processes. 

The example cited is that of a fifteen-year-old girl, Edith, who was 
tested as a control in an experiment. She gave original and individual 
responses to various cards in the Z, the Rorschach and the Bero tests. 

Edith was a physically mature, strong and healthy but somewhat 
clumsy girl of medium build. She was the oldest child of poor, working- 
class parents and had a brother of nine and a sister of seven. At school her 
manner was shut-in and dreamy. Her expression was sweet, with occasional 
periods of tenseness. Her mother related that Edith slept in the parents' 
room until the age of five, when her brother was born. Apparently the 
parents waited until they assumed the child was asleep before having sexual 
relations. Later Edith slept in an attic room adjoining another room where 
an adopted boy two years older slept. When Edith was fourteen the parents 
had to intervene because the boy made sexual advances. 

During a subsequent interview with Edith she admitted sexual play 
with the older adopted brother. She then revealed a secret. About a year 
previously she had spied on her adopted brother having sexual relations 
with a girl. Edith's admission of her sexual play and the disclosure of her 
secret to a trusted parent figure subsequently brought about marked im- 
provement in her behavior. The decisive talk was a direct result of psycho- 
analytic insight into her test responses, plus a good transference to her 
teacher. 

Edith's tendency to see things in the test cards in perspective indicated 
her desire to repress, yet in the interview she admitted something which 
had been a great secret. The confession had a cathartic effect. 


3. Criti j i 
eit side of Classic Psychoanalytic Method and of That of Deviant 


One of the two papers in this grou 
INFANT MEMORIES AND RECO stir 
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periences. Methodologically, she states it is necessary to carry on further 
intensive investigation employing data from all possible allied fields, in 
order to establish the use of reconstructions on a more scientific basis. 

Discussing the validity and use of constructions as to the earliest 
memories, Schmideberg states that scientific criteria for measuring the ac- 
curacy of these recollections have not yet been devised. Recall of the past 
is no simple process but involves such components as survival of impres- 
sions; discrimination between reality, fantasy and memory; the association 
and discrimination of impressions; communication of the impressions 
through words, dreams, behavior, play, etc. There are special difficulties in 
assessing the infant's capacity to remember, for example, because of its 
difficulties in giving expression to its recollections. 

The early analysts interpreted the patients' reactions mainly in terms 
of infantile situations. They regarded fixation and regression as the patho- 
genic mechanisms par excellence and assumed that the more abnormal a 
manifestation, the deeper the regression. Melanie Klein's views show the 
influence of such theories and also the misconceptions to which they may 
lead. Whereas she attributes phenomena unverifiably to projection and 
introjection in the first months of life, she is disposed to underestimate the 
dynamic importance of these very mechanisms during later periods of de- 
velopment. To illustrate her points, the author quotes a case where the 
analyst was impressed by a patient's clenching her fist and smiling, as a 
repetitive fragment of infantile behavior. It is also quite possible, Schmide- 
berg argues, that this conduct was an expression of other impulses. In any 
event, infantile material rarely emerges in pure form, but rather inter- 
mingled with many other reactions. 

Moreover, babyish behavior in analysis is not necessarily a repetition 
of actual experiences but may be an attempt to relive the past in a more 
satisfactory way, or even to carry out belatedly some action that was left 
undone at the appropriate time. Only empirically and with the use of 
knowledge from all available sources can the potential values of construc- 
tions be developed by the analyst; imagination tempered with skepticism 
rather than dogmatism should be employed. 


Like Schmideberg, Ruporr Exsretn (49) makes a plea for a genuinely 
scientific approach to the problems of psychoanalysis, in THE TOWER OF 
BABEL IN PsyCHIATRY AND PsycHoLocy, which is discussed in detail in 
Chapter II. He deplores the kind of opposition to psychoanalysis which 
is reflected on the one hand, in demands that it conform to a priori criteria 
of what a “true science" should be, and on the other hand, to attempts to 
squeeze psychoanalysis into such a framework. A really "true science," 


says Ekstein, is simply one which fulfills its particular function, rather 
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than one which attempts to conform to arbitrarily defined "objective 
values." 

It is Ekstein's contention that the dissident schools of Horney, Rank, 
and Sullivan, have failed to enlarge the conceptual framework of psycho- 
analysis because their disagreements with Freud are in reality derived from 
what are essentially therapeutic procedures—in the case of Horney, the 
use of interpretations based on cultural factors; of Rank; in his emphasis 
on the current life situation with disregard for genetic and dynamic facts; 
and of Sullivan, its primary predilection for interpreting interpersonal re- 
lationships. Ekstein cannot see any fruitful expansion of theory based upon 
this limited type of goal—a therapeutic one, and feels that the three dis- 
sidents referred to might well have been able to develop their therapeutic 
techniques within the framework of psychoanalysis had they been aware 
of the inevitable strictures of their methodologies and were it not for the 
tendency to erect new views into ideologies on dogmatic bases. 


Il. METHODOLOGY IN APPLIED PSYCHOANALYSIS 


A frontal attack on problems of methodology in applied psycho- 
analysis is not evident in the literature for 1950 except in the field of 
sociology. In the section on the arts and aesthetics, one does find numerous 
references to methodological problems, but these are in the form of impli- 
cations rather than of Systematic appraisals. í 

Since the four papers 
detail in the section on “Sociology” in Chapter X, 
of the views of each author will be presented here, 


er to introduce clarification and establish a 


the psychoanalyst and the sociolo- 


gist must each be trained in the other's discipline. 
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as an example the proposed examination of the phenomenon of anti- 
Semitism on three different levels of human experience. 

ANDRÉ Amar (4) differs markedly from Parsons, Hartmann, and Shen- 
taub. In INTRODUCTION TO SocioANALYsis, he appears to insist upon re- 
garding society as a “psychic entity" and to approach the problems of soci- 
ology entirely from the standpoint of depth psychology and symbolic in- 
terpretation. 


Turning to the field of the arts and aesthetics, we find a number of 
authors whose papers are partly concerned with methodological ap- 
proaches. Reference is made here to this specific aspect of those papers of 
which complete summaries appear in Chapter X under the section on 
Arts and Aesthetics. 

Hacker, in a Panel on The Nature of Talent (158), makes a plea for 
examining the meaning and effect of art itself without being influenced by 
the traditional awe toward the "greatness" of art, nor by the cultural bias 
of success in this field. He also points to the need to investigate correlations 
between character types in artists and their choice of particular media, and 
to seek constantly for unconscious factors in creativity. Kanzer (158) feels 
that it is an error to conceive of the essential nature of art in neurotic terms, 
and that it is necessary rather to examine the manner in which neurosis 
affects artistic performance. The latter should be investigated in terms of 
particular ego functions, while talent itself may be analyzed in terms of 
two basic components—hereditary, constitutional factors, and character- 
ological development. Rapaport (158) raises the problem of establishing 
artistic values. This is not merely a philosophical matter, but is related 
to genetic factors which are subject to investigation by psychoanalysis. 
Schneider (158) makes distinctions between talent and chronic imitation 


"and his comparison of case histories illustrating these differing phenomena 
‘constitutes a specific type of methodological approach to the problem of 


artistic talent. Bychowski's contribution (158) represents an all-inclusive 
type of investigation by approach to (1) the wish to create, (2) the content 
of the work of art, and (9) its form. Lee (128), Bergler (15, 19), and Hart* 
(87) all examine art from the standpoint of the intrapsychic forces strug- 
gling within the artist, although the latter does not agree with the two 
former that creativity is essentially the outcome of neurotic conflict. Read 
(172) feels that the psychoanalytic contribution to aesthetics is to be found 
in its illumination of the meaning of symbols. Such studies are exemplified 
in the work of Baker (6), R. Sterba (218), Schnier (200), and Wormhoudt 
(228). Studies in content are represented by Kanzer (102) and in a paper 
by Friedman and Gassel (68). Research into the dynamic meaning of the — 
form and sensory modality of the art medium constitute another method _ 
of approach, exemplified in contributions by Flournoy (58), Kucera (118), aS 
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and Kohut and Levarie (110). Finally the traditional pathographic method 
is illustrated in papers by Hitschmann (95), Schnier (200), and Fishman 
(55). 


SUMMARY 


While one observes here and there genuine methodological studies, 
notably in the work of Hartmann, there did not appear in 1950 a thorough- 
going exhaustive analysis of psychoanalytic method. Such concepts as that 
of "action research," the definitions of causality and “true science" as ap- 
plied to psychoanalysis, examination of the relationships of reconstruc- 
tions to memory data, the validity of experimental methods appear in 
different papers. Others describe methods relatively new and of genuine 
significance for the progress of psychoanalysis such as direct observation, 
with or without accompanying methodological dissertations. A systematic 
examination of both the basic and peripheral methods of psychoanalytic 
research and technique would seem to be a highly desirable enterprise, for 
which the groundwork has already been laid. 

Most psychoanalytic workers in sociology and a number of the more 


ing a common conceptual language. It is apparent that this is one ex- 


ample of the growing integration of psychoanalysis with allied fields. 
Naive and oversimplifi 


lost favor, although the 
that one cannot carry 
which have been found 


proper field for psychoanalytic investigation, 
tiplicity of methods, there has not yet appeare 
ology. 


but while there is a mul- 
d a basic systematic method- 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDIES IN DEVELOPMENT 


Instinctual Drives—Ego 


NATHANIEL ROSS, M.D. D 


Psychoanalytic contributions during 1950 to the study of maturational 
sequences and their aberrations are integrated in this chapter. Early phases 
of development are the subject of most of the research in this field; con- 
siderably less attention is paid to the later phases of maturation—latency, 
puberty and adolescence, and the climacterium. There are no contribu- 
tions to the problems of senescence. 

Contributions dealing with problems of development may be divided 
into two large categories on the basis of the actual papers published: 


I. Historical and general considerations. 
II. Specific aspects of development. 


In the second classification, while emphasis on ego development pre- 
dominates, no attempt has been made to separate this aspect out as such 
from studies of libidinal drives, aggressive impulses, the development of 
object relations, and the influence of the environment, because these fac- 
tors are so intimately interwoven with each other in most of the contribu- 
tions that further divisions made on such a basis would be artificial. A 
subdivision (which should be regarded as only an approximation) may be 
made as follows: 


1. Infancy 

2. The latency period 

3. Specific factors influencing development 
4, Female development 

5. Male development 


I. HISTORICAL AND GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


A PANEL ON PSYCHOANALYSIS AND DEVELOPMENTAL PsyCHOLOGY (156) 
was conducted at the meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association 


at Detroit in 1950. All papers presented at this Panel appeared in Volume 
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v of The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Among them is a historical 
survey, NoTEs ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND ON SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS OF 
PSYCHOANALYTIC CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, by Ernsr Kris (112). He traces the 
expansion of psychoanalytic research in this field from Freud's earliest re- 
construction of libidinal phases from adult analyses, to the modern multi- 
factorial approach, in which not only libidinal phases but the influence 
of the environment, the development of the ego, the evolution of object 
relations, and the role of aggression, are studied by an integration of di- 
rect observation with analytic reconstructive data. 

The beginnings of psychoanalytic child psychology, says Kris, date 
from 1890jto 1900, when Freud included childhood experiences among the 
etiological factors in the neuroses. He gained insight into the psychosexual 
development of the child via the analysis of adults. The reconstructive 
method enabled him to recognize maturational sequences in the child's 
life. In the early twenties, several important developments took place in 
psychoanalytic thinking. They included formulation of psychoanalytic 
€go psychology, study of aggressive impulses, and the influence of pre- 
oedipal experiences. These opened up new vistas for developmental psy- 
chology and child analysis. Kris discusses three types of problems in these 
areas: 

1. Consideration of the Environment. The seduction hypothesis of 
1895-1896 stated that adult hysteria was caused by seduction in childhood. 
It argued that perversion in the seducer produced hysteria in the seduced. 
It soon became clear to Freud, however, that fantasy played a tremendous 
role in the productions of patients. This in turn led to the discovery of the 
oedipus complex and the various manifestations of infantile sexuality. The 
emphasis then shifted from the study of external factors to the functioning 
of the mental apparatus, 

. At first the stress was laid upon typical reactions of the child, en- 
vironmental conditions bein: 
quired.” Later, with the d 
chiefly concerned with the i 
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tween Klein's chronological assertions and proven facts of child devel 

ment. Melanie Klein seems to pay considerably less attention than Anna 
Freud to a detailed study of a child's concrete environment. Psychoanalytic 
ego psychology, by reémphasizing the roles of adaptation and learning, has 
supported the environmentalist position. Study of mothers and children 

ii has demonstrated a close relationship between the behavior of both. This is 

so intimate as to make it possible to treat a small child by treating its 
mother “as if we were in fact still faced with one organism." x 

2. The Problem of Early Object Relations. The observations of Mar- 
garet Ribble, Margaret Fries, and Rene Spitz, have shown that lack of ade- 
quate object relationship in infancy may threaten the infant's life, may 
cause serious and even irreversible changes in the areas of maturation, and 
may create psychosomatic disturbances. These studies included both the 
mothers and the family settings. It has been demonstrated that the child 
bears the imprint of the mother’s personality and that the emotional de- 
tachment of the mother appears to be an etiological factor in producing 
psychosis or arrested development in the child. Kris emphasizes the need to 
study in detail the mother’s attitude to her child, especially as it is influ- 
enced by unconscious fantasy. 

Freud defined two dangers to which the child is exposed: (1) the danger 
of losing the love object—the anaclitic needs, and (2) the danger of losing 
the object’s love, which accompanies a more integrated relationship to a 
permanent, personalized love object which can no longer easily be re- 
placed. Spitz and Wolf stipulated that relationship to human objects must 
be firmly established “to enable infants to form relations with inanimate 
objects." This supports the view that in childhood the development of 
many ego functions tends to be directly dependent on the nature of object 
relations. It assumes that the cathexis of the ego with neutralized energy is 
a guarantee of the autonomy of its functions (Hartmann, Kris and Loewen- 
stein). “The more completely aggressive and libidinal energies are fused 
in the cathexis of the object, the higher the chances of a successful neu- 
tralization." 

With the newer development of psychoanalysis, a larger number of 
contributing factors is taken into account: psychosexual development, ag- 
gressive impulses, development of the ego, object relations and historical 
factors, i.e., previous experiences which determine present behavior. Thus, 
the reaction of children to air raids (A. Freud and D. T. Burlingham) has 
been explained on a multifactorial basis: the calmness or excitement of the 
mother, previous loss of a member of family in an air raid, the closeness 
i of destructive id impulses to the ego and the closeness to or distance 
from the castration complex (phase specificity). By taking into account all 
of these factors it became possible to explain why in certain age groups, 
in which such factors were favorable, fear reaction to air raids was at a 
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minimum. Similarly, in education, one must always take into account a 
multiplicity of developmental factors. 

Kris hopes that the psychoanalytic study of the child will help to inte- 
grate data from various disciplines and afford answers to questions in the 
field of prevention. Some of these are listed: How early can one predict 
that emotional illness exists in a given child? How soon can one determine 
it from the child's behavior and/or from that of the family unit? What 
therapeutic steps are appropriate to specific age levels and their disturb- 
ances, or to each typical group of disturbances? How effective are the self- 
healing qualities of further development. 

3. Child Observation and Trends in Current Research. Direct obser- 
vation of children, although always utilized, has recently assumed a greater 
importance in the general flow of psychoanalytic thought and therapeutic 
application. More knowledge gained by direct observation of the child aids 
in more successful utilization of reconstructions in therapy. By encompass- 
ing a large set of details, displacement of cathexis is stimulated and recall 
encouraged. On the other hand, information obtained from the reconstruc- 
tions of psychoanalysis supplies the guiding principles for bringing about 
coherence and the formulation of hypotheses. To be more effective, ob- 
servational data should not be limited to cross sections but organized in a 
longitudinal dimension, supplying data on life history. Data obtained by 
psychoanalysis are selective and weighted. Correlation with unselected 
data may prove very instructive and helpful in the sphere of prevention. 
However, the two approaches (reconstruction and observation) cannot be 
made to substitute for each other. Analysis is the only way to establish the 
etiological relevance of experiences in the child's life and to show how 
various phases of the past were interrelated, in order “to see the life history 
as a whole, as it is organized by the personality and in turn has organized 
the personality." 
it is necessary to collect data under 
ke the home, residential nurseries, 
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upon the interaction between drive and environment, but is also inde- 
pendent in its development. The concept of phase specificity receives par- 
ticular attention, but Hartmann adds to this a new aspect: that phase- 
specific vulnerability may be affected by earlier experiences. New areas of 
research may be opened up by sharpened observation of infancy and child- 
hood, such as a study of the precursors of ego defenses and of the existence 
of specific types of conflict leading to regressive behavior. 

In his paper, Hartmann states that the importance of psychoanalytic 
theory in problems of developmental psychology now appears in a new 
light. Not only is the interdependence of clinical data, therapeutic tech- 
nique, and theoretical conclusions reaffirmed, but the effect of theory upon 
the development of research is established. It is a vital function of theory 
to open new fields of "potentially fruitful investigation," and to show 
"where experimentation may be of crucial importance." If it is employed in 
a consistent manner, psychoanalytic theory may allow us “to indicate the 
points at which direct observation can be expected to be most fruitful and 
to give us new insight." 

Childhood can best be studied by means of a twofold approach, i.e., 
direct longitudinal observation from early childhood on, and the recon- 
structive data supplied by psychoanalysis. The systematic study of ego 
psychology has greatly enriched this field of research. 

Nonanalysts, using direct observation alone, have not succeeded in 
discovering many developmental positions and trends revealed by psycho- 
analysis. Analytic insight, on the other hand, has succeeded in tracing the 
steps in a continuous developmental process; direct observation throws 
light on the preverbal stage, into which psychoanalysis cannot penetrate. 
The criticism that analysis is a “technosophy” rather than a real science, is 
not justified, for while it is true that the analyst is a participating member 
in the analytic situation, and as such, has interactions with the patient on 
a conscious and unconscious level, he keeps these subjective factors under 
constant psychological scrutiny. 

Analytic concepts are principally genetic in nature, and encompass 
phenomena which have a common origin. Thus it becomes possible to 
furnish satisfactory explanations for such apparently contradictory trends 
as greed and wastefulness in the same individual. Furthermore, psycho- 
analysis transcends psychiatry. It is general psychology, and as such aims at 
comprehensive theories for the totality of human behavior. 

Freud's description of typical stages of libidinal development repre- 
sented his original effort to find a frame of reference for various data on 
psychological growth and development. It has become necessary to add 
additional factors—the influence of environment, a study of aggressive 
drives, the development of object relations, and a systematic study of the 
ego. 
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“E velopment, like libidinal development, is based partly upon 
processes of maturation.” Thus it is not entirely traceable to the interac- 
tion between drive and environment. This independent process, primary 
autonomy, can be contrasted with secondary autonomy, which is closely 
linked to the relationship to the love object. The cathexis of the love ob- 
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we must nevertheless remain aware of the fact that there is a phase specific- 
ity independent of such historical factors. 

With all these considerations, we must also take into account the in- 
dependent development of the ego. Some sectors of the ego may have de- 
veloped precociously because of influences in the autonomous sphere, such _ 
as early and intense identifications. Thus, reaction formations such as or- 
derliness and cleanliness may appear before problems of anality come to 
dominate the child's life, yet they will later become linked to the anal 
phase. 

Hartmann is critical of oversimplifications in the field of child de- 
velopment, of the widespread attempts to explain character types or gen- 
eral maladjustment in terms of single factors, individual phases of de- 
velopment, or specific modes of infant upbringing. "What our approach 
shows us," he says, “about the whole of a person's development is a rather 
different picture. We see a complex interdependence of a great variety of 
developmental factors and a branching out of many alternatives on every 
subsequent developmental stage." 


II. SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT 


1. Infancy 

A well-defined group of papers develops the themes outlined in the 
papers of Kris and Hartmann—the nature and vicissitudes of early object 
relations, the development of the primitive ego, libidinal and aggressive 
drives, phase specificity, etc. They exemplify in large part the increasing 
employment of the direct observational technique. 

EDWARD GLOVER’s (73) paper, FUNCTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE MENTAL 
APPARATUS, serves as an introduction to this section. Like these, it specifi- 
cally avoids the extrapolation of formulations derived from later phases 
of development. 

Glover subscribes to the concept of a primary functional phase and 
amplifies its meaning. He identifies systematically early periods of stress, 
the development of the barrier between unconscious and conscious systems, 
and the development of object relationships. The establishment of a de- 
velopmental series of mental disorders is dependent upon knowledge of 
the hierarchy of developmental levels from which they are derived. 

In recent years, according to Glover, analysts have neglected Freud's 
earlier concept of the mental apparatus in favor of structural psychology. 
This tendency to anthropomorphize the purely functional aspects of the 
psychic institutions as instruments of adaptation has tended to attribute to 
the suckling the conscious mentality and unconscious organization of a 
four-year-old child. We have a narcissistic need to deny that the ego was at 
one time id. Concepts of unconscious conflicts appropriate to comparatively 
late symptom formations, such as the infantile psychoneuroses, tend to be 
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implied failure in development at different stages. The term ego, as used 
by Freud, refers to the relatively more highly developed ego at the end of 
the infantile period. 

Hendrick stressed the difference between the later level of ego organi- 
zation and earlier phases. Ego organization in such types as the schizoid, 
paranoid, and passive-feminine character, represents examples of ego de- 
fect. He called the early or preoedipal conflicts “‘triatic.” In these the hos- 
tility is more primitive, not yet sadism; and the fear is of retaliation and not 
castration. The deficiency consists largely in failure of repression, particu- 
larly in the repression of aggression; this drive is handled instead by mani- 
fold inhibitions. An interesting point is the failure to correct intuitive 
awareness of deeply rooted aggression in objects. This is, according to 
Hendrick, what one may call the truth in the delusions of a paranoid. 

_ Hendrick then gave an outline of ego development, emphasizing the 
importance of nursing, pleasurable sensory experiences, mastery of the 
environment by learned acts, and the importance of pleasurable repeti- 
tions. The development of each function follows a practice period of learn- 
ing by repetition, at the conclusion of which the ego enters a new phase. 
Pathological development is evidenced apparently by the intrusion of dis- 
pleasure in learning and the emergence of the repetition compulsion, 
which is a regression to unlearned wishful acts. Hendrick stressed further 
the importance of learning from others and its leading up to the processes 
of identification. The classical consequences of identification at the oedipal 
level leading to resolution of this conflict and the formation of the super- 
€go were contrasted with those of earlier identifications. An example of 
this is the borrowing of skills, like speaking or using the mother tongue. 
Failure in the earlier identifications leads to ego defects. A prominent type 
of such failure is fixation in a partial object relation. Finally, Hendrick 


asserted that ego development and overcoming of ego defect depend upon 
pleasure perception and repetition. 


The clinical illustrations and therapeutic applications of the prin- 


ciples which Hendrick elaborated in his talk will be found in Chapter IX 
under the heading, “Problems of Character Analysis.” 
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establishment of adequate object relations during this period is well 


known. 

Spitz observes that during the first two months of life the infant pre- 
sents a picture of uncoórdinated, diffuse discharge phenomena, with over- 
flow reactions. A high threshold for incoming stimuli serves as a barrier for 
excessive stimulation. Learning takes place in the form of conditioned re- 
flexes. Part objects in a situational context are appreciated. The psyche at 
this stage may be considered as unstructured. 

"Toward the third month, memory traces can be demonstrated experi- 
mentally. Learning shifts from conditioned reflexes to "learning accord- 
ing to the human pattern." Object relations are still incomplete. They 
continue as part of a total situational pattern and as such are interchange- 
able. Accordingly Spitz refers to them as “pre-objects.” 

The two preceding stages can be considered as belonging to the marcis- 
sistic phase. In the first stage, emotional organization varies from excitation 
to quiescence. In the second stage, pleasure is sought; unpleasure is avoided. 
In order to make this possible, the rudiments of the reality principle, which 
afford the postponement of immediate gratification, must be established. 
With the introduction of the rudiments of the reality principle, usually at 
about three months of age, the division of the psyche into conscious, pre- 
conscious, and unconscious, is made. 

As memory traces are laid down, the displacement of cathexis becomes 
possible. The process of learning is expanded by distinguishing those char- 
acteristics which are peculiar to the object and simultaneously dropping 
the characteristics which are situational in their nature. When the infant 
begins to perceive objects as such, libidinal relations to objects become pos- 
sible. The child recognizes the face of the beloved human being who cares 
for it and responds to it with recognition and affection. During the seventh 
month of life, definite relationships of a libidinal nature to objects are 
established. At this stage anxiety may appear as a sign that the infant can 
discriminate between his love object and other people. This affective per- 
ception, according to Spitz, is the trail breaker for all other development in 
the first year of life. Initial attempts at identification become visible in 
the fourth quarter of the first year. This takes the form of identification 
with the gesture of the object. The ability to make such identifications 
presupposes a liberation of narcissistic libido for investment in object- 
libidinal relations. If this process is retarded, a disturbing developmental 
imbalance may supervene, especially during the period between eight and 
fifteen months. 


Against the background of his direct observations of very early ego 
development, Rene A. Spitz (214) carried out another study described in 
his paper on ANXIETY IN INFANGY: ITs MANIFESTATIONS IN THE First YEAR 
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‘The history was clearly one of very severe carly deprivation. In addition to 

distress the child had experienced a lack of emotional warmth 
because of the mother's recurrent depressions. Due to these early depriva- 
tions, Olga had not formed the necessary early identifications. Therapy ac 
cordingly was designed to establish and foster the child's contact with 


The technique and progress of treatment were recorded under the 


following headings: 
A. Ego Development. Through physical closeness the therapist estab- 
lished contact herself and Olga. The development of a partial 


identification which resulted from this handling appeared when Olga 
would use the therapist's hand to do things for her, such as open doors, 
untie Knots, hold toys, etc. This partial identification prepared the way 
for the differentiation from the therapist and an awareness of the outside 


signalized her acceptance of reality, the reality of the therapist as an ex- 
ternal object. Coincident with this development, Olga's appearance and 

icissitudes of Aggression. Originally when Olga experienced frus- 
tration, she reacted with profuse aggression, much ye was directed 
against herself. At these moments the therapist would hold her in her arms 
to soothe ber and "restore the shattered outline of herself." When attacked 
or frustrated by people, Olga froze and showed no reaction. When a rela- 
tionship to other people was partially established, playful aggression was 
shown in the form of teasing. The random throwing of objects alternated 


- Originally oral-tactile and oral-incorpora- 
em components of the patient's libido were inhibited, as could be seen 
failure to use the mouth, eyes, and hands. As treatment progressed, 


IP. Plo) nace were regarded as derivatives of anal drives. 
ty. Olga progressed from playing with and collecting 


objects to relations with humans and dramatic play. Some of l 


the dramatic play was a symbolic representation of traumatic experiences 
| of the past, while other activities represented her changing identifications 
with various animals and 
: As a result of a most unfavorable emotional climate, the child had 
been unable to distinguish between herself and the outside world, The 
_ Process of maturation had been arrested. The unsatisfactory 
between the mother and child had constituted the chief source of deprive: 
tion. Therapy was aimed at undoing this deprivation by offering a dit 
ferent emotional climate in the person of a mother substitute, the therapist, 
who was assisted by the staff of a therapeutically oriented nurvery school. 
‘Treatment of the mother was undertaken concurrently id order to prepare 
her to discharge her duties as a mother in a more satisfactory fashion. 


Hoffer deals with the same phases of development as Spitz, and Rank 
and Macnaughton, and like them, employs data obtained by direct observa 
tion. However, unlike them, and differing too from Hartmann, Kris and 
Loewenstein, he assigns to internal stimuli from the organ systems rather 
than to contact with the external world, the predominant role in the de 
velopment of the 

Io the paper enthied Revsciatiaane o7 nin Door Ben E MD 
(96) asserts that inner perceptions are especially significant because they 
are related to the pleasure-pain series. Relief of pain affords the first ex- 
perience of pleasure and therefore of a self. Relief of pain is characterized 
by a spread of feeling over the child's body. Touch and sight enable the 
child to recognize his own body and consequently to differentiate his body 
which is self from the not-self which is the environment. This acquaintance 
with his own body becomes the first step which leads to a differentiation of 
P nuc NUS uid 
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put his hand or fingers into hís mouth and, second, between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen weeks, he seeks this ora! gratification purposely. He 
sees his hand, attempts to put it into his mouth, and controls his move- 
ment. The development of certain aspects of ego function may be observed 
in the elaboration of this new-found gratification. The function of memory 
is seen in the infant's repeating a certain pattern of sucking. Reality test- 
gun vecta rn EE 
ample, upon sucking his fingers although he is being fed at the same 
A certain degree of synthesizing function may be presumed at this stage 
because two organs, the mouth and the hand, are combined in one unified 
action. With the help of the hand, the oral-sucking drive becomes an ac- 
tivity which now falls within the control of the ego. The hand and the 
mouth are perceived as self, a gratifying self which can be distinguished 
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~ from the not-self. The hand thus acquires the quality of a tool for satisfac- 
tion of the self and prepares the way for libidinization of other parts of | 
the body. As: this develops, hand and body acquire the quality for con- 
necting and differentiating thé self from the outside world. This dif- 2 
ferentiation is put to good use when the child begins to develop manifesta- 
tions of his aggressive drives, both in his oral biting and in his muscular f 
activity. It is then possible for the child to divert his aggression toward © 
the environment instead of himself. It may be considered as evidence of a 7 
disturbance in the development of the body ego when steps in deflecting - 
self-destructiveness fail to appear. Such an abnormal development may | 
be due to one factor or a combination of the following three factors: (1) Afr id 
increase in stimulation which the child is unable to handle. (2) An i 
sufficient differentiation of the self from the external world so that deflec: ^ 
tion of aggression toward the outside is difficult or impossible. (3) The 
"notself" (the mother) fails to give the child adequate help in directing ~ 
aggression toward the outside world. When this happens, differentiation — 
of the ego is inhibited; as a result, the ability to cope with stimulation and. - 
to divert aggression from the self is impaired. S 


In accord with these hypotheses, Hoffer made a clinical study of añ 
infant who demonstrated extreme oral aggressiveness and self-destructive- 
ness. In ORAL AGGRESSIVENESS AND Eco DEVELOPMENT, W. HoFFER (97) at- | 
tempted to study the relationship between oral aggressiveness and early | 
ego development in a young infant among whose symptoms were evidences - 
of extreme self-destructiveness in the form of hand-biting and head-bang- ^ 
ing. When the child was three and a half months old, she was admitted, to- — 
gether with her mother, to the Hampstead Nursery where she remained, 
with the exception of one interruption of nine months' duration, until the 
age of three and a half years. The infant was the illegitimate child of a 
manic-depressive mother and an unknown soldier. On admission the baby ` 
was breast fed. This continued until she was ten months of age. She vomited 
frequently until breast feeding was shortened to ten minutes, when the 
yomiting ceased. The development of bodily functioning was steady. ak. 
though very slow, but signs of physical and mental retardation soon became 
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obvious. On some occasions, the child remained unaffected by the mother's. 
mood swings, while on others she responded with screaming. At six mont 
the baby refused bottle feeding and then began to bite her own hands. At | 
nine months, when the mother was concerned about whether or not to” 
start weaning, the baby reacted by biting the breast, refusing it and striking F 
j big e RAT At times she would take food from a spoon; at others, she 
seis ind i 2 food and take only liquids. Spitting and screaming were - 
Dx biam fter her first birthday she fed slowly and at times seemed. 

asleep during feeding. Head-banging appeared and was worse at. 
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night. At these times, when the mother became excited, the child would 
react by screaming. At the age of one year and two months she started to 
rock and to stare fixedly. When the child was one year and seven months 
old the mother was confined to a sanitarium for two months, necessitating 
separation. Following the mother’s return, the child began to show signs of 
progressive development. Six months later she was removed to a hospital 
for the treatment of ringworm and later scarlet fever, and remained there 
for nine months. On her return she refused solid food and bit her arms and 
hands. She cried incessantly and banged her head. She improved markedly 
after two months in the nursery. Some time later, however, without any ob- 
servable cause, she again began to bite herself violently, pinched adults 
and withdrew from contact with others. 

Observations like these corroborate the claim that strong and vehe- 
ment aggressive strivings operate in the child during its early years and 
must be dealt with by it. But while the forcefulness of such oral-aggressive 
components of the instinctual drives is fully admitted, the aim and object 
of the self-biting and its developmental significance remain in doubt. It is 
Hofler's opinion that in this case the child reacted to the unfavorable treat- 
ment which it received at the hands of its mother with the wish to have no 
contact with the mother as an object. The vicissitudes of the oral aggres- 
siveness which became manifest in the hand-biting may accordingly per- 
haps be understood as follows: 

During the earliest stages of development there is no distinction be- 
tween self and not-self. Aggressive drives during this period are discharged 
indiscriminately. When the infant reaches the age of three or four months, 
during the oral-sadistic stage, the breast has already become an object, that 
is, a distinction appears between self and not-self. A primitive form of self- 
regard can be observed in the fact that infants at this stage rarely bite them- 
selves. Accordingly we may see that a stage has been reached in which pri- 
mary narcissism has already been modified but in which the world of ob- 
jects has not yet necessarily taken on definite shape. The boundaries of the 
Supposed self are still on the move toward the surface of the body but are 
by no means clearly defined. According to Freud, the infant perceives 
pleasurable, good things as part of itself. Unpleasant, bad things are pers 
ceived as not existent in the self. This differentiation occurs in consequence 
of signals received through the sensory system, primarily through the 
mouth. In addition to these considerations, Hoffer stresses the differentia- 
tion fostered by the body’s perception of the contrast between pum and 
not-pain. In integrating its experiences, the infant must respect the “pain 
barrier." ‘The importance of the pain barrier is paramount only after the 
ability to move freely has set in, but even in early infancy it is an important 
Safeguard against the possible turning of the aggressive instinct against 
the infant's own body. The pain barrier plays a part in reality testing. 
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When this element is neglected the infant is exposed to traumatic experi- 
ences. Painful contact of this sort with the external world usually results 
in withdrawal, inhibition or anxiety, but not in self-destructiveness. The 
existence of the pain barrier opposes the latter eventuality. The pain bar- 
rier against self-destructiveness is reinforced by a progressive libidiniza- 
tion of the body. The “mouth self” is extended to include the “body self.” 
In this process it is the hand, originally so intimately related with oral 
gratification, which carries the process of libidinization from the mouth 
over to the parts of the body within reach and thus reinforces the stimula- 
tion of the mother during the experience of bodily care. The hand thus 
helps to replace for the infant the missing breast of the mother with its 
own warm soft body as an object. In order to maintain this achievement, 
the normally disposed infant has hardly any place to turn its aggression 
against its own body and self because it loves it so much. 'To summarize, in 
deflecting the destructive instinct from the baby's own body and self, the 
pain barrier is in operation from birth. It becomes reinforced from the 
third month onward by the gradual development of a self which regulates 
and spreads instinctual tensions, aggressive and erotic alike. The persist- 
ence of self-destructiveness in the infant or its reappearance after the 
earliest phase of mouth-hand gratification represent pathological phe- 


nomena, indicating a disturbance in object relations and in the distinction 
between the self and the not-self. ' 


The turning of oral sadism upon the self is also discussed by B. BosE 
(28) in SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SOMATIC PARANOIA, summarized in Chapter 
V. In his paper he reviews Freud’s views on hypochondriasis and amplifies 
them with his own. According to G. Bose, any activity produces a split in 
the ego into primary subjective and primary objective parts, the former 
being identified with the object. The subjective ego is consciously per- 


ceived during the act, while the objective ego is unconscious at this time. 
With the fulfillment of the wish, the subjective ego recedes into the un- 
conscious to constitute a secondary obje 


pons ; ctive ego, while the primary ob- 
jective ego appears in the conscious as a secondary subjective ego with 


wishes opposing those which have been fulfilled. When these opposing 
wishes are fulfilled, the ego returns to a normal state of rest. In hypo- 
chondriasis the primary objective ego has failed to develop, and obstructs 
the discharge of (oral) sadism by the primary subjective ego. This sadism 
is then turned in upon the latter, with ensuing anxiety. Upon the dissipa- 


tion of this sadism in anxiety formation, the primary objective ego appears 
in the conscious as masochism. 


The purpose of oral libido is 
the object. Both sadistic identifica 
identification are necessary for su 


to establish complete ego identity with 
tion by incorporation and masochistic 
ch complete ego identity with the object. 
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The fact that the digestive system in somatic paranoiacs {§ their chief 
source of complaint points to a disturbance in the oral system of libido, so 
that ego identity with the object is interfered with. There then ensues the 
turning back of oral sadism upon the primary subjective ego. 

Hoffer and others find that self-destructiveness in its earliest form 
arises as a result of the lack of differentiation of the ego when aggressive 
impulses make their appearance. G. Bose's view differs from this in relating 
self-directed sadism to a primary differentiation of the ego into subjective 
and objective parts. > 


In a paper called THE EFFECTS OF EXTREME DEPRIVATION IN INFANCY 
ON PSYCHIC STRUCTURE IN ADOLESCENCE, DAvip BERES AND SAMUEL J. OBERS 
(14) utilized long-range observations in an attempt to validate an important 
genetic psychoanalytic proposition clearly evident in the work of Spitz and 
Rank and Macnaughton, namely, that behavior and psychic structure in 
the adult are in large part determined by the relationship of the infant 
to the mother. They have attempted to confirm the basic concept of the 
significance of the mother-child relationship in the development of ego 
and superego, and of the necessity for continuous and satisfactory con- 
tact during early life with an object with which the child may identify 
itself. 

This study consists of direct clinical observations upon a group of 
adolescents and young adults who had been separated in infancy from - 
their mothers, and placed in an institution for periods varying up to four 
years. Following such institutionalization they were transferred to foster 
homes. Later, a number were sent to a country-cottage school while others 
were transferred to a special school for retarded children. When these 
children reached the ages of sixteen to eighteen they were usually referred 
back to their families or discharged to their own care. At this stage those 
who required additional care were referred to the Youth Service of the 
Jewish Child Care Association; it was from these individuals that the data 
for this article were derived. It is probable, therefore, that the degree of 
pathology is greater in this sample than it would be if all cases involved 
could be traced or reviewed. 

The authors posed two sets of questions: (1) What was the nature of 
the ego disturbance, i.e., what were the clinical entities and how did they 
vary? (2) Were these changes in the ego which were the apparent result of 
extreme deprivation in infancy irreversible and if not, to what extent were 
they modified in later development? Much recent work on the deleterious 
effects of emotional deprivation in infancy has resulted in the impression 
that the effects of early institutionalization are irreversible. 

The 38 cases which were studied fell into the following categories: 
(1) Schizophrenia—4 cases; (2) Character Disorder: Psychic immaturity— - 
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7 cases; Neurotic character—12 cases; Schizoid personalities—2 cases; (3) 
Mental Retardation—4 cases; (4) Psychoneurosis—2 cases; (5) Satisfactory 
Adjustment—7 cases. 

Psychosis—schizophrenia. In these cases the function of reality testing 
had been incontrovertibly damaged. The individual cases showed specific 
features which indicate a relationship between the content of the psychosis 
and the experience of separation from the mother. Typical is the case of a 
twenty-year-old girl, born out of wedlock, who stayed with her mother until 
the age of nine months, at which time she was institutionalized. Here she 
was mildly aggressive and bit her nails. At three she was placed in a foster 
home where for a period of four years she got along well but at the age of 
seven, after learning that her foster mother was not her real mother, she 
became aggressive and hostile, and began to run away and steal. Her mani- 
festly expressed wish was to find her real mother. She gradually developed 
paranoid ideas and expressed homicidal wishes toward her real mother for 
rejecting her. She was subsequently hospitalized. This patient had shown 
an immature ego throughout her childhood. It may be of significance that 
of the four psychotic cases, three were separated from their mothers after 
the age of nine months. Thus, there was time for a libidinal attachment 
to be formed before the rupture of the child-mother relationship. 

Character disorder—Psychic immaturity or infantilism. The ego and 
superego developed inadequately and functioned on an infantile or 
archaic level with little evidence of intrapsychic conflict. An illustrative 
case is that of a child whose mother died when she was born. At the age of 
three weeks the child was institutionalized. Subsequently she went through 
a series of foster homes but, as she failed to adjust herself to any one of 
them, she was referred to an institution for mentally defective children. At 
the age of five her 1.Q. was 59. At the age of eighteen, however, her I.Q. 
was 105, but she showed marked reading disability. Her behavior was 
characterized by extreme Suggestibility. She was readily influenced by 
others and exercised no judgment of her own. She was hyperactive, like a 
flighty child. Her relationships with people were in the nature of transient 
identifications. With remedial reading, some psychotherapy, and consid- 
erable casework, extending over a period of three years, this girl was able 
to complete an art course and obtain employment in that field. She subse- 
quently showed improvement in achievement and more stable object rela- 
tionships. 


Character disorder—Neurotic character. In these cases there was evi- 


A dence of a conflict within the individual although he may not have been 


aware of it. An example is given of a boy who was institutionalized at the 
age of three months and then placed in a foster home at the age of three and 
a half. He was hyperactive, aggressive, enuretic, and subject to temper 
tantrums. He went from foster home to foster home without being able 
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to achieve a satisfactory adjustment. During the latency period he fought 
repeatedly and stole. He felt rejected by his foster mother. His alcoholic 
father maintained contact with him, but soon began to take him on drink- 
ing bouts. Shortly after this the patient began to play the clown at school, 
presenting himself as the butt of jokes, while all the while he felt guilty 
and depressed about his father. He developed a preoccupation with the 
movies. His ambition in life was to become a stunt man, and although he 
became skillful in this field he never pursued it. Attempts at psychotherapy 
failed. Although the patient was compliant he was extremely passive and 
completely uncoóperative. He showed a marked inability to identify him- 
self readily with individuals in his environment. Later he made an abortive 
attempt at suicide after being rebuffed by an actress, but a few days after- 
wards was in fine spirits and again refused to be helped. 

The authors speculate that the continued relationship to the father 
throughout the boy’s formative years created a neurotic conflict which ex- 
pressed itself in impulsive acting out of masochistic fantasies which repre- 
sented a latent homosexual attachment to the father. 

In this group of twelve neurotic character cases there was no significant 
difference regarding the age and the time of institutionalization or the 
period of institutionalization. Often the child had been involved with a 
real parent in a disturbed relationship and this too appears to have been, 
of importance in shaping the subsequent neurotic conflict, a further illus- - 
tration of the disturbing effect of parents who interfere in placement situa- 
tions. 

Character disorder—Schizoid personality. In these cases evidences of 
narcissistic regression presented themselves in the symptomatology of 
hypochondriasis or disturbed object relationships. Reality testing, how- 
ever, was maintained. Two cases belong to this category. The group was 
placed under the heading of character disorder because the authors were 
impressed by the relationship of psychic immaturity to schizophrenia as 
outlined by Helene Deutsch in her article, "Some Forms of Emotional Dis- 
turbance and Their Relationship to Schizophrenia.” 

Psychoneurosis. There were but two cases of true psychoneurosis. This 
may have been due to two factors. First, in most cases the libidinal develop- 
ment had not reached the level necessary for an oedipal conflict, and, 
second, the distortion of the family constellation was so severe that a typical 
oedipus complex did not appear. In these two cases of neurosis, however, 
there was evidence of the desire for the reéstablishment of strong libidinal 
infantile relationships. 

- Mental Retardation. Four instances fell in this category. It appeared, 
however, that the retardation was not always irreversible. In sixteen cases 
an increase in 1.Q. score ranging from 10 to 45 points was noted. These 
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four cases were able to make satisfactory social and occupational adjust- 
ment despite their mental retardation. 

Satisfactory Adjustment. This included seven cases who were func- 
tioning well in school or at work and had no overt disturbances in be- À 
havior or interpersonal relationships. Some of these children manifested 
disturbances early in their lives, but their later adjustment tends to show 
that the psychological effects of extreme deprivation by separation from 
the mother are reversible. The authors were unable to explain the reasons 
for the satisfactory adjustment. 

Beres and Obers maintain that children deprived of a mother suffer a 
distortion of psychic structure in the form of immature ego functioning 
with deficient superego development. These children cannot tolerate frus- 
tration. They often show disturbances in learning particularly where 
identification is very important. Their relations to objects are disturbed, 
and identifications are transient, superficial and narcissistic in nature. By 
late adolescence about half of the cases studied had made some degree of 
favorable social adjustment. These results indicate that the disturbed 
psychic structure is not immutably fixed and that considerable growth in -- 
ego function can take place in subsequent years in spite of a period of early © 
institutionalization of about three years. Changes occurred with and with- 
out psychotherapy, and early and later in life. The authors are unable to 
make specific correlations of factors related to modifications of psychic 
structure. In each case, one has to evaluate factors like maturation, satis- 
factory placements, educational opportunities, casework and psycho- 
therapy. The authors plead against therapeutic nihilism, especially if the 
goal is limited to that of increasing ego functioning to the level of social 
adjustment. The strongest need is the opportunity for the development of 
a close stable relationship to an adult person, whether in a placement 
situation, a casework relationship or in psychotherapy. The treatment re- 
quires a flexible and patient approach, utilizing the combined skills of 
caseworker and psychiatrist such as is provided by the facilities of a social 
agency. 

X 

The influence of early deprivation on subsequent ego structure and 
function was also the subject of a theoretical study by Saul. In evaluating 
subsequent personality trends, Lron J. SAut (190) stressed the importance 
of THE DISTINCTION BrTWEEN LoviNc ann Berne Loven in a paper by that 
title. The distinction between being loved as opposed to active loving, has 
not been made sufficiently explicit. Its importance lies in the fact that-to 
be loved is the basic need of childhood. This need contains elements of 
tiene. i powerful force behind oral demands. 

è : s does the infant, growing to adulthood, 
achieve the capacity for active giving of love. To receive love is easy; to 
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love another unselfishly and not for what one gets in return is a concomi- 
tant of emotional maturity. ; 

Few adults have outgrown their childhood needs for parental love— 
a fact of central importance in every neurosis. Regression is always ly 
a return to childish forms of the insatiable need to be loved. It is this Which 
motivates excessive jealousy and manifestations of hate. Ambition, prestige, 
and competition are often largely strivings to win from the parents, and 
later from society, love and approval. Excessively strong needs to be loved, 
especially when colored with childhood needs for dependence, conflict 
with our cultural standards of self-reliant individualism and also with 
the biological forces of development to independence. In so doing, they 
injure self-esteem and can thereby generate, out of these feelings of in- 
feriority, intense and unremitting rage. Rage is engendered by failure to 
satisfy excessive needs to be loved which are predestined to failure because 
the adult cannot satisfy needs which belong to childhood. 


Another paper, concerning the preverbal phase, attacks the problem 
without special reference to ego development. Lrow J. Saut (189), in 
PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT, calls attention to 
what he terms the relative neglect of attention to physiological systems 
other than the oral, anal, and phallic—the skin, respiratory system, muscu- 
loskeletal system, etc. “which are not represented in thought and be- 
havior." He asserts that since these serve as pathways for gratifying needs 
from earlier infancy on, they are vulnerable to emotional stress, with en- 
suing psychosomatic disturbances. This paper manifestly lays emphasis 
upon the crucial role of the mother-child relationship, but refers to it in 
much more general terms than the papers by Spitz, and Rank and Mac- 
naughton. It does not refer to development by phases, but deals with the 
pervasive influence of frustrations of the physiological needs arising from 
the aforementioned systems. 

A tendency of the organism to revert to earlier childhood and infantile 
patterns (regression), says Saul, is a basic motivation for many psycho- 
somatic as well as all neurotic symptoms. The former are regarded as dis- 
turbance of physiological functioning which are below the cortical level— 
in other words, are not represented in thought or behavior. Although the 
libido theory of the development of instincts drew attention to oral, anal, 
and phallic activities, other physiological systems were neglected. Never- 
theless, the relation of the developing child to the mother is strongly in- 
fluenced, for example, by skin, respiratory, muscular and other contacts 
which play an important role in the genesis of psychosomatic disorders. 

The needs for love and care may be expressed chiefly through the 
respiratory system, as in asthma, where the patient's dreams show a pre- 
occupation with being protected and sheltered rather than with eating and 
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drinking. The physiological systems which predominate as pathways for 
gratifying needs dating from early infancy form specifically vulnerable 
points. Under emotional stress, one particular system is especially affected; 
ensuing disorders may reflect excessive stimulation, inhibition, and frustra- 
tion, and consequent anger, rejection of the drive with reversal of function 
(vomiting) or a combination of these possibilities. 

Saul suggests that in musculoskeletal disturbances such as arthritis, 
muscular activities become the pathways for the expression of emotional 
conflicts. Dreams, in such cases, are often filled with images of physical ac- 
tivity. It is within the bounds of possibility that certain tachycardias repre- 
sent temporary regressions to the foetal heart rate. It is proper to speak of 
preoral psychobiological development and relationships to the mother. 


In the paper by Hartmann (89), summarized in this chapter, mention 
is made of the effect of earlier experiences affecting phase-specific vulnera- 
bility. RUDOLPH M. LOEWENSTEIN (133) illustrates this point in a paper, 
CONFLICT AND AuroNOMOUS Eco DEVELOPMENT DURING THE PHALLIC 
Puase, exemplifying the twofold approach by clinical data based on direct 
observation of an infant reported by the mother, and reconstruction from 
the analysis of an adult. The former concerns the discovery and rediscovery 
of his penis by a ten-month-old boy. This ego activity, the author states, is 
the model for the castration anxiety which will take place in the phallic . 
phase. In the adult, Loewenstein demonstrates how the impact of castra- 
tion anxiety revived the memory of stumbling and falling while walking. 
These prephallic experiences profoundly affected subsequent develop- 
ment in the phallic phase. 

The mother described how her ten-month-old boy, playing undressed 
in his crib, discovered his penis, experiencing great pleasure in the process, 
but indicating considerable uncertainty about it, repeatedly rediscovering 
it and apparently reassuring himself of its presence. 

This observation presents an important phase in the formation of 
the body image, consisting of two steps—discovery of the penis, and finding 
experimentally that the organ is not lost but stays with the body and be- 


longs to it. The author contends that the castration anxiety which occurs 
during the phallic phase, 


; under the influence of real or imagined threats, 
takes às its model the processes described in the observation. Under the 
influence of castration anxiety the early uncertainty may be reactivated in 
the form of fears that the penis can fall off or be lost. The prephallic (oral 
and anal) experiences of incomplete gratification (loss of feces, loss of the 
nipple) may be the prototypes of this phenomenon. 

The second case is that of a man in his early twenties who, after the 
unpleasant rupture of a love affair at the age of eighteen, suffered a brief 
potency disturbance. This had the classical oedipal structure, but with 
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more than the usual emphasis on feminine castration threats. There was 
a marked body-phallus equation, with great stress on mastery of body 
movement, athletics, etc. He presented a screen memory in which his nurse 
displayed him to the family to show that he could walk. He took a few 
steps and, in the presence of his mother, fell to the floor. He seemed to re- 
call being very much ashamed at his mother's laughter. Analysis of the 
screen memory indicated that his attempts at seducing his mother were 
met by rebuffs and castration threats. The showing off of his ability to walk 
stands for the phallic exhibitionism of a later phase, which his nurse had 
favored (she had masturbated him) and of which his mother disapproved. 
The mother's reaction was directly connected with his later potency dis- 
turbance—his inability to perform sexually after the girl he had loved had 
hurt and humiliated him. 

In childhood the patient had had many fantasies of flying, and had 
practiced unusual forms of running, with fantasies of being off the floor, 
In analysis, the meaning of these fantasies was found to be related to the 
loss of his first milk tooth. When he found that another tooth was replac- 
ing it, he assumed he would always have more teeth. This was interpreted 
as assurance that he would not lose his penis; the denial of castration was 
expressed by free flight, not touching the floor, and, in dreams, landing 
with no harm after falls. It is evident that to this patient his body symbol- 
ized his penis, his ability to walk an erection, and falling down the loss of 
erection. 

Learning to walk is a maturational phenomenon, occurring before the 
phallic phase, and representing an ego function, with certain libidinal 
gratifications. The process of body mastery involved therein, the author 
contends, becomes the pattern for processes which will occur later at the 
phallic phase. Such subsequent processes may follow or reactivate traces 
of the period of body-image formation, in which there is uncertainty about 
the penis belonging to the body. 

The observations presented here show that autonomous ego functions 
can serve as models for later processes in the instinctual sphere. Not only 
do instinctual drives leave their impact on the ego, but they may, in turn, 
be patterned on ego functions. 


A contribution from the Hampstead Nurseries in London represents 
an attempt to study by direct observation the development of an ego func- 
tion, the formation of screen memories, early in childhood. HANNA ENGL 
Kennepy (107), in a paper entitled Cover MEMORIES IN FORMATION, de- 
scribed a child's version of incidents, familiar to the author, which had 
occurred a year previously. She ascribes the distortions to three factors— 
hallucinatory wish fulfillment, the development of reaction formations, 
and the displacement of affect. 
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The early development of a child in the Hampstead Nurseries, where 
she was kept from the age of nine months to five years, is described. Memo- 
ries were described to the author after a one-year interval. They concerned 
experiences which had been directly observed by the author. She discusses 
them in relation to her knowledge of the child's developmental progress 
and of its attitudes. Excluding incidents which the child knew about from 
reports of other people and a few isolated memories without distortion, 
cover memories are grouped into three categories: 

(1) "Memories with minor changes in content and reversal in affect 
due to hallucinatory wish fulfillment." The “minor changes" consist of 
describing episodes which actually occurred frequently, to a memory of 
their happening only “once.” The reversal of affect consists in the trans- 
formation of the pervading unhappiness which the child suffered during 
the earlier period, into happy memories. “The manifest content of the 
memory has certain characteristics in common with fantasies and dreams, 
an element of hallucinatory wish fulfillment." The author then interprets 
a memory such as “Once you brought me here on a walk and bought me 
a bun" as the child's craving for love and her penis envy, drawing conclu- 
sions from her knowledge of the child. 

(2) "Memories with minor changes in content and reversal in affect 

- due to ego development." The child remembered incidents of sharing as 
pleasant, which, according to the observer, were at the time unpleasant. 
The memories of the incidents are imbued with the affect which the child 
considers the acceptable one in the present period, i.e., one of reaction 
formations. 

(3) “Memories with displacement of affect to a different content.” 
Two incidents are discussed which, according to the child’s memory, made 
a staff person angry. The interpretation is based on the author's opinion 
that the “two incidents would not have roused real anger in any member 
of the staff” and therefore it is concluded that the child is displacing her 
memory of such anger from another source. 


A paper concerned with the problem of early identifications, VARIETIES 
or Group FORMATION by Rocrg MoNrv-K vnLE (144), is summarized in 
Chapter X in the section on “Sociology.” Germane to the problem of de- 
velopment is M. Klein’s concept that four imaginary parents are incorpo- 
rated into the child’s unconscious fantasy, the good and bad father and the 
good and bad mother. These prototypes of good and evil are projections of 
the child’s own love and hatred. ‘Although their omnipotence furnishes 
protection to the child, the good parents require protection from the bad 
ones. Besides, the parent figures are to be imitated and admired—for ex- 
ample, the boy needs to protect the mother and admire and emulate the 
father. Such incorporation gives rise to an inner sense of goodness or bad- 
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ness. The individual tends to impose his particular pattern of the imagi- 
nary family on the social groups in which he participates. 


Studies in the development of the superego are conspicuously lacking 
in the literature for 1950. The one contribution which appeared is not 
new, but represents the application of the views of Jekels and Bergler 
concerning the superego and the ego ideal to a literary work. In a paper 
called THE TRAGEDY or Man, Géza RónxiM (181) applies the concept of 
these authors (that there is a distinction between these psychic structures) 
to a philosophical drama written by a Hungarian author, Imré Madach, in 
1853 and 1854. This paper is fully summarized in Chapter X. 

Freud spoke of the superego and the ego ideal as though they were 
one entity. Jekels and Bergler differ with Freud. According to them, the 
ego ideal derived from the narcissistic introjection of parental commands 
under the influence of Eros, stands for the formula "thou shalt," while the 
superego arises from the need to counter the aggressive drive (Thanatos) 
against the parents by self-punishment, and corresponds to the injunction 
"thou shalt not." The superego originates in the weaning period, when the 
hostility aroused in the infant at each separation from the breast is in- 
verted, and “you can't" becomes “you shouldn't." During the same period, 
the ego ideal is formed by a fusion between the infantile sense of omnipo- 
tence arising from the autoerotic narcissistic libido and the parental ob-- 
ject. Throughout life, the struggle between Thanatos and Eros is repre- 
sented by periods of guilt stimulated by superego pressures alternating 
with periods of useful and creative work which are ego ideal manifestations 
called forth to overcome the antagonistic superego. 


2. The Latency Period 

Pathological vicissitudes in identifications with the father during 
latency constitute the subject matter of BRUNO BETTELHEIM AND EMMY 
SYLVESTER’s (22) NOTES ON THE IMPACT OF PARENTAL OCCUPATION: SOME 
DETERMINANTS OF SYMPTOM CHOICE IN EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN. 
Severely disappointed in the mother, certain children turn to the father at 
the onset of the latency period, but instead of employing their identifica- 
tion with him to acquire realistic tools of mastery, they develop preoccu- 
pations and symptoms based on fantastic elaborations of the father’s occu- 
pation. Such an outcome reflects not only the expression of their patho- 
logical needs, but is facilitated by the complexity of our culture, which 
renders so many parental occupations incomprehensible to the child. The 
authors are careful to state that this effect is an indirect one; it is only at 
later stages of maturation that cultural phenomena exert direct impacts 
upon the individual. 

Realistic tools of mastery supplanting the child’s narcissistic omnipo- 
tence are perfected during the latency period. The particular cultural 
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setting then is experienced in the child's relationship to the parent who | 
represents the external world. Only at late stages of maturation is cultural - 
impact experienced directly. 

In each of the cases presented, the child's relation to his mother was 
severely disturbed before he entered the oedipal phase. These children 
turned to their fathers not solely because they were entering the latency 
period, but also for the gratification of emotional needs that should have 
been satisfied by the mother. Because of their disturbed relationship with 
her, these boys, filled with fearful expectations, turned to their fathers in 
despair. 

Many emotionally disturbed children, clinging to an animistic view 
of external reality in an attempt to complement unresolved needs, carry 
with them persistent magical concepts of the world about them. Since our 
present-day culture presents children with values and experiences beyond 
their rational comprehension, they tend to misinterpret wide sectors of — 
cultural reality in accord with their own pressing needs. The occupation 
of a parent, in particular, which because of the growing division of labor 
is not apt to be meaningful per se, may be interpreted in terms of the child's. - 
emotional needs or magical thinking. Isolated glimpses of the parent's oc- 
cupation may force him into fantastic elaborations. 

‘Two or three examples are here selected from a number given by the 
authors. A young boy with a cold and distant mother suffered from a 
visual defect which seriously interfered with his motor coórdination. Poor 
coórdination, fear of injury, and infantile speech, were still present at the 
age of seven, four years after a full correction of the visual defect. He 
showed deep absorption in the fanciful tales his father spun out for him; 
tales that dealt with the abandonment of a little boy by an old witch and 
his miraculous rescue by a cunning hero. Later, he became fascinated by 
his stockbroker father's ability to provide for the family through a skillful 
manipulation of figures, but also developed doubts that anyone could 
maintain life in this fashion. His early frustrations and his persistent 
magical thinking led to intense preoccupation with his father's incompre- 
hensible profession. In an effort to find out the secret of his father's magic, - i 
he obsessively manipulated figures in nonsensical ways. This led him 
farther and farther from reality. In the psychiatric school more realistic 
concerns, including a working through of his ideas concerning his father's 
occupation and achievement of mastery over his own body, led to a re- 
linquishing of his magical preoccupation with his father's profession. 

: Because in present-day society so little reality testing is available to the 
child in the case of parental occupation, typical defensive mechanisms, 
i. sug M IO dde are employed. Thus, a surgeon's 

anxiety-provoking occupation and fantasy 


him as one who can provide choice cuts of meat for his family. A boy, ig- — 
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noring his father's occupation as a butcher, viewed him only as a handy- 
man doing chores around the house. Because of his father's known but 
denied occupation this boy became fearful and submissivegand tried to 
act and live like a girl. In order to maintain the denial of his father's oc- 
cupation and of his own masculinity he had to deny larger and larger 
segments of reality and lost contact to such a degree that it was necessary 
to place him in a psychiatric institution. : 

Parental uneasiness or dissension concerning the importance of the 
father's occupation may. be subtly conveyed to the child and may also lead 
to fantastic elaborations which stem from his own emotional needs. 


3. Specific Factors Influencing Development 

While Jeanne Lampl-de Groot's survey of masturbation is subsumed 
under the above heading it is also a natural transition to consideration of 
later phases of development for it describes developmental phenomena 
associated with autoerotic activity from the beginnings of life to adoles- 
cence. Moreover, it forms a transition to the subsequent subdivision of 
this chapter, namely, studies of development from the separate standpoints 
of male and female psychology, since in her paper, ON MASTURBATION AND 
ITS INFLUENCE ON DEVELOPMENT, JEANNE. LAMPL-DE GROOT (125) presents 
a detailed account of the differences between boys and girls with respect 
to this aspect of behavior. 

Masturbation, states the author, may be defined as any manipulation 
of the genital apparatus or of erogenous zones substituting for it, for the 
purpose of gaining pleasure. In general, it is practiced from early child- 
hood by all children, in latency by some, and in puberty by most. Adults 
who permanently resort to masturbation exclusively, or in addition to 
sexual intercourse, are individuals more or less disturbed in their develop- 
ment, who remain fixated to that infantile form of sexual activity. Through 
masturbation, aggressive as well as sexual instinctual excitations are dis- 
charged. Masturbation may be accompanied or followed by physical 
("neurasthenic") or emotional symptoms. However, these symptoms stem 
not from the act with which they are usually connected, but from early 
childhood disharmonies. The existence of toxic impairment due to mastur- 
bation postulated by Freud in his concept of “actual” neurosis can neither 
be proved. nor disproved. This question may have lost its importance in 
view of recent psychosomatic investigations of the interaction of psychic 
and somatic disturbances. 

The decisive factor for health or illness in connection with masturba- 
tion lies in the conscious or unconscious guilt feelings which accompany 
the masturbatory act. 

In young people masturbation gives rise to an oppressive burden of 
emotions, feelings of anxiety, guilt, sin, inferiority, fears of sickness, in- 
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sanity, etc. An important source of these reactions may be found in the at- 
titudes of society, of parents, teachers, clerics, and doctors. It is remarkable, 
that in spite of ominous threats and punishments, so many people finally 
attain a normal sexual life. A large number of individuals, however, do 
react with psychological disturbances, varying from mild potency im- 
pairment to severe impotence and neurosis. Simple reassurance may give 
relief in cases with mild impairment. Where it fails, environmental in- 
timidation may not be the sole cause of neurotic illness, and deeper in- 
vestigation may therefore be necessary. 

Infants at first derive satisfaction from oral stimulation and sucking, 
and later discover pleasure in rubbing other body zones and finally also 
the genitalia. Observations of infants under one year of age indicate that a 
kind of climax is reached which can be considered an early form of orgasm. 
Spitz, who called such activity "genital play" instead of masturbation, be- 
lieves that it is learned not by physical exploration and rubbing, but is 
associated with the emotional relationship to the mother. This interesting 
thesis, as well as his hypothesis that the rocking habit in children is a con- 
sequence of the inability to establish. an object relationship with the 
mother, needs confirmation. (This is not to deny that a good emotional 
attachment, growing out of the biological physical mother-child unit, is a 
precondition for the sound development of the child.) It is doubtful, too, 
whether in the first few months of life there is sufficient ego development 
to allow for the elaboration of the complicated fantasies which Melanie 
Klein assumes to exist in young infants. 

; Because of the overlapping of the libidinal phases, genital play con- 
tinues during the anal phase, after its appearance in the preceding oral 
period. In the phallic phase, when the instinctual discharge occurs pri- 
marily through the genital zone, the child's sexual activity reaches its peak 
in masturbation, which may be accompanied by erections, and frequently 
culminates in a climax. Fantasy life, growing out of primitive beginnings, 
normally blossoms together with personality growth, intelligence, and the 
forerunners of the superego. 

R The complex of impulses and excitation of the oral and anal phases 
ultimately merges into the oedipal constellation, which gives stability to 
the personality and creates a pattern for the final shaping of the adolescent 
personality. Normally, the oedipus complex is distinguished by the fact 
that genital masturbation has become almost the only act of autoerotic 
gratification. Behind it, however, may be preserved preoedipal strivings. 
Passivity to the mother may be displaced to the father; this leads to the 
negative oedipus complex in boys and the normal positive oedipus con- 
stellation in girls. 

Pa paN thesis of instinctual ambivalence at each developmental 
pP y be amended to include the active and passive strivings which 
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appear at each level. Marie Bonaparte acknowledges the existence of 
phallic activity in the little girl but believes that a passive phase of pleasure 
at the anal (“cloacal”) zone precedes it. Although little girls probably 
masturbate more often at the introitus and labia majora than had been 
assumed by Freud, it seems questionable whether this should be evaluated 
differently from anal play in boys. To equate vaginal masturbation with 
passivity and femininity, and phallic, masturbation with activity and 
masculinity, may be misleading, It is only with the development of castra- 
tion fears, after the recognition of sexual differences, that active desires 
are linked with the male organ and passive desire with the female organ. 
Nevertheless, the passive organ is believed by both boys and girls to be 
either the anus or the introitus, but never the fundus vaginae at which the 
full orgasm of adult women originates. 

Return to the preoedipal relationship with the mother may be a de- 
fensive maneuver of the boy in the phallic period against his negative 
oedipal wishes, which imply castration. Several factors may foster this kind 
of defense: a) a strong passive constitution; b) severe suppression of in- 
stinctual expression by the parents; c) seduction of the son into passive be- 
havior by a mother with a strong wish for a penis which she wants to fondle 
(masturbate). In the oedipal phase, the boy may choose the same defense if 
castration threats experienced or expected from the father arouse undue 
anxiety. Also, aggression becomes an internal danger which must be sup- 
pressed, thus preventing its sublimation into constructive activity. If the 
aggression is turned inward and secondarily erotized, the result is masoch- 
ism, with which are often associated fantasies of being beaten, the nucleus 
of which is parental coitus. When instinct regression occurs, oral and anal 
discharges may replace masturbation, as in compulsion neurosis, in which 
symptoms substitute for masturbation. Adult males who remain fixated to 
the preoedipal mother image are unhappy in marriage, compulsively de- 
valuate their wives and seek satisfaction in one relationship after another. 
In some, inhibition of ego function and interference with the sense of 
reality, occasionally approaching a psychosis, may stem from preoedipal 
yearnings, ambivalence, and infantilization. 

In the oedipal phase there is a victory of activity and sublimation of 
passivity in boys. But at the end of this phase, when castration anxiety 
leads to repression, restrictions by the mother (later by both parents) are 
fused in the one prohibition: “You must not masturbate.” This prohibition 
is introjected and becomes the punitive part of the superego, masturbation 
is renounced and the accompanying fantasies are repressed. If masturba- 
tion continues, it is associated with anxiety and guilt feelings. But even 
when it is given up, the fantasies often persist, while masturbation may 
be displaced onto other body parts. 

The little girl’s development runs a different course: the narcissistic 
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injury of being "castrated" causes enmity toward the mother and a turn- 
ing to,the father with passive desires. The absence of the castration threat 
makes repression less imperative, but masturbation is nevertheless re- 
nounced in latency more often than in boys because the genital organ is 
considered “inferior.” «. 

It is of the uide importance to the adolescent boy whether the 
struggle against masturbation does or does not succeed; if successful there 
is enhancement of self-esteem, ranging up to megalomania in pathological 
cases, while if the struggle fails, inferiority, depression and self-devaluation 
result. Vacillation between megalomania and inferiority, character de- 
formities, and instinctual eruptions leading to delinquent acting out, are 
other possible results. 

In girls, when the struggle against masturbation fails, the fantasy of 
possessing a penis concealed in the vagina may arise. Also, daydreams in 
which there is identification with masculine heroes appear. Unconscious 
fantasies may develop of being the father’s penis or the penis of the phallic 
mother and of simultaneously playing both roles in the parental coitus. In 
constitutionally active girls the sadomasochistic tinge to fantasies resulting 
from inverted aggression is commonly found. In “A Child Is Being Beaten,” 
Freud has pointed out that beating fantasies occur more frequently in 
women than in men. In the normal development of women, with the re- 


nunciation of masturbation, the road is paved for healthy submission in 
adult sexual life. 


‘ At this point it is relevant to interpolate another paper on masturba- 
tion, MoHAVE INDIAN AUTOEROTIC BEHAVIOR, by GEORGE DEVEREUX (41). 
The author believes this to be the first Systematic study of masturbation in 
a primitive tribe. Despite the fact that the Mohave have a decidedly per- 
missive attitude toward genital activity (indeed, the sanction for masturba- 
tion is given by the tribal gods themselves), Devereux encountered great 
difficulty in gathering his material. This, he says, is evidence of castration 
anxiety; other forms of evidence are adduced by the author, including the 
belief that excessive masturbation leads to convulsive seizures. Children 
are admonished not to masturbate, but not punished, while adults are 
ridiculed. The general attitude toward autoerotic behavior is thus strik- 


ingly paralleled by the modern liberal viewpoint. Masturbation, to the 


Mohave, is a hygienic, not an ethical problem. This permissive attitude ap- 


pears to produce an interesting phenomenon—Mohave Indian boys are 
capable of orgasm from the age of six on. There seems to be no evidence of 
a latency period in their culture, Devereux remarks that his finding, im- 


plemented by others of a similar nature, casts doubt upon the classic psy- 


choanalytic viewpoint that the latency period is an inevitable and universal 
phase of development in man. 


ae x EH. 
This paper is summarized in Chapter X under the section on “Anthropology.” 
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4. Female Development 

Following the early trend established by Helene Deutsch, Ruth; Mack 
Brunswick and Jeanne Lampl-de Groot, problems of the specific nature of 
the developmental aspects of female psychology continue to receive at- 
tention from a number of writers. In the previous/section, reference was 
made in the paper by Lampl-de Groot to the question of the meaning of 
masturbation of the labia and introitus by little girls, preceding the 
clitoral masturbation in the phallic phase. She asserts that while such 
masturbation occurs more frequently than Freud assumed, it is question- 
able whether it should be evaluated any differently from the passive phase 
of anal play in boys at the same level. In this she is in agreement with 
Marie Bonaparte, citing contributions published by the latter in 1949. 
Presenting a different point of view, PHYLLIS GREENACRE (78), in a paper 
entitled, SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF EARLY FEMALE SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT, fol- 
lowing studies first published in 1941, continues her investigation of 
vaginal stimulation preceding the phallic phase. Her findings are based 
chiefly upon psychoanalytic reconstruction, supplemented by a few direct 
observations on infants and children. This general type of problem is re- 
ferred to in Hartmann's paper (89). In the following article, Greenacre 
considers the extent to which such stimulation is experienced vaginally or 
clitorally or in an amalgamation of both zones. 

The paper describes varying configurations in the bizonal female 
sexual development in the preoedipal phases; indications point toward 
the existence of different types of interorganization of the preoedipal 
phases for both sexes. 

The material is drawn predominantly from adult cases of pathological 
sexual development and has been supplemented in only a few instances by 
direct observations of infants and children. It is suggested that pediatricians 
and others psychoanalytically trained in observing infants and children 
might be able to report material pertinent to this discussion. 

Greenacre has suggested in previous papers that genital stimulation 
may occur earlier than in the phallic stage in situations where general 
stress or stimulation overflow the organism; the discharge cannot be taken 


care of by the already matured organs but forces premature functioning of 


systems not yet matured, e.g., the genital system. In females the question 


arises whether such sensations are experienced vaginally or clitorally or in 
an amalgamation of the two zones. 

Indications and Conditions of Early Vaginal Sensations: Spontaneous 
vaginal orgasms have been observed in patients who have suffered long, 
severe and early anxiety. These orgasms rarely give adequate relief and are 
described by the patients as shallow. Vaginal sensations can be derived 
from early rectal and anal stimulation. Possibly the relatively late separa- 
tion of vagina and lower rectum in fetal life may contribute to the facility 
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of communicating sensations from one system to the other. Stimulation 
of the mouth through feeding readily brings about bowel stimulation, 
which may communicate itself to the vagina. 

Evidences and Frequency of Prephallic Clitoral Sensations: Generally 
the author finds that clitoral sensations in the prephallic phase are less 
frequent than vaginal sensations. This is explained by the stimulation 
which the vagina receives regularly through anal discharges. Urethral ir- 
ritation can just as well stimulate the vagina as the clitoris. On the other 
hand, the clitoris is anatomically well protected from stimulation and 
varies in size and degree of exposure. Apparently, early clitoris sensations 
are induced in most cases by manipulation by other people. 

Clitoral Stimulation in the Phallic Phase: Clitoral stimulation may 
become fixated if it coincides with penis envy brought on through observa- 
tion of boys urinating or masturbating. The disappointment of the oedipal 
phase brings about a regression to the wish of wanting to have a penis, or 
the illusion of having one. 

Early Situations in Which Bipolarity Between Clitoris and Vagina 
Develop: Some degree of bipolarity is regarded as normal in girls during 
the latency period. If both zones, through above-mentioned circumstances, 
have been overly stimulated, symptoms of confusion may occur, affecting 
the sense of reality and the sense of identity, resulting in disturbance of 
thinking, and contributing to states of depersonalization. If strong oral- 
anal-vaginal stimulation has occurred before the phallic phase, the girl 
may regress under the influence of oedipal disappointment and /or penis 
envy to the oral phase; extreme polarity of oral-vaginal and phallic-clitoral 
sensitivity may then develop. 

Later Sequelae of Bipolarity Between Vagina and Clitoris: These 
girls with strong bipolar orientation may become significantly disturbed 
in puberty, being inclined to "flight of thought of a characteristically 
vague and airy kind," and unproductive intellectualizing and philosophiz- 
ing. Frequently one zone is disowned in favor of the other. More often 
the clitoral sensitivity is retained, leading to strong homosexual strivings 
with frigidity. During treatment such cases may give the appearance of 
normal development but prove particularly stubborn in achieving the 
transferring of sensitivity to the vaginal zone. 

Conditions of Vaginal Dominance: Conditions in which the vagina 
appears to be the only source of genital pleasure may arise through, (1) an 
accentuation of vaginal Awareness not balanced by the development of a 
LUN TOON peus app (2) situations causing by-passing or repression of 
tive feelings sur enh ey ibe Pr peel MN uu vonipeu- 

: : + +8 expresses itself in vagueness and weakness 
of social and intellectual pursuits. j 


Complete repression of clitoral awareness results in a severe castration 
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conflict and masochistic tendencies. Severe frigidity results from displace- 
ment of phallic tendencies onto the vagina. 

The Medea Complex: A type of woman is described who appears 
feminine in an exaggerated way and is extremely narcissistic and revenge- 
ful when she loses her mate by death or rejection. These characteristics are 
seen as a result of intense jealousy aroused by the birth of a sibling before 
the fifteenth to sixteenth month. The oral envy of that period may be 
augmented by penis envy at a later phase. The image of the breast is dis- 
placed onto the testicles, the male genitals being depreciated in favor of 
the breast. The loss of a mate is experienced as a castration trauma in the 
narcissistic way in which the loss of the breast is felt. The relationship of 
these women to children is basically poor, being based upon oral posses- 
siveness. 

In a review of the literature, Greenacre summarizes the well-known 
theories of Freud concerning the transfer of erotic sensation from the 
clitoris to the vagina and refers to his doubt that there exists any vaginal 
sensation until the advent of puberty. A number of authors, including 
Lampl-de Groot, Jacobson, Sachs, Müller-Braunschweig, Payne, and 
Brierly, have observed the early appearance of vaginal sensation, but only 
in association with castration anxiety at the inception of superego forma- 
tion. Greenacre feels that Ernest Jones anticipated her findings concern- 
ing probable early vaginal sensation and the mouth-anus-vagina equation 
as representing the identification with the mother, as long ago as 1927. 
Hendrick made a direct observation on vagina-anus differentiation in a 
child of three, while Ruth Mack Brunswick called attention to early vaginal 
sensations associated with anal stimulation, but considered it minor in 
importance. 


Marie Bonaparte (25), in a study of the effects of clitoridectomy, 
Notes on EXCISION, expresses the view that such practices are paralleled 
in their results by the psychosexual intimidation of little girls. Noteworthy 
in her point of view is the conviction that the well-known excessive clitori- 
dism of many European and American women is to be ascribed not to the 
effects of rearing but to a constitutional-biological factor. , 

Marie Bonaparte repeats Freud's view that the maturation of the 
girl includes a transferring of erotic sensitiveness from the clitoris to the 
vagina. Probably under the influence of this thesis, Felix Bryk, in his book 
Neger Bros, suggested that the Nandi tribe excises the clitoris of girls in 
order to feminize them completely, by increasing the sensitiveness of the 
vagina. The author decided to study the effect of clitoridectomy upon the 
erotic sensitization of the vagina. 1 

Case 1 is that of a young married German woman suffering from com- 
pulsive masturbation, but entirely frigid during intercourse with her hus- 
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band. A radical excision of the clitoris, a laparotomy with resection of the 

nerves, and ablation of both tubes and ovaries gave no relief. The woman 

continued to masturbate the place where the clitoris had formerly been 
located. : 

Later on, during her stay in Africa, Marie Bonaparte studied two 
other cases, of intelligent women, who had been clitoridectomized for 
traditional reasons, in accordance with custom prevailing in a certain part 
of Africa. 

Case 2. Mrs. A., forty years of age, was excised at the age of six. The 
operation was most painful. Her early adjustment in marriage was difficult, 
mostly because her husband was sexually inadequate. Defloration was 
very painful, but after three months she began to respond completely. 
Despite threats, she had masturbated in childhood, and also after her 
twentieth year. The masturbation was manual, the erotically sensitive 
area being the place where the clitoris had been. Mrs. A. is described as a 
mixed clitorido-vaginal type. 

Case 3. Mrs. B., thirty years of age, was excised as a child by "a hor- 
rible black woman from Central Africa." The amputation was very radical, 
and the wound became infected. There was great resentment toward her 
mother. This woman masturbated only anally. In marriage she achieved 
normal orgasms, although the scar of the clitoris remained erotically 

` Sensitive. 

Marie Bonaparte challenges the views of Horney, Ruth Mack Bruns- 
wick, and Melanie Klein, who believe that vaginal masturbation occurs in 
little girls. 

Her own views are as follows: The causes of persistent clitoridism are 
mainly constitutional. The clitoris represents phallic, active, masculine 
trends, while vaginal sexuality expresses cloacal, passive, feminine trends, 
which are sometimes inhibited by what Marie Bonaparte has called “the 
perforation complex of the woman." Women accept their virility complex 
better than men accept their femininity complex. Woman cannot possess 
female erotic functions unless her vagina is so eroticized that the fear of 
penetration is neutralized and surpassed by such libidinization. 

; The author distinguishes between two types of frigidity: (1) That 
which involves both the vagina and the clitoris, and is a result of psycho- 
genic, hysterical, neurotic inhibition. (2) The partial frigidity of the 
clitoridic type, which is based on a constitutional biological bisexuality, 
which resists psychic and other influences, and prevents the vagina from 
becoming erotically sensitized. However, the clitoridic type is not neces- 
sarily homosexual. In fact, she is very often a person who is almost a 
worshipper of the phallus. This type of frigidity cannot be cured by the 
Halban-Narjani operation, nor by an excision of the clitoris. 

The psychological intimidation of the sexuality of little girls is paral- 
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leled by excision practices. Both produce the same result. The radical 
surgical operation is performed only on the primitive stage, where the in- 
stincts are too strong to be curbed by mere intimidation. In the clitoridic 
type, however, the scar tissue replacing the clitoris continues to remain 
the seat of erotic sensitiveness. 

The author challenges the view that excessive clitoridism in European 
or American women is due to the influences of civilization, which feminize 
men and masculinize women. Clitoridism is simply biologically rooted. 
The author briefly discusses Freud’s three categories of female sexuality 
(those who claim, those who accept, and those who renounce). She also 
mentions among the claimers Abraham's two types: the revenge type, and 
the wish type. 

The claimers view the clitoris as a penis, and are masculine in their 
attitudes. The accepters replace the wish for penis with the wish for the 
child, and are vaginally sensitive. Harmonious mixed types (vaginal- 
clitoridic) are frequent in this group. The renouncers are often totally 
frigid, and replace sexuality with social female functions. 

As regards men, they show two types of attitudes toward the clitoris: 
a friendly attitude, or a hostile attitude. Very virile men are often hostile 
to the clitoris, while more bisexual men, fixated unconsciously on the 
phallic mother, are “the friends of the clitoris.” 

The Nandi, who excise the clitoris, are enemies of the clitoris, while 
the Bapedi of South Africa, who elongate the labia minora of girls, are 
friends of the clitoris. 


In Some EFFECTS oF THE DEROGATORY ATTITUDE TOWARD FEMALE 
SEXUALITY, CLARA THOMPSON (221) disputes the view that actual envy of 
the male organ is predominant in disturbances of female sexuality. The 
decisive factor, in her opinion, is the derogation of the female genitals be- 
cause of our culture’s overvaluation of cleanliness. This, she states, leads 
to the woman’s general undervaluation of herself. 

In “Penis Envy in Women” the author affirmed that actual envy of 
the male organ is not so important as the envy of the position of the male 
in our society. Freud’s hypotheses about women were limited by the fact 
that he was a male, and one who readily subscribed to the cultural domi- 
nance of males. In “Flight from Womanhood,” Karen Horney listed several 
ideas which little boys have about girls’ genitals. They are identical with 
the classic psychoanalytic concepts of the female. The'little boy, reinforced 
in his castration fears by the sight of the female genitals, assumes that the 
girl, too, feels deprived and envies him. He is incapable of imagining that 
one can feel complete without a penis. In his “Economic Problem of 
Masochism,” Freud assumes that masochism is a part of female sexuality, 
but he gives as evidence the fantasies of passive male homosexuals. In “Sex 
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pd Character,” Erich Fromm pointed out that the biological differences 
-p the sexual experience may make for different character traits, The neces- 
gty of the male to perform gives him a greater need to demonstrate, to 
ave power, while the woman's need is more to be accepted and desired. 
er fear is of being frustrated, his of failing. She can perform and be 
yailable at all times while the possibility of his satisfying her is not en- 
: jrely within his control. 

Man, states Thompson, can at least derive some physiological satisfac- 
jon from his sexual performance. The female who permits herself to be 
used when she is not sexually interested becomes dissatisfied, or achieves 
only 2 vicarious satisfaction. "Obviously the sexual act is satisfactory to 
tbe female only when she actively and from choice participates in her own 

aracteristic way." 

Why does the woman then submit with little or no interest? Excluding 
occasions when she does so genuinely for the man's sake, or when forced by 
qhreats, this submission will arise from feelings of inadequacy, either on 

cultural or more personal basis. Two cultural attitudes are important. 

Qne states that female sex drives are not as pressing or important as those 

ofthe male, therefore there is less concern about satisfying them. Another 
s that female sex organs are inferior. 

The first belief is much attenuated nowadays, but still exists. It may 
jnhibit the woman's natura] expression of sexual desire for fear of appear- 
jog unwomanly, or may lead her to fee] she must accommodate the man on 
all occasions. Both attitudes lead to interference with self-expression and 
spontaneity, wath resulting resentment. Undervaluation of a particular 
aspect of one’s personal life leads to lowering of self-esteem. 

The derogation of the genitals is more important than penis envy. 


dean” product, thus becomes unclean herself. B. Lewin presented clinical 
data showing that menstruation was equated with involuntary loss of feces 
md urine. This also applies to other genital secretions. The fact that the 
wgina has an odor—phylogenetically the principal means of attracting 
ihe yoale—falls, of course, under the same cleanliness taboo. 


genitals kissed by a man in an accepting way was the final step to feeling 
jved for the first time, and to resolving the compulsion to promiscuity. 


ymbol of the low social origin of which they were ashamed. 
“The problem of a woman's sexual life,” says Thompson, “is not in 


» oming reconciled to having no penis but in accepting her own sexuality 
in its 0" m right.” 
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The effects of early intense preoedipal genital stimulation in a girl, 
leading to subsequent masochistic behavior in the form of induced seduc- 
tion contained in a special type of screen memory, are described by PHYLLIS 
GREENACRE (79) in THE PREPUBERTY TRAUMA IN GIRLS. Four similar clini- 
cal cases are reviewed in this paper; one is presented in some detail in this 
summary. 

This isa continuation of previous studies of a particular type of screen 
memory which occurs in girls during the late latency period. The retention 
of these memories with singularly little distortion indicates that they serve 
some special function in the mental economy and appear to prepare the 
child for puberty. Analysis shows that the traumas actually repeat with 
great specificity the main disturbances of the preoedipal period, the later 
events actively and unconsciously being induced by the individual who had 
been a passive victim during the earlier period of development. In the cases 
studied by Greenacre, the girls showed strong masochistic and sadistic 
predispositions, masculine identifications, and particularly intense efforts 
to solve the castration problem by clinging to an illusory penis. 

Details from the analysis of such a case are given. At the age of ten, 
the girl was apparently subjected to a frightening experience in which she 
was masturbated by a man. Treatment disclosed that not only had the 
child taken steps to invite this incident, but that her real aim had been to 
see the male genital. Moreover, the recovery of memories from the pre- 
oedipal period showed that she had been sexually stimulated under very 
similar conditions by "innocent" play with her father. In these games, she 
would reach states of frantic exhilaration that permitted release of tensions 
which were unusually severe because of the rigidity of the parents. During 
the oedipal phase, the forcible administration of enemas by the mother and 
f the father in a plaster cast as the result 
of an accident, served to promote a reversal of sexual roles and a confusion 
of genital and pregenital functions in the child's mind. She found herself 
unable to look forward to pleasurable situations and in fact compelled 
to introduce elements which would mar them. As a result of the persistence 
of such patterns, her presenting complaints reflected severe inhibitions 
which interfered with almost all her emotions and pursuits; the story of 
the prepubertal trauma was assigned a prominent role by the patient in 
her own account of the origin of her difficulties. When analysis convinced 
her of the real significance of this experience, progress became noticeable. 

Supportive evidence of Greenacre's findings is provided by three 
similar cases. The utilization of the trauma as a masochistic justification 
for a defense against sexuality was apparent; occasionally it was itself - 
used for masochistic gratification. Adults were likely to appear as the 
seducers not only because this permitted fulfillment of the oedipal fantasy 
but also because their involvement made it easier for the child to shift the 


the concurrent immobilization o 
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guilt, repudiate her own share in the instigation of the seduction, and con- 
ceal the relationship to the earlier childhood memories. 


Proceeding to a later phase of development, the menarche and men- 
struation in general, we find that reactions to menstruation in women of 
our culture were studied by IsipoR SILBERMANN (206) in A CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE PSYCHOLOGY or MENSTRUATION, and in women of a primitive cul- 
ture, the Mohave, by Devereux (44). 

In the former paper the author presents the thesis that during each 
menstrual period women tend to regress to pregenital levels, determined in 
individual cases by the specific type of fixation. Such regression is in re- 
sponse to psychological experiences arising out of hormonal onslaughts. 

The phenomenology of the reaction to menstruation is first reviewed; 
numerous irrational notions and superstitions about it are referred to; 
illustrative examples of the belief in the mysterious harmful power of 
menstruating women are cited; and reference is even made to scientific 
endocrinological theories of Zondek’s that there is probably something 
dangerous about high estrogen content in the blood. (The latter view is 
reminiscent of David Macht's work on menotoxin.) In addition, clinical 
data by other workers such as abnormal electroencephalographic findings 
at the beginning of the menses and the exacerbation of many organic con- 
ditions during the menstrual cycle, are cited in support of the view that 
menstruation has noxious effects. 

Silbermann observed reactions to the first menstruations of 100 
women, 28 so-called normal, 46 neurotic, 7 manic-depressive, and, 19 
schizophrenic. He states that 63.5 per cent of the women studied had some 
form of “fear or reaction to fear” to their first menstrual period. As to the 
ensuing menstrual periods, all diagnostic categories showed varying types 
of reactions. A significant finding is that over half of the schizophrenic 
women accepted menstruation in a matter-of-fact way, which is ascribed 
by the author to the denial by the schizophrenic woman of the importance 
of menstrual experience or to her inability to evaluate her recollections 
properly. A significant relationship between menstruation and aggression 
is also suggested by the statistical study. 

The symptoms of free-floating anxiety, phobias, obsessive-compulsive 
symptoms, anal and oral features, narcissistic attitudes, and numerous 
fantasies, are all considered to be the results of regressive phenomena in 
reaction to the menses. The author then asks the question why a similar 
phenomenon (menstruation) produces such varied responses in different 
women. He answers this by asserting that the hormonal upheaval in the 
menstrual cycle makes for changes in the psychic picture in accordance 
with the level of libidinal development. The same amount of hormone may 
thus cause varying reactions. A woman on the phallic level reacts to the 
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hormonal shift more intensely than one on the genital level. The earlier 
the libidinal fixation, the more traumatizing will be the monthly flow and 
the greater the likelihood of serious symptoms. A review of the psycho- 
analytic literature on menstruation reveals areas of agreement that each 
successive menstruation leads to a repetition with modifications of the 
strong emotional experiences of the menarche, and to a revival of the 
same psychic reaction. The theme is repeated with numerous variations. 
For instance, The woman who has not reached the genital level will, in 
proportion to the libidinal position, be exposed to a more severe trauma 
and regress to deeper strata. This means that the hysterical patient will 
show less regression than the obsessive-compulsive neurotic, and so on." 


In THE PsvcHOLOGY OF FEMININE GENITAL BLEEDING: AN ANALYSIS 
OF MOHAVE INDIAN PUBERTY AND MENSTRUAL RITES, GEORGE DEVEREUX 
(44) arrives at the conclusion that the anxiety concerning all forms of geni- 
tal bleeding in women is based upon the central fantasy that coitus is the . 
means by which the maternal body is robbed of its contents. Hemorrhage 
from the female genitals, whether caused by the menses, defloration, or 
childbirth, is taken as evidence of such despoiling and damage. 

Compared to the situation in our culture, puberty among the Mohave 
is relatively undisturbed. It is Devereux’s opinion that this is achieved by 
means of the complexity of menstrual and puberty rites, which succeed 
in binding the anxiety associated with genital bleeding. 

This paper is summarized in Chapter X in the section on “Anthro- 


pology.” 


The psychology of menstruation is also discussed by THERESE BENEDEK 
(12) in CLIMACTERIUM: A DEVELOPMENTAL Puase. Here she reiterates her 
views concerning the intimate correlation between hormonal functions 
and emotional states in women. Silbermann’s conclusion that regression 
of the libido takes place in the premenstrual phase follows prior views of 
the same nature expressed by Benedek and others and again presented in 
this paper. Benedek also goes on to discuss developmental phenomena 
leading up to the menopause. 

The ebb and flow of gonadal stimulation call forth repeated efforts at 
adaptation in the woman which prepare her in a gradual way for the 
process of aging. As a result, unless her psychosexual development has been 
too disturbed, she is better prepared to handle the stresses of the later 
phases of life than man. 

The term “climacterium,” states Benedek, refers to a period in life 
characterized by the termination of the reproductive period in women, and 
usually associated with the menopause, the cessation of menstrual flow. 
The general bodily and emotional processes which usually coincide with 
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menopause are not necessarily causally related to it, but are dependent on 
the previous personality history of the woman. » 

Biologically the climacterium can hardly be called a developmental 
phase. The derangement of endocrine function and concomitant disorders 
in the functioning of the vegetative nervous system represent an involu- 
tional process. Psychodynamically, however, development is a process of 
progiessive adaptation to new conditions as the body and personality 
change. Certainly adaptation is necessary at the climacterium, as at no 
other period but puberty. The characteristic depression of climacteric 
woman is a reactive one, but reactive to what? 

The development of the woman depends in large measure on the 
nature of her identification with her mother, which determines the way 
she "accepts the feminine role." It is first tested at puberty, especially at 
the menarche» Menstruation, often painful and always bloody, has always 
been surrounded by a sort of mystic fear. Anthropological studies have 
shown that society has found it necessary to defend itself against the men- 
struating woman by excluding her. After menopause, women in many 
cultures gain status and enjoy greater social freedom. In folklore the 
figure of the witch is identified, not with the climacteric woman, but with 
the narcissistic, young woman incapable of love, or the very old, childless, 
frustrated woman. 

Sexual capacity in women does not cease with the menopause. Indeed, 
some women show an increase in orgastic capacity during the climacterium, 
as though released from fear. In cultures in which there is less premium 
on youth than in ours, we may assume that the “change of life" is less 
threatening than it is in ours, where “the woman is mortified because she 
has to give up everything she received at puberty" (H. Deutsch). Thus, the 
exaggerated fear of menopause is largely culturally determined. The con- 
flict between cultural and biological forces is directly reflected in the evo- 
lution of the psychosexual personality of women in our times. 

Woman's life is divided into periods which are defined by the repro- 
ductive functions. In adolescence, the girl must adapt herself to sexuality, 
particularly the painful part of it, and how she does so is largely determined 
by her mother's personality with which she identifies herself, motivating 
hér reactions to menstruation and her acceptance of or rebellion against 
the painfulness of female sexual functions. Psychosexual maturation re- 
ceives new impetus during pregnancy and childbirth. 

There is a complete correlation between preconscious manifestations 
of emotions and the hormonal function of the ovaries in the sexual cycle. 


The latter brings to the fore the emotional needs which participate in 


creating emotional tensions. Estrogens lead to extraverted activity with 
increase in heterosexual desire, 


: culminating at ovulation. Progesterone 
turns the woman's interest into herself, pregnancy, childbirth, The study 
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of the premenstrual phase gives a clue to the physiology and pathology of 
the climacterium. The woman reaches her highest level of psychosexual 
integration at the height.of the menstrual cycle. As menstruation ap- 
proaches, this integration declines; this is usually interpreted analytically 
as a reliving of the original trauma of the first menstruation, with fear and 
resentment of “castration,” expressed either with hostile impulses toward 
men or feelings of depreciation and loss. In the premenstrual phase there 
is regression of libido from genital integration to anal-sadistic or passive 
dependent levels. 

If such regression occurs in every cycle with the decline of estrogens, 
what may the woman expect at menopause? Yet with the progress of psy- 
chosexual maturation, with pregnancy and childbirth, the premenstrual 
symptoms decrease. Women who are denied this fulfillment of their 
physiological needs suffer from premenstrual tension and depression to a 
severe degree, as with one twenty-five-year-old married woman who had 
severe symptoms accompanied by hopelessness alternating with- unex- 


pressed rage. She was self-centered and childless, with a strong masculine - 


identification. Menses were irregular and long, with no pains until seven- 
teen: this indicated inadequate ovarian function going hand in hand with 
rebellion against her feminine role. She felt an inner frustration and 
emptiness; the accompanying anger was turned inward with feelings of 
inferiority. Thus, arrested psychosexual development may lead to the ex- 
periencing of inhibition of hormonal function as internal frustration. 

This feeling of frustration expresses a lack of libido, rather than a 
reaction to dammed-up libido. It is the center of the emotional experience 
of the climacterium. When the hormonal function declines, the tensions 
originating in the conflicts of feminine development may return. The 
rebellion of puberty is repeated when the inner frustration of declining 
hormonal function reactivates aggressive, regressive behavior. Hormonal 
therapy is not enough at such times; psychotherapy is needed as well. 

Some women become overactive instead of, or before, becoming de- 
pressed. Those who feel that they have not achieved the goal of femininity 
are seized by fear of aging or losing their attractiveness. Such narcissistic 
behavior is related to the hormonal decline which may occur at just the 
time when the woman is faced with complex life tasks. If she fails to meet 
them, her self is hurt, leading to feelings of inferiority and depression. Two 
such cases, one leading to psychosis and the other to suicide, are pre- 
sented: in each the woman was a rigid, narcissistic individual who re- 
sponded to disappointments by narcissistic, regressive behavior at the 
climacterium. In the normal sexual cycle the woman can master the con- 
flicts of the premenstrual phase, but at the climacterium the narcissistic 
armor breaks down. 1 

Are we then justified in classing the well-defined cessation of repro- 
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ductive function'as a “developmental phase,” Benedek àsks? True, it has 
its pitfalls, but so has every developmental phase—oedipal, puberty, etc.; 
in each, new problems must be dealt with and integrated. 

Adult love in the woman is manifested by two specific functions— 
intuition and motherliness. Helene Deutsch's concept of deeply rooted pas- 
sivity and a specific tendency to introversion as specific factors in feminine 
psychology are borne out by the study of sexual cycles. These characteristics 
are repeated cyclically in correlation with progesterone production; they 
are the psychodynamic manifestations of the female propagative tendency, 
and are a preparation for the tasks of motherhood, which plays a significant 
role in the development of women. Physiologically it completes matura- 
tion; psychologically it channels the primarily introverted, narcissistic 
tendencies into the “feminine” qualities of responsiveness and the desire 
to care for others, etc. 

The accomplishments of the reproductive period will sustain the per- 
sonality at the "change of life." As the desexualization of the emotional 
needs proceeds, the balanced personality finds new aims for psychic energy, 
much as at the oedipal phase repression of sexual impulses leads to super- 
ego formation and socialization. Middle-aged women often show a greater 
social consciousness and a greater desire to learn. This may represent a 
"masculine protest,” long hidden behind the “feminine role,” but studies 
show that narcissistic women with masculine identifications do not de- 
velop in this way—rather, they become ill. It is more likely that these 
mature women, reassured that their main job is done, may draw on the 
emotional capital thus invested to overcome earlier feelings of inferiority 
and insecurity. They may thus be able to rise above the regressive phe- 
nomena of the climacterium, to their own and society's benefit. 

‘The male climacterium is significantly different, since there is no 
cyclical process to prepare men for the traumata of aging. Men lose their 
sexual capacities over a longer period of time, and there is no "change of 

life." Aging is a slow, insidious process, which men may fear and deny, 
and for which they are not emotionally prepared by the premenstrual 
phenomena women experience monthly. In our society there is little 
premium on aging. Men never cease having to prove themselves, and are 
constantly striving competitively to compensate for their insecurities. The 


first signs of diminishing potency—sexual and otherwise—bring about a 
serious narcissistic conflict 


Women have an easier time. The woman, after mastering the adaptive 
tasks of the climacterium, can plan an active life; reaping the harvest of 
earlier achievements in the love of her family, while all that she now 
achieves is regarded as surplus. This surplus gratification sustains emo- 


tional satisfaction and serves to balance the regressive phenomena of 
senescence. 
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5. Male Development 

It is interesting to observe that only two papers concerned with the 
question of male development were published during 1950. EDITH JACOB- 
son (100), in DEVELOPMENT OF THE WISH FOR A CHILD IN Bovs, calls at- 


tention to a prephallic phase in which boys play out mother-child games. 


with dolls in which the child in fantasy incorporates the mother in whole 
or in part, and then restores her as a baby through birth by the anal, mouth, 
or navel route. Castration threats and/or the birth of a sibling are the 
two crucial infantile experiences, the reaction to which may result in re- 
gression to the earlier pregnancy fantasies, with a resultant pathological 
outcome. 

Although Freud long ago described pregnancy fantasies in boys and 
men, there are no papers dealing explicitly with the question of the wish 
for a child in males, except for a paragraph in an article by Brunswick. 
The conspicuous neglect of such studies despite the abundant material 
available from the analyses of almost all males also deserves comment. 

Wishful thinking about a baby arises very early in the development 
of both boys and girls. In the second year of life children relate themselves 
to toy dolls and play out mother-child games in which the actual roles are 
reversed. The boy also feeds and diapers the doll, praises and scolds it, and 
in general handles it the way he feels he is or wants to be treated by his 
mother. This play promotes self-assertion and independent strivings and 
assists the children in gaining mastery over preoedipal conflicts. The un- 
derlying fantasies in this early period, emphasized by Melanie Klein and 
elaborated by the author, correspond to those uncovered in the analyses of 
adult patients of both sexes who have strong preoedipal fixations. The 
equation of breast, womb (intestine, feces), and baby is maintained in the 
fantasy in which the child incorporates the mother in part or as a whole 
and then restores her by reproducing her through the anus, mouth or navel 
as a baby that can now be dominated, loved, and punished. Such oral-anal 
fantasies of pregnancy and delivery precede the phallic phase; the wish for 
a baby is historically older than the wish for or pride in the penis. 

When the father enters the scene as rival and love object, the archaic 
pregnancy and birth fantasies are transformed and related to primal-scene 


concepts. Impregnation of the woman is linked with the incorporation of ` 


urine, feces, or the man’s penis. The earlier passive pregnancy wish shifts 
from mother to father, from her breast to his penis, and arouses homo- 


sexual fantasies in boys. 


With the onset of the oedipal period, the sexual fantasies of boys and _ 


girls diverge. In girls the wish for a baby may substitute for the supposedly 
lost penis. The boy's discovery of the female genital mobilizes castration 
fears, affirms his identification with father, and encourages renunciation 
of the wishes for pregnancy and a child. 
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The ultimate outcome in men hinges on two major infantile experi- 
ences—the castration threat, and the birth of a sibling. Strong castration 
fears may force a retreat to the passive feminine role and latent homo 
sexuality with unconscious envy of the woman's ability to grow and pro- 
duce children. The cathexis withdrawn from the penis is displaced onto. 
the wish for a baby. In adult life, identification with the wife during preg-? 
nancy and childbirth, competition with her in caring for the infant.ac- 

“companied by overaffectionate and anxious attitudes, may be sequelae, 
Neurotic disturbances may develop in such a man if, during marriage, he 
is childless. l 

The birth of a sibling stirs up primal-scene fantasies, revives pre- 

- genital concepts and creates rivalry conflicts with father and the newcomer. 
Identification with the mother in her love and care of the infant, as a solu-- 
tion to.these conflicts, while desirable in a girl, is pathological in a boy, 
except as a temporary defensive maneuver. ' 

_ During latency the cleavage in behavior and attitudes between the 

, Sexes becomes sharp. The little boy reacts to the girl's doll play with disgust. 
The differences become marked in adolescence; the eighteen-year-old girl - 
is absorbed with problems of maternity while her malé'peer either has no | 

' thoughts of having children or seeks sexual relations in^which impregna- - 

: tion of the partner can be avoided. 
=< The absence of longings for children in men, until they, approach 
marriage, is a defense against envy of the woman's reproductive function. — 
The existence of the same defense in male analysts may account for the 
neglect of studies of the male wish for children. 

. ‘Even healthy masculine identifications which amount to mature 
re istic strivings for marriage and children, and the readiness to assume 
fatherly responsibilities, may be fused with irrational wishes. Marriage 
spells an end to freedom and stirs up death fears which.in turn reactivate 
- Omnipotent wishes which can be gratified by haying children who guaran- 
- tee survival. The wife's pregnancy may mobilize oedipal, preoedipal, and ) 
sibling rivalry experience; sexual frustration during this period, and the — 

[ nursing demands of the infant, may enhance these conflicts, . 

x The ability to transform infantile and narcissistic fantasies into a 

quy paternal relationship with children depends on a man's past his- 
ory, mainly on successful identification with the father and mastery of 
sibling rivalry. However, the wife’s attitude and personality, and her psy- — 
chosexual makeup, as well as the development of the child are also im- — 
^ portant factors in the final outcome. 


€ Clinical material illustrating many facets of the problem is drawn i 


from tl e case of a young married. man, suffering from long-standing psycho- 
_ Somatic symptoms and hypochondriacal fears 1 


f ’ à » who was mainly concerned - 
about being childless. After he began his analysis, his wife conceived. He, 
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in turn, developed neurotic anxieties about her pregnancy and later about 3 
his child's upbringing and state of health. fe 
The key to the neurotic problem was the patient's peculiar oedipal Y 
history. His mother had expected a girl; she accepted him because he was — 
a very beautiful child, Overindulged and overprotected, he developed into ~ - 
a handsome, lazy, superficial spendthrift. Attractive to women, and-drawn - 
to those older and married, he led a promiscuous sex life until, in his 
twenties, he developed tuberculosis. This illness, which deprived him of + 
his youthful beauty, was akin to the somatic illnesses in childhood which — . 
had helped him win away his mother's love from his father and siblings; — 
this was followed by disillusionment at the age of fifteen, at the arrival of. ` 
a female sibling. Just as he had regarded his mother's pregnancy as a hostile * 
act, he later reacted similarly to his wife's pregnancy. Another parallel was — - 
his overprotective reaction to his hated sibling, which he repeated with hi$ 
child. Preoedipal fantasies of orally incorporating mother's breast and. 
father's penis which accompanied pregnancy and child-bearing wishes set . 
the stage for psychosomatic symptoms. Identification with his mother and | — 
development of many of her physical symptoms represented efforts to deal. — 


with his castration:conflict, which was heightened by the discovery of hero E. 
menstruation when he was between three and five years old. This identifi- l 
cation and dependence on her precipitated severe symptoms whene t e 


castration threats-appeared; a genital infection during marriage i 

fied this problem. The arrival of a child of his own was no cure because he 

displaced his castration conflict onto the child. aid TU 
The second contribution to the problem of development in the male AS 

is A Trip To THE CENTER OF THE EARTH (JULES VERNE). An ote -aye 

Fantasy, by Marie LANGER (124). P EN | 
In Verne's novel, a shy, passive orphan, urged on by the girl in. ‘3 

whom he loyes, joins his uncle, whom he admires and fears, in an adventure i k n 

in which he penetrates the center of the earth through a volcano. After c h: 

overcoming many dangers, he emerges a hero and marries the girl he loves. —§ — 

According to Langer, this story may be regarded as representing the ado- | ~ « 

lescent boy's struggles to overcome his unconscious fears associated with — Au 

the desire to cohabit with the mother and kill the rival father. Fears cimo 

by aggressions toward both parents, the possible denial of mother's mil 

the violence óf the primal scene, and of the adolescent’s own sexual desires, j 

and of the frightening fantasied contents of the mother's body, are sym- 

bolized in this novel. Overcoming such fears is essential to successful male ^ 


‘development. Final emergence from the dangers represents the fantasy of 


rebirth. The girl unconsciously senses these fears in the boy, and encourages k 
him to undertake the adventure of overcoming them. — - "t: ^ ri t 3 


“1 This paper is fully summarized in Chapter X. S 
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SUMMARY 1 

In surveying the literature on deyelopmental studies for 1950 one is 

struck by the ferment of activity im this field of psychoanalysis. Direct ob- 

servation is a tool employed within the psychoanalytic framework with in- 

"*creasing frequency. Intensive study of the multiplicity of factors influent- 
ing the psychological growth of the individual widens the scope of psycho- 
analytic research, discourages oversimplifications, and promises to intro- 
duce greater clarity and precision into our knowledge of development. The 
interdependence of these multiple factors encourages the introduction of | 
data from allied. fields. The study of “experimental situations," as de- 
scribed by Anna Freud, promises to furnish a method of verification for 
testing psychoanalytic hypotheses. 

Research into the development of the ego, particularly its early phases, - 
was the major subject of attention, but the correlation of such studies with 
those of the libidinal and aggressive drives is inherent in all such research. - 

* The influence of the mother-child relationship upon ego development is | 
in the forefront of the study of these early phases. It appears worthy of 
note that the reconstructions of psychic development in earliest infancy, 
in the view of practically all of the authors whose work is described in this 
chapter, differ radically from those of the highly structured concept of the 
infant ego which is to be found in the writings of Melanie Klein. Research I 
into the experiences of the latency period and of puberty and adolescence, 
and their effects upon the development of the mature personality received — 
little representation in the literature of 1950. It is perhaps a result of the - 
relative neglect of such study that very little appeared concerning the role 
of the father and the development of the superego. In passing it may be 
noted that another (anthropological) study cast doubt upon the univer- - 
sality of the latency period in man. 

The psychology of female development was the subject of considerably 
more research than that of the male; in the former field, the question of — 


the existence of early vaginal sensations continued to attract investigation . 
and to arouse controversy. 
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' EGO PSYCHOLOGY 


JACOB A. ARLOW, M.D. 


The expanding breadth of psychoanalytic experience has in recent + 


years directed the attention of psychoanalysts more and more to the de- 
velopment, functions and disturbances of the ego. In Chapter IV psycho- 


analytic contributions during 1950 concerning problems of development, 


the maturational sequences of the ego and their aberrations were dis- 
cussed. The present chapter will consider primarily contributions con- 
cerning tlie functions of the ego. Because psychoanalytic observations are 
usually made in the context of the therapeutic situation, knowledge con- 
cerning the normal functions of the ego is often obtained from data re- 
lating to the inhibitions, distortions and the defensive utilization of such 
functions. This would be in accord with the principle of multiple de- 
termination which operates in the realm of psychic phenomena. It is dif- 
ficult, therefore, to make a sharp delineation between those papers which 
deal exclusively with normal functions of the ego and material which is 
concerned with pathological functioning at the same time. 


Following the guiding principle of this survey, the contributions in. 


this chapter are classified, not in accordance with any a priori formula- 
tions, but entirely on the basis of the nature of the papers published during 
1950 on the subject of the functions of the ego. These papers fall into the 
following categories: , 


I. General Theoretical Considerations 


II. Specific Functions of the Ego 7 


The latter group is subdivided as follows: 


1. Theory of thought processes i 
2. Learning difficulties 
3. Sublimation ^ 
4. Symbolism j "E 
5. Mechanisms of defense ; 
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» ^, GENERAL THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Historically, psychoanalysis originally developed as a therapeutic teche 

nique and the investigation of the id and its derivatives preceded Fre id's 

. more formalized knowledge of the ego. As psychoanalytic theory and prae 
tice advanced, the later structural concept of the psyche, modalities 
of experience and sensation, thought, language and leariting processe 
which had been confined to the domain of general nonanalytic psychology, 
became more and more the subject of psychoanalytic investigation, AS 
these studies into the form and functions of the ego accumula 
psychoanalysis gradually emerged as the basis for a theory. of genera 
psychology. Heinz HARTMANN (88) was among the first to point this © t 
and to indicate the need for a more precise formulation of concepts cong 
cerning this development in his paper COMMENTS ON THE PsvCHOANALYTIG 
THEORY OF THE Eco. Such precision is necessary, he observes, in order 
place theoretical constructions, experimental observations, and techni 

> innovations in a proper frame of reference. In his paper Hartmann defint : 
the ego in terms of its functions and discusses the various methods of ob 
serving the development and integration of these functions. The energ 
cathexes of the ego and their origin and vicissitudes are of utmost 
portance for the development of both psychic health and disease. 


functions. A number of its activities, such as the coórdination and inte; 
tion of experience and behavior, have been grouped under the heading ot 
the "synthetic function." à 
Certain aspects of the ego, like conflict and defense, are readily 
cessible to observation during clinical psychoanalysis. Other functions oF 
the ego, although subject to direct observation independent of the thera 
peutic technique, have to be evaluated from the psychoanalytic point of 
view. It is especially in this sense that the study of ego psychology helps tof 
constitute psychoanalysis as the basis of a general psychology. Because aó i 
justment to reality and achievement within the social milieu are so clearly. 
related to ego functioning, there may be a tendency to conceive of ego ps% 
chology as independent of the biological aspect of development. Studies 0 f 
the ego's adaptive capacities and of its synthesizing functions, especially in 
the earliest stages of its development, bring psychoanalysis closer to physt 
ology, in particular to the physiology of the brain. Analytic hypotheses ap: 
plied to this early preverbal stage are frequently subject to "adulto 
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morphic" and “psychosomorfihic” errors. This is an area in which Wifect 
observation of the growing infant can help eliminate propositions which 
are obviously contradicted by*behavioral data., 

In the lower forms of life, for example, self-preservation is regarded. 
as instinctive, an‘inHerited preformed set of adaptive drives or pui 
In the human, those activities‘which are grouped undér the heading o! 
sélf-preservation aré recognized as a function of the ego into which libidinal’ 
and aggressive tendencies as well as physiological mechanisms come to 
play. According to Hartmann, the ego is more than the developmental 
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by-product ofthe influence of reality on instinctual drives. It is partly - 


autonomous in itsorigin. Both the ego and the id are assumed to have be- - 
come differentiated from the matrix of animal instinct. The autonomous 
characteristics of the ego develop as the result of experience (learning) and 
maturation. These autonomous factors are influenced by the sexual and . 
aggressive drives and they may become involved in the ego's defense against 


& 


instincts, reality or superego. In this connection, Hartmann points .out T. 


that the origin.of defense mechanisms, which play so important a role in 
the clinical study of the ego, requires further study. While heredity is one - 
factor; some of the defense mechanisms are apparently modeled after cer- 
tain forms of instinctual behavior, as may be seen in the relationship be- 
tween 'introjection and oral incorporation. Other mechanisms of defense 
are patterned after the early autonomous functions of the ego. ‘ 
Structural psychology helps to clarify the meaning of ego cathexis and 
narcissism. The “original reservoir" of the libido is in the id, while the , 
libido which accrues to the ego through identification is “secondary narcis- 
sism." In this respect it is important to note that the opposite of object 


". cathexis is not ego cathexis but rather self-cathexis. This is so because self- 


cathexis does not specify in precisely what area of the psyche the libidinal 
charge has been invested, whether it is in the id, in the ego, or in the super- 
ego. Since aggressive drives are now considered as parallel to libidinal 
tendencies, it is more precise to consider narcissism as libidinal cathexis 
of the self. 

Freud has formulated the thesis that the ego works with the desexual- 
ized libido. According to the considerations just mentioned, it is necessary 


to broaden this hypothesis and to include among the sources of energy | 


available to the ego such portions of the aggressive drive which have been 
neutralized. The degree of this neutralization is of course variable, and 
pathological phenomena are more likely to be caused by the concentra- 
tion of insufficiently neutralized instinctual energy. Whether all the energy _ 
available to the ego originates in the instinctual drives, Hartmann is unable 


to say. It is possible that some of it originates with the autonomous ego. —— 


- The energy used by the ego in countercathexis does not necessarily come 


entirely from the drives against which it is used. Neutralized aggressive 
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ener; y may contribute to countercathexis even if the drive which is being 
warded off was nof originally aggressive in nature. 

Ego interests may be described as strivings for What is useful. These | 
may be preconscious or conscious. They usually center around values like 
ethical and’ religious norms and social prestige and may include mental 
functioning. Interests in the ego may collaborate or be antagonistic to other 
ego functions. The dominance of these useful ego interests in the per- 
sonality is by no means a criterion of mental health. 

At present we have only limited knowledge of the conflicts which exist: 
between functions of the ego. There are, for example, striking contrasts in 
this respect. The ego opposes instinctual drives, but also helps bring them 
to gratification. It utilizes intellectual insight, but at the same time fosters 
rationalization. It promotes objective knowledge of reality, but it also 
absorbs prejudices. Thus, when an ego is described as being rational or 
realistic it is only one specific function or aspect of the ego which is at the 
moment under consideration. 

The ego's adaptive capacity to achieve and to attain in one direction” 
may cause disturbance in other aspects of ego functioning. It is therefore 
necessary to study carefully the interrelations between the different areas 
of ego functioning before a useful, working concept of ego structure cam. 
be outlined. 


II. SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS OF THE EGO 
1. Theory of Thought Processes 


The tendency to consider problems of broad psychological function. 
from the psychoanalytic point of view is represented by three papers deal- 
ing with the psychology of thought processes. Davin Rapaport (169) at- 
tempts to formulate a comprehensive theory in his paper entitled ON THE | 
PSYCHOANALYTIC THrEory or THINKING. The other two papers by Ernst | 
Kris (111) and Edoardo Weiss (225) direct attention to the psychology of 
certain types of thought processes. Rapaport's paper, perhaps one of the: 
first efforts of its kind in psychoanalytic history, illustrates the trend to 
integrate academic and psychoanalytic psychology. 1 

i Rapaport attempts a thoroughly systematic psychoanalytic theory of. 
thinking. This is a highly condensed study in which considerations of 
genetic, topographical, structural, and economic elements are corres 
lated. Essentially, thinking is an elaboration of the dynamic situation | 
which exists in the earliest phases of ego development during which the 
primary process is dominant. When tensions rise to the point where dis- 
charge should take place but no need-satisfying object is present, discharge - 
must be delayed. During this externally imposed delay, one of the most ime. 

` portant things that happens is the emergence of a hallucinatory image © 
the object which is capable of satisfying the need. This hallucinatory 
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image is the archetype of thought. At this stage cathexes are mobile and 
therefore can readily be displaced from the original perception of the 
need-satisfying objet to memory traces of this object. With advancing de- 
velopment, the diffuse image of the need-satisfying object is differentiated 
into discrete objects and experiences, all of which are still related to ing 
stinctual drives. It becomes possible, then, for a multitude of instinct rep- - 
resentations to replace the original undifferentiated one. The core of the ' 
transition from the primary to the secondary process lies in the change | 
which takes place in the character of the delay. Whereas originally the ^ 
delay was due to external circumstances, in the secondary process the de- 

lay is the result of the functioning of an internal control. The controlling 
delay seems to be the prototype of the defensive processes of the ego, and jt 

is probable that all defenses are varieties of countercathectic functioning. 

The various aspects of the developing theory of thinking may best be 
summarized in the words of the author. “Genetically the thought process ' 
is conceived of as arising in the form of hallucinatory images and ideas of ,, 
drive objects, or hallucinatory wish-fulfillments, and to develop into a 
process of detour on the way toward gratification. Genetically, therefore, 
we distinguish primary and secondary processes. The former strive for 
full immediate discharge of tensions, operate with mobile cathexes, and 
stand under the regulation of the pleasure principle. On the basis of the 
equivalence of all ideas which are representations of the same drive, the 
primary process employs condensation, displacement and other mecha- 
nisms in pursuing its aims of tension discharge. The secondary process 
operates with small amounts of bound cathexes, and allows no discharge 
before experimental action with these small amounts has proved that the 
action is likely to decrease tension; it assumes equivalences not in terms of 
representations of the same drive, but in terms of reality relations and 
meaning, being regulated by the reality principle. 

“Topographically thought processes may be either unconscious (pri- | 
mary processes), or preconscious and conscious (secondary processes). This — . 
parallelism of unconscious and primary, on the one hand, and precon- 
scious-conscious and secondary on the other, is somewhat arbitrary, since 
the ego may use primary processes too for its purposes as in wit, inspiration, 
etc., by hypercathecting them. These are, however, at this point, problems 
of cathectic dynamics which await future clarification. The criteria for 
distinguishing these so-called topographical concepts are achieved in 
psycho-analytic metapsychology more or less exclusively in terms of dif- 
ferential characteristics of cathectic processes. 

"Structurally the emergence and development of thought processes is 
one aspect of the emergence and development of the ego, and thought '. 
processes are integral parts of ego-processes. They are an outstanding aspect — — 


. and instrument of reality testing subserving the reality principle. The in- 
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teresting and important problems of the role of thought processes in the 
synthetic and diffetentiating processes of the ego have not been discussed. 
Nor have we touched on the relationship of thought processes to skills, 
motor abilities, etc., i.e., to the whole field of problems Hartmann referred 
to as the conflict-free ego sphere. 

“Economically we have traced the development of cathectic (energy) 
distributions. We have followed the development from mobile to bound 
cathexes and clarified the concepts of counter-cathexes, hypercathexes, at- 
tention cathexes, and delibidinized or sublimated energies. We have at- 
tempted to show how the development of systems of control of cathexes 
by systems of energies of a higher cathectic level though of lesser intensity 
comes about. We have dwelt on the functions of consciousness and atten- 
tion and defined both in terms of cathectic dynamics. 

“Finally, we have shown that from the biological point of view think- 
ing is experimental action with small amounts of energy. Thinking ex- 
plores the possible pathways of action to find the one of least resistance, 
least danger, and greatest directness, while preserving almost intact the 
energy necessary for motor action. This formulation integrates the biologi- 
cal advantage of thinking into the psycho-analytic theory of thinking." 


Rapaport's highly condensed paper may serve as a background for the 
presentation of psychoanalytic studies of specific aspects of the psychology 
of thought processes. Like Rapaport, Ernst Kris (111) in PRECONSCIOUS 
MENTAL Processes, accentuates the importance of considering ego func- 
tions from the point of view of the nature and mobility of the energy with 
which a particular preconscious thought is invested. Kris maintains that 
the essential distinction consists in the fact that unconscious processes use 
mobile energy, whereas preconscious processes use bound energy. Varia- 
tions in the mobility and energy cathexis of the preconscious thought will 
determine whether it is drawn into the unconscious or whether it proceeds 
into consciousness. 

Kris states that there is still some disposition to regard the unconscious 
as the primary and real subject matter of psychoanalysis in spite of the 
fact that Freud stressed the importance of the preconscious. The theoretical 
bases for the distinction between unconscious and preconscious have varied 
considerably. Originally verbalization was considered a specific function 
of the preconscious, but this relationship of the preconscious to verbaliza- 
tion has come to be regarded as less significant than other processes in the 
ego. The difference between preconscious and unconscious mental activi- 
ties is more readily explained by considerations concerning the nature of 
the prevalent psychic energy; to wit, unconscious processes use mobile 
energy, preconscious processes use bound energy. 

The assumption that the ego directs countercathexes against the id is 
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essential in the study of preconscious mental processes. It is also im- 
portant to bear in mind that a preconscious process ffom which the ego 
has withdrawn its cathexis becomes subject to investment with energy 
from the id. Such a preconscious process will then be drawn into the pri- 
mary process. The reverse occurs when id derivatives are cathected with 


ego energy and become part of the preconscious. It is possible, moreover, | 


for contents of the id to reach consciousness without ever becoming pre- 
conscious. This is what happens, for example, in the case of hallucinations. 
Kris raises three problems for discussion. First, why don't all precon- 
scious processes reach consciousness with equal ease? The solution to this 
problem involves the functions of recognition, recall, and integration. A 
case is described which permits insight into the recapture of elusive 
thoughts. When the patient was able to recognize the significance of an 
automatic drawing she could recall the forgotten memory which had 
elicited the drawing. Historical interpretations in the course of clinical 
psychoanalysis serve a similar role. Recognition helps to integrate id 
derivatives which previously had not been invested with sufficient cathexis 
into the pattern which is indicated by the psychoanalytic reconstruction. 
This in turn strengthens the ego's position and permits a reduction of 
countercathexis and the emergence or infiltration of further material. 
The second problem discussed by Kris relates to the differences in 
the content and thought processes which occur within the preconscious. 
These phenomena cover a continuum from dreamlike imagery to logical 
formulation. Kris links these phenomena to two types of bound energy at 
the disposal of the preconscious; first, nonneutralized libido and aggres- 
sion. These tend to be discharged into fantastic and freely wandering 
thought processes. The second type of bound energy at the disposal of the 
preconscious is the neutralized energy which enters into purposeful re- 
flection. Freud's formulation concerning wit is cited by Kris as an example 


-of the relevance of this concept to the processes of creative imagination. 


According to Freud, in the creation of wit a preconscious thought is en- 
trusted for a moment to unconscious elaboration. Under certain condi- 
tions the ego may regulate the depth of regression and with it the shift of 
cathexis from the outer world to the id. 

Finally Kris inquires into the emotional reactions which accompany 
the emergence of preconscious material into consciousness. He suggests 
that the solution of preconscious problems affords pleasure through the 
discharge of neutral energy. The emergence of new ideas, their tendency to 
slip away, and the premonition of hypotheses yet to come, shed light upon 
this process and may be exemplified by the history of psychoanalysis itself 
as is illustrated by a study of Freud's own letters. In order to lift the barrier 
between preconscious and conscious mental processes, two elements are 
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required; namely, full cathexis with neutralized energy and a state of being 
syntonic with the ego. > 

Sexualization of preconscious thought in the process of attaining con- 
sciousness accounts for the emotional experiences which accompany revela- 
tions. The feeling of full control and discharge of tension and the state of 
becoming aware of significant ideas or achievements mobilizes deep layers 
of the personality; id energies suddenly combine with ego energies, mobile 
energies with bound and neutralized cathexes in order to produce the 
unique experience of inspiration which is felt as reaching consciousness 
from outside the individual. Recollections of earlier passive gratifica- 
tions, such as nursing, are perhaps involved in this experience. Thus, the 
most daring intellectual activities may be combined or based upon the 
experience of passively receiving. 


In a paper called Sense or REALITY AND REALITY Testine in which he 
utilizes concepts originally advanced by Federn, Epoarpo Weiss (225) 
demonstrates that sensory data do not necessarily impart a sense of reality 
nor does the sense of reality correspond in all cases to an accurate testing of 
reality. The sensation of reality is conveyed to stimuli not simply by their 
entrance through the sense organs, but rather by their penetration of what 
Federn has called the “ego boundary." 

t The early theory of ego development maintained that sensory percep- 
tion was the basis for our knowledge of reality, that our sense organs at- 
tached the index of objective reality to stimuli from the outside world. 
Certain disorders of the ego, however, show that one cannot rely indis- 
criminately on sensory perception to impart the sensation of reality. In 
feelings of estrangement, for example, the objects of the external world, al- 
though clearly perceived by the sense organs, are nevertheless felt as un- 
real. Conversely, the images perceived in dreams and the contents of hal- 
lucinations are sensed as real although they are only mental products. 

_ The healthy person subjects the data of reality to a set of mental pro- 
cedures included in the term “reality testing.” The paranoid patient, how- 
ever, senses as real the content of his mental products without resorting to 


any testing of their reality. On the contrary, he may sense the reality of : 


his delusions in spite of evident proofs to the contrary. Therefore, it is of 
paramount importance to discriminate between "reality testing" and 
"the sense of reality." The sense of reality applies to the sensation per 
taining to the discrimination between “inner thought value" and "external 
reality value" of all data (Federn's terms). 


The rational ego has a great need for integration and coherence. The 
capacity for logical thinking serves this need and therefore plays an im- 
portant role in reality testing. In the paranoiac the function of logical 
thinking is highly developed but instead of being used in the interest of 
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reality testing, it is used for purposes.of rationalization and secondary 


elaboration. The obvious function of these activities is to establish an - 


agreement between the contents of delusions, which are sensed as real, and 
the correctly perceived and acknowledged data of the external world which 
cannot be denied either. 

Secondary elaboration is employed by the ego in dreams in order tò 
give an appearance of coherence, logic and sense to the manifest content of 
dreams. The degree of success which the dream work achieves in this re- 
spect is dependent on the degree to which the ego of the dreamer is awake. 
Federn has shown that the dreaming ego is a partially awakened ego. 'The 
paranoiac's ego, however, being in a state of full wakefulness, employs 
secondary elaboration to perform two functions, namely, establishing a 
coherent facade for the conscious delusions and also reconciling the false 
reality with the correctly acknowledged facts of the external world. Since 
these rationalizations and secondary elaborations of the paranoiac do not 
influence the reactions of other people, he has to resort to an additional 
mechanism of adjustment vis à vis the external world, namely, the, dis- 
simulation of his delusions. He tries to behave in the presence of other 
people according to their expectations and their sense of "reality." 

The working patterns of reality testing undergo a development from 
early childhood until the age of rational maturity. For children, parents 
constitute the absolute authority. The normal mode of reality testing for 
children rests to a great extent on reconciliation with the opinions and 
teachings of his parents. The absorption of the parents' ideas of social, 
moral and religious matters constitutes an important feature in the de- 
velopment of the superego. Some convictions acquired in childhood do not 
yield easily to later sets of contradictory data because the early convictions 
had served the child the important function of mastering specific anxieties 
and of imparting a sense of security. Many convictions which are accurate 
in deeper levels of the ego can no longer be influenced by patterns of 
reality testing, which are built on higher levels of ego experience. An in- 
dividual with an ego of strong moral, social and religious prejudices which 
are based on early identifications, when confronted with contradictory 
"realities," tends to adopt a mental attitude similar to that of the para- 


noiac. In spite of the fact that the dynamic processes of the two conditions - 


are quite different, there is nevertheless in both cases a false reality which 
is accepted for emotional reasons without any defect in the "sense of re- 
ality" being involved. 

Federn has ascribed the sensation of discrimination between idea- 
tion and perception of the external world to a "sense organ of the ego." 
This flexible dividing line between inner mentality and external reality 
Federn calls the ego boundary. In waking life the individual senses his 


mental ego to be inside his body ego. The unified ego has established an — 
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external boundary between the external world and a mental boundary 
toward the id. So long as no physical or mental stimuli impinge on the 
ego boundaries from without, one is unaware of them. The ego boundaries 
havea checking function on the stimuli which enter and also act as counter- 
cathexes to prevent the invasion of repressed drives into the ego. 

The sensation of reality is conveyed to stimuli not simply by their en- 
trance through the sense organs but rather by their penetration of the ego 
boundary. When the cathexis is withdrawn from that section of the 
boundary in which a given sense organ lies, the perceived objects are 
sensed as unreal. This gives rise to the feeling of estrangement. Through 
weakening of the inner ego boundary, repressed ideas may invade the ego 
from the id without being integrated into the coherent ego. In that case 
the invading content is sensed as real and hallucinations and delusions are 
established. Federn conceived the ego boundary as the sense organ of the 
ego. Every physical or mental stimulus which crosses the cathected ego 
boundary from without, whether from the “inner” (id) or “outer” (external 
world), is sensed as external reality. Reality as a sensation means that 
whatever is outside one's ego and mentality is felt as within the ego and a 
coherent part of it. 

Freud himself characterized the id as the inner foreign country in re- 
spect to the ego and Federn's explanation of delusions and hallucinations 
is consistent with this view. The "reality testing" of the infant, according 
to Freud, is based on bodily movements. It perceives that objects change 
direction, disappear or reappear in relation to the infant's bodily move- 
ments. They are accordingly recognized as existing in the external world; 
that is, they are real. However, once the dynamically efficient ego bounda- 
ries are established, this primitive form of reality testing loses its func- 
tion of orientation. What is sensed as real can no longer be reversed by any 
reality testing or reasoning. 

: In the past “false realities" such as delusions and hallucinations were 
simply explained by some temporary or permanent breakdown of reality 
testing, but Federn has shown that they are due to a definite deficiency of 


the ego in the nature of a withdrawal of cathexis. These deficiencies are not 
related to any testing of reality. 
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2. Learning Difficulties 


The field of pedagogy like the psychology of thinking represents an- 
other area which until now has been dominated by academic psychology. | 
Education is a complicated process in which many functions of the ego con- | 
verge and fuse. Difficulties in the learning process, accordingly, may arise 
from various disturbances of functions of the ego. It is in this realm that 
psychoanalysis is in a position to make an important immediate and prac- 
tical contribution toward alleviating an ever-pressing social problem. This 
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was the purpose of the PANEL: Concerninc LrARNING DrrricurTIES (150) 
which was held at the Annual Convention of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association. The contributions to this panel fell into two categories. The 
first four papers by M. Kris, E. Liss, J. Kestenberg, and K. Wolff dealt 
with the broad philosophical and psychological principles involved in the 
educational process. The last three papers of the panel by M. Mahler, E. 
Klein and O. Sperling, on the other hand, described specific clinical mani- 
festations of learning difficulties. The latter is also the subject matter of a 
paper by Herbert I. Harris (86). 

To return to the PANEL: Concerninc Learninc DirricurTIES, Mari- 
anne Kris, the chairman of the panel, pointed out how important it is to 
find a frame of reference sufficiently broad to cover the problems en- 
countered in clinical practice which would also allow for a classification 
more precise than that which exists at the present time. She suggested that 
such a frame of reference might be found under the general subject of 
Epistemology. Ferrier in 1854, taking the lead from the Kantian school of 
philosophers, maintained that philosophy could be divided into two main 
divisions: Epistemology, the theory of knowing, and Ontology, the science 
of what truly is. Knowledge implies a distinction as well as a relationship 
between the subjective mental process of knowing and the outer objective 
fact which is to be known or to which the act of knowing or cognizing 
refers. The structure of the subjective process called "knowing" is in the 
domain of psychology. It includes the act of knowing as a condition of 
the individual mind, a process which can be inspected and analyzed in the 
manner similar to that to which every other matter of fact can be treated 
and with respect to which there may be discovered uniformities designated 
as "natural laws." In this frame of reference, knowledge may be regarded 


as all that the mind knows regardless of the source from which obtained — 


or the process by which it is derived. Knowledge may also be regarded as 


the aggregate of facts, truths or principles acquired or retained by the - 


mind, including intuitions and all that has been learned. Learning is a 
process of gaining knowledge or skill. The subjective process of learning, 


together with a consideration of those interferences which become a hin- 


drance to the free acquisition of knowledge, was the task to which this panel 
directed its attention. 

The first paper, entitled “The Dynamics of Learning," was pre- 
sented by Edward Liss. His major premise was that knowledge is ob- 
tained primarily through interpersonal relationships which govern the 
distribution of libidinal impulses. This distribution of libidinal impulses 
is determined partly by constitutional disposition and partly by environ- 
mental factors. The interpersonal relationships are especially important 
because of their repercussions upon the early somatic activities of the in- 

dividual. The patterns which are established in the family setting are car- 
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ried over from the home into the classroom and the world at large. These 
patterns affect the acquisition of knowledge. As a result, the motivations for 
learning will determine the use to which knowledge will be put. 

At various times in the growth of the individual, knowledge may be- 
come sexualized or charged with aggression. This may take place through 
identification with certain parents or parent substitutes or through the 
influence of siblings. This fact may determine the tempo of growth and is 
dependent upon whether the individual who is the subject of identifica- 
tion is employed in a pursuit which is regarded as predominantly masculine 
or feminine. At times this difficulty which arises through identification may 
result in a dichotomy in the individual's attitude toward learning. 

Another element which influences the learning process is one which is 
inherent in the material or symbols which are formulated by the learner. 
These symbols are structured on the phase of growth in which the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge takes place. For some individuals these stratified symbols 
take on a magical quality and may thus become a deterrent to learning. 
For others, these symbols may become an impetus to the acquisition of 
knowledge. All knowledge, says Edward Liss, consummates in wisdom if it 
is based upon “healthful interdynamics." The bizarre by-products or 
patterns which form the difficulties for which psychoanalytic. consultation 
may be required are due to variables which have occurred in interpersonal 
relationships, in biological maturation and in symbolic evaluation. The 
process of learning, he concludes, is similar to the therapeutic process of 
psychoanalysis. 

Judith Kestenberg stressed this similarity between learning and 
therapy. Both analyst and educator attempt to convert part of the id into 
ego. Where the teacher may fail by his methods, the analyst may succeed 
through his therapeutic means. Temporary or permanent impairments 
of the learning process are widespread among the normal population. In 
the neurotic, one may expect to encounter learning difficulties in the same 
measure as one encounters conflicts about sex and aggression. Lack of 
judgment, disturbances of memory, and difficulties in concentration, are 
common complaints of those who have learning difficulties. Where un- 
solved childhood problems prevail, unsolved learning problems find their 
expression in disturbances of work and restrictions of interest. Specific ex- 
amples are reading difficulties and lack of music appreciation. 

Kestenberg questioned Hartmann’s contention that some of the pri- 
mary ego functions can really be considered as autonomous. Depending 
upon the nature of the reality which shapes these functions, different re- 
sults are possible. According to her, the basic ego functions may develop as 

_ a compromise between the demands of the id and the demands of reality. 
They become tools for the exploration of the outer and the inner world 
and combine into higher functions as ego development progresses to later 
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stages. As an example, she cites the fact that displacement and condensa- 
tion operating in the id can be recognized as partial components of focal 
and peripheral vision. Later one finds these elements again in acquiring 
reading skills and in abstract thinking. 

Basic ego functions are normally the least conflict-ridden parts of the 
ego. Hartmann once called them “conflict-free sphere of the ego.” When a 
compromise between id and reality becomes impossible, however, due to 
strong demands by either, a defense develops for the purpose of combatting 
either the forces of the id or of reality. The ego uses basic ego functions for 
the purposes of this defense. Such defense, however, cannot be used as a 
tool for learning. As a result of this process of defense there takes place a 
cleavage in the ego. Basic ego functions when used for purposes of defense 
are impaired. The same functions may operate, however, without too much 
impairment in the other spheres of the personality. When either a drive or 
a defense takes over one or more basic functions for its exclusive use, this 
function of the ego is rendered unusable for learning. The same may be 
said of sublimation, and it is in this sphere that the role of the basic ego 
functions has to be explored further. A special problem raised by Kesten- 
berg is whether sublimation may be considered a specialized, highest form 
of a basic ego function, or whether sublimation operates with de-instinc- 
tualized energy while basic ego functions are free to use pure instinctual 
energy as well. 

Katherine M. Wolf defined learning in early infancy (birth to eighteen 
months of age) as a "modification of behavior that leads to a better solu- 
tion of a problem or a modification of behavior that leads to a better adap- 
tation to reality." The sources of learning are primarily two; namely, 
memory and imitation. 

The emotional impact of an experience depends on the stage of learn- 
ing. Separation from the mother means something different for the child 
who cannot distinguish between spatial displacement and final disappear- 
ing. The anxiety-ridden mother who has difficulty in touching the child is 
incapable of giving it the proper signals for distinguishing between satisfac- 
tion and danger. 'This may result in a retardation of the learning process. 

Emanuel Klein described the learning difficulties in a special type of 
individual predisposed to an obsessional neurosis. This difficulty is based 
upon the dynamics of the conflict concerning sadism. Such patients are 
extremely ambivalent, possessed of a strong superego with a tendency to 
a sense of duty and obedience, together with defiance; the ability to do 
exactly what one is told by the teacher with an inability to accept direc- 
tion; doubting with unconditional acceptance permitting of no doubt at 
all; orderliness with a strong tendency to be systematic as contrasted to 
an impulse toward disordered and senseless accumulation of things and 
facts. 
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Sublimation and reaction formation normally play a large role in the” 
acquisition of knowledge as well as in the distortion and inhibition of 
learning. The sadistic element leads to a, wish for mastery of the subject. 
It may add toxhe tenacity and»persistence of the learner. It embodies the - 
idea that knowledge is power over the resistive subject matter, over other 
pupils, over teachers and parents. This is especially true where the parent - 
is > as intellectually inferior. The pupil borrows strength in the 
form of knowledge from the teacher and uses this in the struggle against. 
the inferior parent, thus pitting teacher against parent. Knowledge thus 
is not only a sublimation of the sadistic impulses but also a defense against - 
them, in particular a defense against such aggression as is directed toward — 
the parent who supplies the major drive toward scholastic achievement. 
By learning for the parent's sake, the child pleases the parent and thus T 
denies his hostility. The sadistic impulse in learning may be exerted for — 
the sake of the person being administered to or taught. This is true, for 


example, in the case of individuals who become doctors, teachers or 
preachers. 3 
Klein described a specific type of breakdown of the learning process — 
in this group of patients. These patients were usually the sons of obses- — 
sional mothers and the problems which the patients encountered were — 
actually a reflection of the conflict between the son and the mother. The — 
mothers of these patients characteristically had a highly respected father 
with strong moral character, piety and a certain degree of learning. It was — 
with this father that the mother identified herself and craved the prestige — 
that she shared originally in being his daughter. She attempts to pattern — 
herself after the father but feels that she can never equal him because she — 
1s a woman. She may marry a weak man and be disappointed in him. Then, - 
she may project her ambitions onto her son. Such a mother usually sub- 
jects her children to rigorous early toilet training and because of her ~ 
tenacity and persistence is usually able to boast to her friends about this | 
earliest bit of learning on the part of her child. This pride in learning is — 
underscored and incorporated into the child's system of values. He is made 
to realize that the mother's pride and prestige rest in his hands and depend 
upon his grades. He is warned that disgrace will come to her if he should © 
fail. If the mother is optimistic in her attitude toward her son and the son _ 
has good intelligence, a breakdown of the learning process may be long | 
delayed or may not occur at all. If, on the other hand, the mother is pessi- 
mistic and feels to some extent unworthy of having a son in her father's 
image or if her masculine envy of her son is so intense and therefore less 
alloyed with. tender feelings, the breakdown of the son's learning process 
may occur. earlier, usually in high school around the time of adolescence. - 


From the point of view of the child, the outcome of these conflicts over the | 
learning process j 


will. depend upon the direction and distribution of his 


* 
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own aggressive impulses, his sense of guilt, and the degree to which his 
superego permits or inhibits his productivity. i 
Margaret Mahler dwelt on the energy economy ofthe learning process, 
specifically that part of the learning task Which is done in'Solitude; Being 
alone intensifies the opportunity for self-observation. As a result, the in- 
dividual becomes more aware of the upsurge of libidinal or aggressive im- 
pulses. To the extent that he is in conflict over these impulses, this d$pect 
of the learning process will be inhibited. Some neurotic adolescents and 
some adults, when confronted with the preparatory task of working alone, 
become restless, dawdle, have the urge to go to the bathroom, to eat, go on 
errands, etc. They complain of being bored by the idea of having to do the 
work and often manage by one maneuver or another to postpone it until it 
becomes urgent. These are attempts to counteract tension arising from 
within. The situation of working alone represents a state of temptation 
and it may activate unpleasure in two ways. (1) The task at hand does not 
promise completion with satisfaction; and (2) boredom makes the indi- 
vidual aware of the upsurging libidinal and aggressive cravings. In this 
situation, adolescents particularly often succumb to compulsive masturba- 
tion. This in turn creates a vicious circle in regard to solitary work. 
It becomes a phobic situation which must be avoided by all kinds of de- 
fensive measures, such as stalling, asking a parent to sit by, or taking the 
task to the public library. Often, only by postponing the work to a point 
where danger of humiliation and defeat is imminent can the temptation 
wrought of self-observation be avoided. At this point a real emergency 
situation arises. The ego then obtains energy cathexis from all available 
sources and vests it in the task to be performed resulting in a great ex- 
penditure of speed and energy. When such patients finally do settle down 
to work, they may turn on the radio, pace up and down, scribble furiously, 
or nibble at food. These monotonous and rhythmic activities seem to be 
a prerequisite condition for enduring the preparatory solitary study. These 
parallel activities serve to soothe, to bribe the id energies, neutralizing them 
step by step and thus making this neutralized energy available to the ego. 
In summary Mahler stated that these patients seem unable to muster 
enough neutralized energy to perform a tedious preparatory learning task 
in solitude. They make use of two mechanisms. (1) They bribe the id with 
minimal quantities of nonconcomitant satisfaction. (2) They place all the 
intrapsychic structures, the whole self, under such reality pressure and 
superego anxiety that the looming danger of social defeat forces all psychic 


structures of the personality to mobilize their energy in the service of this _ 


ego function. rs a 

Commenting on Liss's comparison of learning with the acceptance of 
interpretation in psychoanalytic treatment, Otto Sperling asserted. that 
there are certain limitations in this comparison. Some learning has the 
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character 0f acquiring conditioned reflexes, There is a difference between 
learning as a hobby and learning as work. The subject to be learned be- 
comes interesting if the student is able to use id energy for its acquisition, 
as, for example, the oral greed of incorporation or the anal enjoyment of 
possession and accumulation or the phallic-sexual curiosity or object libido 
derived from identification with a parent or a teacher. For the rest of the 
process the teacher has to mobilize the energies available to the ego by the 
promise of income, power or fame, of higher social standing, or superiority 
in one fashion or another. Our school system tends to utilize immediate 
narcissistic gratification through the device of marks. The system of mark- 
ing is based on the naive illusion that every child has the same chance 
of getting good marks. In some children, the realization that they cannot 
rise beyond a specific average leads to a catastrophic disillusionment. ‘This 
disastrous reaction may be mitigated by a good teacher who can make it 
possible for the student to retain the illusion in a modified but controlled 
form. When this method fails, the teacher can induce the student to make 
sacrifices, to learn indifferent material, etc. By extending kindergarten 
methods into the regular grades, using demonstration material, breaking 
down the lesson into small bits of knowledge, and telling jokes and stories, 
the teacher tempers the sadism of the educational process with some evi- 
dence of affection. Because the element of coercion, e.g., the demand that 
the child be in a certain place at a definite time to learn a prescribed sub- 
ject matter, betrays the sadism inherent in our school system, evidences of 
love are necessary. 

Guilt feelings are mobilized in the student when he considers or is 
forced to consider the expenditures made in his behalf, viz., the teacher’s 
inventiveness and patience, the mother’s tears, the father’s despair, and 
the community's financial outlay for buildings, facilities, etc. This aware- 
ness, in turn, is often used by the student to wreak vengeance on his edu- 
cators; for example, many children who are learning to play a musical in- 
strument are aware of the suffering of those who have to listen to them; 


they insist, therefore, that the parent or teacher be present while they 
practice. 


Making the process of learning a completely pleasant one does not 
necessarily insure better achievement. It seems that knowledge is more 
appreciated the harder it is to acquire. The interpretation of a traumatic 
experience is passionately adhered to, even if it turns out that such an 
interpretation was incorrect, because it was acquired in a painful way. 
Masochistic gratification is used as a compensation for learning when a 
student is assigned a research project in which he has to acquire knowledge 

the hard way. The same principle may apply to the demand for celibacy 
and abstention from masturbation as preconditions for successful learning. 
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To the necessary suffering during learning, some students ad 
sacrifice of sleep, regular meals and social life. 


ntary 


The role of repression and its effect on the learning process is given 
very similar treatment by HERBERT I. Harris (86) in REPRESSION AS A FAC- 
TOR IN LEARNING THEORY, in which the author maintains that the absence 
of effective patterns of repression may bind considerable portions of psychic 
energy which would otherwise be available for the purpose of learning. 
Harris states that in addition to the widely accepted factors of practice, re- 
ward and punishment, the learning process involves the efficient use of re- 
pressive mechanisms. The well-adjusted effective adult appears to be one 
who represses efficiently his primitive impulses in such a fashion that ex- 
cessively large quantities of energy are not used up in the process but are, 
by the efficiency of the repressive mechanisms, freed for use in the expres- 
sion of the individual's life activity. The expression of energy by the or- 
ganism is optimal when it achieves a mastery of the environment. Any re- 
pression of outpouring energy by the organism is of value to it only if 
greater mastery of the environment is thereby achieved. 

In man, the prototype of such repression may lie in the activity of the 
agonist and the antagonist muscles. Skilled movements appear to involve 
the acquisition of very select repressive as well as expressive muscular ac- 
tion. Similarly, repressive mechanisms appear to be employed construc- 
tively in the autonomic nervous system to accomplish maximum environ- 
mental mastery. Toilet rituals, constipation and emotional diarrheas are 
all examples of the waste of emotional energy in which inefficient repres- 
sive as well as expressive mechanisms are involved. , 

Students who learn with difficulty often show similar patterns of in- 
efficient repressive activity. In a large number of students under treatment, 
striking improvement in learning and habits of study followed the ex- 
pression of anger and resentment in the therapeutic situation. Rebellious- 
ness, often revealed only by daydreams and procrastination, was but part 
of the inefficient repressive activity exerted to stifle feelings of resentment 
against parents and teachers. Under such conditions a highly intelligent 
student may function ata level far below his potentialities. Such considera- 
tions point to a serious need for reéxamination of the theory of learning 
and, in fact, of the entire educational process. 


3. Sublimation 


Intimately associated with the psychology of learning is the ego’s ca- 
pacity for sublimation. Included in this section on sublimation are four 
papers which deal with some aspect of sublimation as a general problem 
of ego psychology. The first of these, PsycHIC DETERMINISM AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF SUBLIMATION IN CLASSICAL PSYCHOANALYTIC PROCEDURE by ROBERT 
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H. Jort (101), poses and answers a question which has far-reaching tech- 
nical and theoretical implications. Is it possible, the author asks, for special 
superego attainments and other sublimations of the patient to be undone 
or disintegrated by therapeutic psychoanalysis? It is his conviction that this 
does not and cannot happen. 

During analysis, as Kris has pointed out, certain functions of the ego 
undergo a temporary and voluntary regression in the cause of the greater 
good of the total personality. The question is occasionally raised whether 
the therapeutic procedure may not institute a regressive development in 
some of the ego functions. From clinical and theoretical considerations, 
Jokl concludes that the analytic process can only impinge upon the psyche 
at points where there is a preëxisting readiness for conflicts; that is, at 
points where the structure of the ego has been modified by the impact of 
unbearable instinctual or external demands. Where a balance had 
been achieved or where the process of sublimation had been completed, 
the analytic process will discover the background and source of this con- 
flict. This insight, however, will be totally without effect upon the func- 
tions of the ego. On the contrary, says Jokl, through a liberation of frag- 
mentary inhibitions there should occur an even greater psychic buoyancy. 
The belief that analysis can dissolve genuine capacities or can level per- 
sonalities to a uniform and monotonous Babbit-like status is unfounded. 
The process of sublimation, no longer the subject of an active conflict, 


cannot be reversed by the fact that its nature and course have been traced 
and understood. 


While Jokl demonstrates why psychoanalytic therapy does not disturb 
the ego's hard-earned achievement of sublimation, Henry HARPER HART 
(87) shows how one specific form of sublimation, artistic creativity, serves 
the function of integration, psychologically and biologically. It operates 
toward this end by reducing inner tensions, mitigating intrapsychic con- 
flicts, and alleviating contradictions between the ego and the external 


world. The title of the paper, THE INTEGRATIVE FUNCTION IN CREATIVITY, 
is particularly well chosen in view of the fact tha 
cussion is often referred to in 


function of the ego.” The ter 
precise description of this con 
being derived from anxiety, 


t the concept under dis- 
psychoanalytic literature as “the synthetic 
m “integrative function” constitutes a more 
cept. It is Hart’s view that creativity, far from 
guilt and destructiveness, is a manifestation 
of mental health and not primarily evidence of neurosis. In this respect he 
differs with several of the authors whose contributions: will be reviewed 
in Chapter X in the section on “Art and Aesthetics.” 

The integrative tendency of all living matter is inherent in the creative 
urge which must be regarded as primary, and not fundamentally defensive, 
unless we regard survival itself as defensive. All life is a battle between 
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forces of integration and forces of disintegration. The human ego func- 
tions as an integrative force in adaptation to reality, and in suitably ad- 
justing instinctual force to reality. This integrative tendency of the human 
ego is a manifestation of the same tendency of nervous tissue and the 
nervous system. Libidinal attachment to love objects in the outer world, 
leading to subsequent attachment to internalized objects in the inner 
world, is the chief integrating force in the ego itself. Conversely, hate, ag- 
gression, destructiveness and sadism, resulting from frustration of libidinal 
cravings, are the forces which make for disintegration, both individual 
and collective, and which can be neutralized by healthy libidinal expres- 
sion in love. Creativity is an integrative force, because it is fundamentally 
based on love, and on the happy, guilt-free disposal of aggression in socially 
acceptable channels. Intelligence, being essentially the establishment of 
new linkages, is therefore essentially the capacity to synthesize. Freedom 
and mobility in the use of symbolism characterize the dream, the child, and 
the genius, and can be regarded as an essential factor in creative synthesis. 
"The act of creation itself is a synthesis, and the result of a synthesis oc- 
` | curring in the unconscious ego, promoted by relative freedom from repres- 
sion. 

Creativity is integrative because: (1) It reduces instinctual tension 
from frustration. (2) It increases the pleasure element in living, by fusing 
it with the reality principle. (3) It satisfies the infantile omnipotence crav- 
ing, which no one completely renounces, and which contributes to failure 
in the average man. (4) It projects and objectifies conflict, making it 
more conscious and therefore more amenable to ego mastery. (5) By the 
use of symbols, it combines unconscious with conscious effort, resulting in 
greater energy and mobility. (6) It is inherently bound up with symmetry, 
harmony and completeness, rather than distortion and discord, hence 
manifesting the same features as physiological health. 


A specific illustration of Hart's thesis may perhaps be found in the 
next paper ON THE ENJOYMENT OF LisTENING TO Music by Heinz Konur 
AND SIEGMUND LEVARIE (110). These authors study the effects of music from 
the standpoint of the listener rather than that of the creative artist. It is 
their view that the enjoyment of this art form arises from a successful 
mastery by the ego of the originally disturbing effects of frightening audi- 
tory experiences during the preverbal stages of development. Patterns of 
musical composition are such as to permit renewed mastery of derivatives 
of these early stages. With successful mastery comes a release of mobilized 
energy which provides a source of pleasure. Psychoanalytic writers, the au- 
thors declare, consider music almost exclusively from the point of view of 
the creative artist and explain the pleasure which the listener experiences 
through his identification with the composer. Kohut and Levarie find this 
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approach 'too superficial and investigate more thoroughly the genetic, 
topographic and economic aspects of the auditory functions. The infant 
is at first disturbed by noises; gradually, some of the auditory stimuli be- 
come associated with pleasurable events and become the forerunners of 
enjoyable music. Such associations are manifold and vary not only with / 
the stage of libido development (or regressive libido fixation) but also with 
the specific present-day situation of the adult. Participation in group music 
experiences provides relief from anxieties occasioned by loneliness and 
silence. 

In music, sounds become formally organized so as to master frighten- 
ing preverbal experiences in the auditory sphere. Consequently the energy 
which is mobilized in expectation of a disturbing noise can be liberated; 
this liberated energy provides a source of pleasure. The qualities of real 
musig cannot be verbalized; the faculty for musical enjoyment "is the 
capacity to confront the world of sounds without the aid of processes of 
verbalization and without a logic in terms of visual imagery.” 

The question is raised of the formal aspects of music which permit the 
listener to master the auditory stimuli. Among the factors involved are 
the clear-cut beginning and end of compositions, the inherent organiza- 
tion of sounds into tones and rhythms, and the use of familiar instruments. 
Compositions are driven onward by a need for the resolution of dis 
sonances, which return finally to the tonal consonance of the beginning: 
The listener must be permitted to expect that he will be able to participate 
in this task. “The various manners in which the composers can playfully 
reproduce the development from initial threat to final solution are called 
style. In both classic and romantic styles, for instance, the return to the 
established tonality is a foregone conclusion. A classical composer will lead 
the listener all the way to the solution. A romantic composer will lead the 
listener close enough to permit him to guess it, but he will not necessarily 
present the solution with the same emphasis as the dissonance.” 

At the triumphant peak of the musical composition, the listener and 
the music have become one emotionally—the music expresses and dis 
charges the liberated energies of the listener. The latter reaches the final 
solution of an external task by regression to a primitive ego organization 
which permits such ecstatic enjoyment. To this state belongs the archaic 
form of mastery by incorporation and identification. With the breakdown 


of the ego boundaries, the oceanic feeling of being one with the world is 
reached. 


The final paper in this series deals with the subject of wit, a form of - 
ego activity which contains elements of defense as well as sublimation. In 
this article, New VIEWS ON THE PsvcHoLocv AND PsvcHOPATHOLOGY OF | 
Wir, S. AnrTI (5) advances an analysis of the formal device which endows ~ 
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communications with the quality of wit. He asserts that wit relies for its 
effect upon the sudden, unexpected elicitation of thought processes which 
characterize prelogical thinking. 

Arieti first summarizes Freud's investigation of “wit” as follows: wit 
uses much the same mechanisms as dreams—for example, condensation 
and displacement; "tendency wit" releases some repressed forbidden emo- 
tions; in "harmless" wit the pleasure lies in the recognition of the familiar 
where something new was expected. The author believes that Freud has 
failed to find the common formal device that makes an expression witty; 
he himself invokes a mechanism which he describes as “paleologic.” The 
dreamer, the neurotic “caught in his symptom," and the psychotic, abandon 
"Aristotelean" logic, Arieti declares, and use this more archaic system of 
logic which permits an interpretation of reality according to one's wishes, 
The first law of paleologic (enunciated by von Domarus) is accepting 
identity based on identical predicates, not identical subjects. Secondly, 
the “paleological person" is mostly concerned with “denotation” (identi- 
fication of the single object) and a verbalization (the verbal symbol as 
such) but is seriously impaired in his ability to “connote” (i.e., concep- 
tualize). Another probable rule of paleologic is that “the denial of the 
statement is the assertion of the contrary.” As an example (from Freud) a 
physician leaves the bedside of a sick woman and says to her husband, “I 
do not like her looks"; husband, “I have not liked her looks for a long 
time.” The two concepts of “looks” are identified by application of the 
first two laws. Wit work transformed the latent content, i.e., a forbidden 
drive into a joke. However, unlike the dream, the joke has to be accepted 
socially and to be understood by others. The author further points out that 
paleologic does not always produce a witty or comical effect. There is, how- 
ever, a common denominator to all stimuli perceived as comical: one is 
said to react to A but one finds oneself reacting to B because of a confusion. 
between the identity and similarity of A and B. In wit, “comical” effect is 
produced by an unexpected paleologic reaction. Laughter is not induced if 
the paleologic applied is so remote from reality and logic that no confusion 
is possible, e.g., in the paleologic of psychotics. Laughing at one's self is a 
means of placating the hostility of the environment. 


4. Symbolism 

The comparison which Arieti makes between the production of wit 
and the formation of dreams reminds us once again that much of what is 
now recognized as the operation of the ego was originally observed in con- 
nection with dream psychology. This is especially true of symbolism. Al- 
though almost every clinical contribution to the literature contains some 
reference to symbolism, few papers were published during 1950 which 


Were devoted to symbolism per se. A significant contribution to the 
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methodology of studying symbolism was made by Baker who attempted to 
validate through philological investigation of primitive forms of language 
Freud's conjectures concerning the relationship between symbolism and 
archaic thinking. In his paper, LANGUAGE AND DREAMS, SIDNEY J. BAKER 
(6) finds that the words of primitives are very similar to regressive symbols 
in a dream. He points out that Freud first encountered symbolism in the 
interpretation of dreams but quickly recognized that it was not specifically 
a dream problem but one which is connected with man's archaic thinking. 
He conjectured that “what is today symbolically connected was probably 
united in primitive times like conceptual and linguistic identity.” Baker 
suggests that, since the dream is a highly individual phenomenon, cor- 
roborative evidence of Freud’s thesis could more easily be obtained in the 
investigation of language, especially written language. He therefore ex- 
amines primitive forms of language as the most promising field of in 
vestigation, namely, slang, colloquial speech, and primitive languages; 
that is, "any field where language has been allowed to retain its spontane — 
ous qualities to the full and has not been exposed to the formalized repres 
sions of contemporary society.” 

In a group of Polynesian dialects, which the author examines, count- 
less terms appear in almost identical forms with almost identical meanings 
throughout the islands of Polynesia. He assembles a great deal of data 
demonstrating symbolic equations and adds relevant evidence to support 
these equations. Among this material are symbol complexes concerning 
the phallus, the vagina, coitus, anus, castration, masturbation, and other 
isolated symbols. The following is an example of the methodology and the 
material which emerges: Before the white man came to the South Pacific 
Islands more than a century ago, the native Maoris had no acquaintance 
with the cat, which the white man first brought to them. When they chose 
a name for the cat it was tori or tore. This word was already in the Maori 
language as the term applied to the female genital. This association which 
the Maoris saw between the female genital and the cat is also an associa 
tion which has emerged spontaneously in other lands. (Compare the use 
of the terms “puss,” “cat” and "pussy" in English slang.) 1 

Baker gives about two hundred examples of how Polynesian dialects ] 
are found to contain linguistic associations which directly parallel dream — 
symbolism, all of which leads him to agree with Sperber's suggestion that 
much of the origin of speech is concerned with sexual issues. | 
, An additional corroborative example from Pidgin English as spoken — 
in New Guinea follows: Many of the English originals are not easily recog- 
nizable today in Pidgin English but when the Pidgin words are recognized 
Š a sort of multilation that a child would make on language, it is possible 1 
d xen a the vocabulary without difficulty. Originally the Eng 

adopted by the natives in what must be regarded as a2 
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approximately strict or literal sense. Subsequently a regressive tendency 
developed and the natives came to apply these words in ways which di- 
rectly parallel dream symbolism. For example, bokis, the Pidgin version of 
"box," is now also applied to the female genital; stilim, a mutilation of 
the word “steal,” is used to mean “to commit adultery.” 

Baker concludes that infantile or primitive experiences focus attention 
on the pleasure-giving functions of the external world and bequeath the 
individual with a series of unconscious images which form the basis for 
all his later conquests of reality. Since language furnishes one of the main 
instruments for this conquest, one can scarcely be surprised if it bears 
multitudinous traces of man’s infantile reactions to his somatic functions. 


In contrast to the previous paper by Baker which studies the problem 
of symbolism philologically and anthropologically, the material in the re- 
maining papers in this section comes from the experience of psychoanalytic 
therapy. NANDoR Fopon's (60) study of the VanrerIEs or NosTALGIA is es- 
sentially an interpretation of all forms of nostalgic yearning as a symbol 
of unconscious, prenatal, intra-uterine memories based literally, in his 
view, upon actual sensations experienced by the fetus in the womb. This 
author attributes such well-known phenomena as "the family romance," 
hysterical blindness, etc, which are customarily related to much later 
phases of development, to unconsciously retained memories of the experi- 
ence of prenatal bliss. 

Freud and Abraham related melancholia to a regression to the earliest 
stage of oral-libidinal patterns of organization of the ego. According to 
Fodor, however, an even earlier type of regression is to be observed in the 
yearning for the complete passivity which the fetus enjoys in the womb. 
Such yearnings form the basis for feelings of nostalgia which may be ex- 
pressed symbolically in many ways, as an ardent and intense desire to re- 
turn to the country, town, or home which has been left behind. This could 
be observed as a regressive compulsive trend even in those who have suf- 
fered grave persecutions and pain in the country of their childhood. Ac- 
cording to Fodor this yearning is due to the effect of unconscious prenatal 
€motions which reveal themselves by various emotional and mental phe- 
nomena. All utopias and distant lands which promise unalloyed and uni- 
versal happiness symbolize to him the womb, and are constructed from 
memory traces of what the sensations of existence actually were within the 
womb. The recurrence of prenatal influences upon our mind accounts for 
the fascination with secret doors, the jungle, for fantasies of climbing big 
trees, making friends with wild animals, diving to the bottom of the ocean, 


exploring the North Pole, and even for the sensation of déja vu. 


Prenatal unconscious emotional Teminiscences create the common 


“family romances.” Such “obscure organismic memories” make people in- 
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dulge in fantasies of royal court life, of sleeping in caves or odd places as 
the king's chamber of the great pyramid. The desire to return to the womb 
represents an attempt to recapture the greatest happiness we have ever ex- 
perienced. Concepts of language such as “a land flowing with milk and 
honey," "crawling into a hole" when ashamed, or "sinking into the earth" 
when humiliated, are offered as confirmation of these "organismic" mem- 
ories. The wishes of the fetal man emerge in fantasies of great historic 
missions, and in the mental states of yearning for union with the Divine. 
The author feels that hysterical blindness represents an attempt to recap- 
ture the happiness of prenatal night. 


* 


While most psychoanalytic writers hesitate to project any representa- 
tion of mental life to prenatal existence as Fodor does, this article reflects 
the preoccupation of writers on problems of the ego with the earliest stages 
of infant development. The same may be said of a further contribution to 
the psychology of symbolism which was made by RicHamp STERBA (218) 
under the title of ON Spipers, HANGING AND ORAL SapisM. Clinical ma- 
terial and investigation of literature led Sterba to the conclusion that hang: * 
ing and biting are identical in the unconscious and that the former might 
be used to symbolize the latter. 

The spider and the vampire are widespread symbols of the oral de- 
structive danger of being loved. The endangered object is represented as à 
victim of oral aggression. Abraham found the spider used as a symbol of 
the bad mother with dangerous attributes, possessed of a destructive phal- 
lus. Freud saw the symbolic use of the spider as a reflection of the biological 
fact that the male spider is frequently devoured after coitus by the much 
stronger female. 

In an analysis, Sterba found a hitherto unsuspected connection be- 
tween spiders, hanging, and oral sadism. His patient had made a number 
of unsuccessful attempts at suicide by hanging, between the ages of six and 
seven. The analysis revealed an identification with the mother and passive 
feminine wishes toward the father. From his third to his fifteenth year, the 
patient had fantasies centering around the pleasurable idea of being de- 
voured by a giant. By an intuitive insight Sterba made the interpretation 
that the attempts at hanging expressed a desire to be bitten. The patient 
responded with a corroborative memory of his first attempt at hanging? 
the cord broke but the noose remained around his neck; he went to the 
bathroom in search of something with which to free himself from the 

. _ noose; he took a comb and placed it between his throat and the cord. A 

: comb, Sterba points out, has one thing in common with a devouring jaw, 

the teeth. In the analysis the spider also appeared as a threatening oral 
symbol. i 
Sterba traces his intuitive idea about the connection between spider, i 
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hanging and being bitten to having read a short story by the German 
novelist Hanns Heinz Ewers, which demonstrates that connection in an 
astonishingly clear manner, In the story, three suicides by hanging had 
occurred in a room of a little Parisian hotel. When the corpses were dis 
covered, a spider was seen to run from each one. A young student under- 

takes to solve the mystery and is granted permission to occupy the room. 

In his diary, the young man first describes witnessing outside the window 

of his room the copulation of a male and female spider which ends with , 
the male being devoured. Then he observes a woman at the opposite i 
window, spinning on an old-fashioned spinning wheel. He notices that 
she has little tapering sharp teeth like those of a beast of prey. Her fingers, 
dressed in black gloves, appeared like a mass of insect legs as they spun 
the threads. She wore a black dress with great purple spots. A strange game 
developed between the woman and the student. She would imitate every 
little action and gesture of his, but it seemed more than imitation, for she 
would execute the movements almost simultaneously with his. Then one 
= day he made the startling discovery that not she was doing the imitating P 
but he. Gradually he became completely enslaved by her and finally exe- 
cuted her command to hang himself. He was found hanging from the cur- 
tain cords, a great black spider with purple spots on its body crushed be- 
tween his clenched teeth. 

The connection between oral aggression and hanging is clearly in- 
dicated in the story. The student's death by hanging is the counterpart of 
the spider couple's love play, indicating that the hanging is a substitute for 
being bitten. The detail of the woman's sharp, beast-of-prey teeth point 
in the same direction. The revenge of the student is of an oral sadistic 
“nature; in accordance with the talion principle, he bites her to death just 
as she did him. The hanging and the biting are identical. 


© = While Baker dealt with symbolic representations of specific portions oa 
of the body and Sterba connected the symbol "spider" with an instinctual 
drive, oral sadism, WALLACE Rucn’s (175) contribution is a unique addi- 
tion to the psychology of symbolism. According to his article THE CORRELA- 
.TION OF THE SUPEREGO WITH CLOTHES, a portion of the psyche, the super- 
€g0, may be symbolized by one's own clothing. 
. . From clinical observations that certain psychotic women are sullen, 
negativistic and assaultive when clothed, but submissive and tractable 
When nude, Rich concludes that the state of being nude may represent for 
certain individuals a regression to a more pleasant period of adjustment ; | 
before the harsh demands of the superego were imposed upon the child ü 
Nt . and the consequent frustrations and aggressions engendered by these 
s. iemands, ut Y 
3 b: — Restrictions on nudity become a superego function when the primitive : 
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interest in the naked body is displaced onto clothes. In some individuals 
this displacement appears to be tenuous; to be clothed provokes in them 
the wish to escape from the restrictions on self-expression and independ- 
ence. To them, clothes symbolize the sheltering but hampering mother; to 
throw off the clothes means to be free of this restrictive influence. Their 
assaultiveness and rebelliousness when clothed is therefore a manifestation 
of this frustrated wish. In this fashion, anger may become an emotional 
component to éxhibitionism in contrast to sexual feelings. Nudity is as- 
sociated with a period of the lenient superego when exhibitionism was 
tolerated. 

Rich outlines a clinical study of three psychotic women whose be- 
havior varied markedly, depending upon their state of dress or undress. 
One patient, a forty-year-old woman, was hyperactive, profane, impulsive, 
assaultive and grandiose. She used immoderate makeup and embellished 
her clothes. When she was nude, however, she was proud but meek and 
tractable. Her productions contained accusations against the mother whom 
she blamed for all her difficulties which were represented by the complaint 
of having been denied clothes by the mother. According to Rich, this pa- 
tient is an example of rebellion against a harsh superego in which the 
superego and the clothes became identified. Tearing off clothes meant 
ridding oneself of the oppressive superego. Once this had been accom- 
plished, the tension between ego and superego lessened and the patient was 
no longer violent. 


The final article in this section on symbolism actually represents a 
contribution both to the study of the acquisition of speech and to the 
symbolic significance of the structural components of speech. In GRAM- 
MAR AND AFFECTIVITY, FRANCOIS RosrAND (188) attempts to demonstrate 
how the fact that the acquisition of speech occurs in the period of the most 
intense emotional conflicts in children may result in investing the gram- 
matical aspects of speech with symbolic emotional overtones. 

Rostand remarks that Pichon and others have observed that an emo- 
tional shock can produce an acceleration in verbal facility. Rostand noted 
this phenomenon in the case of a little girl, thirty-five months of age, who 
mastered the use of the future tense and of the conjunction "though" im- 
mediately following a traumatic experience. The understanding of tenses 
in particular, he maintains, appears to be stimulated by a sibling rivalry 
situation. He mentions particularly the role of jealousy as it relates to the 
development of the imperfect and future tenses. The child's feelings about 
the interpersonal relations in the family context may influence the emo- 
tional significance which tenses may come to acquire. Thus the past tense 
which states “I was” might signify emotionally, “I was merely acting to 
my older brother, whom I envy, as my younger brother acts to me, and as 
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my older brother acts to the one who is still older than he." The future 
tense "I will be" could signify "I will be like my older brother since he, 
the older, is still inferior to the oldest in the same way as my younger 
brother is inferior to me." ` 

The author believes that it is sometimes possible to uncover in specific 
verbal progress the emotional change which perfects the verbal pattern. 
The stimulation of aggressive feelings through the birth of younger 
siblings, for example, may bear a relation to the acquisition of the future 
tense and the conjunction "though." The future tense would mark free 
aggressivity against the future as represented by the parent or older 
sibling. The "though" would mark the circumstances of the acceptance 
of the aggression, i.e., as though that may come to pass. Once grammatical 
structure has been acquired by the child, it is possible that the understand- 
ing of its significance may be related to the primitive experience of acquir- 
ing language. A symbolic relation exists between the verbal configuration 
and the first or early situation configurations. The verbal or linguistic 
situation could be compared to the “catastrophic situation" which is the 
basis for hysterical symptoms. 


5. Mechanisms of Defense 


The defensive activities of the ego constitute for the psychoanalyst 
à source of never-ending interest. During treatment, defenses appear in 
the form of resistances. In the psychology of personality, they appear as 
character traits. A division of these two aspects of the defensive function 
of the ego is not always easy or possible. This is particularly true of the first 
paper in this group, THE MOTHER TONGUE AND THE MOTHER by RarPH R. 
GREENSON (80). Here the author demonstrates how in a bi-lingual setting 
the language which was learned later in life was used to build up a de- 
fensive system against recalling infantile life and the instinctual conflicts 
connected. with it. The therapeutic implications of such a situation are 
considered in Chapter IX. However, a number of aspects concerning the 
development of this kind of defense warrant consideration in this chapter. 

According to Greenson, in a symbolic way the concept of language 
and tongue may be equated. Through the substitution of the anatomical 
tongue for the maternal phallus, the relationship to the preoedipal mother 
may be worked out either in symptomatology or in subsequent ego develop- 
ment. These may be expressed, in part, through the relationship to the 
mother tongue, Greenson mentions that in societies where women speak a 
different language from men, the mother's language is usually first taught 
to all the children and only later do the boys learn the father's language. 
"Therefore the earliest conflicts with the mother are intimately related to 
the simultaneous acquisition of language. In this connection Glauber 
Maintains that the decisive factor for the development of the stutterer is 
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the disturbed oral relationship of the mother toward the child. The con- 
cept of passive receptivity is underscored by Sapir and Isakower in con- 
nection with the importance of the auditory sphere in establishing perma- 
nent introjection. In the acquisition of a new language Stengel’s work 
showed that this is determined by the outcome of the early relationship 
to the mother. 


Language and thought, which according to the paper just mentioned 
are so intimately related to infantile experiences, may be employed by 
the ego as the basis of a complex defense against anxiety. This is true of a 
certain type of personality and way of life, namely, the intellectual. In 

| PsYCHODYNAMICS OF THE “INTELLECTUAL,” HERBERT Kupper (119) investi- 
gates the motivations of people who live a life in which speech and thought 
are their main tools and dominant concerns. He demonstrates from clinical 
material that the search for truth and knowledge with the intellectual is 
" in part a search for instinctual gratification in addition to representing 
the realistic activity of a mature ego. 

Kupper points out that intellectuals have no well-defined place in our 
culture. Thinking and creativeness as such are not generally rewarded un- 
less they conform to the needs and demands of the materialists who domi- 
nate our society. Most intellectuals, he maintains, come from lower middle- | 
class homes with the typical morality and rigid conformity to conventional 
values characteristic for this background. Thus the revolutionary protest 
which is often characteristic of the intellectual might be related to an at- ! 
tempt to repudiate vigorously the restrictions of early childhood. In a re- 
pressive environment of this kind, an ideal compromise for children whose | 
families stress scholarship is to gratify sexual curiosity through the study 
of sex in such honored intellectual media as the Bible, the dictionary, or 
the encyclopedia. Studying these books cloaks the true nature of the inter- 
est and demonstrates how thinking may come to replace action, i.e., as a re- 
sult of the fear of castration, sexual intellectual interest is substituted for | 
actual sexual activity. Thought processes in children who later become in- 
tellectuals seem to change at the time when erotic activities reach their 
highest peak. Because the repressive environment frequently drives the 
individual to renounce indulgence in sexual activity for indulgence in | 
sexualized intellectual preoccupation, such children often use their intel- } 
ligence and knowledge as weapons, with which later as intellectuals they 
can combat and humiliate parents and parent figures, who have deprived 
them in childhood of direct libidinal gratification. Thus, flaunting of su- M 
perior knowledge is a way of simultaneously revenging oneself upon 
oppressors and at the same time, in a disguised fashion, satisfying instinc- 
tual urges. 

The symbols and fantasies with which the intellectual is preoccupied - 
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x 
represent an effort to change physiological instincts into a form adequate ! 
for corticospinal expression. To intellectuals, words often speak louder 
than actions. As a result, the conflicts pertaining to action may be displaced 
onto thinking, leading to thought processes of an obsessive character. The 
intellectual can work in both basic directions of the psychic apparatus, 
toward reality or away from it, in the direction of the expression of an 
affect or in opposition to such expression. This results in extremes—mathe- 
maticians who live by rationality, and converted religionists who redefine 
reality to suit themselves. 

The underlying affect in the search for truth may distort rational 
thinking, resulting in an unconscious search for the "absolute" or for a 
faith. The conflict is then solved by the subordination of the instincts and ' 
of the free activity of the ego to an all-knowing omnipotent authority. This ' 
recent increased search for absolute truths, Kupper believes, has, in large. 
groups of individuals, led to an increase of regressive phenomena in the 
direction of infantile submission to seemingly omnipotent authority. 


D 
A 


A very special type of intellectual is the psychoanalyst who, like all 
scientists, develops a technical language of his own suited for the needs of 
his work. Theodor Reik. has pointed out the excesses of psychoanalytic 
technical terminology and has labeled such language “psychoanalese.” In 
an attempt to discover why these terminological excesses have come into 
being, Grorce DEVEREUX (43) investigates Sow UNCONSCIOUS DETERMI- 
NANTS OF THE Use OF TECHNICAL TERMS IN PSYCHOANALYTIC WRITING. He 
concludes that the analyst defends himself against the evocative powers of 
Obscene words and the sexualized contents of psychoanalysis by the use 
of technical terminology. The analyst desexualizes and renders id-free 
ànd ego-syntonic the professional interaction between therapist and pa- 
tient. In other words, he defends his professional integrity by means of 
intellectualization. This is a particularly useful defense against excessive 
countertransference temptations which may be provoked by the permissive 
atmosphere and the material of psychoanalysis. This defensive attitude, ' 
Devereux points out, is true not only in the case of the psychoanalyst’s 
Practice, but plays an important role in the use of technical terminology 
in the patient-doctor relationship in medicine in general. 

The defensive function which technical language fulfills for the 
analyst operates not only in speaking to the patient in the therapeutic situa- 
tion, but also in the scientific writings of psychoanalysts. The indiscrimi- 
nate coining of technical terms, according to Devereux, may further be ac- 
Counted for in the following ways: 

l. The need to counteract the lingering accusation that analysts are 
Professional dealers in smut is an external determinant of the indiscrimi- 


Nate coining of technical terms. 
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2. The analyst neutralizes the tensions generated in him by the emo- 
tional assaults of his patient and salves his narcissistic wounds by writin; 
theoretical and clinical papers in complicated terminology in which he 
denies that the more direct four-letter-word assaults which he has experi- 
enced from his patients have had any affect upon him. 

3. Esoteric technical terms have a magic aspect constituting a badge 
of status and power. This kind of magical language raises the stature | 
of the analyst and often serves the purpose of insuring compliance 
on the part of the patient. While this latter element must be analyzed 
away in therapy, for empirically tested reasons the patient is kept "naive" 
about analytic theory in order to discourage intellectualizing resistances 
RAT sad by rote." For this reason the author believes writing of 
analytic papers in "psychoanalese" is justified. As long as everyone who 

> ~qitan,read is not analyzed, psychoanalytic thought will for most people re- 

main “knowledge about,” rather than acquaintance with, the essence of 

m a sychoanalysis. The validity of this distinction is determined by the fact 

: = shat analysis is primarily an experience which cannot be had, in toto 
through books. 


This tendency of psychoanalysts to coin new terms indiscriminately, 
represents the usurpation of a normal function of the ego for purposes of 
defense against erotic or aggressive impulses. NORMAN REIER (174) demon- 
strates how patients may make use of a similar defense in his paper THE 
Concert of NORMALITY. Preoccupation with the problem, “Is this normal 
or abnormal?” has come to mask and to represent a substitute for an under- 
lying preoccupation with “Is this right or wrong?” A compulsive need to 
be normal accordingly is often evidence of a need to maintain unre- 
lenting vigilance against one’s own instinctual drives. 

The popularization of psychiatry says Reider has led to an attitude 
toward normality which often has the connotation of a psychiatric ethic; 
namely, it has become an apparent substitute for an earlier preoccupation 
with morality. Compulsive normality may become a new screen for the 
obsessional individual. A pseudo normality is prominent also in many 
psychiatric syndromes, perhaps most conspicuously in ambulatory schizo- 
phrenics, and especially among those who have recovered “with scars” 
from a psychotic episode. A high degree of “loyalty to reality" and exces- 
sive vigilance to conform to normal attitudes, are often taken to be evi- 
dence of excellent insight—which well may be what “insight” is intended to 
mean. One paranoid patient who imitated normality became increasingly 
tense and it became apparent that in a sense he was acting as his own 
persecutor. 

In the psychiatric clinic, mothers who have assimilated the lore of 
modern mental hygiene have acquired a new armor against treatment. 
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They can be'told nothing that they do not already know; there is no formu- 
ation of the problem that they do not anticipate. Actually to demonstrate — 
to such individuals what is happening in their relationship to their chil- 
dren is almost impossible. > 

Even the concept that a certain degree of pathology is “normal” may 
be utilized, partly as rationalization, sometimes with beneficial results. 
Reaction formations, counterphobic attitudes and identifications with the 
normal are among the outgrowths of such insight. People may justify their 
temper outbursts as spontaneous outlets of aggression, or as "facing 
reality." One woman, who entered treatment because of fears of ab- 
normality, actually discovered that her “normalcy” itself was a symptom 
and based upon identification with the aggressor. In early childhood, she 
had forced herself to have daily bowel movements as a protection against 
enemas inflicted upon her by her parents. She had also taken to games 
which she was a nurse who took care of sick people. Later she took pride | 
in excellent physical health—an additional reassuring evidence, of te 
mality. ka — A 

In the selection of candidates for training in psychoanalysis, it seems 
hopeless to set up normality as a basis for choice. Psychoanalytically, such 
normality may be looked upon as a defense against a capacity for experi- 
encing the unconscious processes in oneself or others. Often enough it is a 
defense by way of multiple or rigid identifications and of “adjustments” 
in the shallow sense of the word. 

2) 

The writings by Greenson, Devereux, Kupper, and Reider, which 
have been summarized, illustrate how so-called normal functions of the 
ego may be used to serve the purpose of defense against libidinal and ag- 
gressive drives. Laughter may serve a similar function. In an article, THE 
MEANING or LaucuTer, Morris W. Bropy (32) attempts to contribute fur- 
ther psychoanalytic insight into the complicated conscious and unconscious 
meanings of laughter. This function of the ego, states the author, so com- 
mon and so often taken for granted, can be utilized for purposes of defense 
in the specific situation of psychoanalytic therapy as well as in more com- 
monplace interpersonal relationships. 
| Brody maintains that humorless laughter, uncovered in the serious 
mood of analysis, is a sign of foreboding which does not readily lend itself 
to analysis. It is a defense which he believes is best left undisturbed, for 
the superficial cloud of mirth covers the substance of sadness, despair, t^s 
regret, anger or hatred which threaten to overwhelm the patient. In most | 
instances the meaning of the laughter was so far removed from the pa- 
tient's understanding that further pursuit of the subject was futile. Thus, 
when laughter is approached directly as a character defense, an undue 
quantity of affect may be released. 
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Laughter results from a sudden reduction in sadistic, psythic tensions. 
“~ It may thus be viewed as a variety of defensive hostility. It has a definite» 
“dynamic relationship to both masochistic and compulsive mechanisms. 
» ,Unendurable conflicts related to fear, hate, aggression, or frank hostility», 
generate sufficient tension to allow for motor discharge. The laugh affords 
a partial release of this tension. Through laughter, some of the aggression j 
is turned back and the hostility toward the object is made to appear harm- 
less. The depressed person involved in his own hatreds is unable to udi ME 
because the meaning of such laughter pray! be only too clear to him. The E. 
classical type of “jolly, fat, laughing man" most often is really denying. 
his sorrow. The more normal person who has learned to manage. his: ^ AM 
hostility is capable of occasional laughter. 
i Study of the laughter of adults leads to the empirical formulation that ` 
a contortions at the corner of the mouth of the'infant following feeding, - 
, signify the satisfaction with its own activity, possibly in the fantasy of hav- 
‘ing devoured the breast or of having introjected the mother. At this level, 
laughter may be analogous to “licking the chops,” “the baring of teeth,” or 
the snarl which one observes in lower animals. Because of the alliance of 
hostility with laughter, it is quite natural to expect that the muscular sys- 
tem should participate in the motor discharge of superfluous sadistic psy- 
chic tensions with pleasurable relief. 

Freud stated that there is no harmless wit. It is either hostile wit serv- 
ing as aggression, satire or defense, or it is obscene wit serving the func 
tion of sexual exhibition and stimulation. Noting that people rarely laugh 
in their sleep, Grotjahn found that laughter in dreams is usually connected 
with the conversion of passive suffering into active aggression, as though 
the dreamer were laughing at death. In another dream he observed that 
laughter expressed murderous intentions converted into a practical joke. 
Bergson says that laughter intimidates by humiliating and succeeds be- 

. cause of a spark of mischief common to all mankind. Kris regards laughter 
as a bodily process, regressive in nature, derived from energies which other- 
wise would be used to safeguard adult behavior. The telling of a joke, for 
example, affects the listener as an invitation to common aggression and 
regression. "Thus, the stronger the group spirit, the less effort is required 

.' to create general laughter. Fenichel described a form of laughter which ` 
^^. was really an obsessive symptom. A facial tic which he analyzed in a pa- 
` _tient turned out to be a mask for forbidden triumphant laughter directed 
against the patient's father and later against the patient's superego. 

Hr, The author cites many examples to illustrate the significance of 
. humorless laughter as a defensive form of hostility, designed to protect the 
individual and also as a mask for sadness, despair, anger, fear, regret or 
triumph. He cites the case of the patient who laughed when he recalled the 


memory of seeing a snake killed. This laughter was revealed to be a reas- 
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“surance: ciagaigst castration. A homosexual patient converted the anxiety 
‘generated by'incest wishes and castration fears into laughter over a hetero- 
sexual dream. A young man who laughed when he stated that his mothers. 
always thought he was wrong was actually representing in his laughter his _ 
sense of frustration and futilely helpless anger. A patient who laughed ` 
© while describing to the analyst how he deflowered a young girl was actually 
Jaughing off the anxieties associated with the sensation in his testicles. 


“The ability of the ego to master anxiety through Jaughter is really 
; of defense by denial. In The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defence, 
x (em Freud pointed out that this type of defensive activity by the ego is 

2 "usually stimulated by some overwhelming threat from reality. Vicror H. 
“Rosen (186) described precisely this type of defense in THe ROLE oF 
^ DENIAL IN ACUTE POSTOPERATIVE AFFECTIVE REACTIONS FOLLOWING Res  ' 
_ MOVAL OF Bopy Parts. Patients who responded to such operations with de- 
pression or alternating periods of excitement and depression were found . 
to have in common an unusual capacity to minimize or deny unpleasant V 
reality. 

The life histories of these patients reveal tendencies to deal with ex- 
ternal threatening situations by a combination of denial and active 
mastery. These individuals had all placed a high value on their independ- 
ent roles in life and the threat of invalidism was therefore especially trau- 
matic. The development of their illness demonstrated an inability to cope 
with the newly altered state of the body as well as an unwillingness to con- 
tinue the pattern of active mastery. “The disruption of their usual pattern 
of behavior appeared to be related to a sudden breaking down of their 
former use of the denying mechanism as a defense before time and new 
facts had been given the ego for an assimilation of the new reality.” Since 
this mechanism of denial had in the past made the ego secure in spite of ex- 
ternal threats, the dissolution of this defense brought about a regression 
in the ego to the passive seeking of parental protection which vitiated fur- 
ther attempts at readjustment. Rosen states that mourning response to the 
removal of major portions of the body should be regarded as pathologic 
when it forces patients into such regressive reactions. The most severe 
reactions can be expected in those individuals who have developed an 
exaggerated quality of independence through the denial of danger. a) 


The final contribution to this chapter actually does not fall into any | 
of the categories enumerated above. LEON J: Sauv’s (191) paper, Tue 
PUNISHMENT Fits THE SouRCE, studies the ego in the role of executive agent 
for the superego. In the act of self-punishment, the author maintains, the 
ego utilizes the offending organ and the guilt-laden drive as the very in- 
struments with which to inflict punishment. J 
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Saul finds that the talion principle enters into unconscious me 
mechanisms in such a way that the punishment relates physiologically and 
psychologically to the motives and sources of forbidden actions. For ex- 
ample, a person with peptic ulcer is described to show how her gastric 
symptoms were the outcome of oral drives; in turning her aggress 
against herself, the very organ was punished which had instigated the 
desires that she had to repress. In this way, the interplay of emotion, im- 
pulse, and superego reaction, can be followed as they affect a particular 
mental apparatus. 

Similar relationships between the source and the punishment of a 
drive may be observed on higher psychological levels, as when an indi- 
vidual with a special need for prestige forces himself to forego this satisfac 
tion. Saul describes a man with hostility toward his unfaithful mother, who ~ 
punished himself by taking an unfaithful wife. In this light, castration — 
anxiety may be seen as a need to punish the organ that is the source of the — 
disturbing drives. Each person has, or tends to have, a particular path- 
way, or combination of pathways, for expressing such emotional conflicts. — 


SUMMARY 


The present chapter on ego functions, taken together with the previ- 
ous two chapters, demonstrates the degree to which psychoanalysts are de- 
veloping their concepts within the framework of the structural theory of E 
the psyche. These contributions amply confirm the observation that psy- - 
choanalysis, as Freud had anticipated, is emerging as the basis for a general | 
theory of psychology. The papers on the psychology of thought processes - 
and learning difficulties demonstrate how a more precise frame of reference - 
may serve to clarify theoretical and clinical problems and suggest a fresh 
approach to their solution. Throughout these studies there is a renewed | 
appreciation of the special problems of methodology which can now be E 
worked out within the framework of the structural concept. These develop- 
ments stimulate the expectation that many modalities of normal psycho- 
logical functioning, hitherto neglected in psychoanalytic literature, will be — 
the subject of future psychoanalytic investigation. 


Chapter VI 


CLINICAL STUDIES: SYNDROMES 
AND SYMPTOMATOLOGY 


SANDOR S. FELDMAN, M.D. and GERHART PIERS, M.D." 


Introduction 


In the first decades of psychoanalytic research and practice, hardly an 
issue of a psychoanalytic periodical appeared without one or more brief 
clinical notes. These usually consisted of descriptions of isolated symptoms 
or reaction patterns and their unconscious "meaning" as revealed in the 
course of analytic therapy. Ferenczi's brilliant little pieces are probably the 
best remembered among them. 

The flood of these short, pertinent and sometimes provocative com- 
munications has receded. Such brief clinical observations are now hidden 
in lengthy case histories and in too often inadequate accounts of the course 
of therapy, and are frequently submerged in far-reaching theoretical con- 
structions and conclusions. To some extent this accounts for the appear- 
ance of a number of the so-called clinical papers in other chapters, for in- 
stance in that dealing with special techniques. . 

"This change in the form of presentation of material is indicative of a 
change in the development of psychoanalytic thought in the past few dec- 
ades. There has been a shift from classifying symptoms into disease entities 
to thinking more in terms of psychodynamic processes occurring in a par- 
ticular individual at any given moment in respect and in terms of his 
longitudinal development. 

The systematization and generalization of data are necessary in order 
to transfer the knowledge gained from the study of one patient to the under- 
standing of others and to communicate economically what one has learned 
from clinical experience. However, the goal of such a procedure becomes 
the explanation of psychological processes rather than the classification of 
behavior. In view of this development in psychoanalytic theory, the very 

1 One of us owes a considerable debt of gratitude to Roberta Collard, M.A., former 


_ librarian of the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis, for abstracting and arranging some 
of the papers appearing in this chapter. 
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categories “syndromes and symptomatology” are anachronistic in that they 
run counter to the present trend of psychoanalytic thought. 

The "clinical" articles appearing in 1950 reflect this trend. It is pos- 
sible, however, to single out a few articles which explain isolated specific 
symptoms, while others deal with larger segments of behavior comprised in 
clinical syndromes. 

It thus became possible to delineate three main categories. The largest 
group deals with the psychoses, either generally or with their more specific 


facets. Among these the major portions were devoted to schizophrenia; a 


few were concerned with the depressions. It is significant to note what 
seems to constitute a trend, that interest in the psychoses has produced 
more papers than in the other two categories combined—the neuroses and 
the perversions. 


I. PSYCHOSES 


1. Schizophrenia 


The role of anxiety in schizophrenia has come to occupy a focal point 
of interest in recent years. The papers on schizophrenia in 1950 reflect this. 
It was about this subject that a PANEL (155) was organized dealing with the 
PROVOCATION AND MANIFESTATIONS OF ANXIETY IN SCHIZOPHRENIA. The 
focal points of the panel discussion were Frieda Fromm-Reichmann’s con- 
cepts as to the provocative agents and the manifestation of anxiety in 
schizophrenia. Fromm-Reichmann considers the schizophrenic’s symptom- 
atology as an expression of his anxiety as well as of his defenses against it. 
The central core of schizophrenic anxiety lies in the patient's magic re 
pressive hostility, the fear of the manifestations of his hostility, his own 
disapproval of it, and the anticipated disapproval by significant people in 
his present and past. 

Among the discussants, Carl Whitaker felt that the anxiety was due to 
a basic fear of separation while Jan Frank discussed the widespread diffu- 
sion of libidinal feeling as provocative of anxiety. Rose Spiegel called at- 
tention to the sense of loneliness in the schizophrenic which she felt arose 
out of a failure in communication. : 

Fromm-Reichmann opened her report with a review of various defi- 
nitions of anxiety propounded by Freud, Sullivan, and Goldstein. She 
asserted that all of these definitions contained a central common element, 
namely the dread of loss of love from significant people in the childhood 
scene. The concepts of Freud and Sullivan differed only in regard to the 
content of the inacceptable strivings. Freud conceived of these within the 
framework of the libido theory; to Sullivan, within his interpersonal frame - 


of reference, that which was inacceptable with the environmental standards i 


of significant people in childhood, arouses the fear of disapproval. 
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Anxiety is manifested directly and also indirectly by the security op- 
erations aimed at keeping it from awareness. The psychoanalyst is equipped 
by his knowledge of his own security operations to recognize their appear- 
ance in other people: he can further recognize the appearance of latent 
anxiety in others by the rise of anxiety within himself. This is of crucial 
importance in therapeutic work with hostile and anxious schizophrenics. 
Modes of expression of anxiety in the healthy and in the mentally ill are 
fundamentally the same. Applying these principles, the symptomatology 
of the schizophrenic can be regarded as both an expression of his anxiety 
and of his defenses (security operations) against it. 

Fromm-Reichmann discussed characteristic symptoms of schizophre- 
nia such as delusions, hallucinations, catatonic states, stupor, and their 
inner meanings. Sheregards symptoms of withdrawal and seclusiveness not 
only as an expression of the patient's anxiety toward repetitive rebuke, but. 
emphasizes also that secondary anxiety is developed by the patient at the 
prospect that he will realize his own retaliative hostility, which he abhors. 
Coming closer means greater danger that this hostility will be aroused, that 
the other person will notice it and that disapproval by others and further 
self-disapproval will take place. The schizophrenic is not necessarily more 
hostile than other patients, but because of introspective insights developed 
in his fight for survival, he is more sensitive to the realization of his 
hostility. 

Investigation of the anxiety-arousing contents of catatonic states of 
excitement showed that a bursting through of previously repressed hos- 
tility had occurred as a result of some recent hurt which had repeated 
earlier damaging experiences of the patient. The sudden awareness of hos- 
tility aroused severe anxiety because of the patient’s own self-disapproval, 
added to which was the disapproval of the significant people of his early 
life and their present representations. The excited catatonic feels buffeted 
by the conflicting forces of hostility-anxiety, anxiety-hostility. He wishes to 
kill and fears to be killed. 

Fantasies of the end of the world dynamically studied by Fromm- 
Reichmann were found to represent an expression of the schizophrenic’s 
anxiety that he will be destroyed in retaliation for his own destructive 
magic thoughts and acts. Stupor is regarded as a security operation designed 
to immobilize anxiety-arousing hostile action. Several patients entered into 
a stuporous state in response to rejection and emerged when the cause of 
the rejection was clarified. 

Similar dynamics were revealed in the psychoanalytic investigation of 
delusions and hallucinations: voices often tell the patient to kill: the para- 

t noid reveals his hostility in passing blame onto others: the hostile element 
. in ideas of grandeur is obvious, and in all of these symptoms hostility is 
mobilized when the analyst tries to puncture the defensive system. Fromm- 
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Reichmann discussed the symptoms of incontinence as a manifestation of 
hostility and referred to the work of Stanton and Schwarz, who had ob- 
served that incontinence appeared in response to verbalized or nonverbal- 
ized resentment by ward personnel which the patient sensed empathically. 
‘In her experience with the group therapy of schizophrenia Fromm-Reich- 
mann found that incontinence diminished in an atmosphere of equal ac- 
ceptance but reappeared-when a new member was added to the group; 
similarly, a group atmosphere ordinarily difficult of achievement with sick 
schizophrenics was always elicited when someone in the group expressed 
hostile feelings toward the analyst. 

Fromm-Reichmann further noted that anxiety, because of its observ- 
able crippling effect, becomes a secondary source of anxiety both against 
those who first promoted it and against the therapist who brings it to 
awareness. The schizophrenic's magic ‘regressive hostility, the fear of the 
manifestations of his actual hostility, his own disapproval of it, and the 
anticipated disapproval of significant people in the present and the past 
constitute the central core of anxiety. Schizophrenic symptomatology 
should be dynamically understood as the expression of this anxiety and 
as a defense against it. The specific quality of the hostility in each case 
and in each of its manifestations needs further investigation. 

Rose Spiegel oriented her discussion around clinical descriptions of 
the phenomena of anxiety, both overt and masked, drawing her data largely 
from experiences in the psychoanalytic psychotherapy of ambulatory 
schizophrenics. Her work has shown that there were significant variations 
in the nature and intensity of the hostility, and that such phenomena as 
withdrawal, regressive concepts of a magic world of threat and danger, and 
the evolution of paranoid mechanisms, do not consistently contain the 
core of retaliative hostility. The sense of loneliness in her patients was 
related to failure in the basic operation of communication such as occurs 
with reanimation of old wrongs and old happinesses leading to the para- 
taxic assignment of roles which fog out the real other person. Again, delu- 
sional formation and magical constructions are not invariably derivatives 
of the patient's hostility. Some paranoid phenomena in schizophrenia in- 
dicate distrust and not necessarily greater hostility. 

Spiegel continued with a description of the manifestations of anxiety 
in schizophrenia under three headings, raw anxiety, overt anxiety of mod- 
erate intensity, and anxiety aroused in treatment. Raw anxiety was pro- 
voked by life situations in which the patient found himself (such as mar- 
riage) and for which he was unprepared; also, by intensive exposure to an 
interpersonal situation with someone particularly destructive to schizo- 
phrenics. Overt anxiety of moderate intensity was produced by an aware- 
ness of being left out of the procession of life, by concern about inaccept- 
able impulses or over the presence of feelings, sometimes positive attitudes, 
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which the patient does not understand. Anxiety aroused in treatment may 
be a benign experience and is certainly preferable to apathy or immersion 
in reverie; it is sometimes a means of keeping alive. In treatment it occurs 
when the delusional defense system is threatened or when the therapist 
fails to provide the sense of structure and unaggressive warmth necessary? 
to the patient. Spiegel has found that masked anxiety was manifested by 
(1) tampering with communication by apparent deafness or dazed states, 
(2) by flight into action or into apparent closeness by sexual affairs, (3) by 
transformation of anxiety into other feeling states such as apathy, rage, 
obsessiveness, puzzlement. 

Jan Frank felt that more consideration should be given to the diffusion 
of libidinal feeling as provocative of anxiety in the schizophrenic. Schizo- 
phrenic episodes, he remarked, are common at puberty and at the climac- 
terium; they occur following complications in love affairs and in marital 
situations. The discharge of passive homosexual feelings may mobilize - 
anxiety. 

Frank proceeded to discuss the phenomenon of empathy in schizo- 
phrenia in its psychological, neurological and phylogenetic implications. ~ 
Empathy with the mother is first experienced in taste and smell which are 
associated with the oral group of partial instinct strivings. Lobotomized 
patients showed a lack of empathy. Genetically, the development of em- 
pathy which Frank inferred from analysis of adults is dependent on the 
early mother-child relationship in the first two years of life. Adults who 
were motherless orphans developed hyperempathy similar to schizophre- 
nics for the sinister, aggressive frightfulness in man. In the analysis of per- 
sons with outstanding abilities to empathize, invariably a breach in their 
contacts with their mothers was found. 

It was Carl Whitaker's opinion that an understanding of the nature 
of anxiety in schizophrenia could only be truly realized when it was con- 
sidered in terms of interaction with another person, the therapist. Anxiety 
always arises in response to the threat of separation; this originates in the 
separation from the mother at birth and reappears whenever any subse- 
quent separation is threatened. For the treatment to be effective, the thera- 
pist must recognize anxieties within himself which have a similar origin in 
separation. From his therapeutic experiences with frankly psychotic pa- 
tients Whitaker has come to believe that failures in therapy are often due 
to the inability of the therapist to participate in the psychotic experience 
of the patient at the level that is necessary: the therapist is apt to approach 
the patient at the psychoneurotic level. The patient, on the other hand, 
moves toward total regression, and the therapist must share his psychotic 
world. Whitaker emphasized the reparative aspect of the psychosis as an 
attempt on the part of the patient to return to a state from which he can 
make a new start. Treatment should not be associated with marked anxiety 
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unless it is in the therapist. The therapist responds to the child in the 
patient and relies on an empathic recognition of where he is in therapy 
and what he feels for the patient. He should not be deterred from arousing 
anxiety in the patient by discussion of painful material since the patient 


+only responds to what is therapeutic. 


Because of the primary importance of the therapist’s anxiety, treat- 
ment is carried out within the framework of the therapist’s sexuality and 
hostility; anxiety in the therapist, the main barrier to treatment, may mani- 
fest itself in a failure to hear the patient’s unconscious communication, to 
recognize the urgency of his need, or his potentiality for growth. Again, 


.anxiety is aroused in the therapist by the attraction of the patient’s psy- 


chosis and its symptoms. The therapist wishes to be psychotic and fights 
against it. 

Replying to Whitaker, Frieda Fromm-Reichmann expressed the view 
that the separation fear he had described was basically related to the fear 
of disapproval. In therapeutic work, she did not address herself to the 
child but to the adult aspect of the patient’s personality trying, in effect, 
to help the patient understand what had happened to him as a child. 
Maximum respect to the patient was shown by the therapist's indicated 
attitude that the adult part of the personality was always there. Smith and 
Hazenbush pursued the questions raised by Whitaker. Was it necessary for 
the patient to get worse before he got better? Was there not a danger in 
opening up anxiety-ridden areas in fragile personalities? Hazenbush had 
found that it was possible for his patients to recover without regression: 
this had been achieved by a balance of nonverbal reassurance with the 
exploration of some anxiety-producing material. Hazenbush felt that the 
separation factor was crucial in the production of anxiety and that it was 
not exclusively related to fears of disapproval. 

Spiegel said that she had observed in her practice that when dealing 
with difficult problems, her schizophrenic patients tended to set their own 
pace, sometimes taking a few days to withdraw and digest the material 
under analysis. Spiegel endeavored to adapt her schedule to meet these 
needs. 

Szurek called attention to the relationship of the schizophrenic pa- 
tient’s anxiety to situations in which interparental gratification had been 
impossible; as a result, the child was bound in the situation. Szurek is 
conducting researches in which treatment of several schizophrenic patients 
and of both of their parents is proceeding concurrently. f 

Dr. Stanton spoke of the psychosis as a phenomenon of interaction. 
In his work with hospitalized patients he had learned that the therapist. 
as well as the patient must be regarded as a member of the group. Refer- 
ences to the personal life and associations of the therapist could provoke 
anxiety in him and influence his attitude toward the patient. 
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Other authors reflected this preoccupation with anxiety as playing a 
role not only in the symptomatology of the patient but as a factor to be 
dealt with in the therapeutic situation. Standish, Mann and Menzer (216) 
discussed the outbursts of anxiety in the course of therapy of schizo- 
phrenics and related these to murderous impulses coming to the surface , 
and the fear of retaliation for such impulses. This work is discussed more i 
fully in Chapter IX. 


In Tux SURVIVAL FUNCTION OF SCHIZOPHRENIA, JOHN N. RoseEN (185) 
discusses the schizophrenic's anxiety in terms of a reaction to life-threaten- 
ing deprivations. The symptomatology is the result of the schizophrenic's 
attempts to deal with this life-threatening situation through the “mirage 
principle." By providing the necessary life-saving gratification in fantasy, 
it relieves anxiety. 

According to Rosen, the source of the sense of certainty which char- 
acterizes schizophrenic productions lies in a “mirage principle.” Briefly, 
this principle states that in the presence of an overwhelming need which 
threatens the organism’s very existence, the psychic apparatus provides in ' 
fantasy imagination the necessary life-saving gratification. It is only when 
a wish for something is so important that it involves a matter of life and 
death that the mirage principle is called into activity. This critical con- 
tingency distinguishes between the sense of reality which these basic life- 
saving gratifications in fantasy convey, from the impact on consciousness 
or on daydreams or nightdreams by other less weighty wishes of the or- 
ganism. The author states that if an “imagination” is experienced as real 
by a nonpsychotic person as a psychological response to a life-threatening 
deprivation (for example, the mirage of the thirsty wanderer in the desert 
at the point of exhaustion for lack of water) it seems logical to assume that 
the "imagination" of a psychotic is a psychological response to something 
that he conceives to be a life-threatening deprivation. Fear of castration 
and fear of abandonment are frequently interpreted by the childish ego 
of the psychotic as representing life-threatening deprivations. 

The following is a brief example of the operation of the mirage prin- 
ciple in a delusion. Rosen cites a patient who had the delusion, “I am Jesus 
Christ." His prepsychotic life was involved with a story which he called 
“Hamlet Castle.” Every thought in it concerned his enormous temptation 
to seduce his mother. While being consumed by the relentlessness of this 
intense wish, he was carrying on an unsatisfactory homosexual affair with 
his brother. His realistic behavior showed a constant preoccupation with 
incest and homosexuality. Both threatened him with castration, that is, 
biological death. At the point of psychological exhaustion and with bio- 
logical death imminent, he no longer merely wished to be pure, but be- 
came in his delusion Jesus Christ, the purest of the pure. He let his hair 
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and beard grow and became increasingly ascetic both in habit and appear- 
ance. The “mirage” of being Jesus Christ saved the patient from psycho- 
logical exhaustion and imminent biological death. 

The technical implications of Rosen’s paper are discussed in Chap- 
ter IX. 1 


Rosen and others approach the schizophrenic with a viewpoint that 
in the latter the unconscious appears without interference from resistances. 
He likens schizophrenia to the dream, which is "the royal road to the 
unconscious." In contradistinction to the dream process, however, schizo- 
phrenia affords the observer the opportunity for continuous study of the 
pathological process. The unconscious material appears without interfer- 
ence from resistances. In this way, the conflicts of the schizophrenic patient 
come to the surface in an only relatively moderately disguised form. The 
psychic experiences of the schizophrenic—his delusions, hallucinations, 
psychotic irrationality—have for the patient the force of reality. The 
dream, on the other hand, is frequently distinguished from reality by the 
dreamer. 


This viewpoint, as well as some of his other postulates, leads Rosen 
to depart somewhat from the more classical psychoanalytic techniques. 
HANNAH SEGAL (204) takes issue with this viewpoint. She does not feel that 
the unconscious is laid bare in schizophrenia and that there are no re- 
sistances. She indicates, as others have, that the resistances frequently lie 


` in the connections between the archaic material. She argues against those 


who would isolate the treatment of schizophrenia from analytic theory and 
technique proper and establish it in a special and different category. The 
technical implications of this viewpoint are illustrated in an extensive 
presentation of the treatment of a schizophrenic. This is discussed in more 
detail in Chapter IX. 


Another paper, RosENFELD's (187), also presents a viewpoint with in- 
teresting technical implications and is therefore discussed in Chapter IX. 
Rosenfeld explores the confusional states seen in schizophrenia. He feels 
that in such states the schizophrenic is unable to differentiate between the 
libidinal and aggressive impulses, between good and bad objects. The ego 
is also involved in this state of confusion. There are two ways of over- 


coming this confusion. The ego may regain the power of differentiating ' 


between libidinal and aggressive drives or, this failing, new splitting tech- 
niques are called into play as defensive measures. This dispels the confu- 
sion and anxiety, but is clinically replaced by a deterioration in the pa- 
tient's state. 


The preceding papers utilize the dynamic understanding of the schizo- 
phrenic process either for therapeutic purposes or to elaborate one or the 
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other clinical manifestation. M. Katan (105) turns his attention to an 
appreciation of the over-all structure in the schizophrenic picture. In 
STRUCTURAL ASPECTS OF A CASE OF SCHIZOPHRENIA, he pays special attention 
to the prepsychotic state, reporting a case which illustrates his views. 

This case portrays the beginning of a psychotic development in pu- 
berty. Katan believes that schizophrenia is not preceded by an infantile 
psychotic state; it thus differs from neurosis, for which there is always an 
infantile basis. However, before the psychosis proper breaks out, there is 
usually a prepsychotic period. Study of the relationship between the two 
stages helps to illuminate the structure of the delusion and its related 
phenomena. 

The beginning of the prepsychotic state is often clearly evident; symp- 
toms arise which show that important parts of the personality have dis- 
appeared; contact with reality is maintained; sometimes even attempts 
at recovery are made. In other cases the symptoms of the prepsychotic 
period are only exacerbations of previous disturbances. There are border- 
line cases which show symptoms of a prepsychotic nature but do not de- 
velop into a real psychosis. Transient prepsychotic-like manifestations may 
occur at puberty. The psychosis proper starts with the relinquishment of 
contact with reality. The delusion and most other schizophrenic symptoms 
are attempts at restitution, centered around a new subjective reality. The 
delusional attempt at restitution never occurs before the end of the latency 
period. 

The patient, an only child, appeared normal up to age of fourteen. 
He became psychotic at seventeen and was first seen by Katan at twenty- 
five. He had been introduced to masturbation by a schoolmate, had in- 
dulged excessively for about a year. This corresponded with poor work and 
failure at school. When his friend told him that masturbation might lead 
to insanity he gave it up and concentrated on his studies, with some success 
("self-conquest"). For a while he attempted to win his friend's girl by 
imitating him, but soon discontinued his efforts. He also gave up school 
and refused to go to work. Various symptoms followed in succession: an 
extensive ceremony in washing and dressing; ideas of influence involving 
his father; delusions of grandeur (he was the Count of Hooren, future 
King of France); and ideas of persecution centering around his father, 
whom he accused of homosexuality. He felt that his father wanted to cas- 
trate him, to devour and poison him. While this was going on the patient 
_ reverted to excessive masturbation. 

Three stages of the processes were observed by Katan in the prepsy- 
chotic phase: the masturbatory period, period of self-conquest, and period 
of dressing ceremonial. (During the second phase there was a temporary 
interruption in the process of personality decay.) 

The Masturbation Period began at puberty and was closely related to 
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a schoolmate who introduced him to masturbation and was later instru- 
mental in stopping it by inciting fear of insanity; the threat of insanity was 
a threat of castration. The masturbatory fantasies, though heterosexual 
in nature, served merely to disguise unconscious homosexual desires for 
his friend, and more deeply for his father. i 

The “Self-Conquest” Stage was characterized by an attempt at recov- 
ery. The patient called it a defense against castration. He tried to win his — 
friend's girl by being like him by means of “self-conquests.” In these he 
invited restrictions and punishments which his friend was enduring. Un- 
consciously he was identifying himself with his friend in order to resolve 
his drive toward femininity. However, he made no direct attempt to win 
the girl but instead waited for her to act. Furthermore, when he came to 
resemble his friend most, he gave up the girl. This was to avoid the danger 
of castration presented by heterosexuality. He could not build up a mas- 
culine drive because the castration danger was too great. It is clear that 
the patient's attempt at restitution by imitating his friend involved an “as 
if" mechanism, described by Helene Deutsch, who believes that the schizo- 
phrenic process passes through an “as if” phase before taking the psychotic 
form. The fact that the patient was still in puberty was another reason for 
the development of an “as if" reaction. Anna Freud describes such a transi- 
tory reaction at puberty. 

The time-consuming-Period of Dressing Ceremonial was employed to 
ward off masturbation. It was a defensive mechanism and nonpsychotic. It 
was not based on delusion and the patient had-no other evidence of psy- 
chotic-like confusion in speech and behavior. 

In the Psychotic Phase his delusions related to his fear that his father 
would castrate him. for homosexual purposes. The homosexual motive 
colored his other ideas; he ‘was convinced that homosexuality was the cause 
of the French Revolution; he rejected Christianity, considering Christ a 
homosexual because Christ had sacrificed himself. He believed that he had 
lost his “maja” at the age of four. Katan translates “maja” as "mother"— - 
the loss relates to the need to give up mother to escape castration by father. 
The patient also believed that in the future his “maja,” i.e., his mother, 
would return to him and that this would be the sign of his grandeur. He 
would then’ become the Count of Hooren (a decapitated hero, i.e., a cas- 
trated father image). Being castrated, he would be able to masturbate with- 
out fear. Thus, while castration is avoided in the prepsychotic state, it is — ' 
accepted in megalomania (primary process). He would then be able, in ad- F 
dition, to rid himself of homosexual persecution. - 

In the delusion, the psychotic by utilizing projection, tries to rid him- 
self of the dangerous urge toward femininity in the same way as the young 
baby projects pain-causing stimuli. There is, however, this difference: the 
psychotic cannot return to objective reality, whereas, for the infant, all 
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ways to further development are open. The psychotic development ex- 
cludes learning by experiment. The delusion contains a solution of a 


danger situation against which no defense on a reality basis was possible. 

Katan is inclined to assume that all cases of schizophrenia undergo the 
loss of the oedipus complex during the prepsychotic period. The urge to 
femininity in the male is in the foreground because the oedipal attachment 


has lost its significance. The patient abandoned his attachment to his 


mother at the age of four. In the psychotic state he expects to regain his 
mother but only in a pretended sense. 

Katan is strongly opposed to the concept that the infant passes through 
a “psychotic” stage in its normal development. Infantile projection is only 
the first step in differentiation; it is the beginning of reality testing. Psy- 
chotic projection, on the other hand, is a final step to meet a danger situa- 


tion which has already caused separation from reality. Katan also raises, 


the question whether "childhood schizophrenia" has the same structure as 
the adult form. He concludes with this provisional statement: "Schizo- 
phrenia results from the schizophrenic's incapacity to solve the problems of 
bisexuality in harmony with reality." 


M. KarAN's (104) interest in the early stages of schizophrenia is fur- 
ther exemplified in a paper in which he examines SCHREBER'S HALLUCINA- 
TIONS ABOUT THE LirrLE MeN. He feels that these hallucinations repre- 
sent a defensive maneuver which anticipates in a psychotic manner the 
threatening danger and thereby temporarily avoids the danger. The "little 
men" represented Schreber's homosexual objects and his own spermatozoa. 
His warning to the men was a projection of the warning to himself of the 
danger from sexual excitement, namely, destruction. 

In this paper Katan continues his detailed analysis of Freud's famous 
Schreber case. Schreber had hypnagogic thoughts of how wonderful it 
would be to be a woman submitting to intercourse. This occurred in the 
prepsychotic phase of his illness during which time his symptoms warded 
off the danger of orgasms. One night Schreber had six emissions; and his 
psychosis began immediately thereafter. 

Schreber's delusion that his soul would be murdered by Professor 
Flechsig revealed that he was sexually aroused by the latter and was 
tempted to masturbate with the fantasy of being a woman sexually abused 
by Flechsig. In warding off this temptation, which would destroy his body 
and soul, Schreber tried to establish contact with God. Signs of femininity 
induced him to accept the idea that he would become a woman, the wife 
of God. He began to masturbate with the fantasy of being a woman. He had 
no erections or emissions. When he suppressed these, he was able to accept 
the fantasy of transformation into a woman. 

"The outbreak of genital activity in the first part of the psychosis was 
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prevented by various symptoms exemplified by the hallucination of little 
men who originated in the stars and were attracted to Schreber. This was a 
projection of his homosexual longings. Katan's analysis (using material 
from his previous paper, “Schreber’s Delusion of the End of the World") 
equates the stars with God's genitals and therefore with Schreber's genitals. 
He therefore sees the “little men descending from the stars” as spermatozoa. 
Schreber's description of the “little men" dripping down on his head is sym- 
bolic of a nocturnal emission. The “little men" represented Schreber's 
homosexual objects and his own spermatozoa. His warning to the men was 
a projection of the warning to himself of the danger from sexual excite- 
ment, namely, destruction. 

"In the prepsychotic period, Schreber's homosexual thoughts lead to 
direct sexual excitement. The process of the hallucination does not wait 
until such excitement develops, but an interference takes place and the hal- 
lucination occurs instead of the excitement. The danger connected with 
the excitement is anticipated and is successfully prevented through the 
formation of the hallucination.” 

The wish for the death of the homosexual object is a defense against 
the homosexuality. The wish and the defense were contained in the pre- 
psychotic conflict and are conscious in the psychotic manifestation. 

Katan then discusses the structure of delusions of persecution, refer- 
ring to his previously discussed paper “Structural Aspects of a Case of 
Schizophrenia” (105). He believes that the conflict between the ego and 
the unconscious homosexual urge is changed by projection into a conflict 
between ego and persecutor. What was originally id in the prepsychotic 
period becomes externalized, and the structure between id and ego 
abandoned through regression. Restitutional attempts create a new psy- 
chotic ego, as well as a new psychotic outer world. The conflict arising from 
the urge toward femininity cannot be mastered by a reality measure and 
therefore finds a solution through delusion formation. 

“The hallucination belongs to the order of the delusions. The hallu- 
cination therefore must have the same structure as the delusion.” In the 
example of Schreber’s hallucination, the ego attempts to anticipate danger 
by acting as though the danger were already present. This is followed by a 
regression in which ego and id cathexes of ideas representing reality and 
connected with the danger situation are withdrawn. The genital apparatus 
is now completely isolated. The danger which threatened has been pre- 
vented. The attempt at restitution uses the withdrawn energy in creating 
the hallucination. Katan differentiates between the delusion and the hal- 
lucination: “The hallucination is an observation which serves the purpose 
of anticipating in a psychotic mannet the threatening danger. In the de- 
lusion, on the other hand, the danger cannot be avoided, for it has already 
developed its results. The delusion, therefore, does not anticipate the 
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danger, but masters the danger only afterward through an attempt at 
restitution.” E 

Prepsychotic symptomatology, to which Katan calls attention, fre- 
quently reveals neurotic-like symptomatology, i.e., ceremonials, etc. It is 
here that the diagnosis of obsessive-compulsive neurosis is frequently made. 

Pious (165) calls attention to this fact by pointing out that obsessive- 
compulsive symptomatology may mask an underlying schizophrenia. This 
might be misleading unless the real role of the obsessive-compulsive symp- 
tomatology is understood, namely, that this is one of the schizophrenic's at- 
tempts at preserving object relationship. That obsessive-compulsive symp- 
tomatology may mask a schizophrenia has been repeatedly discussed in the 
psychoanalytic literature, perhaps the most outstanding instance being 
that of the “Wolf Man." On the basis of a case which he analyzed, Pious 
finds that obsessional symptoms which appear in schizophrenics differ in 
nature from those in the neuroses. In the latter, the individual finds his 
obsessional thoughts to be persistent, alien, silly and undesirable; funda- 
mentally they serve defensive purposes. In the schizophrenic, on the other 
hand, these states represent partially successful restitutions following 
breaks with reality. In his paper OzsrssivE-COMPULsIVE SYMPTOMS IN AN 
INCIPIENT SCHIZOPHRENIC, WILLIAM L. Prous (165) proceeds to examine 
the deeper meanings of such obsessive-compulsive symptoms in a patient 
he treated. This shed some light on the role which these symptoms played 
in the schizophrenic structure and led to some understanding of the latter. 

Pious treated a twenty-five-year-old naval officer whose complaints 
pointed essentially to obsessional thinking. However, withdrawal reac- 
tions, feelings of depersonalization and bizarre associations led to recogni- 
tion of the more serious disturbance, and couch technique was discon- 
tinued. Improvement was at once noted and it could be seen that the 
tormenting obsessions protected him in some way from losing contact with 
reality. In the course of following successive stages of recovery, the author 
came to the conclusion that the various symptoms and mechanisms re- 
vealed by the patient all represented, in archaic or more highly developed 
forms of communication, the opposing ideas of separating from and com- 


pletely fusing with the figure of the therapist. Obsessions could be demon- - 


strated as one of a series of mental states ranging from schizophrenic to 
normal methods of maintaining object relationships. 

Pious outlines the events which were precipitated by traumatic experi- 
ences of this patient. There were abrupt “emptying” reactions as he be- 
came estranged from objects; then “focusing,” the latter representing a 
desperate attempt to maintain some hold on the world that was slipping 
away from him. “Focusing” is divided into schizophrenic manifestations, 
preoccupation with self-tormenting fantasies and fears, and obsessive 
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thinking. With increasing success in the focusing reactions, feelings of 
reality were restored. 

The author does not agree with Fenichel that the essential process in 
schizophrenia is a regression to narcissism; evidence points rather to a par- 
ticular fluidity in both object and ego libido which is strikingly evident in 
an abrupt draining of interest in the outer world as well as in the capacity 
for reéstablishing that interest. The psychotic process follows immediately 
on a traumatic experience and its nature is enigmatic; all observable mani- 
festations in the patient are attempts at restitution. 


The masking of a psychosis by neurotic symptomatology is nowhere 
more clearly represented than in the syndrome of hypochondriasis. In 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SOMATIC PARANOIA, B. Bose (28) studies Freud’s 
clinical syndrome of hypochondriasis and feels that this could more justly 
be considered a form of psychosis which he calls somatic paranoia. With 
Freud’s concepts of hypochondriasis as a frame of reference he postulates a 
psychopathology of this syndrome based on G. Bose’s “wish circuit theory” 
combined with his own postulates of ego development based on the integra- 
tive role that central erogenous zones exert over subordinate zones of the 
body, and their mutual influence. 

B. Bose describes somatic paranoia as a disease characterized by a pre- 
dominance of somatic complaints which are delusional in nature. Pro- 
dromal symptoms are generally in the nature of concern over physical 
health. In the early stages of the disease, the patient may often weave his 
symptoms into a pattern simulating an organic disorder like peptic ulcer, 
etc. As the disease progresses, his complaints become more and more bizarre 
but they still refer to somatic conditions. He complains of twisting and 
vibration of muscles, foul-smelling bodily secretions, skin becoming hide- 
like or even glasslike, etc. Subsequently the patient loses interest in his 
daily activities and becomes increasingly preoccupied with his somatic 
condition. Clinically there are two main reactive types. The patients may 
either become anxious, irritable and talkative, or they may be depressed. 
Once the condition of somatic paranoia is established, it seldom changes 
to any other syndrome. There is no tendency to dementia, mania, or per- 
secutory delusion. 

In attempting to understand the psychopathology of this syndrome, 
B. Bose starts with Freud’s concept of hypochondriasis, which follows two 
lines of thought. The first deals with the reciprocal relationship between 
ego libido and object libido. When ego libido is increased as a result of its 
detachment from objects, the ego is faced with the task of working over 
this volume of libido internally. When this internal working over is in- 
terfered with, the dammed-up libido is converted into anxiety. The second 
line of thought deals with the alteration in the erogenicity of the organ. 
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B. Bose then proceeds to explore these two lines of thought. Regarding 
‘the disposition of libidinal energy, he points out that in hypochondriasis 
the entire libido is not dammed up, only the sadistic component. The 
sadism is then turned on the self. He employs the wish circuit theory de- 
veloped by G. Bose in his paper on “Ambivalence” further to explain this 
process. "During any form of activity the ego splits into primary subjective 
and primary objective ego. The subjective ego is identified with the object. 
During the act only the subjective ego is realized in the conscious part of 
the mind, the objective ego remaining unconscious. When a particular 
wish has been fulfilled in this way, the objective ego which remained in the 
unconscious now makes its appearance in the conscious as a secondary, sub- 
jective ego with a wish opposite to that just fulfilled, while the subjective 
ego is now pushed into the unconscious as a secondary objective ego. It is 
only when the opposite wish is fulfilled that the normal resting position of 
the ego returns. Thus in the case of hypochondriacal anxiety the unde- 
veloped primary objective ego obstructs the discharge of sadism by the pri- 
mary subjective ego. The sadism is then turned in upon the subjective ego 
itself and experienced as anxiety. When the sadism has spent itself in 


anxiety formation, the primary subjective ego sinks into the unconscious , 


and the primary objective ego now makes its appearance in the conscious 


as the secondary subjective ego (system conscious) in the form of maso- - 


chism.” Free discharge of masochism cannot take place and the resulting 
tension produces depression. 

Going over to Freud’s second point, namely the alteration in the 
erotogenicity of the organ taking place in hypochondriasis, B. Bose postu- 
lates that the different erogenous zones are organized into well-defined 
systems. In any given organization there must be some integrative mecha- 


nism, One of the earliest forms of such integrative mechanism is found in ~ 


the development of the oral system of libido. The oral cavity exercises cer- 
tain integrative influences over a number of other subordinate zones, such 
as the hands, organs of speech, salivary glands, etc. The return flow of 
libidinal impulses from its tributary area determines its erotogenicity for 
subsequent occasions. 

The volume of oral libido which is noticeable the instant the infant 
begins to suck, differentiates and specializes as it is gradually distributed 
over the entire body. The purpose is always the same; the establishment of 


complete ego identity with the object. Identification takes place by devour- 


ing and assimilating the object. This is the sadistic way of identification. 
The subject itself may be devoured and become incorporated within the 
object. This is the masochistic mechanism of identification. For complete 
ego identity, both forms of identification bonds are necessary between sub- 
ject and object. 

When the sucking-swallowing route of development of the oral libido 
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is not free, the baby will begin to babble; the babbling opens an alte 
, tive route for the blocked oral sadism. The unusual talkativeness in a cla 
* of somatic paranoia perhaps points to this mode of discharge of oral libido. 
Most of the complaints of somatic paranoiacs refer to the digestive system 
which engages the major portion of attention. This is suggestive of a dis- 
turbance in the oral system of libido so that ego identity with the object by - 
oral libido is interfered with. This leads to a disconnection of the oral- 
bonds of the ego from the body of the patient. The effort to reéstablish 
these bonds may lead either to attémpted aggression or to quiet surrender. — 
These two modes of defense account for the two varieties of somatic para- - 
noia, the anxious talkative, and the depressed. 


2. Depression + 


Of the three papers on depression two, Benedek's and Fessler's, con- 
cern themselves with the climacteric depression, an area which has not | 
necessarily been singled out by analysts for separate scrutiny from the other 
depressions. " 

Benedek (12) views the climacteric depression as a special reaction to. 
a phase of ego development, the climacterium. The reactions at the time — 
of the climacterium are determined especially by the woman's repeated. 
emotional experiences during the cyclical menstrual period. The latter 
prepare her emotionally and physiologically for the menopause. Benedek's D 
viewpoints are discussed at greater length in Chapter IV. 


Lact FrssLER (54) on the other hand, in THE PsvcHOPATHOLOGY OF 
CLIMACTERIC Depression, views the climacteric depression as a psycho- 
logical phenomenon more specifically related to the disappointment and 
fear over the loss of reproductive capacity. To him the climacteric depres- ` 
sion is the hysteria of the menopause, in which the symptoms develop in r 
reaction to disappointment in the unconscious anticipation of having a 
child; the menopause therefore represents to the patient the loss of the 
capacity to compensate for the loss of the penis. Fessler points to the almost 
chaotic irregularity of climacteric symptoms, which makes it extremely 
difficult to coórdinate the psychopathological features with organic 
changes. To illuminate this problem Fessler undertook a survey of 100 
unanalyzed patients; in two-thirds of the cases he found that there was a 
history of purely psychogenic disturbances prior to the appearance of 
climacteric symptoms. ; 

A differentiation is sought between climacteric and endogenous de- 


am 


ground characteristic of hysteria. This suggests that climacteric depression 
is the hysteria of the menopause. The meaning of this condition is con- 


sidered in terms of disappointment in the unconscious anticipation of 
wc 
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having a child, which has previously helped the woman to compensate for 


-the loss of a penis. Regression sets in as a reaction to approaching sterility. 


Disappointment is the core of the climacteric depression, in contrast - 
to the mourning that characterizes the endogenous depression; hence, a 
greater degree of retention of libidinal and aggressive cathexes to objects 
is noted. Fessler further distinguishes two main types of climacteric depres- 
sion—the “overfrustrated,” characterized by sensitivity and spitefulness, 
corresponding to the attitude of the little girl who feels inferior about her 
clitoris, and the “masculine” type, seen in women who overcome their 
original disappointment by denial. The complexity of the personality fac- 
tors involved explains the indifferent results of hormone treatment during 
the climacterium. 


MELITTA SPERLING (210) in A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PSYCHODYNAMICS 
or DEPRESSION IN WOMEN does not restrict herself to a consideration of the 
climacterium. Like Fessler, she tries to outline more clearly the psycho- 
logical problems which represent a specific core in the depression. This she 
finds to be penis envy. However, she points to a more specific pathognomic 
trauma which appears to play a crucial role. From the analysis of six 
women patients with depression, Sperling concludes that the birth of a 
younger brother constitutes a pathognomic trauma in the life of girls. 
There follows a displacement of unconscious oral envy—from the breast of 
the mother to the penis ofthe brother. This is productive of a depression 
and predisposes to depression in later life. An excerpt from one of the 
analyses is given to illustraté the material on which Sperling bases her con- 
clusion. 

A case is described of a married woman, in her middle thirties, with 
a husband much older, and a son four years of age. Recurrent depressions 
were present for sixteen years. In the analysis, the primary depression could 
be traced back to the time her brother was born, when she was five years 
old. The reaction to the brother's birth was preserved in a screen memory, 
in which she recalled coming home from kindergarten and finding’ many 


. flowers in her mother's room. There was no baby, only flowers, mother 


and herself. The little girl turned away from mother toward father, whom 
she tried to monopolize for herself. Father took her ona trip once, leaving 
mother and baby at home. The day they were to return home, she at- 
tempted suicide by drinking poison. In the analysis she realized that she 
had wanted to take father away from mother in return for letting mother 
have the baby. The wish to take something away from everybody and to 
separate one person from another became a life pattern. She became vindic- 
tive toward men, making them fall in love with her and sadistically disap- 
pointing them. 
At twenty-nine, her younger brother met with an accidental death... 
P % 
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For the following five years she was free of depression. She shed no tears 
for her brother and was late for his funeral. In the analysis she understood 
that she had experienced his death as a triumph. She had recurrent dreams 
in which she found herself at her brother's funeral; as the coffin was being 
lowered into the grave; she would.scream out, “Wait, wait, there is some- 


thing in it which belongs to me." 

She also.had hallucinatory fantasies in which she saw a little girl pin- 
ning a penis on herself. She had the idea that mother had robbed her of 
a penis'and given it to her brother and that she must get it back. She 
formed a strong but ambivalent mother transference. She vacillated be- 
tween wanting to possess a penis, to be aggressive and sadistic, and wish- 
ing to be the analyst’s passive and dependent baby. In her mind penis and 
breast were equated and both could be acquired orally. In relation to her 


own son, she behaved like a jealous little sister, telling tales about him to Eu 


her husband and reacting with jealousy to any affection shown him. 
Toward her husband she either displayed competitiveness or tried to con- 
trol him through oral dependence. Failing in both these attempts, she 
would succumb to depression. She had attempted suicide twice before 
analysis. In the course of her analysis, she was prone to accidents and to 
losing her purse and money. These depressive equivalents ceased after she 
became conscious of her destructiveness and. consequent guilt. 

The psychological trauma to the older child occasioned by the arrival 
of a younger sibling is proportional to the degree of security in the rela- 
tionship to the mother. In this case, as well as in other material studied but 
not detailed in this summary, the displacement of oral envy to the penis 
had this specific traumatic effect on the girl child. The initial reaction of 
shock to the birth of the younger brother produced acute depression in 
this case. The depression could be overcome by controlling the object, that 
is, the mother, although the latter may be represented by other images of 
the opposite sex. Not to be in control of the object was synonymous with 
being castrated, with having lost the object. Control over the object could 
be achieved on the phallic level through possession of a penis. Failure on 


this level causes regression to the oral level, where control over mother can . 


be achieved passively through the breast, namely, by becoming an infant. 
The conflict in the regressed phase becomes internalized and the struggle 
with the object is carried on by means of the mechanisms of introjection 
and ejection, leading to depression. 

In this as in other cases, the feminine role was rejected as inferior. Al- 
though the patient was unconscious of her assumptions of a masculine role, 


her masturbation fantasies clearly indicated such a role. The analytic ma- 


terial shows the paramount importance of the displacement of unconscious 
oral envy to the penis in the case of the birth of a younger brother for the 
etiology and dynamics of depression in women. 
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II. NEUROSES: . 


> 


1. Obsessive-Compulsive Neurosis 


The defensive purposes of obsessive-Compulsive rituals are well known. 
Pious (165) pointed out how in ‘schizdphirenia ‘the obsessive-compulsive 
ritual served the purpose of retaining object' relations. "ROBERT A. HALL 
(85), in OBSESSIVE-COMPULSIVE FEATURES IN A CASE OF CHRONIC ALCOHOL- 
IsM, discusses the attempts of a chronicalcoholic to “cure” himself of his 
alcoholism through periodic flights into compulsive rituals. p 

A thirty-three-year-old soldier was admitted to the hospital after his 
first episode of acute alcoholism. He was treated by psychoanalytically 
oriented therapy for five months. Since his graduation from college his life 
had consisted of cyclic intervals of drunkenness with vagrancy and hoboing, 
alternating with periods of sobriety and employment. When drunk he 
would fall into an alcoholic stupor, in which he was incontinent of feces 
and wallowed in his bodily filth; when not in a stupor he became deceitful 
and committed petty crimes such as passing bad checks. After a few weeks 
or months in this phase he was overpowered by guilt and escaped into 
compulsive rituals: he would collect odd things, read every word in a news- 
paper, would read dull technical books, and would take walks only by cer- 
tain routes. All these rituals were substitutive reactions to masturbation. 
Rituals and masturbation were kept in complete secrecy. During the 
ritualistic stage there was no masturbation. He possessed a great propensity 
for visual-geometric thinking. When sober he visualized that he could 
move only on the spiral lines of a funnel (this is the routine) which would 
leave him no time for dangerous leisure or spontaneity of thought. On the 
other hand, with the help of his rituals he could follow a line which un- 
steadily ran parallel to that which his mother wanted him to follow from 
early childhood. 

The elderly father was a chronic alcoholic and a poor provider while 
the mother, a devout Catholic, was a school teacher and a domineering 
old woman, aggressive, frugal, and individualistic. Between father and son j 
there was a mutual bond against the mother's tyranny. The mother in- 
sisted on his scheduled sitting on the toilet until he defecated. He was 
fascinated by feces, liked malodorous perspiration, and *all miraculous 
productions" of his body; he stole from his mother and ate her laundry 
starch. At the same time, he developed a fascination for money. As far as 
he could remember, he had experienced his first erection while on the 


toilet as he gazed at one of his mother's shoes. There was only one affection- 


ate memory about mother: once she got drunk and took him to bed with 


` her, pressing him against her breasts. There were some homosexual experi- 


ences in the boarding school. He was afraid of "beautiful and perfect" 
women, and usually was impotent. He masturbated with the image of an. 
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imperfect woman, in some cases with a limbless torso. His feelings towar 
his mother were ambivalent. This was due to his feelings of maternal re 
jection. In therapy he became acutely aware that in his heterosexual rela 
tions he strove to recapture, with motherly women, the experience he ha 
at the time when his mother had caressed him in bed. In his symptoms he 
expressed this regressively by the compulsion to keep track (retain) of h 
money (feces), passing (expelling) bad checks (feces) which his mother h 
to make good (clean up). By taking alcohol he “liquidated” the introjected” 
maternal superego, destroyed oral-sadistically the “bad mother,” and 
could also regress to destructive anal-sadistic impulses directed uncor 
sciously toward his mother. Alcohol liberated his thinking, made him feel _ 
elated and strong, and gave him convictions that his ideas were valid. Fur- 
thermore when drinking he had an “alimentary orgasm” (Rado) with or 
without fear of castration. This alcoholic made periodic progression to a 
compulsive neurosis as a spontaneous attempt at “cure” of his alcoholism 
Possibly there is a similarity with the self-imposed therapeutic methods © 
the Alcoholic Anonymous group. Through the twelve principles of he. 
A.A., the alcoholic accepts a power greater than his own. 


lead him to certain technical implications which are discussed in Chapter - 
IX. In such cases fantasies of castration of the analyst not only served the - 
function of acquiring his penis but of establishing the analyst as a mother - 
figure. In this setting the early sadomasochistic relationship to the mother 3 
came to the fore. It is in the working through of the latter that the obses- — 
sional woman patient is able to achieve a good feminine identification. 
Bouvet reaches certain conclusions as to the general structure in these. | 
cases. He feels that patients of this type are dominated by an extremely - 
narrow maternal fixation of a sharply sadomasochistic character. In her re- h 
lations to her mother, the daughter manifests at the same time an extreme 
need to submit and to be dependent as well as to rebel continuously. Conse- _ 
quently any object which can be drawn into this relationship and threatens 
to disturb the mother-daughter pact will be violently attacked. This is the 
case with sibling rivals. As to the father, his situation is quite peculiar. If, —- 
as a rival of the mother, he supports the aggressivity of the daughter, he a 
becomes an object of attraction although hesitantly and temporarily. Then, f 
the child becomes blocked in its attempt at establishing a positive oedipal i 
position not only on account of the taboo but particularly because of the ^ 
intensity of his aggressive impulses toward the father. As a result of this - t 
observation and others, Bouvet feels that this depends much less on the 
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fear of destroying the big paternal penis than on transferring to the father 
aggressive oral and anal impulses originally directed against the mother. 
When these women are married, they form with their spouses relation- 
ships which are patterned after those they had with their mothers, which 
accounts for previous reports that these marriages are much less hetero- 
sexual than they seem to be. This is also so because at this point the oedipus 
is so little marked that it can remain unobserved. Nevertheless, when the 
analysis can bring the oedipus and the-desire for heterosexual aggression 
to the surface, this expresses itself according to the daughter-mother rela- 
tionship, namely, the daughter fearing and desiring at the same time to be 
treated by the man the way she wanted to treat her mother. It is a fact that 
although in the history of these patients, they are "good mothers," i.e., 
very understanding and strong women who have been able to liberate a 
strong libidinal current, there are never any "good husbands," whatever 
the latters' real attitude may be. It seems as if the existence of the penis, 
essential attribute of power, opposes itself to the projection of such a 
libidinous current. 


In the previous paper, a specific type of characterological structure in 
obsessive-compulsive women was discussed. Another paper, that of ANDRÉ 
Emairicos (51), devotes itself to an analysis of an obsessional-neurotic man 
with many associated symptoms. The paper A Cast oF ORBESSIONAL NEU- 
ROSIS WITH EJACULATIO PRAECOX is devoted to the discussion of the case of 
a young man with ejaculatio praecox, obsessive swearing, hand-washing 
compulsion, compulsive masturbation, and certain magic rituals of un- 
doing. Particularly noteworthy is the clear exposition of the patient's 
struggle to retain his passive role in order to avoid recognizing and accept- 
ing his rivalry with his father and his analyst, and so avoid overwhelming 
anxiety because of castration fears. Equally interesting is the detailed 
working out of the combined anal and urethral components of the potency 
disturbance. 

The patient, J., a man of twenty-nine, had as symptoms: premature 
ejaculations in intercourse with prostitutes or servants, complete impo- 
tence with women of his own class, hand-washing compulsion, obsessive 
swearing, masturbation, erotic reveries, work inhibitions, feelings of inade- 
quacy and inability to compete with his four-year-older brother. 

His mother died of pneumonia when he was nine years old. For several 
years in his adolescence he had a phobia of tuberculosis. His father, though 
strict, was nevertheless kind and affectionate toward his sons. J. mourned 
his mother for a long time and then became very fond of a young servant, 
Marie. The latter seduced the boy at eleven, and they engaged in mutual 


sexual play. He had his first ejaculation while rubbing his penis against 
_ her breast. He attempted anal intercourse which resulted in a slight tear in 
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the prepuce accompanied by some pain and a few drops of blood. The at- 
tempt was stopped and there was an immediate ejaculation. Further at- 
tempts later had similar results. He was shocked at being told that his 
father had frequent anal intercourse with Marie and he thenceforth 
stopped all sexual play with her. He witnessed his father and Marie in anal 
intercourse and was greatly disturbed by the size of his father's penis and 
the combined voluptuousness and brutality of the act. Following this, he 
lost his love for his father and regarded him with coldness, mistrust, and 
admiration. In college he worked poorly and was unable to be really 
friendly with his older brother. After he secured his law degree he did poor 
work and remained dependent on his employer to iron out work difficulties. 
In the first months of analysis his seeming acceptance of interpreta- 
tions concerning his relationship to his parents actually hid his aggression 
to the analyst, and he was able thus to avoid deep castration anxiety. Many 
resistances were present, such as insistence on bringing organized material 
to sessions, efforts to use the sessions for discussions on philosophy and 
literature, etc. Oedipal manifestations and pregenital libidinal reactions 
became evident in the transference, and J. had much anxiety in accepting 
and understanding their significance in his neurosis and in the analytic 
situation. One day the patient accused the analyst of wishing to spoil the 
transference relationship. From this, material came forth that represented 
several elements: (1) the fear of losing the analyst if he were to accept 
competition with father; (2) much anxiety that related to the danger of ac 
cepting an active orientation to women and giving up his wish to become 
the analyst's (parents?) love object or his own love object (narcissistic); (3) 
the wish to remain in a passive role in the analysis as in his sexual affairs, in 
order to gain passive enjoyment in a urethral fashion (urination-premature 
ejaculation) and so avoid intromission, active coital movements, and de- 
positing of sperm within the vagina; (4) an anal component revealed itself 
in the premature ejaculation since there often were accompanying anal 
spasms; (5) there was the fear of being independent and so losing the 
analyst's penis in him (prolonged ruminations on various interpretations); 
(6) lastly, material arose that helped the patient recognize his grievances 
against the analyst for not fulfilling his unconscious passive desires which 
had replaced his repressed aggression. Memories of castration threats at 
five and enuresis that lasted till six, were recovered. f 
A dream made it evident that there was much unconscious material 
relating to fear of castration if he were to have intercourse with his mother. 
There was also a wish for castration in order to become passively the 
analyst's (father’s) love and penis. Many early memories returned after this 
and it became clear that he had been disturbed by sexual preoccupations 
long before the age of eleven. His compulsions diminished markedly after 
this. ; 
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Another important dream revealed early strong wishes to see and 
touch the genitals of women servants and his mother, not only for the 
pleasure of seeing something hidden, but also to make sure whether or not 
all women lacked a penis, and so allay the anxiety that such a thought 
produced. Progress was also visible, since in the dream, the father was dis- 
obeyed. A great deal of fear of his father, however, was still present as well 
as an inability to leave him. Showing sexual interest in his mother would 
cause her to die; he would then become a rival of father and so risk castra- 
tion. By being passive—having fellatio performed on him by prostitutes 
and servant girls—or by having premature ejaculations, he cannot effect 
intromission and so kill the woman. 

After this dream, there was rapid progress and the obsessive swearing 
disappeared and J. began to compete socially with his brother and profes- 
sionally with his employer. However, he still avoided all women except 
prostitutes and continued to have premature ejaculations. It was felt that 
the nuclear cause of the neurosis still remained buried in the unconscious. 
The patient's libido still was not freed from its infantile fixations, nor was 
his conflict with his father completely accepted. Further dreams showed 
that as the disguised aggression against his father and the analyst increased, 
so did his fear of castration. This fear, together with pregenital fixations, 
prevented his libido from moving on to adult love relationships and kept 
the patient at his narcissistic level. 

Finally, another important dream brought the primal scene fully into 
the open. This dealt with witnessing intercourse between his nurse and her 
lover when he was three, and of very definite castration threats made to 
keep him from telling his parents. 

This memory and succeeding material produced an enormous move- 
ment forward in the analysis. The premature ejaculations became less pre- 
mature and finally the patient succeeded in having, for the first time in his 
life, vaginal intercourse, although of very short duration. There was some 
recurrence of premature ejaculations when the patient began to court girls 
of his own social class (the successful acts of vaginal intercourse having been 
had with prostitutes). He finally fell in love with a young girl, succeeded 
in deflorating her and they began a lover-mistress relationship. His erec- 
tions were good and although the length of intercourse never exceeded 
the minimum duration of normal intercourse, it still was fully satisfying 
for himself and his mistress. 

J.’s work improved remarkably and his self-confidence increased as did 
all his social and professional relationships. He became the partner of his 
former employer and managed his share of the work without anxiety or 
difficulty. Toward the end of the analysis the young man, who could now 
compete normally with his brother and father, made realistic plans to set 


= ^. up his own law offices. 
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2. Traumatic Neuroses 


World War II brought a renewed interest in the war neuroses and the 
role played by traumatic experiences in their production. However, in 
1950 there was only one paper which dealt with the problem psycho- 
analytically, that is THE INTERPRETATION OF THE TRAUMA AS A COMMAND, 
_ by OTTO SPERLING (213). He feels that the war neurosis is based on a con- 
~ flict between love and hatred of one's country. A trauma may be one of 
several factors which mobilize hatred./Lhe trauma may be interpreted as 
a command to do or refrain from doing something, the reaction depending 
upon the individual's previous conflicts, i.e., his relationship to his parents. 

It is Sperling's opinion that the present theoretical approaches to the 
psychoanalytic understanding of war neurosis are inadequate. "Those who 
base the war neurosis on the instinct of self-preservation cannot explain 
the suicides, depressions and unconsciously provoked accidents which oc- 
cur in war neurosis. Freud's concept of the war neurosis does not explain 
the persistence of the neurosis after removal from the danger zone and even 
in civilian life. 

The concept of the war neurosis as a traumatic neurosis in war is con- 
tradicted first by the fact that serious physical injuries offer a protection 
from the outbreak of war neurosis until return to the battle zone becomes 
a possibility, or neglect by the environment becomes unbearable. Secondly, 
traumata in prisoner-of-war and concentration camps only rarely produce 
traumatic neurosis—except in the form of nightmares. Third, the latency 
between the trauma and outbreak of neurosis (sometimes months and 
years), the influence of morale, and the change of morale with the outbreak 
of war neurosis make any real traumatic impairment of adjustability im- 
probable. 

From his observation of many cases of war neurosis after World Wars 
I and II, on a considerable number of cases of accident neurosis and on 
cases who had been in concentration camps (with intensive analytic work 
on representatives from all of these groups), the author came to the conclu- 
sion that war neurosis was based on a conflict between love for and hatred 
of one’s country. The trauma is one of the factors that mobilizes the hatred. 
This hatred corresponds to the demand for the death of the leader after his 
failure} the relationship to one's country becomes the heir to the oedipal 
relationship to father or mother, or both. A trauma is a stimulus, or an ac- 
cumulation of stimuli, which breaks through “the stimulus barrier,” the 
latter being represented by the understanding of the stimulus. If an indi- 
vidual fails in his attempt to understand the stimulus on a rational level, 
an intellectual and emotional regression takes place to the level of ani- 
mism, on which the stimulus is interpreted as a command to do, or to re- 
frain from doing, something. The emotional structure of the personality K 
and previous experiences play a part in this false interpretation and in the 
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reaction to the conimand, which might be either obedience or defiance, 
exaggeration, repression, compromise formation, etc. In the same way as a 
body of suggested commands and standards can be established as a parasitic 
superego in hypnosis, so in the soldier and.in the internee of concentration 
camps the traumata may lead to an identification with the enemy and to an 
establishment of his commands and ideologies in the parasitic superego. 

The course of the traumatic neurosis through the years is determined .— 
by the vicissitudes in the fight against the trauma commands. In the soldier, j 
this identification is kept in a state of repression by love for his country 
and his civilian as well as liis military superego. Among the factors which 
weaken this countercathexis are: disappointment in his own officers; rejec- 
tion by his group; injustice suffered from his own government; and, 
naturally, the continuation of the trauma inflicted by the enemy. 

Only the nightmare can be regarded as a direct result of the breaking 
through of the stimulus barrier. The outbreaks of anxiety result from a 
surrender to the enemy's suggestions. The outbreaks of rage represent a 
direct expression of the hatred of one's own country. The numerous physi- 
cal symptoms are a compromise with the enemy's command to die (a part 
of the person is dead). Belated belligerency is based on an identification 
with the cruelty of the enemy and a defiance against the enemy’s command 
to give up. Mutism, deafness, blindness, paralysis, and impotence, are 
symptomatic compromises with the enemy’s command to die; falling flat 
in reaction to noise, tics and ceremonials represent delayed and exaggerated 
obedience. ` 

In the interval following the trauma, the healthy ego summons its re- 
serves to surmount the injury. Pensions may act to nullify the mobiliza- 
tion of such reserves; electric shock may act in the sense of inducing efforts 
toward recovery. Sperling predicts that periods of economic depression will 
see an increase in complaints referrable to traumatic neuroses; the under- 
lying hostility to the country will be reawakened and will choose for its 
new commands the dictates of revolutionary propaganda. 


^» 


3. Depersonalization $ 
Clinically the syndrome of depersonalization has defied classification. 
Its appearance as an unchanging clinical phenomenon without break in 
reality has led some to consider it a neurosis. However, its appearance in 
the early stages of psychoses have led others to view depersonalization as 
merely a symptom arising in the development of a psychosis. Depersonaliza- 
tion has always represented a fascinating subject for investigation by psy- 
choanalysis. Among those who have returned repeatedly through the years 
to reéxamine this syndrome is C. P. OBERNDoRF (148). In THE ROLE OF 
y ANXIETY IN DEPERSONALIZATION, he suggests that the latter, which acts as a 
_ defense against anxiety, merely masks it without in any way diminishing its 
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quantity or intensity. He suggests that the problem of depersonalization 
may be approached through the study of déjà vu, déjà dit, etc. Freud re- 
ported a personal experience of déjà vu, from which he derived the sug- 
gestion that depersonalization is a defense mechanism which serves to 
conceal something from the ego. In an earlier paper, Oberndorf had ex- 
plained déjà vu and allied phenomena as disturbances in reality perception 
which served to reassure the patient against a feeling of insecurity by 
means of an intangible feeling of familiarity. Because of this vague associa- 
tion of previous contact with the situation the individual feels that he is 
not venturing into an entirely new experience with which there are as- 
sociated unconscious memories of anxiety, uncertainty and, failure. Feigen- 
baum suggested a similar mechanism in depersonalization. 

Pursuing this line of thought, Oberndorf at first concluded that de- 
personalization replaced anxiety, but further observation led him to feel 
that depersonalization acts as a defense against anxiety but does not succeed 
in diminishing either its quantity or intensity. The anxiety was sequestered 
and immobilized, but could become manifest with the explosive upsurge of 
some feared impulse. 

Oberndorf observed cases in which feelings of unreality followed di- 
rectly upon a threat or a painful rejection. The stimulus usually came from 
without but set into motion strong reactions of latent anxiety. This anxiety 
may become momentarily manifest, only to be followed by feelings of 
unreality. He describes a case in which depersonalization ensued when a 
patient, a homosexual who had been in analysis for a very long time, was 
referred to another analyst. T'o him this was a threat of abandonment and 
resulted in an upsurge of anxiety, which was followed by depersonalization. 
Oberndorf likens depersonalization to "playing dead," but in this state 
there is nevertheless ample evidence of fear (rapid heartbeat, etc.). He sug 
gests that perhaps neurosurgery accomplishes anatomically what deper- 
sonalization achieves psychologically in its immobilization of anxiety. 


In FurTHER STUDIES ON DEPERSONALIZATION, EDMUND BERGLER (17) 
suggests that the conflict in depersonalization centers about a repressed 
anal-exhibitionistic wish and a secondary self-voyeurism. This wish is based 
on the presence of repressed beating fantasies. Depersonalization seems ng 
represent one of the many possible attenuated results of the fantasy of “a 
child is being beaten.” 

Material is presented from the analysis of a frigid, severely deper- 
sonalized thirty-six-year-old woman. She complained of persistent feelings 
of unreality and feared repetition of a severe attack of this nature, which 
she had first experienced ten years earlier, when after five years of marriage 
she left home, allegedly to visit foreign countries and to write a book. At 
that time she had been especially unhappy over an unexpectedly prolonged 
visit by her mother-in-law. During the attack she felt that she was losing 
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her mind, and was completely unreal. She was compelled to return from 
this trip within four days. A few months later she resumed 'the trip and 
entered into an affair with a ship captain, which continued for three and 
one half years, although she returned to her husband after six months. 
She experienced full orgasm with her lover. She broke up the affair when 
the latter insisted that she divorce her husband and marry him. She was 
"mildly depersonalized" until one year before the analysis began, when 
sudden attacks recurred. Before her analysis she was treated by psycho- 
therapy, insulin shock and sanitarium care. Other facts of importance in 
the history were "moderate drinking," inhibition in writing, "injustice 
collecting," blushing and erythrophobia. 

As a child the patient was dominated by a malicious, petty, irrational 
father. The mother was submissive to the father's whims and turned the 
patient over to the grandmother during the first year of life. The grand- 
mother was the patient's confidante until the family moved when the pa- 
tient was ten. The father ridiculed the patient but at the same time de- 
manded that she stand first in her class. Dislike of her father finally led 
her to sever relations with the family. At twenty-two she married a young 
man who was “shy, reticent, friendly, understanding, and forgiving.” 

In the analysis, the patient's repressed exhibitionism was revealed in 
her unwillingness to remove her coat, to use the couch, or to produce 
associations. Early in the analysis she had the following dream: “A cow is 
bleeding from a wound in the side; I observe horrified at the scene, stand- 
ing somewhere in the rear, till a veterinarian arrives.” The dream reveals 
self-observation and exhibition from the rear (as on the couch). A child- 
hood memory of being allowed by her mother to see her father take a bath 
was associated to the dream with a sarcastic comment that the analyst was 
not permitted all of the pleasure. The interpretation was offered that the 
transference was primarily to the mother, that the cow represented the pa- 
tient and that the anal exhibitionism in the dream was defended against 
by the unpleasurable self-voyeurism. In the analysis, her refusal to use the 
couch constituted a defense against her own voyeurism projected on the 
analyst. 

Later the patient recalled that when she was a child her father would 
beat her with a strap, a cane or a broom. Analysis of her persistent affection 
for a rattan easy chair (father's rattan cane) and of an “unexplainable 
word ‘ratatouille,’ " revealed via “ragout grossier” (bad stew) and "tuer" 
(to kill) that beating refers to both father and mother (“bad stew”). 

Bergler refers to two earlier papers on beating fantasies in which he 
attempted to establish the need for an expansion of Freud's original for- 
mulation which the latter had published some years prior to his discovery 
of the preoedipal phase of development. Bergler suggested that (1) the 
child's aggression is originally directed: toward the mother's breast, (2) 
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under pressure of guilt the aggression is shifted toward its own butto 


to father. In erythrophobia the scoptophilic and aggressive impulses toward: 
the mother's breasts are defended against via the unconscious equation | 
cheeks-breasts. : 

In the case described the combination of unconscious beating fan- 
tasies and scoptophilia account for the erythrophobia and depersonaliza- - 
tion. The connection between the beating fantasies and the depersonali- - 
zation which warded off anal exhibitionism is as follows: the masochistic 
battle is fought on "foreign territory"—the buttocks instead of breasts. - 
The exhibition of the buttocks may in itself be an attempt by the child to 
deny its lack of breasts. The history reveals the defensive shift of guilt from 
masochism to aggression and of the conflict from the mother to the father. — 
The basic conflict with the preoedipal mother is further revealed in the - 
drinking and in the inhibition in writing. 4 


4. Neurotic Characterological Manifestations 
Interest in problems of character structure and their technical impli- | ; 
cations are not reflected as such, in the literature of 1950. It is true that” 
throughout this volume, in the chapters on development, ego psychology, — 
"and technique, the omnipresence of these problems is obvious. However, 
papers on specific characterologic symptoms as such are not represented 
any marked degree. Bergler, in two brief papers, presents accounts of such 
characterological symptoms. One reveals itself as “pseudo boredom,” i 
which the patients have vivid imaginations of an anticipated scene, and 
yet when this scene takes place, feel bored. In the other, Bergler discerns 
two types of patients who are preoccupied with the problem of “small l 
deprivations.” They both fantasy being deprived or left wanting; one — 
defends himself against such deprivation by hoarding, but the other, 1n- 
capable of erecting this defense, remains in a state of “self-deprivation.” 


_In both papers, BOREDOM OF ANTICIPATION ("PsEUDO BonrpoM") (16), 
and THE MECHANISM OF "SMALL DEPRIVATIONS" (18), EDMUND BERGLER 
feels that the problem centers about the masochistic tendencies of the pa- 
tient, the clinical picture being determined by the type of defense set into 
play or by the failure of defense. ; 

In the paper on “pseudo boredom” Bergler describes patients who 
have vivid imaginations but complain of boredom because reality never 
seems to come up to their expectations. He cites the following case by way 
of illustration. : iis 

A writer whose manuscript was severely and he felt, unjustly, criticized 
by an editor who demanded extensive changes, felt first consternation and 
then anger toward the editor. He pictured in imagination all that he would 1 
say in refutation of the editor's criticism, but when the conference with — 
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the editor began, he felt “it was all stale, like soup warmed over for the 
tenth time.” 

Bergler distinguishes between boredom as a disease entity, and pseudo 
boredom, True boredom or "alyosis" is based on a combination of three 
factors: inhibition of imagination (voyeurism), poor sublimation, and 
psychic masochism. The boredom shown in the above case is distinguished 
from true boredom in that there was no impeding of the imagination; the 
manuscript was a good example of sublimation; and psychic masochism 
had been reduced to a “normal level" by analytic treatment. 

The patient's first reaction of consternation is explained as a retreat 
into passivity “with the superego taking the lead." Afterwards he reacted 
with fury at the proposed mutilation of his work and solved the problem 
along reasonable and active lines. Bergler contends that the patient's inner 
conscience “insisted on the accusation of the initially shown: passivity.” 
The patient defended himself against the accusation of passivity, first by 
dwelling for days on an aggressive letter he had sent the editor and later, 
by pushing the whole problem aside with an attitude of boredom. The 
patient's pseudo boredom represented an unconscious attempt on the part 
of the ego to prevent the superego from reopening the case. Pseudo bore- 


dom thus represents an unconscious defense mechanism employed by the 


intact part of the ego against the reproaches of the superego over ps pres- 
ence of the masochistic tendencies. 

The mechanism of “small deprivation” is seen clinically in two con- 
tradictory types of behavior. The patients may be overcautious and always 
have a double supply of everything, or they may wait until the last minute 
to supply themselves with what they need, often finding themselves in want. 
The following patients illustrate these mechanisms: 

Mrs. E.: “I have many conflicts with my husband because of hisi irra- 
tionality. I like to feel secure in my purchases and frequently buy ‘twins’ 
—ifIlike a handbag, I buy two—the first one could be stolen, lost, or what 
not. My husband is furious at this—he claims waste makes him furious." 

Mr. A.: “I don't know why, but every time I see only a few (cigarettes) 
left in the package, I remind myself to buy a new one but forget regularly 
—a few times every week I am out of cigarettes exactly at the moment I 
need one badly." 

"These two types of behavior seem to be opposite, but genetically they 
are similar. In both types of patients, the fantasy of being deprived ‘or left 
wanting is predominant, but the self-depriving type acts out his selfcon- 
structed deprivations and the hoarding, overcautious type fantasies iden- 
tical deprivations, but acts preventively. 

Analysis of these patients shows that an oral regression. is involved. 
Orally regressed neurotics are not greedy and grasping people, but show 
the "mechanism of orality." First these patients create situations in which 
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someone refuses, denies or deprives them. Secondly, they become full of | 
fury because of the “injustice,” and fight, with righteous indignation, their 
self-constructed epemy. Third, they revel consciously‘in self-pity, and un- 
consciously enjoy masochistic pleasure. This triad of the “mechanism of 
orality” results in “injustice collecting,” in which the patient considers him- 
self the victim of a cruel and unjust environment, but derives masochistic” 
pleasure from this treatment. & 

The unconscious part of the superego protests against this masochism; 
and as a result, a defense mechanism is produced by the unconscious ego, ^ 
in which there is a pseudoaggressive fight against the alleged disappointer ^ 
—the self-provoked part being repressed. In the hoarding type of patient, » 
the reproach of conscience pertaining to the masochism is counteracted by 
the defense of being overcautious about deprivation, whereas the: self- 

. depriving patient is incapable of this defense. V 5 


5 


A rather unusual symptom, stumbling and falling, is discussed by. 
Joun Leusa (129) in his paper Women Wno Fatt. The stumbling and 
falling was conceived by Leuba as being related to the emergence of ag- 
gressive or hostile impulses; the symptoms are expressions of the ego's 
reactions, being partially “obscured” in the case of stumbling, and totally 
so in falling. 

_ "The symptoms of stumbling and falling begin in the second period of - 
' childhood and persist into adulthood. This was illustrated by a case super- - 
vised by the author. The patient was a woman of forty who showed in- 
consistency of the personality and a weak ego. “One could discern only 
false motives for her behavior, sham religious feeling and moral ideas, dis- 
maying emotional needs without the most elementary notion of normal 
emotional relationships, quite infantile but strongly obsessive sexual im- 
pulses, but the whole resulted in an apparently coherent personality, as 
she was hemmed in by taboos and supported by anachronistic interpreta- 
tions of moral rules.” When the control analyst pointed out that the pa- 
tient did not “hold together,” did not stand on her own, the analyst re- 
ported that the patient had the stumbling, falling symptom conspicuously. 

Incidents in the lives of two other patients are briefly described to 
show that stumbling is related to the emergence of aggressive or hostile 
impulses. In these cases the weak, inconsistent ego is instantly submerged . 
by anxiety when the forbidden sexual or aggressive impulse arises and the 
taboo fails to function. Overcome by anxiety, the ego is partially obscured 
in the case of stumbling but recovers itself in flight, while in the case of 
falling there is a total obscuration of the ego for a moment. In the young, - 
the symptom appears as a giving way at the knees, described by neurolo- | 
gists under the term cataplexy. A new understanding of this symptom 1n 
the light of the above observations seems to the author to be in order. 
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The perversions, which evoked marked interest and investigation in 
the early years psychoanalysis, are the subject of four psychoanalytic 
papers, dealing With pedophilia, voyeurism, homosexuality and consum- 
mated incest. i 


BEN KARPMAN (103) presents A CASE OF PAEDOPHILIA (LEGALLY RAPE) 


, CunED By PsvcHOANALYSIS, and relates the basic conflict to the patient's 


fear of pubic hair in mature women. 

He describes the case of a twenty-seven-year-old, twice married male, 
who was charged technically with rape of minors, and on several occasions 
faced the possibility of death penalty in the electric chair. He was success- 
fully analyzed and is now free. His analysis took place twenty years ago, 


and there has been no recurrence. 


The patient accosted young girls about nine years of age and lured 
them to a place where he touched their genitals, performed abortive inter- 
course, and practiced cunnilingus, 

AII his difficulties stemmed from a traumatic experience to which he 
was subjected at the age of seven: a married woman enticed him into her 
bedroom and ordered him to undress and did so herself. She was ve 
hairy. "She placed him on top of her and he experienced a sensation of 


horror.” “It seemed to me,” he said, “that I was going to be swallowéd up- 
by this mass of hideous hair." In all his sexual relationships, including | 


those in marriage, he preferred to have intercourse in the dark, to avoid 
the sight of the pubic hair. At his suggestion, his first wife removed her 
pubic hair. At this he lost his fear of her. Apart from this traumatic event 
he presented no specific material differing from that of other neurotic 
individuals. “The total personality picture shows comparatively little out 
of the ordinary," “the forgotten childhood episode with the neighboring 
woman was the cause of his sexual interest in girls who were immature— 
they had no abdominal hair." In the center of the analytic treatment were 
the interpretations of fifty-óne dreams, and, gradually, through one of 
them, the traumatic scene was revealed and the amnesia of the forgotten 
traumatic seduction was lifted. i 

The patient was not a criminal character, “the criminal involvement 
being the result of an unconscious fear which caused the patient's sexual 
interest to be displaced from mature women to immature girls, because the 
latter did not possess the objectionable pubic hair which represented the 
phobia created by the forgotten traumatic experience in early childhood." 
The case demonstrates that "criminality is basically a psychic disease and 
can be cured by psychotherapeutic means." 


. HARRY H. NIERENBERG (146) discusses A Case or VovEunisM, analyzed 
along classical lines. He feels that in his case the voyeurism served inany 
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aims: (1) To establish a relationship with the mother, who was a depriving 
and threatening figure. (2) To obtain oral-sadistic gratification. This was 
the source of much anxiety and preoccupation. (3) To defend himself 
against his destructive impulses. Expressing aggression through looking is 
less dangetous than by physical contact, as by touching. (4) To appease 
his castration anxiety. He looked in order to assure himself that one could 
function sexually though castrated. He either reduced both sexes to beings 
without a penis or endowed both sexes with it. (5) To reassure himself that 
his destructive oral impulses had not wrought great damage. (6) As a de- 
fense against genitality in connection with the oedipus complex. 

The case presented was that of a twenty-six-year-old writer, married 
and the father of a three-year-old daughter. He had twice been appre 
hended by the police for voyeurism. He had had an alcoholic father and 
` a mother who acted the martyr. From the age of two he was periodically 
abandoned by his parents. He deflected much of the hostility felt toward 


his mother onto his sister, who was a year and a half his junior. In an effort . 


to obtain gratification he turned toward his father in a homosexual way, 
but the threat of the implied castration barred the way to fulfillment. He 
turned to a pregenital activity—scoptophilia—for his gratification. 

Conscious memories of peeping activities dated from the age of five. 
He would peep through the keyholes of boarders' rooms in the parents 
home. Once he hid under the bed of a boarder and watched her undress. 
At the age of nine he made a hole in the floor which permitted him to look 
into the bathroom below; and he would observe his mother, sister and aunt 
in the bathroom. He was bashfu] and withdrawn and went about with his 
eyes directed to the floor. 

'The patient was subject to premature ejaculation with all women 
except his wife. Intercourse with her was possible only after indulging in 
his favorite voyeuristic fantasy or after awakening from a stimulating 
scoptophilic dream. The fantasies associated with intercourse were the 
same as those he used in masturbation; he either imagined a woman mas- 
turbating, or two women homosexuals making love to one another. He 
thought that seeing two lesbians in a sexual act would have completely 
satisfied his voyeurism. ; 

The analysis first had to deal with the homosexual component, with 
the father as a homosexual object. The patient unconsciously regarded the 
phallus as both a target for castration and as a destructive instrument. ue 
attempted to deny castration anxiety by a number of unconscious devices: 
making men and women similar by giving the man a vagina and the woman 
a penis, minimizing the importance of, or completely denying the existence 
of, the phallus, exhibiting the phallus, and searching for a woman with a 


phallus. : 
After the analysis had succeeded in weakening the concern with homo- 
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sexuality as a defense, further insight could be obtained into the scopto- 
philia. The patient had a compulsion to look at breasts. He frequently 
made the -— of breasts with penis. By endowing the women with a 
penis equivalent; he denied the existence of castration. The patient was 
obviously struggling against unconscious exhibitionism as mafiifested in 
his attire, which was very meticulous but reserved, but occasionally he 
would wear a flamboyant article of clothing. Eyes were a prominent theme 
in the patient's productions, whether in fantasy or in dreams. This tend- 


-ency extended to interest in mirrors, cameras, telescopes, eye color, etc. 


gains. He was more free in his writing, had gone a long period without. 


Conflict over his sadistic scoptophilic impulses was responsible for 
his writing inhibition, which was one of the symptoms which brought him 
into analysis. When the patient realized in the course of the analysis the 
cause of his inhibition and became less fearful of his aggression, he was 


able to write again. When dammed up in one area, the scoptophilia spilled © 


over into other areas. When his actual peeping diminished during the 


- analysis, his interest in pornography became intense. In pornographic lit- 


erature he again looked for the reassuring sexual situation where the penis 
was absent, such as in a description of cunnilingus performed by two 


lesbians. i 
Although the analysis was not completed, the patient made many 


peeping, which had not recurred after the analysis was interrupted. He 
was less masochistic and narcissistic in his relationships with men. His ag- 
gression toward women had also diminished and his marriage was more 
satisfactory. 


In Rosser or THE Wome, NANDOR Fopon (59) reported a case which 
shows the development of homosexuality as an escape from fantasies of 
aggression against an unborn sibling. The patient was a fifty-five-year-old 
professor who had spent six years in analysis with two other analysts and 
came to Fodor after his second analysis had reached an impasse. It became 
apparent very quickly that the patient had used analysis as a masochistic 
gratification and as a substitute for homosexual relationshi à 

The patient could not concentrate, was friendless and lonely, and 
fearful of having his homosexuality discovered. The idea of touching 
women was repulsive, yet each attempt at gaining pleasure from men 
ended in disgust. He suffered from premature ejaculations, and to get an 
ejaculation at all, he had to imagine himself spanked on the buttocks by 
a man with strong masculine hands. 

The patient was the first-born son. A brother died at the age of one 
and a half, when the patient was three years old, while another brother 
died at the age of six when the patient was twelve. The patient was never 
allowed to romp or make any noise for fear of disturbing the grandparents, 
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who lived in an apartment below. He was always afraid of rough boys, 
avoided sports, was diffident with strangers, and afraid of his father. He 
felt closer to his mother but avoided any physical demonstrations with her. 

The patient had a dread of God whom he conceived of as a monster; 
the Biblebias to him a book or horrors. The patient's phobias about thun- 
der and bears originated in his fear of the monstrous God. In church he 
was attracted to the organ and the organist, the attraction being of a homo- 
sexual nature, with the organ as a phallic symbol. 

It was not until the age of forty that the patient became a practicing 
homosexual. Until then, his sexual desires found an outlet in masturba- 
tion, which gave him more satisfaction than his homosexual affairs. The 
spanking fantasy was perhaps related to the recurrent threat by the father 
to spank him, a threat which the latter never carried out. 

The patient's first dream in the analysis disclosed an infantile fantasy 


` of attacking the mother’s womb and destroying the competitive siblings 


before they could be born. The manifest content of the dream dealt with 
spilling mice from a box. The dreamer felt sorry for having spilled the 
mice as the owner did not want to lose them. Related to this repressed 
fantasy was the patient's extreme horror of corpses. It played a decisive 
part in his escape from mother fixation to homosexuality. The latter as a 
mechanism of escape was elaborated in many dreams. In one of those, the 
patient sees a,pregnant woman falling. He lifts her up and both feel the 
part of the body where the baby should be, but there is no trace of it. Later 
he meets two small children and feels he is supposed to look after them and 
feed them until they are with their father. The dream expressed the pa- 
tient's guilt for having destroyed his brothers and his wish to atone for it 
by playing mother to them. 

As the analysis progressed, increasing heterosexual inter oe 
manifested in his dreams; the patient intensified his homosexual activity. 
‘This increased resistance pointed to a fear of further painful revelations. 
This proved to be a repressed fear relating to the patient’s own birth. In 
intercourse the process of birth is partially reénacted by reversal, and 2 
severe birth trauma may invest the vagina with anxiety. A dream at this 
juncture of the analysis contained a number of elements the associations 
to which pointed to a birth trauma. If the patient's birth fears became 
focused on feminine anatomy, homosexual preoccupations with the rectum 
might well have permitted him to live a sexual life without the overhang- 
ing shadow of birth. à : 

Further analysis revealed that his fetal destruction fantasies contained 
a strong element of mother hatred. Dreams about the death of women, 
corpses, and coffins pointed in this direction. Dreams revealed the sadistic 
designs on the mother's body and the masochistic defense against 1t through 
whipping fantasies. The patient succeeded in gaining sexual pleasure from 
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the whipping fantasies because it dissociated the crime from the erotic 
content of his fantasied vaginal penetration. 

Treatment was terminated by the patient at the end of 131 sessions 
without the achievement of a heterosexual adjustment, but with the patient 
peaceful and contented. A 

Although cases of persistent consummated incest in adults are not 
unusual, the opportunities to study them psychoanalytically are rare. M. W. 
AND A. DE Rascovsky (171) had such an opportunity although only for a 
short period of time. In their paper, ON CoNsuMMATED Incesr, they con- 
cluded that the consummation of incest constitutes a secondary develop- 
ment derived from a former grave state of melancholy and that it actually 
diminishes the chances of a psychotic break. 

The patient was a twenty-six-year-old woman who complained of de-- 
pression and various psychosomatic symptoms. A nymphomaniac compul- 


sion drove her to seek fleeting sexual relations with doctors. Her mother ' 


was cold and rejecting, had not nursed her, and had preferred an older 
brother to her. The parents' quarrels were frequent; separations instigated 
by the mother were almost the rule. Sexual play with the brother began 
when she was eight; her father masturbated her when she was ten. At 
thirteen, after she was beaten by her mother for a harmless conversation 
with a boy, depressions and compulsive masturbation began. When the 
patient was seventeen, her mother chose a suitor for her. The girl and her 
father made fun of the suitor's fruitless efforts at erotic play. This led to 
further confidences between the two in which her father urged her on to 
sexual activities, provided she did not fall in love. He induced her to 
practice prostitution and she offered him her friends. Finally father and 
daughter entered into more intimate relations, beginning with masturba- 
tion, then fellatio, cunnilingus and eventually vaginal intercourse. 

Depression, anxiety, dissatisfaction, compulsive sexuality and defense 
against homosexuality marked the course of her life. At the outbreak of 
the instinctive homosexuality in the transference situation, she fled from 
therapy. The authors state: “A study of this case enabled us to unify con- 
clusions drawn from the observation of similar cases. We believe that the 
actual consummation of the incestuous relation, which constitutes a sec- 
ondary process derived from a former grave state of melancholy, diminishes 
the subject's chance of psychosis and allows better adjustment to the ex- 
ternal world. In some cases in which there is an incestuous situation of 
great intensity, but in which consummation has not taken place, we have 
seen a similar constellation but with intense accentuation of manic-depres- 
sive psychotic traits . . . especially marked dipsomania." 

The following conclusions are drawn: (1) A frustrating relationship 
with the mother and consequent attempts at restoration lead to a pre- 
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cocious transition to an oral search for the father. This is dominated by - 
anxiety and may bring about an overvaluation of the penis or the same 
hatred as occurred in reaction to deprivation of the breast. Fantasy and 
act are de as long as the object is considered a part, but as soon as 
the object acquires the significance of the whole, guilt feelings become 
overwhelming and deepen the melancholy. In defense against the sadism, 
the patient projects her hostility in her search for objects to castrate, iden- 
tifying herself with the man. (2) Overcompensation of the primary mater- 
na] frustration through the father's penis. The relation to her father places 
her in a state of oral and nutritional dependence on him. “The greater 
toleration of incest is to be derived from the tolerated relation with the 
breast which is substituted for the penis, and from the impossibility of 
living the relation with the father through identification with the mother, 
owing to the weakness of the erotic tie with her, and also of that between 
the two parents.” (3) “The aggressive component against a part object 
plays a great role in her fantasies and seeks satisfaction in acts with a 
“masculine object in the form of an urge to castrate.” (4) The incorporation 
of the penis as a substitute for the breast leads this patient to a masculine 
identification with the penis and an alteration in the object sought. Homo- 
sexual perversion is prevented by the initial erotic difficulty with a feminine 
object. (5) The nymphomania is due to the anxiety over her difficulty in 
obtaining orgasm (oral needs unsatisfied). (6) “One result of this intense 
anxiety is that the ego develops a greater capacity for sublimation, which 
seems favored by the real, though partial satisfaction afforded by incest. 
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Chapter VII n 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PSYCHOSOMATIC 
MEDICINE 


FELIX DEUTSCH, M.D. 


The place of what is called “psychosomatics” is still not well defined 
within the framework of psychoanalysis. Much of what has appeared in 
the literature during 1950 under the heading of “Psychosomatic Medicine" 
is not included in this section since the purpose of this chapter is to review - 
specifically psychoanalytic contributions in the field of psychosomatic 
medicine. From the psychoanalytic point of view, psychosomatic correla- 
tions deal with the analysis of the body image as it becomes manifest in 
development and under normal and pathological conditions. A somatic 
substratum is at the basis of the instinctual drives. The development of 
the structure and function of the body image is influenced by the continu- 
ing conflict between the instinctual drives and the superego as mediated 
by the ego. Every developmental phase therefore leaves its influence upon 
this process. In any psychoanalytic investigation of organic behavior, data 
relating to the formative and the functional aspects of the body image are 
invariably obtained. The analytic procedure is the method of choice by 
which such processes can be studied. It was therefore to be anticipated that 
in surveying the literature of psychosomatic medicine for the year 1950 
many contributions by analysts would be found which pursue these gen- 
eral tendencies. 

The papers which are summarized in the present chapter give an 
over-all picture of the interests of psychoanalysts in this field and serve to 
illustrate the concepts which psychoanalysts utilize. The contents of these 
papers suggested the following groupings: 


I. General Concepts 
II. Specific Symptomatologies 
Ill. Therapy 


It will be immediately observed that such a classification does not follow 
any a priori psychoanalytic point of view. The classification reflects in- 
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stead the very conspicuous fact that most of the papers deal with psycho- 
somatic investigations of disease entities. 'Thus, in the opinion of the author 
of this chapter, we are faced from the onset with evidence of a widespread 
misconception in which psychosomatic research and psychosomatic medi- 
cine are treated as if they were identical. 


I. GENERAL CONCEPTS 


There are four contributions concerning general concepts of psycho- 
somatic medicine in the literature for 1950. Of these the paper by Marie 
Bonaparte deals in the broadest terms with the definition and limitations 
of psychosomatic medicine and with the significance of the central concept 
of psychogenesis. In PsvcHE IN NATURE OR THE LIMITS OF PSYCHOGENESIS, 
Mantz Bonaparte (26) states her belief that the term psychosomatic disease 
should be reserved for those illnesses which are caused either by the indi- 
vidual's actual behavior or which are due to the effect upon the various 

_ systems of the body of chronic emotional disturbance. 

According to this author, interest in psychosomatic medicine is so 
strong these days that it tends “like a lava current to drag psychoanalysis 
more or less with it." 

In the nineteenth century the organic tendency prevailed and every- 
thing seemed ruled by the body alone. Against this, a reaction occurred: 
now adherents of psychosomatic medicine believe that most organic ill- 
nesses have, in the main, psychic causes. 

Marie Bonaparte tries to clarify the concept “psychosomatic” by divid- 
ing the phenomena to which this term could possibly be applied, into four 
large groups: (1) Those caused by the individual’s actual behavior (e.g., 
fractures, illnesses acquired by contagion, or caused by poor hygiene). (2) 
Those due to emotional problems directly and unfavorably influencing 
the nervous system or the endocrine system; e.g., increased adrenalin se- 
cretion bringing on hypertension, cardiac, and gastrointestinal disturb- 
ances. (3) Those caused by a loss of immunity to infections. (4) Those 
symbolically reproducing fantasies of one kind or another. 

The author believes that a psychosomatic origin can be postulated 
only for the first two groups. She argues that although physical effects can 
be produced by violent or prolonged emotions, conscious or unconscious, 
these physiological disturbances do not have psychic content. It appears 
highly doubtful that psychological difficulties influence immunity to 
infection. 

Lastly, an illness or some definite disturbance can be used to express 
a fantasy but the somatic realization of a definite fantasy does not go be- 
yond the bounds observed in hysteria or in suggestion. By itself, somatic 
realization of a fantasy cannot create irreversible organic damage. One 
must avoid confusing cause and effect in this respect. Far below the psychic 
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unconscious is what Gustave le Bon called the organic unconscious. It is 
situated so far from psychic life that only infrequently can it be influenced 
by it. 

"It is curious to observe that in the main it is the medical psycho- 
analyst who tends to make excessive claims for psychogenicity 1 in organic 
disease. This is without doubt a noble therapeutic ambition in these physi- 
cians who have condemned themselves, so to speak, to psychology. They 
wish to understand and to cure as many illnesses as possible by psychology. 
The psychoanalyst must be careful not to go too far in the direction of 
being a magician, of reviving the charlatan healer of old. He must avoid 
magical thinking and, while daring to engage in new explorations, he 
must still recognize the eventual limits fixed by nature herself to his 
power." 

These warnings are certainly well meant. However, they must fall | 
short of their aim because they lay the blame for the overvaluation of” 
psychological meanings of organic functions at the medical analyst's door. 
He, on the other hand, uses in psychoanalysis of psychosomatic manifesta- 
tions the same criteria as the lay analyst. It is unavoidable for the medically 
trained analyst to be more inclined to direct his interest to the investiga- 
tion of physiologic occurrences. 


Ina paper on PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
summarized in Chapter IV, Leon J. Saur (189) illustrates how analytic 
research can clarify the linkage between the two systems, the psychological 
and the biological. Physiological systems which in early infancy constituted 
the predominant pathways for achieving gratification are most vulnerable 
to emotional stress. Psychosomatic phenomena, the author states, represent 
disturbances of these physiological systems precipitated by emotional stress. 


Any disturbance in the equilibrium of the homeostatic function will 
upset the balance of forces within the ego and lead to readjustment of its 
functioning. Under these circumstances, changes in interpersonal relation- 
ships may also be anticipated. This is indicated by Davi» BERES AND 
CHARLES BRENNER (13) in studying the MENTAL REACTIONS IN PATIENTS 
WITH NEUROLOGICAL DisEase. They were impressed by the extent to which 
the preéxisting conflicts and the nature of the ego’s attempts to resolve these 
conflicts in each instance determined the degree and the nature of the 
psychological trauma involved. 

They studied the psychological reactions of a group of patients suffer- 
ing from various neurological conditions to the disabilities which the 
illnesses imposed upon them. When there was a loss of sphincter control 
due to organic disease, the mental reactions of the patients varied. In one 
case it was apparent that the conflicts engendered depended upon the 
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reaction formations previously developed against the eliminative drives. 
In another case with a similar organic condition, the outstanding feature 
of the mental picture reflected conflicts concerning masochistic and passive 
homosexual wishes in addition to the fear of desertion by the parents. A 
third patient welcomed the illness as an opportunity to be cared for and 
showed anxiety and disturbance only when evidence of improvement be- 
came apparent. In a fourth patient the ailment represented a punishment. 
The authors concluded that the mental symptoms were related to the 
disability and suffering imposed on the patient by his illness and “more- 
over, that this relationship was a highly individual one since the same 
physical disability might produce very different reactions in different 
patients.” 

The consequences of the illnesses made it impossible for the ego to 
use its customary methods of regulating the instinctual drives in conformity 
with the demands of the environment and the superego. There was, in 
addition, a disturbance of the capacity of the ego to alter the outer world 
in order to permit the maximum gratification of these drives. In every 
individual there seem to be certain drives which are particularly difficult 
to regulate and which therefore constitute weak points in his psychic struc- 
ture. Whether or not an illness will be traumatic is determined by the 
extent to which it affects the pressures upon such weak points. Whether a 
disability will constitute a psychological trauma in a particular patient 
depends upon the personality structure and in particular upon the un- 
conscious conflicts of the patient. The illness is traumatic precisely because 
of the existence of such an unconscious conflict even though at the time 
of the onset of the illness this conflict produced no symptoms. 

The authors feel unable to affirm or to contradict Ferenczi’s concept 
that the first consequence of physical illness is an increase of the patient's 
narcissistic libido due to the withdrawal of object libido and the concen- 
tration of such libido on the psychic representative of the diseased part. 
However, if such a shift in libido did in fact occur in their patients, it 
clearly did not result in an increased libidinization of the diseased organ 
itself (spinal cord or nerves, etc.) but rather of the psychic representative 
of the disturbed function, regardless of the anatomic localization of the 


pathological process. 


A different emphasis was placed on one aspect of the same problem 
by Vicror H. Rosen (186) in THE ROLE or DENIAL IN ACUTE Post-OPERA- 
TIVE AFFECTIVE REACTIONS FoLLowING REMovAL or Bopy Parts. He 
stressed the importance of characteristic antecedent defensive reactions in 
a group of patients who had suffered a similar trauma, namely, the opera- 
tive removal of portions of their body. Rosen observed that postoperative 
affective reactions of a severe type occurred in those individuals who were 
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no longer able to cope with the altered state of their body through their 
customary use of the mechanism of denial. Such individuals had in the 
past developed an exaggerated quality of independence through the denial 
of danger. Accordingly, his conclusions concur with those of Beres and 
Brenner in stating that the specific mental reactions to organic illness are 
mainly determined by the nature of the characteristic defensive reactions, 
Because of the emphasis which this contribution places on a particular 
mechanism of defense, denial, this article by Rosen is discussed at greater 
length in Chapter V under “Mechanisms of Defense.” 


II. SPECIFIC SYMPTOMATOLOGIES 


Studies by psychoanalysts of specific psychosomatic disease entities 
constitute the bulk of this chapter. This is not at all surprising since it 
was in the context of psychoanalytic therapy that many of the significant 
psychosomatic correlations were first observed. In more recent years, the 
question of how to fill the gap between emotional disturbances and patho- 
logical tissue changes has posed weighty problems in methodology to 
psychosomatic investigators. With increasing frequency, concomitant phy- 
siological studies have been made to supplement psychoanalytic and anam- 
nestic inquiry into these disorders. Several observations of this order may 
be noted in the literature for psychosomatic medicine of 1950. 

Of the specific psychosomatic disease entities, disorders of the gas- 
trointestinal tract continue to dominate the interest of psychoanalysts. 
This is especially true of peptic ulcer, which is represented by three con- 
tributions to the literature of 1950. 


The first contribution by Grorce F. Mant (136), entitled Anxiety: 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID SECRETION AND PEPTIC ULCER ETIOLOGY, represents a 
combined psychological and physiological approach through which the 
author suggests that the persistence of chronic anxiety and high hydro- 
chloric acid secretion are essential for the development of a peptic ulcer. 
Experimental observation demonstrated a persistence of hypersecretion of 
hydrochloric acid in the stomach during artificially provoked anxiety. 

The author proposes a hypothesis of peptic ulcer etiology, namely, 
that the gastric hyperfunction essential for peptic ulcer is associated with 
chronic anxiety and that if these two processes persist, peptic ulcer will 
develop. This is equally true whether the anxiety is stimulated by external 
or internal affective stimuli or whether the individual is conscious of the 
effects of these stimuli or remains unaware of the resulting anxiety. The 
essential factor is that the chronic anxiety is unrelieved by the develop- 
ment of defense mechanism or by changes M. "stimulus" condition. 

Eight volunteer undergraduate universi students were used as sub- 
jects in the experiment. Fasting gastric samples were obtained under con- 
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trolled and experimental conditions. Anxiety was experimentally induced 
in the subjects by a "stress interview" in which they were impressed with 
the importance of passing examinations, particularly the one in which 
they were being tested on that day. Attempts, furthermore, were made to 
connect their anxieties about passing examinations with the attitudes of 
their parents. In response to this external stress situation, which was very 
closely related to the degree of conscious chronic anxiety in these cases, an 
increase in hydrochloric acid secretion of the stomach was observed. The 
author sees this hypersecretion as the concomitant of the vegetative type of 
neurosis in which the motive for warding off impulses becomes chronic, 
"These defenses are directed against the unconscious oral wishes of the sub- 
jects who apparently were partially fixated at the oral stage. In the study, 
five of the six "high anxiety" subjects were considered as pregenitally 
fixated. It appears plausible to the author that the physiologic aspects of 
chronic anxiety and eating desires associated with the wishes to be loved 
(following Alexander's point of view) both include hydrochloric acid secre- 
tion and thus both contribute to the development of peptic ulcer. 


A totally different approach to the genesis of peptic ulcer characterizes 
the clinical study by ANGEL GARMA (71) on THE PATHOGENESIS OF PEPTIC 
Utcer. This is a psychoanalytic study of patients with peptic ulcer in which 
the symptom is interpreted symbolically in terms of the conversion of a 
pregenital fantasy. In this fantasy the internalized mother image is pic- 
tured as punishing the patient by biting internally at the stomach mucosa. 

The clinical case of a forty-year-old man with a peptic ulcer is de- 
scribed. Outstanding was his submission to his mother. He could not con- 

ceive the idea of becoming independent from her without feeling remorse. 
His ulcer developed after marriage when he felt intensely guilty for having 
left his mother to marry another woman. The ulcer had the meaning 
an attack by his mother against him. It was remorse in the etymological 
sense of the word, i.e., “bite provoked by the internalized mother who was 
the principal origin of his conscience.” The internal bite was carried out 
by means of indigestible food as a substitute for the bad maternal breast 
introjected in infancy. Psychoanalytic treatment helped the patient to get 
rid of the harmful intrapsychic image of his mother. Through the trans- 
ference to the analyst, the introjected mother acquired the aspect of a 
good introjected object which took on the unconscious character of good 
food. 

Five other psychoanalyzed cases, all male, are utilized in discussing 
~ further general aspects in peptic ulcer. Food is a substitute for genital 
. - objects, especially the mother. The ulcer represents a digestive bite which 
is a self-inflicted wound provoked as punishment for oral-aggressive wishes 
= toward the mother, particularly against her frustrating breast. The mo- 
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_ ther’s breast regremively represents genital objects and biting the act of 
coitus. Thus the superego, the introjected mother, bites the ulcer patient 
internally. 

Predisposition to peptic uker is determined by various factors, One 
factor is the lack of genital instinctive gratification which is 
regronively as hunger and which injures the digestive tract. Others are the 
pomible psychic memory traces of the trauma of umbilical separation from 
the mother and fear of genital castration carried oot regrewively in the 
digestive tract. 


A clinical contribution to the interrelationship between variations in 
salivary activity and the genesis of peptic ulcer was made by Tuomas $ 
Szasz (220) in PsvcuosowATIC Aspects or Satrvaxy Acrivrry, IL Perm 


ANALYTIC OnuxvaTIONS Concrantne Hyrrasativation. According to this — 


author, clinical material validates the formulation that there seems to be 
a correlation between gastric and salivary secretions. Gastric secretions are 
mainly excited by receptive oral desires and salivary secretions seer to be 
dependent upon oralaadistic impulses. Increase in receptive oral tenden- 
Ges may be dissociated from hyperalivation in various conditions which 
predispose to the genesis of peptic ulcer. 


havior problems. In the classic study of the patient with a gastric fistula, 
Wolf and Wolff noted that the amounts of gastric and salivary secretion 
ran parallel. The injection of histamine increased gastric secretion without 
affecting the latter. Ferenczi, Abraham, and Weis, have recorded caus 
of psychologically induced hypersalivation which arose out of an uncon 
scious wish to suck at the maternal breast. 

The author describes two cases with hypersalivation. One of these 
patients had a duodenal ulcer; the other one had an uker syndrome. 

The first patient, a woman, was breast fed only three months. When 
she was six years old her mother became psychotic and she had to look 
after her brothers and sisters. The ulcer appeared when she became en- 
gaged to an obvious father substitute. The patient imagined that she was 


going to lead the same sort of wretched life that her mother had. It was at 


this point that she experienced severe hematemesis. 

‘There was no previous history of gastric trouble but the patient had 
experienced hypersalivation for many years. This symptom was related 
to fantasies of fellatio as well as situations of heterosexual or homosexual 
temptation. This latter attitude was analyzed and related to the patient's 
envy of her sister at the mother’s breast. She had responded to this envy 


__ With a reaction formation. Instead of being envious, she became generous. : 


came to signify an autoplastic attempt to satisfy her repressed oral-incor- 
porative wishes. While masturbating she would suck the skin of her arm 
or shoulder and would fantasize that she was sucking her own breasts. At 
moments of genital excitement, her vaginal and salivary secretions were 
proportionately intense. One of her childhood sexual theories was that the 
fetus develops in the mother's breast. This might have been related to 
the fact that when she had hematosis she asked to be operated on for a 
small breast tumor. 

The second patient, a male, had no demonstrable ulcer but suffered 
from an ulcer syndrome. During his analysis, obsessive thoughts of biting 
a horse's penis and ultimately of any man who approached him became 
conscious. In the ten years which preceded treatment, he occasionally 
suffered from hypersalivation. This symptom appeared in relation with 
oral-sadistic impulses against his mother's breast. In this connection the 
patient had a screen memory of being forced to swallow turpentine oil 
at four years of age as a form of treatment for whooping cough. When he 
performed cunnilingus he salivated profusely. 

The author attempted to correlate the findings in these cases with 
Alexander's theory of the genesis of duodenal ulcer. According to this 
theory, ulcers arise as a consequence of the repressed desire to receive food 
as a substitute for maternal love. Szasz believes that there is a correlation 
between gastric and salivary secretions. The former are mainly excited by 
receptive, dependent, oral wishes; the latter, by oral-sadistic wishes. 

Since there is apparently an increase of salivary and possibly gastric 
secretion in pregnant women (perhaps due to a desire to nourish the fetus 
and to receive food themselves), according to Alexander’s theory there 
should be a high frequency of ulcers during pregnancy. Clinical facts indi- 
cate that the opposite is true. The author speculates that this contradiction 
may be due to the fact that a pregnant woman, unlike an ulcer patient, 
experiences the intensification of her oral desires quite calmly because she 
receives other narcissistic gratifications from her environment. However, 
this would not hold true for illegitimate pregnancies. In these cases, none- 
theless, there is no increase in the frequency of gastroduodenal ulcers. The 
author concludes that in pregnancy there must be an association between 
the amount of salivary and gastric secretion. He quotes the findings of 
"Bernstine and Freedmann to the effect that women with histories of ulcer 
who were given progesterone during pregnancy in order to avert mis- 
carriages experienced an intensification of their ulcers. He speculates that 
the miscarriage may be explained by the inability of the ego in the patients 


endents. Since this dependent tendency was strengthened by 
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the administration of progesterone, the psychic conflict was accentua 
as a result of which the ulcer reappeared. 
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From the physiological point of view it should be bofre in mind that 
parasympathetic stimulation provokes hypersalivation as well as an in- 
crease of gastric secretion. This higher vagal tone is normal in children. 
Accordingly,*we may interpret the pathological innovations as forms of 
regression. This would not constitute a generalized vagotony as Eppinger 
and Hess would affirm, but one localized to a "functional unit"; in this 
case related to the feeding process. 


Two articles deal with psychoanalytic contributions to the problem 
of obesity. It seems evident from the outset that unconscious mechanisms 
similar to those which are involved in the genesis of the peptic ulcer might 
be discovered in this psychosomatic condition which is almost exclusively 
due to the irresistible gratification of food intake. The literature ON NEU- 
ROTIC Onzsrrv is critically reviewed by Gustav Bvcuowski (54) who dis- 
cusses various psychodynamic patterns which enter into the symptom 
complex of obesity. He stresses the importance of the fantasy of aggressive, 
cannibalistic incorporation of the breast and the subsequent guilt feelings 
which predispose to depressions. Such patients attempt to solve early oral 
conflicts with the mother through overeating. As the food is retained and 
fat deposited on the body, creating a feminine configuration, a pseudo 
identification with the frustrating mother and her breast is facilitated. 

Ferenczi introduced the concept of materialization as characteristic of 
hysteria. In this process the ego reverts to an autoplastic stage where the 
"protopsyche" (Ferenczi) is very close to that of the body image. Following 
this early observation of Ferenczi, the author studied obesity in a group of 
female patients as representative of an autoplastic expression of uncon- 
scious motivations. In this way libidinal excitations are dealt with by 
hormonal and metabolic discharges rather than in the form of mental 
processes as is characteristic of hysteria. 

What characterized these patients was an aggressive compulsive type 
of overeating. This was related to frustrations in love which were associated 
with the disappointment of cravings for the maternal breast. Such patients 
are addicted to food the way other patients are addicted to drugs. They 
react to food deprivation with anxiety. Food plays a double role. It isa 
remedy for frustration and a means of strengthening a weak ego. 

The fantasy of aggressively and cannibalistically incorporating 
maternal breast is responsible for the guilt which becomes apparent fol- 
lowing overeating. This feeling of guilt may result in a desire for atone- - 
ment or in the appearance of symptoms of depression. As a result of 
overeating, fat is deposited in the body, creating a feminine “pseudo iden- 
tification.” In this way overeating helps the patients fulfill an unconscious 
wish to identify with the frustrating mother and with her breasts. 

Such women, having been frustrated by the mother in the course of 
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their development, try to attain compensation by turning to the fa 
during the oedipal period in the hope of receiving, instead of the breast, 
the large paternal penis. Frustrated in this wish, as well as in the wish for 
the maternal breast, fantasies of aggressive incorporation of'the paternal | 
phallus took place. Some of these patients became disinterested in men, 
others were frigid and behaved like men. As obesity distorted their bodies, 
feminine attractiveness was lost. In this manner, the incorporation o 
breast and penis in fantasy was replaced by the incorporation of food im 
reality. 

The wish to incorporate the maternal breast or the paternal penis may — 
be realized in fantasy, not only through the ingestion of large quantities - 
of food and fluids, but also through the retention of the feces. : 

In conclusion the author agrees with the observations of Hilde Bruch © 
that the disfigurement of the body of the obese patient is an appropriate - 
expression of the psychological distortion of the personality. F 


In their study entitled Basic PsYCHIC STRUCTURE OF THE OBESE, ÂR- — 
NALDO Rascovsky, MATILDE W. DE Rascovsky AND TEODOR SCHLOSSBERG ) 
(170) arrive at conclusions similar to those of Bychowski. They divide the ! 
psychic mechanisms in obesity into two categories: (1) Primary obesity res 
sulting from the organization of an intensely oral ego; and (2) Reactive 
obesity springing from an attempt to overcome a basic depressive disposi- 4 
tion, in other words, a form of manic reaction. Like the previous author, n 
they observed the excessive feminine and maternal identification in obese 
male patients and they conclude that the symptom of obesity is a defense 
and a displacement of primitive oral cannibalism. Because of this latter — 
factor, dietary restrictions tend to accentuate melancholia or obsessiveness y 
in obese patients. E y ; 

The authors state that in primary obesity, the ego has acquired j 
through its identifications an effective capacity to secure satisfaction iny 7 
reality. The early identification is with an actual breast. The superego is . 
tyrannical in the anal-sadistic and genital periods. The ego develops ig 
obsessive character traits to check id demands. ; 

The manic reaction, a defense against melancholia, tends to find satis- 
faction in fantasy. Since repeated frustration is demanded by the intensely 
oral superego, the ego reacts by taking over temporarily the superego. In- 
corporated food becomes identified with the breast which originally was a 
delusionally conceived. The intense development of the ego in the oral % 
stage corresponds to a weak ego in the following stages. The superego un- 
dergoes a parallel and antagonistic development with a strong oral over- 
tone. It overwhelms the weak ego of the later periods. 4 

The case of a nineteen-year-old obese engineering student is pre- 
sented. His only sibling was a sister two years younger. He came to analysis © 
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F ^" because of intense, sexual feelings for his mother which suddenly turned to 


a wish to kill her. This occurred shortly before his first interview while his 

_. — father, a sarcastic, tyrannical, obsessive surveyor, was away. The patient 

nt left town to find his father and confessed to him what he had felt. The 

‘AEM impulses persisted nevertheless, and came to include his sister and the 
“analyst. : 

From the age of two to six the patient was away with his mother and 
sister visiting maternal relatives in Italy. The father remained in Argen- 
tina. The patient claimed that these were the happiest days in his life. 
On his return to Argentina he adjusted himself with great difficulty. He 
had forgotten his father. He was a withdrawn, shy individual with intense 
feelings of inferiority. His school life was miserable. His feminine identi- 
fications were intense and precluded any intimate relationships with men. 
His analsadistic, paternal superego refused him homosexual contacts, 
while his inability to cope with the paternal demands fostered homosexual 
identifications. The patient had become fixated at an oral level. His rela- 
tionship to his mother was intensified by the absence of the father. During 
his father's frequent business trips he slept in his mother's bed. She main- 
tained a frankly seductive attitude toward him, caressing, biting, and ex- 
citing him, but rejecting any genital advances. The restrictions imposed by 
his paternal superego on his weak ego forced him to adopt a rigid, obsessive 

» attitude. 

A year prior to the onset of his illness, a tonsillectomy made him regress 
to primitive cannibalistic feelings for his mother. He sought his father to 
help him overcome his overpowering id impulses. This failed and he 
sought treatment. He never developed the social mechanisms to overcome 
his aggressions at a more mature level. He wavered between his potent 
criminal oral-sadistic position with his mother as object and his weak and 
i submissive anal position with his father as object. By means of paranoid 

and obsessive defenses he could balance his conflicts neurotically until the 

tonsillectomy. " 

Excessive oral satisfaction is encouraged in the obese and is developed 

l to the detriment of later libidinal drives. The good contacts with reality _ 
' take place in the oral period, fostering regression when later difficulties de- _ 
velop. This is brought about by an overindulgent mother who gratifies | 
oral wishes but restricts and prohibits the child’s urges in the later WA i» 
Eating is especially encouraged. The father is either absent or unimportant. 
The identifications with the father are weak and easily broken. The father's 
demands are incorporated in the strict anal-sadistic superego. The enlarged 
breasts and hips and small penis of the obese indicate the excessive feminine 
and maternal identifications. : 1 
N The limitations imposed on the development of the more mature 
... forms of sadistic expression keep the obese patient anxious and hungry. 


* 
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The symptom of obesity is a defense and a displacement of a primitive oral 
cannibalism. A restricted diet accentuates the melancholia or obsessiveness 
of these patients. 


The final contribution concerning gastrointestinal disorders of psy- 
chosomatic'origin is made by Melitta Sperling. She presents a case to dem- 
onstrate the relationship between a somatic symptom (diarrhea) and a 
phobia. In an article entitled Mucous CoLITIS ASSOCIATED WITH PHOBIAS, 


MELITTA SPERLING (211) demonstrates the overdetermined psychodynamics 


of the symptom of diarrhea, utilizing the concept of conversion on a pre- 
genital level. In this instance, the central fantasy consists of a devaluation 
of the internalized frustrating object (mother) which is then relinquished 
in the form of an anal expulsion. 

The patient, a twelve-year-old boy had been rejected and frustrated in 


relation to both parents from early infancy. Until the age of one, he was. . 
cared for by his grandmother, but when his mother took over responsibility... 
for him he reacted to her hostility by soiling. Thereafter he habitually re- 
acted to all upsetting experiences with diarrhea. His early masturbatory” 


activity was abruptly terminated by castration threats by the mother when 


he was four years old. This precipitated a flare-up of regressive bowel ac- ` 


tivity. Under treatment, with detachment from the mother, resumption of 


sexual functions and abatement of the diarrhea took place. A 


As pictured by Sperling, the overdetermined psychodynamics of the; ` 


diarrhea could be accounted for by: (1) a retreat from the genital to the 
anal-sadistic level of libidinal organization which provided the possibility 


of discharging aggressive and sexual impulses (masturbatory substitute); —— ^ 
(2) the direct release of sadistic impulses in an affort to protect himself - 


P a 
from the overwhelming anxiety stemming from his own destructiveness; 


(3) devaluation of the frustrating object (mother equivalent to feces) and 


getting rid of her; therefore, sadistic control over mother realized in the 
secondary gain derived from the illness (he could stay home with mother, 
take her away from others, and have her accompany him wherever he 
— went); (4) punishment through physical suffering and the restrictions im- 
posed upon him by the diarrhea and his fears. 


While the body image of the neurotic person with gastrointestinal 
dromes is altered essentially on account of the oral regressive patterns, 
Wat of persons with skin manifestations is distorted because of a disturb- 
ance part 

libidinal levels. 
In two papers with case il 


analy } i à 
terns in these disorders. Sapte H. ZAmENs (230) discusses the relationship 


of emotional factors contributing to the etiology of certain cutaneous en- 


icularly on the narcissistic level, with regression to oral and anal 


lustrations the authors reaffirm previous : 
tic observations concerning some of the established personality pat- , 
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tities in THREE CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OF EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN DERMA- 
TOLOGY: PSORIASIS, INFECTIOUS EczEMATOID DERMATITIS, AND CHRONIC 
ECZEMA OF THE HANDS. 

She points out that an organ with numerous important functions, the 
skin, is closely related to the central nervous system through their com- 
mon ectodermal origin. As the end organ for many neural pathways, the 
skin reflects emotions and the psychological state of the individual. Sexual 
stimuli are received and attractiveness is created through olfactory, tactile, 
and touch sensations. Apart from the transmission of pain, pleasure, touch 
and temperature sensations and distinct from its physiological functions of 
excretion, absorption, secretion and temperature control, the skin reflects 
rage, pleasure, anxiety, and embarrassment and mediates erotic sensations 
from the mouth, anus, genitals, eyes, ears, nose, and umbilicus. 

The close relationship of skin sensations to the psychology of the indi- 
vidual is found in the mother-child relationship where the infant derives 
from the protective warmth of the mother feelings of pleasure and security. 
The mother obtains erotic pleasure, feelings of accomplishment and self- 
sufficiency in caring for a smaller being. The author believes that some of 
the recalcitrant eczemas of bottle-fed infants may represent the end result 
of a disturbance of this relationship. 

1 Psychopathologically, the skin expresses various trends, e.g. exhi- 
bitionism in dermatitis factitia, masochism in neurotic excoriations, pro- 
jection in agoraphobia, and displacement in pruritus ani. These expres- 
sions account for numerous psychosomatic skin diseases. 

The type of skin lesion depends upon the constitutional make-up of 
the skin, i.e., whether it is normal, or has a propensity to eczematization, 
oiliness, scaling, blistering, lichenification, pigmentation, or hyperkera- 
tization. 

Although the direct physiological effects of emotional states on the 
skin are recognized and although one is aware that self-induced dermatoses, 
skin phobias and delusions, dermatitis with tics, and acne with excoria- 
tions, are psychogenic, it is not fully appreciated that emotional factors. 
play an important role in some of the more common disorders, e.g., acne 


vulgaris, rosacea, psoriasis, seborrhea, allergic reactions, infectious derma- : 


toses, lichen planus, pruritus, and neurodermatosis. 


The three cases reported serve as examples to illustrate the role ¢ a 


emotional factors in the precipitation and exacerbation of certain derm 
tologic diseases. The following presentation exemplifies the author's ap- 
proach. 

A thirty-one-year-old patient gave the following history: At the age of 
twenty-one, while she was undergoing a series of operations for the pro- 
duction of an artificial vagina prior to her pending marriage, she developed 
psoriasis. Before the corrective surgery was performed she was told it would 
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enable her to have sexual intercourse but that she would not be able t 
bear children. This was a severe disappointment since it frustrated her 
wish to have many children in order to compensate her for her own lonely. 
childhood. ! 

The patient was not psychologically prepared for the numerous opera- 
tions she was to endure and her only indication of a pending trip to the 
operating room was the omission of her breakfast. As a result of these re- 
peated unpredictable operations she was in a constant state of fear and ap- 
prehension. She became a gynecological exhibition case for physicians, 
nurses and students. She felt “frightened . . . like a monkey in the zoo 
. . . mortified.” The psoriatic lesions appeared during this hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Her background revealed a history of frequent corporal punishment. 
until the age of nineteen. The patient was exhibited before the entire 
family of grandparents, aunts and uncles living in the same quarters. There” 
were no siblings and the patient was deprived of maternal and paternal 
affection from her first year on. In time her skin became psychologically 
conditioned for punishment, exhibition, and shame, and became the organ 
of inferiority. Later in life when she was again put in a situation of shame, 
exhibition, and embarrassment during the surgical procedures, the skin 
broke out in a blushing, red, scaly eruption. 

The patient presented neurotic patterns from childhood on, symp- 
tomatized in overeating, behavior problems, inability to concentrate, ex- 
cessive fantasy life, and enuresis. She felt alone in a family of adults. She 
identified herself with an irresponsible, alcoholic father. Above all, she felt 
physically inadequate because of the congenital absence of her vagina. 

Plastic surgery had not served the purpose of making her an adequate 
woman for she remained sterile, amenorrheic, and obese. Her attempts at^ 
marital union were unsuccessful and humiliating, and her only sources of 
compensation were via fantasies and eating sweets. The skin lesions became 
a wall behind which she hid her inadequacies and maintained her neurosis; 

In all three cases the skin lesions appeared at a time of severe emo- 
tional pressure and conflict with which these patients were unable to cope 
because of their neurotic personalities. 


P A simple catastrophe psychology with a search for psychogenesis can- 1 
Prot clarify the neurotic breakdown expressed in skin disease, even d 
supplemented by analytic interpretations. This ‘comment applies equally 
to the following psychosomatic study of skin lesions, CHRONIC ExUDATIE 
Discom AND LicHENOID DERMATITIS (SULZBERGER-GARBE s SYNDROME) 

Case AnaLysıs. Two patients with this disease, long considered incurable, 
were treated successfully with psychoanalysis by Max ScHUR (201). The 

skin eruption apparently gratified the need for self-punishment but was. 
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determined in particular by a defense mechanism of magical sacrifice 
which consisted in a surrender of a pars pro toto. 'The penis was the scape- 
goat organ. 

This skin disease which begins in the mid-thirties affects only men. The 
chief complaint is a crisis of maddening itch, mainly at night. Starting 
nearly always on the penis, it spreads to the whole body. Besides permanent 
lesions, which are at first exudative-discoid, then lichenoid, there is also 
an urticarial phase. Etiology is unknown; the course of the illness is 
chronic with remissions and exacerbations. It is considered incurable. 

The first case was a thirty-seven-year-old office worker, unable either 
to talk or to associate freely. His disease broke out after he lent money to 
his wife's father, despite the fact that he wished to keep the money for his 
own security. In describing his lesions he stated, “I got it on my hands be- 
cause I have stolen—on my penis because I was unfaithful.” Most of his 
symptoms could be traced to a series of primal scenes, continuing through 
all phases of his instinctual and ego development. He had an extreme 
fixation on the anal level with great anxiety about anal castration. Any 
upsurge of aggressive or sex drives created not guilt feelings but deep fear 
of retaliation, experienced as castration anxiety. The symptoms with all 
their self-destructive implications were not simply self-punishment, but 
corresponded to the magic of sacrifice. The lesion on the penis was a sacri- 
fice of a pars pro toto. 

The outbreak of the disease in the second case also began with a situa- 
tion involving money. A forty-eight-year-old Jewish man bet his last $25 
ona horse on Yom Kipper, the Day of Atonement. The horse came in first 
at 50 to 1, but was disqualified. After two weeks in which the patient was 
full of rage and despair, the penile lesion appeared. His father had en- 
couraged marriage, but then threw the patient and his wife out of his 
home. They had a child who developed pneumonia and died on the Day 
of Atonement. Several infantile traumas were revealed. The patient has 
remained cured for two years following the conclusion of his analysis. 9. 

The author feels that this hitherto incurable dermatological entity — 
of unknown origin can be explained as the dermatological manifestation |, 
of a neurosis and can be treated successfully by psychoanalysis. The con- - 
cept of the defense mechanism of magic sacrifice seems to be of particular 
importance. D 

The defense mechanism of magic sacrifice can be found in almost all 
neurotic conditions in which the weakened ego is confronted with a 
damaged organ system. The organically injured function represents a loss 
which the ego has to endure lest it face greater dangers. Those conditions 
stir up the basic castration fears which the ego may meet either with denial 


` or panic or with an attempt at restitution. The experience of periodical 


menstrual bleeding falls into this category. 


^ 
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Two contributions to the psychology of menstruation must be re- 
ferred to at this point although they are discussed in greater detail else- 
where in this volume. In A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MENSTRU- 
ATION, Istpor SILBERMANN (206) endeavors to show that women regress 
during each menstrual period to pregenital levels in response to psycho- 
logical pressures arising out of the changes in hormonal level. He reviews 
psychoanalytic literature on menstruation to demonstrate that each suc- 
cessive menstruation is a repetition with modifications of the strong emo- 
tional experience of the menarche. The author explains the varied re- 
sponses of women to menstruation by stating that the hormonal upheaval 
in the menstrual cycle makes for changes in the psychic picture in ac 
cordance with the libidinal development of psychological structure. The 
earlier the level of libidinal fixation, the more traumatizing will menstrua- 
tion be and the greater the likelihood that serious symptoms will develop. . 
A more detailed consideration of his contribution will be found in 
Chapter V. 

In an analyticanthropological discussion on THE PsyCHOLOGY OF 
FEMININE GENITAL BLEEDING, GEORGE DEVEREUX (44) arrives in a more 
speculative manner at the same concept of injury and damage connected 
with female menstrual bleeding. According to this author, all forms of 
genital bleeding among Mohave Indian women are related to a central 
fantasy by which coitus is envisaged as a means whereby the maternal body 
may be robbed of its contents, genital hemorrhage being in itself a proof 
that the female body has been both robbed and damaged. A more detailed 
presentation of this paper appears in Chapter X under the section on 


Anthropology. 


The last three papers of this section on “Specific Symptomatologies" 
demonstrate the recurrent methodological difficulties inherent in psycho- 
somatic correlation. Only one of these articles, that of Heilbrunn (91) on 
epilepsy, contains data obtained from psychoanalytic investigation. The 
other two are based on detailed histories which attempt to reconstruct 1n à 
speculative way the psychological attitudes of the patient at the onset e 
throughout the duration of a specific disease. This is the approach whic 
Gerran Hirt and GILBERT A. SILVER (94) used to determine the motiva- 
tions and reactions of patients to plastic surgery. In a series of forty-eight 
patients they investigated THe PsvCHODYNAMICS AND ESTHETIC Motiva- 
TIONS FOR PLASTIC SURGERY. Although the motivations for such operations 
are overdetermined, the prognosis for the emotional response to surgery 
the authors conclude, is favorable when the psychic energy bound to the. 
unpleasing aspect of the body image forms but a small portion of the de- 
fensive structure against neurotic instinctual conflicts. i 

Through careful anamnestic studies of forty-eight patients, 


f . 


Hill and 
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Silver present the underlying motivations of individuals undergoing plastic 
surgical operations like rhinoplasties, rhydectomies and correction of 
hypertrophies of the breasts. So far as age incidence is concerned, the sub- 
jects varied from early adolescents to individuals on the verge of senility. 
Prior to operation almost every patient expressed some concern for his 
postoperative identity. A very mysterious change was hoped for, a change 
which would have a magical effect upon all who saw the patients. Patterns 
of self-punishment frequently characterized these individuals. A common 
motive was a wish to embellish one's sexual attractiveness or narcissistic 
image. Interestingly, the wish for power accompanied the wish to be pas- 
sive. A desire to regress appeared with a conscious wish for greater ma- 
turity. Each patient in the series was intensely concerned with how he ap- 
peared to others. Patients who sought rhinoplasty had in common a his- 
tory of rejection, ridicule or discrimination on the basis of an ugly nose. 
In this way, any libidinal or interpersonal conflict was displaced and 
centered on this frustration. Through the operation the patients hoped to 


fulfill the ego’s need to rechannelize defenses or displace highly cathected _ 


instinctual conflicts. However, the fantasies constructed about the dis- 
figurement of the body did not immobilize the rest of the ego’s functional 
capacity. It was rare in these cases to find inferiority feelings due to the 
superego's prohibition of the enjoyment of narcissistic gratification. Fre- 


quently the feeling of inferiority was a realistic response on the part of the - 


ego, although other motivations were superimposed upon this realistic ap- 
praisal. “In many cases in which there was no notable restraint to narcis- 
sistic gratification in a pleasing body image, the plastic surgery produced 
more than fleeting satisfaction and helped to repress previously more 
salient conflicts.” 

Each of the forty-eight patients spoke of some changed emotional pres- 
sure in his environment prior to consulting the surgeon. The overwhelm- 
ing number of these patients presented themselves to the surgeon with no 


other complaint than their dissatisfaction with their appearance. In some ` 


instances it appeared that the wish for surgery was a final defensive 
maneuver before psychological decompensation resulted in the develop- 
ment of a neurosis. From their observations the authors conclude that in 
general the prognosis for the emotional response to surgery was favorable 
when the psychic energy bound to the unpleasing aspect of the body image 
had been of little defensive value to the ego and had afforded only a small 
measure of secondary gain. 


Even well-scrutinized analytical material often does not suffice to ex- 
plain the simultaneous appearance of a physiological and psychodynamic 
disequilibrium, This gap has to be filled with conjectures, especially in 


the case where complex behavior patterns are chosen for interpretation. 
EZ 
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This difficulty is apparent in a psychoanalytic study of five patients with 
epilepsy by Heilbrunn. From the point of view of the underlying psycho- 
dynamics, his findings differ markedly from those of earlier investigators 
(e.g., A. Kardiner). The patient’s early reaction to the frustration of his 
passive, dependent wishes toward the mother forms the focus of this au- 
thor’s psychodynamic formulation of epilepsy. 

In PSYCHODYNAMIC ASPECTS OF EPILEPSY, GERT HEILBRUNN (91) con- 
cludes that passive dependency on the mother is the psychodynamic sub- 
stratum from which the disorder develops. 

The clinical psychopathological variations correspond with the pa- 
tient’s early and later experiences and serve as defenses against or as reac- 
tion to the original dependency on the mother. Epilepsy appeared as a 
sign of physiologic disintegration of one or several impulses at a critical 
moment, when rising emotional tensions overwhelmed the available 
countercathexes, or when the ego offered too little resistance to the pres- 
sure of the repressed drives. It is conjectured that nocturnal grand mal 
seizures arise from a disequilibrium between forces of the id and the ego, 
physiologically expressed during sleep, and further, the fact that such 
seizures usually begin during the first two years of life is determined by the 
relatively immature state of the ego at that period. 1 

The patients studied could not tolerate any interference with their 
drives for dependent security and reacted with immediate motor discharge 
to any threat of such frustration with complete disregard for reality. In 
the presence of predisposing paroxysmal dysrhythmias, whenever the 
strength of the ego is exceeded by forces of characteristic dynamic propor 
tion, epileptic symptoms ensue. Heilbrunn’s studies do not clarify vanaj 
tions in the symptomatologies of grand mal, petit mal or epileptic equ1va- 
lents. The intensity of the patient’s emotions suggests quantitative factors. 
However, lack of precise measurements precludes the possibility of M 
jective comparisons. Possibly there are additional emotional factors whic 
so far have escaped detection. 


A complicated psychosomatic disease entity like Graves disease dem- 


onstrates the methodological difficulties and the shortcomings of a one- 
sided approach to psychosomatic correlations. In LIFE SITUATIONS, eer 
TIONS AND GRAVES DISEASE, THEODORE LIDZ and JoHN C. WHITEHORN (l 3 ) 
find a pattern of typical life situations in which. emotional crises P 
tate the development of hyperthyroidism in individuals who are specifica y 
vulnerable through personality make-up as well as through endocrinologi- 
cal constitution. The characteristic life situation is one of continuous uec 
in important interpersonal relationships, especially those with the mother, 
to whom there is a deep-seated ambivalent attachment. 

The authors are aware that the present theoretical framework con 
cerning the etiology of hyperthyroidism is rather limited since the physio 
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logical mechanisms by which the thyroid gland becomes implicated in the 
emotional patterns of reaction are not sufficiently understood. These pat- 
terns develop on account of emotional traumata which are not brief 
accidental happenings but rather continuous stresses in an important inter- 
personal relationship, particularly with the mother, from whom recogni- 
tion is sought but not achieved and to whom these patients apparently re- 
main deeply attached. The mothers are characteristically strict, moralistic, 
self-sacrificing persons who give the patients little opportunity to express 
their affections. Such expression is essential for their emotional security, 
This frustration and restrictiveness by the mother leads to hostility and 
rebellion which has to be repressed. For this reason the patients live in a 
state of constant apprehension of imminent disaster which is the result of 
the disruption of their dependent attachment to the mother. The authors 
found these life situations fairly typical for these patients. However, it ap- 
pears to them that such emotional crises contribute to the production of 
the illness only in persons who are at the same time specifically vulnerable 
because of their personality make-up as well as defects in their endocrino- 
logical constitution. 


III. THERAPY 


It is easy to understand how psychosomatic disorders which are 
characterized predominantly by one symptom may induce the analytically 
minded therapist to direct his attack against this one symptom. Analysts 
who propose psychotherapy with limited goals demonstrate a definite devia- 
tion from the principles of psychoanalysis and therefore it is incumbent 
upon them to prove to what extent this deviation is recognized in their in- 
vestigations, what further methods are used, and what therapeutic tech- 
niques have not been employed. 'They must also make it plain how the 
therapeutic aims differ in such psychosomatic therapy from those of ordi- 
nary psychoanalysis. Any analytically oriented psychotherapy which is re- 
stricted to the correction of a manifest functional disorder is actually a 
goal-limited therapy of adjustment. 'This is the point of view which is 
developed by Rene Hexp (93) in THE PROBLEM OF THERAPY IN PSYCHO- 
soMATIC MzpiciNE, which is the sole contribution to the third and final 
section of this chapter on “Psychoanalysis and Psychosomatic Medicine." 
The author concludes that there is no specific psychotherapy for psycho- 
somatic disease entities but that a definite restriction of the therapeutic 
goal to a specific sector of the patient's difficulty may be undertaken. 

The author views the problem from a clinical standpoint and indicates 
that the first contributions of Alexander and his school were based on clas- 
sical psychoanalytic technique. In the meantime, experience has shown 
that for various reasons this technique can be applied only rarely. Held, 
instead, employs a technique which consists of face-to-face interviews with- 
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out entering into details of intense psychoanalytic interrogation. (J 
method of interrogation consists of the well-known “sector therapy” 
attempts continuously to link up the past and the present.) The a 
reports a certain number of clinical cases which present a new tj 
difficulty in the course of this **psychoanalytically inspired” psychoth 
The main difficulty is that frequently when the most significant mate 
brought to the surface there is no notable change in the general beha 
of the patient and there is only an insignificant influence upon his sy 
toms, 

The author presents several examples from his experience with ps 
therapy in cases of migraine and cardiovascular disorders to illustrate 
unpredictable the results of psychotherapy can be. Three of the cases 
migraine showed only a temporary improvement in their symptom € 
no change in their ability to discharge strongly repressed aggressive tende 
cies which constituted the basis of the neurotic conflict. On the oth 

hand, a fifty-year-old male with conversion hysteria, hypertensive vascu 
disease, and clinical signs of myocardial infarction, was cured of his sym 
toms in a spectacular fashion after two well-directed therapeutic con 
tions.In a similar vein, Held reports on his experience with different fo! 
of gastrointestinal difficulties. He finds that strongly blocked aggr 
. drives which are essential elements of the pathogenesis of this condit 
prove very difficult to mobilize in the course of psychotherapy. In thyr 
conditions, on the other hand, a situation of childhood conflict, cha 
terized by an ambivalent fixation on a castrating mother, was found to 
characteristic. During interviews Held attempted to liberate these 
tients from their maternal fixation and, although his approach was sup 
ficial, it did prove effective in a good number of instances. Lasting resu 
were attained in regard to improvement of general and sexual beha 
patterns. A more limited therapeutic goal which was successfully attains 
is described in connection with the case of a young woman suffering i 
severe exophthalmic goiter which appeared three months after a sev! 
automobile accident in which her husband had suffered a skull fract 
This patient had two sisters who contracted the same thyroid condit 
after emotional traumata. This patient was involved in an intense sā 
masochistic conflict which had formed the basis of a series of neurotic mé 
festations which could be traced back to early childhood. Although psyche 
therapy did not produce any profound changes in her personality, it nev 
theless permitted this patient to discharge a great deal of emotion in a 
course of therapeutic sessions. The author feels that as a result of this : 
perience the patient was able to sustain more successfully the operation 0 
thyroidectomy and the complication of myxedema which followed. l 
Held summarizes his conclusions as follows: Blocked discharge of a ; 
gression appears to be especially important in psychosomatic disorders.. 


«The alt of this repressed drive becomes manifest through its influence 
on the reflex system, on the reactions of the local ganglia, in the regional 
Spinal innervations which influence the control of vascular functions. He 
believes that repeated stimulation of aggressive impulses which are not dis- 
charged result in their turning against the individual. This decreases the 
efficiency of defense mechanisms and even of the immunity processes, Held 
distinguishes between patients who suffer from true psychoneuroses and 
those whose conflicts are camouflaged by somatic symptoms. In the former, 
prolonged psychotherapy is justified. In the case of psychosomatic diffi- 
culties, brief psychotherapy with a discreet and flexible utilization of the 
transference is possible and useful. One can try to reassure such patients, 
explain certain problems, and give the impression that the prohibitions 
which had irritated them during childhood are no longer valid. Because 
the physician doing psychosomatic therapy is usually identified by the pa- 
tient with the image of his mother or father very early in the course of 
treatment, it is possible to use this transference to give interpretations a 
certain affective resonance without which other efforts would remain futile. 
These rather vague psychotherapeutic recommendations are so far 
removed from analysis that they cannot be called “applied analysis,” which 
also has to adhere to rules and methods. By and large there does not exist 


a specific psychotherapy for psychosomatic disease entities. It will always _ 


depend upon whether one contents himself with a sector therapy or seeks 
the more far-reaching goal of analysis. 


SUMMARY 

The papers noted in this chapter represent the leading trends of 
psychoanalytic research concerning psychosomatic concepts. They illustrate 
that the major part of analytic investigation still centers in the direction 
of psychogenicity of medically defined disease entities. However, these 
entities often prove to be too complex for the scientific tools of psycho- 
analysis. In more recent studies this has been recognized and analytic in- 
vestigators are now turning their attention to basic physiologic and patho- 
logical phenomena as well as to motor-sensory behavior patterns during 
the analytic session. In this way it may be possible to obtain more reliable 
psychosomatic correlations in statu nascendi. 
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Chapter VIII 


CHILD ANALYSIS 


EDITH BUXBAUM, PH.D. and NATHANIEL ROSS, M.D. 


Contributions to child analysis during 1950 may be divided into the 
following groups: 


I. Historical and general considerations 
II. Development 
III. Diagnostic procedures 
IV. Clinical syndromes and symptomatology 
V. Therapeutic technique 


Consideration of technical procedures is an integral part of most of 
the contributions, and the last group is treated separately because the pa 
pers comprising it deal fundamentally with an examination of therapeutic 
technique as such. As for methods of investigation, such as direct obser- 
vation, play technique, experimentation, etc., these are not taken up 
separately because they represent concepts which, while dealt with directly 
in the first-named category, are more implicitly than directly referred to 
in all the other groups. However, it is well to place emphasis on the fact 
that the direct observational technique, as well as experimentation, is as 
suming an increasing importance within the framework of psychoanalytic 
procedure, and may well be designated as an outstanding advance in this 
field in the contemporary scene. 


I. HISTORICAL AND GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In the first classification, the contributions of Kris (112), and Hart- 
mann (89), have been given extended consideration in Chapter IV. wr 
FREUD (67) covers essentially the same ground as Kris, with a slightly E 
ferent organizational scheme plus a more detailed analysis of the er 
of modifications of theory introduced by Freud himself between 1920 an 

' 1926. Her contribution, THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EVOLUTION or PsvcHO- 
ANALYTIC CHILD PsvcHOLOGY, was presented at the International Congress 
of Psychoanalysis at Paris in 1950. 
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In a general statement concerning the special significance of psycho- 
analytic child psychology, Anna Freud outlines the advances and modifica- 
tions in this field which have been introduced during the past twenty-five 
years. She asserts that the hypotheses concerning infantile experiences hold 
a key position in psychoanalytic theory; hence, every alteration in the 
theory of childhood is followed by alterations of technique. Consequently, 
some of the new schools of psychoanalytic thought which have arisen dur- 
ing this period can be related to one or another of the steps in the develop- 
ment of analytic theory. 

The data upon which advances in psychoanalytic child psychology are 
based stem from various sources, and are not of the same order of validity. 
They are as follows: (1) Reconstruction of childhood experiences derived 
from the analysis of adult neurotics or psychotics. (2) Interpretations of 
dreams of normal children and of neurotic children in treatment. (3) Direct 
observations made on neurotic children during treatment. (4) Develop- 
mental data collected by analyzed parents and analytically trained pro- 
fessional workers. 

Between 1920 and 1926, Freud introduced the three following modi- 
fications of theory: (1) The concept of the struggle between the life in- 
stincts and the death instinct. This step contained the following implica- 


tions: a) With the abandonment of the "frustration theory,” the origin of ^ 


the child's aggressive impulses was believed to be independent of environ- 
mental interference, although the latter case increases the child's aggres- 
siveness. b) As a result of the concept of inherent erotic and destructive 
impulses, a new explanation of the child's ambivalent attachment to his 
first love objects was elucidated. c) A more satisfactory explanation was 
at hand for certain disturbances of child behavior such as destructiveness, 
antisocial behavior, etc. These states are now considered to be the result of 
deficient fusion, which may be caused by an underdevelopment of the 
libidinal drives derived from innate or environmental conditions. 

By applying the biological hypothesis of the existence of the two op- 
posed innate forces, Melanie Klein developed a theory—applying to patho- 
genic states existing in the first year of life—the concept of a conflict be- 
tween the infant's love for the mother and his destructive wishes toward 
her. 

(2) Reformulation of the problem of anxiety. In 1926, Freud aban- 
doned the hypothesis that repressed libidinal energy can be transformed 
into anxiety, in favor of the theory that the ego is the sole focus and source 
of this phenomenon. Anxiety was conceived of as a signal of danger, aris- 
ing either from the strength of incompatible instinctual demands, a con- 

flict between instinctual drives and reality, or from a conflict between 
the ego and superego. This new formulation enhanced the importance of 
the concept of the ego. Moreover, since the production of anxiety was now 
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looked upon as a normal ego function, it became possible to institut 
types of educative and therapeutic measures. i, 

(3) During the same year, Freud revived the concept of defense. T 
concept directed particular attention to the mechanisms of defen 
pearing in the mental apparatus at early levels of its organization. Mel: 
Klein’s emphasis on the pathogenic significance of projection and 
jection gave rise to new theories concerning psychotic reactions i 
fantile life and the origin of psychosis in general. The chief implic 
of the reinstatement of the concept of defense lies in a shift from qua 
tive to qualitative propositions. Child educators and therapists a 
longer concerned with lessening or increasing the amount of repre: 
but with evaluating the nature of the child's method of defense in 1 
of his age level. 

"These advances in theory led to a new understanding of the va 
disturbances of instinctual gratification in early childhood. These 
turbances can be classified as to their origin, exogenous or endogeno 
is possible for interferences with wish fulfillment to be brought about 
lack of opportunity for gratification, rationing of gratification, and b 
inhibiting behavior of individuals in the child's milieu. In the cout 
development, these external conditions become internalized and con 
represent the superego demands. L 4 

Internal conditions interfering with wish fulfillment comprise 
following: conflicts based upon ambivalence between libidinal and ag 
sive, active and passive, masculine and feminine, and sadistic and n 
chistic drives; conflicts produced by the ego's deficiency in capacity for 
gration; and conflicts between the ego and the id arising normally i 
course of maturation. 

“ Experimentation has a place in psychoanalytic child psychology, l 
by this Anna Freud does not mean controlled laboratory situations. 
refers to unplanned, involuntary experiments appearing accidentally, 
serving to isolate factors which are ordinarily combined with a multi 
of variables. Such situations were observed by the author during the co 
of the recent war, as follows: i 

_ (1) Situations in which the libidinal relationship between the infa 
and mother was excluded—cases of children in concentration camps, se 
rated from the parents at birth and brought up without knowing th 

arents. E. 
d (2) Situations in which libidinal starvation occurred after the libidix ë 
drives had been awakened—cases of evacuated children separated fron 
their parents after the first year of life. - 1 

(3) Situations in which the oedipal situation was absent "C 
actual environment—cases of children who spent the early Jen o w 
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(4) Situations in which the first social adaptations were made to a 

group of contemporaries rather than the family group—cases of orphaned 
and institutionalized children. 


II. DEVELOPMENT 


In 1950, many workers devoted themselves to investigating problems 
of development, their number reflecting the key position which such re- 
search occupies in the evolution of psychoanalytic theory. The great ma- 
jority of their contributions are treated in Chapter IV. A number of pa- 
pers are presented here because of their special emphasis. à 

To recapitulate briefly, Glover (73) made a general theoretical survey 
of the earliest phases of development, beginning with the concept of a 
primary functional phase, classifying early stages of stress, delineating 
the nature of the barrier between conscious and unconscious, and emphasiz- 
ing the need for a precise knowledge of developmental phases in order to 
establish a hierarchy of mental disorders. Hendrick (153) made a hierarchy 
of distinctions among various levels of ego development and prefers the 
use of the term “ego defect" because it implies the concept of process in 


organization and the existence of failure in development at different levels. | 
Spitz (215) also described development in the first year of life, his findings ~ 


being based upon direct observation and some experimentation. He sub- 
scribes to the concept of a primary undifferentiated phase, and does not 
believe that anxiety proper may be said to exist until after the sixth month, 
when the ego first begins to appear. Spitz (214), Rank/and Macnaughton 
(168), and Beres and Obers (14) gave detailed accounts of the diffuse re- 
tardation in all phases of development, with special emphasis.on that of 
the ego, resulting from severe early affective deprivation. Spitz's contri- 
bution is concerned with early infancy, Rank and Macnaughton’s with a 
longitudinal study from early infancy to later infancy, and Beres and 
Obers' with studies of children up to adolescence. The last-named authors 
concluded that therapeutic nihilism concerning such cases is not justified, 
and suggested that the ego continues to develop, despite unfavorable con- 
ditions, for a considerable time after the sixth year. All these workers lay 
predominant stress upon the basic importance of satisfying object rela- 
tions in furthering normal development in all spheres. A 

Another contribution bearing upon the importance of early object 
relations is that of Saul (190) who, in discussing the distinction between 
loving and being loved, expressed the opinion that the excessive need to be 
loved, the basic childhood need outgrown by few adults, constitutes a con- 
stantly operating force interfering with the development of the mature 
capacity to give love in an active way. e 

Hoffer (96), differing from Hartmann, Kris and Loewenstein, believes 
that the basic "uper to maturation is the effect of internal forces emanat- 
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ing from the organ systems rather than that of stimuli from exter 
sources. His view that progressive libidinization of the body is the pri 
factor in bringing about developmental sequences, is expressed in t 
paper. Like Spitz, and Rank and Macnaughton, it is his opinion that s 
destructiveness originates from the lack of differentiation of the ego; 
ing'from inadequate libidinization of the body. B. Bose (28), on the otl 
hand, in presenting G. Bose's particular views on hypochondriasis, be 
that there is a primary split of the ego into a "subjective" and an “obj 
tive" ego, and that self-destructiveness comes about as a result of the tu 
ing of oral sadism upon a deficient "subjective ego." Saul.(189) is o 
opinion that the effects of emotional stress upon organ systems such as, 
respiratory, skin, etc., as distinguished from the oral, anal and pha 
and designated “‘preoral,” have been neglected, and postulates that n 
ous psychosomatic conditions result from such stress. Loewenstein (13 
using direct observation of an infant, together with reconstructive di 
from the analysis of an adult, demonstrated how phase-specific vulnei 
bility may be enhanced by prephallic experiences in the realm of au 
mous ego functions. Greenacre (78) continued to investigate the questi 
of early vaginal stimulation, a phenomenon upon which Bonaparte (e 
and Lampl-de Groot (125) cast doubt. Greenacre (79) in another pap 
traced the origin of a characteristic seduction type of screen memory" 
prepubescent girls from typical preoedipal conditions of intense sth 
tion by the father in a setting of severe emotional rigidity. Lampl-de G : 
(125) surveyed the effects of masturbation upon development from inf 
to adolescence, differentiating the phenomena as they appear in the 
sexes. Jacobson (100) pointed to a normal preoedipal wish for a chil | 
boys and outlined conditions which bring about a later pathological 
come in this respect. 

Investigating a notably permissive primitive culture, the Moh 
Devereux (41) noted the absence of a latency period, and cast doubt up 
the universality of this phenomenon. E 

In the narrower context of ego development as such, Kennedy (10 
examined the etiological factors in the formation of screen memories 1D 
childhood. Bettelheim and Sylvester (22) demonstrated the effects * 
parental identifications by way of distorted fantasies of parental occuj 
tions upon maternally deprived children entering the latency period. pi ] 
view such distortions as encouraged by modern cultural conditions whi 
make it difficult for the child to grasp the nature of such occupations. 

Several papers in this chapter, not related to each other specific | 
impinge upon problems of development (they are described more f 
under different headings in this chapter). Selma Fraiberg (64), in a papi 
on sleep disturbances in early childhood, demonstrated how the effects ) 
a traumatic situation are carried on through successive phases of devel 
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ment, with each of the latter adding its own specific characteristics to the 
symptomatic picture. Schilder's concept of the body image as the result of 
à continuous creative process, in which, at each phase, the characteristic 
erogenous zone becomes. the center of such activity was alluded to by 
Pichon-Riviére (164) in a paper on the use of the technique of house build- 
ing in the treatment of children. Bettelheim and Sylvester (21) in a piper 
on delinquency traced the effects of conflicting moralistic attitudes in the 
two parents upon the formation of the superego of the child. 


III. DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES 


B 

Rene A. SPrrz's paper on ANXIETY IN INFANCY (214), described in 

Chapter IV, is perhaps the most noteworthy attempt made in 1950 to 

establish nosological categories on the basis of a specific method—the com- 
parison of the relations between different sectors of the personality. 


'The two contributions in this field describe special methods designed 
to reveal particular areas of conflict in children. Thus, ARMINDA A. PICHON- 
Rivi£nE (164) in THE INTERPRETATIVE AND DIAGNOSTIC VALUE OF BUILDING 
Houszs as A PrAv Toot employs what she calls “El Constructor Infantil” 
(“The Young Builder"), to bring out conflicts and disturbances in the 
body scheme. This consists of a variety of wooden bases, each containing 
many holes into which fit beams of varying heights, and an assortment of 
doors, walls, windows, grills, and connecting pieces. With this, the patient 
constructs a miniature house, entirely according to his own design, even as 
to the number and shape of the rooms. Emotional conflicts and' disturb- 
ances in the body image were symbolized in the omissions of parts, their 
misuse (i.e., windows used for walls), and various other characteristic pat- 
terns. In the patients studied, the distortions were not thin normal 
limits, even considering the expected degree of incorrect orientation to 
reality at a given age level. i 

Pichon-Rivière states that it is well known that in dreams, a house and 
its parts may symbolize the body and its parts. The author follows Schilder 
in considering the body ego not as primarily "given," but as the result of 
an active, continuous creative process to the development of which all 
sensory-motor events contribute, and which bears the particular coloring 
of the individual's specific needs and experiences. An erogenous zone in 
a state of sensory development and maturation becomes the center of body 
image formation. In the phallic phase, for example, the interest in the male 
genitalia may be expressed in building a house with a preponderance of 
solid walls and prominences, whereas the female genitalia may be repre- 
sented by a preponderance of windows and doorways. 

However, numerous small, highly placed windows may indicate not an 
interest in the female genitalia but the respiratory anxiety of the asthmatic 
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child. In this connection the author quotes E. H. Erikson to the e 
emotional influences in the child's life change the relative value of \ 
parts of its body or the entire body surface, giving a specific "spat 
figuration” for each child. In addition to expressing a child's cone 
d and the situation of stress in which hé currently finds himself, it 
med that the object relations are displaced onto the house-buil 
play. E 
The author noted some typical patterns of house play. Child 
learning disorders have various difficulties in constructing the 
example, the absent-minded child may leave the house unroofed, 
pressing the notion of having his head "in the clouds." In obs 
cases there are continual changes in the construction of the roof. ] 
lepsy, upright beams of unequal heights were used. The latter 
sidered to symbolize a disturbance in the body scheme in which 
sentations of the extremities are shortened or lengthened. Also, 
equal lengths signified the dysrhythmia with difficulty in the mani 
of aggression, the higher beams representing sudden discharges 
shorter ones intervening periods of inhibition of aggression: Exhil 
tic-scoptophilic tendencies were shown in houses constructed Wi 
windows, doors and grates. Just as in dreams, corridors symbolize 
testinal tract, and therefore, intestinal difficulties. A house lacking: 
divisions symbolizes the anxiety related to fantasies of destructio 
inside of the body. Towers and astronomical observatories signif} 
to introspection. In schizophrenia, the spaces between beams are í 
of walls, the roof is absent or suspended in space. Here too, the fri 
alone may be constructed, representing loss of the concept of 
orientation. The relationship of the front of the house to its bac 
sents the relationship of the subject to the outside world. Thus, 
wall indicates his incapacity to relate to objects. . 
Several case histories are selected from among those given D 
author. i 
Anna, age ten. Inhibited behavior, with marked repressed 
rivalry. In her play of one session, the bedroom gradually expan 
crowded out all other rooms. This was considered a fantasy of imp! 
tion. The following day, she was bed-ridden with nausea and von 
for which no organic cause was found. After several days she was to^ 
her symptoms meant that she had a fantasy of being pregnant 
mother had been, followed by an identification with the newborn 
itself. She was informed of the wish to rob her mother of both her ch 
and the penises within the mother's body. Physical recovery rapi 
sued. Subsequent interpretations concerned the fantasy of destr t 
restitution of the contents of the body. 


Five-year-old boy. Asthma, alternating with attacks of aceto 
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well as pavor nocturnis. In his play building, the respiratory difficulty 
showed up:in the highly placed windows and gaps in the walls to let in 
air. The acetonemia, believed to be of epileptic origin, led to the use of 
beams of varying heights. His inability to place the roof was considered as 
a forerunner of later learning difficulties which were already noticeable 
in his inhibition in play. 

A five-year-old boy tsed as a control. One may question wheth e 
average five-year-old can construct a house adequately. In this case, a child 
who had been successfully:analyzed for 250 hours, for phobias of holes and 
urinals, was able to construct a four-room house very well. 

In summary, a child begins its life in the mother's womb and con- 
tinues living in its parents' house and this is the seat of all the child's con- 
flicts, experiences, and object relations. Each situation is represented in 
the child's unconscious and the house appears as his body surrounded by 
space. In every case—(using “The Young Builder")—the child expresses 
his body schema and its relation to space; and as these change during 
pathological processes (neurosis and psychosis) it is understandable that 
the house symbolizing the body evidences these alterations and modifica- 
tions. 


In the remaining paper in this group, THE ROLE OF REGRESSION IN 
CHILD PSYCHOTHERAPY, Maup VAN DER S. Mannoni (138) derives psycho- | 
analytic findings from intelligence tests. The often-unsuspected role played 
by emotional factors in cases of apparent intellectual retardation is dem- 
onstrated. Cases of pseudo retardation are described yhih can be im- 
proved by psychoanalytic therapy. 


IV. CLINICAL SYNDROMES AND SYMPTOMATOLOGY 


Classifying contributions under this category is merely a matter of 
special emphasis, for none of the papers in this particular group fails to 
include matters which may be assigned to other categories. In particular, 
the four papers which fall under this heading touch upon theoretical con- 
siderations of development, and also describe therapeutic technique. 

In a paper called ON THE SLEEP DISTURBANCES OF EARLY CHILDHOOD, 
SELMA FRAIBERG (64) discusses a number of such cases in children between 
twelve and eighteen months of age. She traces their origin to a specific 
traumatic situation, and demonstrates how the anxiety it produces is car- 
ried on through successive stages of development. Since this is the age at 
which anal training is generally instituted, the effects of this educational 
measure contribute to the symptomatology. In the case described in detail 
below, prephallic anxiety concerning the genitals was also incorporated 
into the clinical picture. Like any disturbance at this age, the conflicts 
described affected development in all areas. 
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Kathie's sleeping disturbance began when she was thirteen me 
old; treatment was started five months later when the parents had 
hausted their own and other people's ideas and the child kept hers 
the mother awake for the greater part of the night. ` 

'The nocturnal anxiety coincided with the beginning of Vicious 
saults upon Kathie by a four-year-old cousin and neighbor, Joel, 
whom she was together a great deal. One month later, at fourteen mo 
cleanliness training was started, supposedly without any particular 
sure on the child. The therapist went to see the patient in the hom 
conducted interviews there with the mother present. She found a le 
sick-looking child who sat quietly in the corner of a chair sucki 
thumb. The home visit yielded an important observation: when Joe 
into the house Kathie came to life, calling the boy, smiling and wavin 
arms. He fondled her in a very stimulating and seductive way, first 
then with increasing aggression, finally biting her. The little girl 
started screaming; the mother called out to Joel but did not inte 
any other way. When the therapist removed Joel from Kathie, Kathe 
tested and called for him. The therapist explained to the mother the h r 
ful nature of Joel’s overstimulating approach and advised her to lim 
contacts with Kathie. ; 

Kathie was given a chance for aggressive play with pots and p 
dolls. Toilet training was purposely relaxed by the mother. At the 
visit Kathie was inordinately distressed about a skinned knee. W 
help of doll play the therapist established the connection betwe ; 
eye, head and genitals—all areas which Joel was accused of having D. 
Actually he had struck her on the head during the previous few 
Kathie's fussing over hands sticky from candy led the therapist to 1n 
play with dirt. Kathie was reluctant to do it until her mother aco 
her command: “Mummy too!” This was the first time Kathie play 1 
dirt and also the first time in months that she slept through the entire t 

The seventh interview, which followed two days later, was ag 
ceded by a bad night during which Kathie woke up repeatedly. 
point she said to her mother, *Mama, peepee!" It turned out t E 
little girl had on the previous day asked the mother to let her wa 
latter urinate. This represented an apparent attempt to solve the 
of the missing penis for herself. She had hurt her knee a few days € 
Bleeding and pain aroused her anxiety, so that she continued to NM 
about the knee beyond the duration of the actual pain. The h 
connected in her mind with the attacking Joel, whom she had oF 
urinating.! In observing the mother in the bathroom Kathie attemp 
find a solution to the anxiety that she had no penis. Apparently her 


1 This is a correction of the original paper, and is made with the permissH EE 


author. 
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up at night crying, which she demonstrated with her doll, was the result 
of a castration dream stimulated by the sight of her mother urinating. 
During the ensuing days Kathie refused to give up her feces; she also 
played with the doll, making her urinate like a boy. She was angry when 
the doll would nót stánd'up. This game was repeated with the therapist. 
At that time Kathié also remembered in dramatic play how her móther 
would set her nthe “toidy” months previously when she had first at- 
tempted to train her. She became defiant and refused to defecate, occa- 
sionally soiling herself, but was unhappy about it. With the rediscovery 
of a discarded baby bonnet, Kathie made the therapist understand that 
she wanted a hat like Joel’s. She wanted tothave what Joel.had—hat, shoes, 
penis. Finally, pointing to the doll's anus, she called it "peepee," thus 
demonstrating that loss of feces was equated with loss of penis. 


During this time Kathie had become aggressive toward Joel, snatching 


things away from him as he had done to her. Apparently she made him 
responsible for having taken her penis. Although she had been sleeping 
most of the nights within the previous two weeks, she became restless and 
anxious again after the "hat interview." She continued to be fearful about 
defecation and finally refused to give up her feces, keeping them in her 
pants. The therapist ventured an interpretation in doll play, suggesting 
that the doll was afraid to defecate in bed. When she pretended that the 
doll defecated in , Kathie became anxious and asked her mother to 
hold the doll to comfort her. Kathie proceeded to play at eating and drink- 
ing feces—and ended with a temper tantrum. With the reassurance that 
mother would love her even if she soiled, and the understanding of sexual 
differences—dissolving the equation, penis — feces, the sleeping disturb- 
ance disappeared. During treatment, the child became friendly, active and 
affectionate, and developed a vocabulary beyond her age. 

Night waking, in this, as in other cases described in this paper, fol- 
lowed an anxiety dream. Its characteristic appearance during the second 
year, described by many observers of development, may be attributed to 
the pressure on the immature ego of the demands, internal and external, 
which are made upon it at this time. The dream mechanism in the early 
stages of these sleep disturbances is likened to that in the traumatic neu- 
rosis, in which the traumatic event reappears in an apparent attempt to 
achieve mastery of its effects. Characteristic of this age is the child's attempt 
to gain this end through repetition. 

Anal training, which is usually undertaken at this age, complicates 
sleep disturbances, as well as other symptoms common at this age. A con- 
flict exists between the child's wish to soil, and its fear of losing the moth- 
er's love. Anxiety dreams centering about this conflict center about the 
fear of soiling in sleep. At the crucial moment, fear of loss of the mother 
prevails, the wish-fulfilling function of the dream fails, and anxiety breaks 
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through. The compliance of the child in toilet training at this age may be 
deceptive, as in the case of Kathie, who revealed her conflict clearly in 
play therapy, although apparently docile in matters of sphincter education. 

The failure to master anxiety on one level affects subsequent levels 
in this case finally leading to prematurely induced castration anxiety. 

If we detect sleep disturbances at the early stages, it may be possible 
to avert the necessity for direct therapy for more complex symptoms. Fur- 
thermore, a clearer understanding of the etiology of sleep disturbances 
during the second year may lead to better prophylactic measures in the 
nursery. There is danger that our present techniques of handling the young 
child may encóurage too much passivity during a period when the child 
needs all our assistance in taking an active position to cope with the dan: 
gers which threaten him. 


Among the disturbances of early infancy, phobias have been described 
by a number of authors. By contrast with Selma Fraiberg, ARMINDA A. DE 
PrcHoN-RiviEnE (163), in A BALLOON PHOBIA IN AN ErEvEN-MoNTR-OUn 
Curr», by applying Melanie Klein's theories concerning the mechanisms 
of this particular symptom in nurslings, claims to illustrate the validity of 
the latter approach to such problems. The case described could be sub- 
jected to but one analytic session. d 

. Claudia was active and happy except for occasional sleep disturbances. 
When the child was ten and one half months old her mother became 
pregnant. At this time Claudia showed manifest anxiety when she saw à 
picture of a balloon mounted on a pig. Following this she refused to 
out on the street because balloons she saw there frightened her, as di 
subsequently all spherical objects. She clung to her mother, refused to 2 
meat, lost control of her urination and developed increased sleep disturt 
ances. The author conceives of the picture which precipitated the phobia 
as symbolizing coitus to the child. With the increase in E e 
appears at the end of the first year she wished to rob and destroy a a 
tents of her mother’s body. Having unconsciously learned of the mothe i 
pregnancy, her hostility was increased. She clung to her mother ana i 
of her fear for her mother's safety as well as her fear of the introjecte id 
mother. Her loss of urinary control is accounted for by the theory that t E 
mother becomes a feared bad object who demands return of the conten 

the mother's body of which the child has robbed her. 
S At nineteen T when the mother was nine months Wr 
Claudia was brought to the analyst. She had begun to fear s aa 
noises following the explosion of a firecracker. Explosions penc ge on 
her the explosion of the mother's abdomen on birth, a fantasy bas 


her hatred of the bad mother. f E" 
The interview revealed that the mother had always stifled the child 3 


+ 


aggressive impulses. In the analytic hour of play therapy which followed, — 


the analyst directly interpreted the child's play in terms of her hostility to 
the sibling about to be born, the desire to defecate on the mother in anger 
and fear of punishment by the mother for hostility to the new baby, When 
the child left the session with a to) car pressed to her body she considered 
that she was turning to the father's penis, thus going into a positive oedipal 
phase in reaction to the frustration by the mother. 

The balloon phobia represents, according to the author, a displace- 
ment of the patient's fear of the mother onto objects she could avoid. The 
anxiety was based on her fear of the sadistic superego whose nucleus was 
the incorporated devouring mother. She conserved the good mother by 
projecting the bad one onto balloons. After the baby was born the phobias 
ceased because Claudia, seeing her mother and the new child alive and 
well, was reassured that shé had neither destroyed her mother nor the con- 
tents of the latter's body. 


A favorite story may contain the core of a child's neurotic symptoma- 
tology. Exisaner Gooner (75), in A STORY IN THE ANALYSIS OF A GIRL, ob- 
serves that at some time in the course of development every child shows 
an especial interest in a particular story. Usually the child demands that 
the story be told or read to him over and over again in exactly the same 
way each time. This is because the story chosen reproduces the child's own 
conflicts and painful situations connected with his environment. To illus- 
trate this point, a fragment of the psychoanalysis of a six-year-old child is 
presented. 

Lita was a hypothyroid girl of six who gave the appearance of a two- 
year-old. The mother preferred Lita's brother, two years younger than she, 
because he was brighter and better developed. At the time he began to 
crawl, Lita became phobic to cats, dogs, and other creatures walking on 
all fours. She openly attempted to tear off his penis and to appropriate it 


as a way of gaining the mother's love. She felt cheated of both breasCand ^ — 


penis in accordance with the fantasy that father and mother fed these to 
each other in coitus, excluding her. 

At the time when the main themes of the analysis were her sex play 
with her brother and masturbation, she became interested in the following 
story. A she-mouse called Aunt Sharp-Point (with whom Lita identified 
herself), finds a broken teapot in a pasture and makes it into a beautiful 
house. One day Aunt Sharp-Point receives a letter that her sister is very 
ill with fever. She hurries to the train but misses it, slipping on a banana 
peel. She sets out to walk, gets tired and sits down to rest on a mushroom 
which begins to grow at once. Frightened, she parachutes to the ground 


with her little umbrella. She is held up by two highwaymen-wolves and 21 
robbed of all her belongings, including valise and umbrella. She is almost — 
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drowned by falling through a hole in the ice at the North Pole, but i 
saved just in time by an explorer-elephant who pulls her out with his e 
He takes her to her sister's house, where Aunt Sharp-Point cures her ime 
mediately. 

Considering Lita's life situation as well as her verbalizations related 
to the story, the analyst made the following interpretations. The broken. 
teapot represents Lita without a penis. Lita had once mentioned that her 
penis had been eaten by mice. The absence of a lid on the teapot mean 
her intellectual incapacity. The letter carrier who brings the letter repre i 
sents father fertilizing mother. One of the illustrations in the story book 
showed the letter carrier, and Lita was obsessed with the large roll of paper 
which he carried in his mail sack. Lita constantly asked, “What did he give 
to Aunt Sharp-Point? Why did he give it to her?” These questions are 
really concerned with what is “given” in the sex act. The sister's fever 
symbolized her excited genitals. She masturbated intensely when speaking 
about two wolves having coitus by eating each other up, an oral-sadistie - 
conception of parental intercourse. The slipping on the banana peel rep 
resents her intellectual and motor difficulties. The sprouting mushroom - 
symbolizes the open sexual play with her brother. Once in the bath she 
actually tried to tear off his penis. A few days later, she took a pair of 
scissors and turned to the picture of the elongated mushroom. As she 
hastened to destroy the picture she said, “This big mushroom must be cut 
off.” The holding up of Aunt Sharp-Point represents her punishment by 
the parents for her oral assault fantasies arising from envy of the parents 
coitus. Then, when she is cold and desolate at the North Pole, her 
state is compared to her basic depressive position (M. Klein). The elephant 
who rescues her represents the phallic father. When Lita first saw E 
ture of the elephant she said that Aunt Sharp-Point would eat the 

E 
| 
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It would seem therefore that Lita turns from the oral incorporation 
m this it can be inferred that 


the mother's breast to the father's penis. Fro wee 


the author, following Melanie Klein, believes the positive oedipa " 
ment to the father is the immediate successor to the attachment 


mother's breast. 


the 


x k Syr- 
Pursuing studies in delinquency, BRUNO BETTELHEIM AND EMMY 


VESTER (21) describe a typical family constellation leading to this RU 
disturbance in a child. In DELINQUENCY AND MORALITY, they ege 
case history of a twelve-year-old boy who acted out his emotional di 
in school disturbances, stealing, and arson. This resulted from ar 
to discrepancies between the moral standards of his father and his d Mio 
In such typical cases, the mother is the more rigid in her E nf 
tures and fulfills them in practice. She is usually the s e e icd j 
the household, but while she provides consistency, order, and p ys 
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comfort, she is cold and provides little emotional gratification. The de 
graded father, who is indulgent to the chikd and shares infantile iauincemal 
gratibcations with him, is constantly challenged to awert his 

his inteme drive for economic succes at any moral cout bi derived from this 
need. Both father and child accept the mother's higher standards of mo 
rality, but fear her disapproval. Since this relegates the father to the role 
of an older sibling, further confusion results for the child. 

activity results from identification with the weak and indulgent father, 
and affords relief from the internalized strict demands of the mother. At 
the same time this gives the child a spurious seme of superiority over the 
father. This is because at an earlier level, such a child has made an iden 
tification with his powerful mother, the delinquency representing a de 
fiance to her. The delinquent actions serve to gratify the reprewed infantile 
wishes of the father, whose needs impel him constantly to provoke the 
child to such behavior, 

The boy under discusion was the younger of two children of a domi- 
nating, emotionally rigid mother whose eldest son was ber favorite. The 
father, who had accepted the subordinate role, compensated for it by spec 
tacular business successes "at any price." The patient received little ma- 
ternal warmth, and reacted by developing feeding disturbances and a 
clinging, “pestering” attitude. Father and younger sibling became allied 
in resentful and rebellious attitudes toward the mother and older sibling. 
The departure of the latter for the army and the birth of a third child 
precipitated hostility in the parent which was no longer checked by the 
authority of the older brother. Thereupon, the boy attempted repeatedly 
to restore his father's moral authority in the family by attributing to his 
absent brother the responsibility for failings attributed to the father by 
the mother, and by constantly testing the father's strength by means of 
provocative breaches of the moral code. The father consistently failed to 
evidence such strength. The events which led to the boy's in 
the institution represented his falling back on his mother's severe 
code and his self-punishment as a result. The latter took the form of self- 
inflicted injuries and acts of delinquency unconsciously designed to lead 
to punishment. 

In the therapeutic situation, rehabilitation was achieved only because 
the personnel in this milieu stood up against his repeated testing and his 
frequently successful involvement of his parents, the father, 
in his opposition to the attitudes of the staff of the institution. The forma- 
tion of a new ego-ideal followed an elaborate working through of his 
relations to both mother and father, together with insight into the exag- 
geration of the differences between their personalities, which he had in- 
ternalized. 

The authors state that both the delinquency and the process of re- 
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habilitation of this boy are characteristic of situations in which the child 
uses the stricter morals of the mother as a defense against temptations from - 
the father. In rehabilitating such children, the individuals in the thera 
peutic situations, while maintaining consistent moral standards, must pro- 
vide real gratifications and a warm emotional climate, if moral standards 
are to be integrated and internalized. 


| 


V. THERAPEUTIC TECHNIQUE 


No outstanding innovations in the technique of child analysis ap- 
peared during 1950. While it is true that group psychotherapy, which is 
represented in the contributions under discussion, is relatively new, it 
should be designated as psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy rather 
than psychoanalysis. 

The 1950 papers on technique of child analysis may be subdivided as 
follows: 


1. General Considerations 

2. Role of the Parents in the Treatment Situation 
3. Treatment of Psychosis 

4. Group Psychotherapy 


on SOME ASPECTS OF INTERPRETATION IN THE PSYCHOANALYSIS OF CHILDREN, 
and the paper of Maun VAN DER S. Mannont (138), THE ROLE OF REGRES- 
SION IN CHILD PSYCHOTHERAPY. 

In the former, Goode describes the differences between childre : 
infancy, latency, and puberty, and the variations in general types of inter 
pretation which this implies. 

She begins by reviewing the psychic organizations, 
used in child and adult analysis, pointing out the complete analogy be 


1 LT . " ious 
tween the two, the only difference being that in children the unconsc 
ression is more evident than 


n during 


and the techniques 


is preponderant, and therefore its form of exp 
in adults. In addition, the child's greater ten 
kept in mind (M. Klein). Ra 

All of the child’s activity during its sessions is u : mx 
its play activity, fantasies, drawings, etc., being interpreted in drei Vh 
same way as dreams are in adult analysis, i.e., not only symbo ica p 
in the light of all the associations the child may give and bearing ME ae, 
his actual and global situation. In the course of interpretation eee oe 
to take advantage of the empirically demonstrated fact that childre 
different stages of development are preoccupie 


1. General Considerations 
Under this heading, we find two papers, that of ELISABETH GOODE (76) 
dency to anxiety should be | 
| 
| 


sed for interpretation, 


d with specific problems; 
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viz., a very young child usually shows constant interest in the prii scene, 
reproduces it playing the parts of the mother and father alternately besides 
portraying the envy and hostility felt on being denied participation in his 
parents’ pleasures. In latency the child's interest is mainly taken up in his 
struggle against masturbation and in his curiosity regarding the difference 
of sex and the origin of children. In puberty the interest turns back to 
relations between the parents, with a fluctuation between masculine and 
feminine positions added to a great concern about the function of the 
genital organs. 

With the exception of latency, which may be compared to the psycho- 
logical position of an adult on account of the weakening of unconscious 
impulses because of the ego's increased defense mechanisms, a child is much 
more direct in his expression, his unconscious is much nearer the surface, 
and therefore more accessible to direct, deep interpretation. This type of 
interpretation alleviates the acute anxiety found in children and constitutes 
an incentive for the continuation of analysis. 

In latency the analysis of defense mechanisms is usually necessary 
before deep interpretations can be given, and the latter are given only 
when a point of urgency arises, ie, acute anxiety or overcompensation 
accompanying the repeated expression of material (M. Klein). 

Material taken from numerous cases of the three groups illustrates the 
methods of interpretation. Each of the three groups—infancy, latency, and 
puberty—is treated both separately and comparatively with corresponding 
detailed cases and examples, and the reasons for the different approach for 
interpretation in each case is discussed. 

Special attention is given to the analysis of transference, to opportune 
interpretation, and to some specific reactions in children such as those of 
not allowing the analyst to make an interpretation. In small children, a 
positive reaction due to diminished anxiety must be achieved before actual 
interpretation has begun. " E 


Maud van der S. Mannoni, in a paper of narrower scope, concentrates 
on the use and value of inducing regression in the psychotherapy of chil- 
dren. The attitude of the teacher and the analyst are contrasted: before 
a problem blocking the child the teacher tries to find an effective means 
for "pushing the child ahead." The analyst, on the other hand, tries to 
have the child go back in order that the child may find the difficulties ante- 
dating the fixation. The first treatment effect will be a deeper regression 
than the child has already made. This “going back” will permit a normal 
evolution of the child’s personality by removing the obstacles to which he 
had attached himself. : 

The author examines cases of intellectual retardation, bowel incon- 
tinence, stuttering, etc., explains how the child erected a false structure 
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and how, by induced regression, the very bases of the personality are re- 
newed and a healthy adaptation is made possible. 


2. Role of the Parents in the Treatment Situation 

The concept of the interplay of forces, conscious and unconscious, 
between the parents and child is, of course, not a new one. But the specific 
aspects of such interrelationships in development and in treatment have 
been the subject of much recent activity, and a number of contributions 
impinge on or deal directly with this matter. In her paper on sleep disturb- 
ances, described above, Selma Fraiberg included the mother in the treat- 
ment situation by giving her specific advice concerning anal training, and 
the handling of an external situation which had been traumatizing the 
child. MELITTA SPERLING (209) carries the inclusion of the mother further in 
CHILDREN'S INTERPRETATIONS AND REACTIONS TO THE UNCONSCIOUS OF THEIR 
Moruers. She analyzes both mother and child simultaneously, demonstrat- 
ing how children respond to the mothers’ unconscious demands upon them, 
while they ignore the latter's conscious verbalizations. Bettelheim and 
Sylvester (21), in a paper described in this chapter, make essentially the 
same point. ; 

'To return to Sperling's paper, the author states that mother and child 
in these cases were unaware of their unconscious motivations. The wish 
was transmitted from mother to child by some clues in the mother's de- 
meanor to which the children were sensitive. This type of preverbal com: 
munication is maintained where the mother has an exaggerated need to 
keep her child dependent. The cruelty of the mother in demanding the 
dependence makes it mandatory for the child to carry out such unconscious 
wishes. To select one example from several given by the author, one mother 
who was identified with her five-year-old daughter inhibited the a 
sadistic impulses, but the child was known as “naughty Laura” at school. 
One day, the child, favorite of the maternal grandmother, behaved bed! 
badly toward the grandmother and her mother’s only sister. This sae : 
at the time the mother was discovering her hatred toward her own mot i 
in her own analysis. In response to questions, the mother directed the 
child; Laura answered, “But you hate them and you really wanted me to 
tell them this. I heard you talking to them on the telephone, mummy, an 


ould hear that you hated them." à j 
M Children ata observations like paranoiacs, who notice Mes 
and interpret it in reference to themselves. The mother is a real e 
The paranoid quality is especially marked in children whose mot. "RE! 5 : 
them because they unconsciously identify the child with a hated E rI ae 
hated part of themselves. The child observes this Ue an Mer 
nipotence and sadism as weapons in the struggle with mother. 
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such children rebel in the form of behavior deviations, they carry out the 
unconscious wishes of their mother as if given a command. 


Similarly, the treatment of the mother may be carried on at the same 
time as that of the child, although it may not necessarily be analytic. In 
the following instance a social caseworker was used as intermediary. BEATA 
RANK AND DogorHy MACNAUGHTON (168) describe this procedure in A 
CLINICAL CONTRIBUTION TO EARLY Eco DEVELOPMENT, of which a detailed 
account is given in Chapter IV. These authors provide a substitute mother 
in a nursery school setting at the same time. Their contribution, as well as 
Sperling's, Fraiberg's, and others to follow, exemplify, in their emphasis 
on reality situations and object relations, a sharp difference from those of 
the Melanie Klein school; in the latter the direct symbolic interpretation 
of intrapsychic representations based upon concepts of body destruction 
fantasies, very early oedipal development, etc., occupy a primary role in 
treatment. 


Another variation on the theme of inclusion of the mother in the 
treatment situation is illustrated by Hepy Scuwarz (202) in THE MOTHER 
IN THE CoNsurTING Room. Here, mothers resistant to having their children 
treated, were present during the early treatment sessions, and the inter- 
pretations were so worded as to be comprehensible to both them and the 
children. Describing two cases, one of feeding difficulty and the other of a 
tic, the author elucidates the advantages as well as the danger of such a 
procedure. 

Nancy developed a severe feeding inhibition after the birth of Henry, 
her baby brother. Her mother, a former teacher who liked "to get on with 
things," was exasperated by the child's dawdling over food and dressing. 
The father who had had similar problems as a youngster was in favor of 
treatment; the mother was vehemently opposed to it until Nancy began to 
stammer. In the treatment sessions, which were conducted in the presence 
of the mother, the sadomasochistic conflict was acted out in doll play and 
interpreted to Nancy. Interpretations were usually so formulated that they 
could be understood by mother and child. At home, Nancy's passivity was 
replaced by jealousy and often hostility toward her brother. The mother 
was influenced to accept this temporary behavior by the experience of 
witnessing the analytic work in which the child's self-expression was re- 
Spected. 

Bobby's tic, which began one month prior to the onset of treatment, 
consisted of violently wiping his face with one hand and then the other, 
jerking his head backward over his left shoulder and rolling his eyes. He 
was the youngest child in his family; his three siblings were from eight to 
fifteen years his senior. The family, including the maternal grandmother, 
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lived in cramped quarters; from the age of two Bobby shared his 
bed.'Since child and mother were inseparable, treatment included 
From the outset the mother tried to dominate the scene, pouring 
complaints and problems. Rather than quiet her, or perhaps becat 
would have been impossible to do so, the mother was permitted to elab 
on the events leading to the development of Bobby's symptom. Mo 
portant was a recent accident in which Bobby had been knocked do 
stunned by a boy on a swing. Another traumatic event consisted of hit 
ing been bitten so severely by a hamster that the mother had had dif 
in controlling the bleeding. Guilt was probably stirred up because th 
died and disappeared. The significant relationship of Bobby to his el 
year-old sister, Molly, also came to light, as well as his mimicry o 
behavior and the castration fears aroused by his identification with 
When, during the analytic session, Bobby touched his penis, his m 
tried to thwart him. As if speaking to the child, the therapist exp 
to the mother how masturbation can be displaced from the penis to ¢ 
body parts. The mother then volunteered that Bobby was often teased 
castration threats by Molly. Within a month the tic disappeared, oi 
be followed by other transitory symptoms, soiling and wetting durin 
day, and resistance to having his hair cut or to being washed. Oral s 
toms and fantasies also appeared. 

It was obvious that the mother was using the analytic hours to 
tilate her own problems, mainly her incompatibility with her husb 
who had returned from the war a neurotic man. The sessions were 
for catharsis and for giving reassurance, but simultaneously Bobby 
given an opportunity to express through play his longing for his fa 
When the child began to show signs of independence from his mother, 
therapist's good relationship with her made it possible to wean him aw 
from her and to exclude her from the treatment except for letters 
occasional conferences with her. 

The author concludes that conducting the treatment of a young chi 
in the presence of the mother is often imperative to quiet the 5 : 
feelings of guilt and inadequacy which engender hostility and jea E 
to the therapist. For the child the mother's presence counteracts the x e 
of the unfamiliar surroundings and acts as a reassurance to him of b 
approval of the analyst and of the analytic interpretations. If | chil 
speech is still poor, the mother can act as an interpreter. There E 
more, the advantage of educating the mother in methods of han il : 
child's impulsive behavior and in techniques of deflecting Md k ar 
sublimation. With certain mothers, however, there is the danger tha 
may become too “analytic.” 

Equally interesting is the fact that when 
finally weaned away for individual sessions, 


, in both cases the child w 
different material emerg 
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In Nancy’s case oedipal jealousy of her mother emerged. As for Bobby, he 
began to act out more vigorously and more dramatically the parental dis- 
cord and his confusion in identification. It would seem, therefore, that the 
initial simultaneous contact with mother and child, while advantageous 
for the reasons cited, is also valuable as an introduction to analytic work. 


Exigent situations may occasionally make it necessary to use the 
mother herself as a therapist. AUGUSTA Bonnar (27) outlines this variation 
in technique in THE MOTHER As THERAPIST, IN A CASE OF OBSESSIONAL 
Neurosis. It is to be noted that the mother herself was in treatment at the 
same time. 

The younger sister of this four-and-one-half-year-old boy was also be- 
ing treated at the clinic. The urgency of the case and the absence of an 
early vacancy on the treatment waiting list prompted the use of the parent 
as an intermediary in therapy. 

The mother had had an unhappy background; when she was seven, 
her father deserted her mother and her sisters in favor of other women. 
Humiliated by this circumstance, her self-depreciation led her to accept 
with gratitude a husband and in-laws whose behavior gradually revealed 
them to be psychotic. She was preoccupied with cleanliness. Her husband 
was paranoid, had curious food fads, and made collections of trivia. The 
only sibling, Beatrice, was an impulse-ridden youngster who constantly 
attempted to dominate her environment. 

Robert's sunny disposition changed when he was enrolled in school 
at the age of four. He became difficult and obstinate, and began to bite his 
nails. Later, he became obsessionally preoccupied with clouds, expressed 
doubts as to whether they would discharge rain, and developed a fear of 
wetting himself. He posed endless questions and would not tolerate damage 
to objects around him. Repetitive hand washing also appeared. 

The mother was guided in understanding the meaning of the boy's 
symptoms and was instructed in making appropriate interpretations. He 
Was so reassured about his fear of losing control over his bladder that he 
could permit himself actually to wet his bed on two occasions. When he 
became attached to a doll with which he played out many of his problems, 
his castration fears and positive and negative oedipal strivings, the mother 
was instructed to be permissive and reassuring. While bathing him to- 
gether with his sister, the mother demonstrated Beatrice's genitalia to him 
and the girl's penis envy was discussed. When Robert began to lord it over 
his sibling and to incite her to misbehavior, the mother was advised to 
emphasize the fact that, although men were stronger, coitus was not a 
matter of violence but of mutual consent. 

After three months the obsessional inquiries ceased. Extreme shyness 
replaced Robert's defiance and aggressivity. He revealed his positive oedi- 
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pal yearnings, although he often disguised them in pleas to be babied by 
his mother. She allowed him to act out his aggressive and exhibitionisti¢ 
drives in muted tones in games of make-believe. In this more relaxed 
atmosphere Robert acted out other conflicts, such as his passive wishes and 
his anal interests. Finally, he was able to renounce his incestuous designs 
on sister and mother. 

The death of one of Beatrice's friends reactivated the mother's death — 
wishes toward her daughter. 'The mother was then assisted in coming to b 
her guilt-ridden son's aid in his struggle with the same problem. Another 
problem was worked through with Robert when his mother was to be 
hospitalized for an arm operation. Socializing outlets and scholastic sub- 
limations speeded the disappearance of symptoms and rituals. 

The marital discord remained a source of psychopathologic contagion — 
but there appeared to be little likelihood of change on that score. Treat 
ment continues. 

P 
D 


Deviating much more widely from the usual technical procedures, 
Lro A. RANGELL (167) in A TREATMENT OF NIGHTMARES IN A SEVEN-YEAR- 
Or» Bov, conducted such therapy by means of correspondence across the 
continent with the parents of the child. .- 

This treatment by means of letters was dictated, according to the — 
author, by circumstances. Rangell emphasizes the striking parallel of his 
case to that of little Hans, whom Freud treated through paternal guidance. 

Paul’s nightmares, of two years’ duration, began shortly after the birth 
of his sister, his only sibling. His mother, suffering from chronic anxiety 
and neurasthenic symptoms which she tended to displace onto her children, 4j 
was overprotective and excessively concerned about his food and d: d 
Paul's many colds, stomach-aches and headaches, occurring at cruci 
times, were apparently products of the disturbed child-mother reiso 
When he began school, separation anxiety, accentuated by his sibling 
rivalry, manifested itself in tension and bouts of diarrhea. nc 

The father's first probings into his son's nightmares brought to light T 
a fox phobia, which he attacked frontally with the question, What m 
the fox—did he look like daddy?” This broke the tension. Parenthetically, 
the analyst suggests that there is an advantage in being unfettered md 
straints, since in this case, “jumping in with both feet” produced results. > 

The parents were assured that the sibling-rivalry problem was a ra 
ondary issue, and that the crux of Paul's difficulty was his oedipal wee F 
dreams which spelled out the oedipus and castration complexes ERES A 
lated for them. To prevent overstimulation, the parents were be E "m 
keep Paul out of their bedroom. Unfortunately, the advice arriv , 


bstructed. Death fears relating to the mother 
ther as death wishes, but similar 


‘or was unconsciously o 
emerged; these were interpreted by the fa 
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teary associated with the father were handled by reassurance. When further — 
oedipal explorations precipitated an undesirable reaction, the father be 
came uneasy about his role as the analysts amanuensis and appealed for 
support. An exacerbation of symptoms accompanied a physical illnem, but — 
thereafter improvement followed which has been maintained to date, ^ 
The author takes cognizance of the gaps in the treatment, of the failure — 
to resolve masturbation, anal, and other conflicts and emphasizes the fact —— 
7 that “Paul has not been analyzed." He adds that the symptoms were ab 
leviated, not by an uncovering therapy, but, as a result of a therapeutic 
emotional experience which altered the dynamic equilibrium. He is aware, ~ 
however, of the danger of tampering with symptoms and stresses the need 
for caution in more general application of the method of treatment em 
ployed in this case, 


— 


3. Treatment of Psychosis 
OBSERVATIONS ON A Cast oF CMILDHOOD SCHIZOFHRENIA by MAXIALZISA 


direct symbolic interpretation. 
The patient, Jacques, was a boy of fourteen who had been gravely 
psychotic since the age of eleven. Analysis was attempted as a last resort 
when the parents refused the advised lobotomy. The patient showed au- 
tism, mutism, negativism, psychomotor excitement and aggrewivity. The 
therapist was able to establish rapport in Jacques’ grave state only by use 
of his drawings and the related associations and dreams. ^ 


Jacques came from a French family who lived in South America. 
André, the father, and Henriette, the mother, were both lawyers The —— 
father had been addicted to drugs and had been erratic in his behavior — | 
. before marriage. The patient had two older brothers, Jean, seventeen, — 
t . and Jules, sixteen. Jacques was born in place of a desired girl and the | 
mother at once became gravely ill with puerperal infection. He was fed g 
artificially and at one month developed generalized erythrodermia. At two a 
years of age he became asthmatic and this condition continued until the 
age of eight. The mother stated that he was always feminine in his be- d 
havior, thereby earning the title of “sissy” from his brothers. He liked to | 
act out female roles and to wear feminine clothes. f 
i At eight, marked disorders developed. He became preoccupied with y 
the question of the existence of God, feared that a disaster would befall 
his mother when she was away, began obsessively to count the stones in the j 
pavement, and was compulsively concerned with orderliness. T 
s The psychotic outbreak occurred at eleven. At that time, Paris was — 
- liberated and de Gaulle made his triumphal entrance. When the family - 
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planned to attend the celebration of the French colony, Jacques became 
ill with insomnia, had pains over the appendix, and manifested a state 
apathy. One month later an appendectomy was performed and fifteen days 
thereafter insomnia was still present with logorrhea and psychomotor € 
citement. 
Beginning at this point, a variety of endocrine and other treatment 
were instituted including electroshock therapy. At school he became 
tremely fearful of death after a religious sermon; he said that he had seel 
the fires of hell. Once he ran out into the street in his pajamas yelling; 
“T have committed all the evil of Hitler." He said that bread was leper's 
flesh and feared that he would be turned into a mosquito or a carpet 
Schizophrenia was then diagnosed, and with the advancement of his psy: 
chosis he was considered unsuitable for psychotherapy. Lobotomy was ac 
vised and refused. At this point analytic treatment was instituted. 
The author attempts to consider Jacques’ life psychodynamically. 
was rejected by his mother who preferred a daughter. In addition, from 
an early age he was exposed to his mother's nudity and to the parenta 
intimacies. In this connection the asthma may have had a hysterical com 
ponent, related to sexual temptation. l 
In order to procure his mother’s love he acceded to her wish that h 
be a girl by behaving like one. At eight years of age his obsession began 
and his asthma ended. Thus, he was able to ward off his asthma by mean 
of obsessions, a mechanism pointed out by Fenichel. Marked isolation 
intellectualization followed with a special interest in the history of ancient 
Gaul, symbolically his parents’ past and his own infancy. When he heard 
of Leclerq’s entrance into Paris, he identified himself with Hitler a 
feared destruction and castration. The psychotic illness began and with 
the hell-fire sermon the psychosis came to full bloom. d 
Analytic treatment lasted a year and a half, during which. time tt 
author herself was in analysis. In the transference Jacques clearly ident! ed 
her with various figures including a former girl playmate and his moth a 
At times he was openly assaultive to the therapist, at other times he ing 
cated his desire for coitus from behind. He communicated mainly by w 
ings which were at first symbolic but later frank representations of familia 
situations. In one instance he drew a painter's brush and palette, gradua ) 
transforming them into a man and woman in bed. A traumatic n 
sexual experience was suspected and later confirmed when he ea j i 
and later talked about, a boy throwing oil at a girl in a bath. f ji 
represented himself, the oil, semen, and the boy epee se E 
He considered his seduction the most terrifying event in his li d 
sponse to his castration anxiety at seeing his mother without a pe 1 
drew a woman with an enormous penis. Later he drew E or c 
presenting his anus to her. He frequently referred to anal-sadis y 
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Electroshock and insulin coma were carried out during this period of 
treatment. As he went into coma, he described dancing snakes, indicating 
his homosexual surrender. 

Castration was drawn as a piece of meat beside a pool of blood. He 
spoke of his home “as the cradle of the sin,” meaning incest, and would 
become dissociated if this material were discussed. His therapist gave him 
direct symbolic interpretations. On one occasion when he drew a penis 
she told him he wished to put his penis into his mother which he had seen 
done so many times but was afraid something would happen to his genital. 
When he was angry with her for not bringing him chocolates, she inter- 
preted to him his frustration at not having been breast-fed. Once he drew 
a pregnant woman and asked if pregnancy could last for eleven or twelve 
months. She informed him that this had been the length of treatment and 
that she was for him the pregnant woman giving birth to him anew, rep- 
resenting his discharge as cured. 

Gradually his anxieties lessened, his personal habits improved, he 
preferred masculine dress, and was in good contact with reality. He was 
thereupon discharged. The author considers him still schizophrenic but 
much improved. She feels that the notable feature of this case is that the 
psychoanalytic predictions made from the initial history emerged so fully 
in the actual material. 


4. Group Psychotherapy 


It seems best to designate both papers in this group as analytically 
oriented group psychotherapy, rather than psychoanalysis proper. Indeed, 
Bettelheim, in the PANEL oN Group TurnAPY (152), presented at the 1950 
Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association in Detroit, described 
such treatment (in an institutional setting) conducted with children who 
could be helped neither by child analysis nor any other existing type of 
psychotherapy for children, while Moreau J. DREYFUS (45) in TRANSFER- 
ENCE IN Group PsvcHOTHERAPY expresses the opinion that interpretation 
was useless in the group setting. The latter attributes the beneficial effects 
of this type of treatment to the actual living and acting out of the new 
experiences within the group, brought about by the transference to the 
analyst, and by sharing guilt with other members of a group. This author 
makes extensive use of psychodrama reproducing family situations, while 
Bettelheim relies upon the influence of play activities, education by ma- 
ture example, and interpretations by both the leader and members of the 
group. 
In Bettelheim’s project, the treatment needs were dictated by children 
who immediately acted out any institutional pressure, could not obey 
rules of their own free will, were unable to reflect on their emotions, were 
unable to follow routine in any respect, did not believe anything was 
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wrong with them, and were conscious only of their desire to fight society - 
with very little wish to change their antisocial attitudes. He feels that these — 3- 
children show either failure to organize their personalities from the very | 
beginning, or lack of repression to the point where they are only barely 
socialized, or failure in their defensive efforts, with consequent regression. 

Bettelheim gave specific examples to illustrate both verbal and non- 
verbal communications, the influence of the group through play activities 
and the influence of the group through examples of more mature behavior 
and through appropriate interpretations. He told of an autistic child, led . 
by another into play, first on the bed, then on the floor, then further into 
the room—moving toward reality with the discovery that nothing un- 
toward would happen to her. Another little girl would at first talk only to 
"Sleepy," her bed doll, but eventually was able to talk to another child's 
doll through “Sleepy,” and finally to the other child directly. The conver — 
sation became less and less the expression of the child's unconscious and | 
more and more a part of an organized game. This freer behavior eventu; 
ally allowed for reality testing, which was then effective in resolving the 
child's anxiety. ; 

Security derived from the group may permit one child to interpret 
another child's action. When overwhelmed by the consensus of the group 
the child cannot deny the truth of the interpretation. The boy who A 
his teeth when frightened by thunder responded to another’s commen ol, 
“Just because you're afraid you don't have to bite our heads off. M 
in the group supported the comment. Bettelheim confined Lin 
emphasizing three factors inherent in the group living of children, whi 1 
seem of therapeutic importance—the challenge to growth and in 
which the group presents, its ability first to expose and then tr y n. 
integrate inadequate defenses, and the flexible ego distance which w 

iu indivi oses skillful 

managed group living assures to the individual. This presupp' m 
handling by the adults, namely, avoidance of ridicule or arousal of € p 
sive interest, and encouragement of further reality testing. It appears i 
the casual way in which the cohesive group supported by adults convey 
its security to the individual made it an agent of therapy. 


Returning to Dreyrus’ (45) paper, the findings are based ope 
years of group psychotherapy with children. The method most c e 
used was group psychodrama with a male and female analyst qm T p 

The results appear to be associated with transference P era 
directly experienced in the contact with the therapists. The tra 

ositive and a negative aspect. MEA : 
a “Positive dreiuferióid is manifested by the patients haee 
sessions and evidences of pleasure more or less noticeable m $i Sas 
on their arrival at the sessions. Reasons for the establishment 2 miy Sid 
transference are: (1) Alleviation of feelings of being deserted. 
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shows its love (especially at the beginning of treatment) to the therapist 
who first saw him alone and brought him into the group. Any treatment 
interruption, such as vacations, produces violent hostile reactions. (2) Per- 
missive attitude. The child may say what he pleases; he is not limited by 
the therapists but by his own superego. When this permissiveness prevails, 
there rapidly appear bouts of destructiveness and motor hyperactivity. 
With the construction and realization of a group dream, the psychodrama 
scenario, the therapists act as censors who become progressively milder in 
their strictures. (3) Real gratification given to the child. a) Approval of 
everything he may do. b) Real participation of the therapists in play, which 
means life shared with the ideal parents. The consequences of the positive 
transference consist of the possibility of the child’s being able to identify 
himself with the therapists. 

Negative Transference shows itself: (1) In the direct relation with the 
analysts. (2) In displaced fashion in all play activities. 

Direct negative transference phenomena: (1) Anxiety before each ses- 
sion until the child feels assured that everything is proceeding as usual. 
(2) Secret participation in overt opposition. When a child more or less 
openly opposes the therapists’ activities (and this is a poor prognostic sign), 
the other children are forced into one of two attitudes: (1) Jubilant par- 
ticipation in the opposition. (2) Fear of the therapists and the need to play 
"the good child," to appease in order to be loved. 

A direct negative transference is compatible with the continuation of 
treatment only if it is mild in nature. If not, reactions will ensue which 
disturb group harmony and produce intolerable feelings of guilt. 

Operation of the transference. On the basis of experience, the author 
believes that in group work, transference operates only in so far as it is 
experienced actually, that is, where the child’s therapeutic family brings 
real experiences to him. Interpretations, on the other hand, have not 
proven of value. 

(1) Alleviation of frustration. The child finds in the therapists a good 
father or a good mother. Complaints grow less and new interests appear. 

(2) Rupture of the vicious cycle of action and reaction. The familial 
behavior reproduced in the group by the child stems from: a) His own 
wishes; and b) neurotic parental reactions to these wishes which cause the 
child to cling to certain attitudes out of masochism. Faced with the neutral 
parents, the child becomes aware of freedom which at first causes anxiety, 
but later leads to the gradual renunciation of masochistic satisfactions. 

(3) Group transference. The child placed in a group participates in- 
tensely in all that is felt and expressed by the group, from which results 
the increase of abreactions. On the other hand, when an aggressive act 
is committed by the whole group, the responsibility, and hence the guilt, 
is lessened by sharing it. 
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SUMMARY T $ 
There is no doubt that the most significant research in the field of psy- 
choanalytic child psychology during 1950 was made in the field of problems 
of development, with chief emphasis upon the organization of the ego, 
particularly at the earliest levels. The areas of diagnosis and technique, 
on the other hand, reflect a state of flux, in which there does not appear 
to be as yet a systematic attempt at integration. Thus we find only one 
contribution, that of Spitz, which presents a genuinely systematic attempt 
at establishing nosological categories with a clear principle of method- - 
ology as a basis. In the application of technique, much emphasis is placed 
upon the role of the parents, particularly the mother, in the treatment 
situation, but here, as in other contributions on technique, no systematic 
attempt is made at relating such procedure to clear-cut diagnostic cate- - 
gories and dynamically considered situations. The lack of relationship 
between diagnosis and technique is perhaps most clearly illustrated in 
those papers describing treatment of schizophrenics, infants and mentally - 
retarded children; such treatment as presented does not differ essentially | 
from that of neurotics. ae 
It would appear that this is a transitional period in the field of child 
analysis, in which, by and large, clinical diagnosis and technique are not 
yet clearly related to each other nor sufficiently integrated with the grow- 
ing body of knowledge concerning child development. 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY 


The papers dealing with psychoanalytic therapy in 1950 have been 
grouped under four main headings. 


I. General Concepts and Theory of Psychoanalytic Therapy 
II. General Problems of Psychoanalytic Therapy 

III. Special Problems of Psychoanalytic Therapy 

IV. Psychoanalytic Aspects of Other Psychoanalytic Therapies 


I. GENERAL CONCEPTS AND THEORY 
OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY 


MICHAEL BALINT, M.D. and SIDNEY TARACHOW, M.D. 


The increasing complexity of the general body of psychoanalytic 
theory has brought with it periodic revision of therapeutic aims. When 
theory was simpler the therapeutic aims were also simpler and easier to 
delineate. The development of therapy, however, has by no means 
paralleled that of general theory. Therapy, that sector of analysis closest 
to the clinical data, has perhaps even outdistanced the progress made by the 
general body of theory. The material in this section deals with t relations 
of therapy to theory in general, and also the theory of therapy uu its aims 
and its limitations. $ 

The papers of this section fall into several groups: 


~ 1. An over-all historical survey and critique of changing theory and chang- 
"A: 


ing therapeutic aims T w 
2. General studies attempting to elicit the specific nature of the therapeutic 
effect of psychoanalysis 1 


_ 3. Specific, more limited studies discussing the limitations of treatment in 


certain types of cases, or the limitations of certain accepted technical Js; 
measur ion of early memories HS ee 

^ es such as reconstruction 0 y n» EL n i 
- The countertransference factor T 6 ae 
Wwe 

d ars a 


1. Historical Survey and Critique j 
In 1950 there were only two papers which attempted an over-all his- . 
torical survey of the changing therapeutic aims of psychoanalysis or their 
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relation to the progressive development and expansion of the underlying | 
psychoanalytic theory. The first of these papers is CHANGING THERAPEUTIC — 
AIMS AND TECHNIQUES IN PsyCHOANALYsIS, by MicHAEL BALINT (7), who 
also included in his paper a statement of what he thought the next step 
in the development of psychoanalytic theory should be, namely, a good 
description of the development of object relations comparable to the pres 
ent theory of the development of the instincts. Balint feels Melanie Klein 
has made a contribution in this direction. 

He describes the evolution of psychoanalysis and delineates the fac 
tors which have brought about a peculiar separation of technique from 
theory. According to him, this paradox came about because theory, fol 
lowing Freud's biological “bias,” developed an adequate language for the 
description of One-Person dynamic processes. Technique, on the other 
hand, has been compelled to cope with Two-Person dynamic processes a$ 
they arise in life and particularly in the analytic situation. The result is 
that in practice we can deal safely with complicated Two-Person processes 
which, however, we can describe only inadequately in our technical terms 
coined under the biological orientation of Freud. : 

In 1922, when Balint began his practice, the whole of psychoanalytic 
thinking was under the influence of Freud's "From the History of an In- 
fantile Neurosis” and “Beyond the Pleasure Principle." The practical task 
of the analyst was: (1) to reconstruct the patient's instinctual development, 
in particular to find out which of his sexual component instincts remain 
repressed and could not be integrated under genital primacy; (2) to rec 
struct the oedipus situation; (3) to relieve the castration anxiety orig 
ing, as was then thought, from the oedipus situation, mainly from e 
father, for both boys and girls. : 

The Ego and the Id, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the d 
and Inhibition, Symptom, and Anxiety, were published from 1922 to M 
As a result, we now view mental phenomena as compromises perro 1 i 
ego, and superego. The aim of therapy was reformulated by Freu F 
“where id was, ego shall be.” In practice this meant that we helped KC p 
tient repair the faulty places in his ego structure, to abandon costly 
fensive mechanisms, and to develop less costly ones. 2 : 2 

These two types of formulations represent the centuries-old dd 
of all biological sciences—does function determine structure (o E 
or dynamic approach) or does structure determine function ert a 
topic approach)? The main concern of the dynamic approach was tht in 
while the structural one laid more emphasis on the defense mechanis sf 
All of Freud’s published case histories are dated prior to 1914 ey Eus 
practically nothing but dynamic or content interpretations. In E Mai 
in Hysteria Freud explicitly stated that his method of catharsis co 


only hysterical symptoms, not a hysterical constitution. 
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All of Freud's formulations of therapeutic aims are concerned with 
the individual; this Balint designates the physiological or biological bias. 
This orientation has been criticized by sociologists and anthropologists, 
who do not know that we have not changed our theoretical notions to in- 
clude the results of our changed techniques. By this we mean the very im- 
portant analysis of the formal elements, such as changing expressions of 
the patient's face, his way of lying on the couch, of using his voice, etc. 
These formal elements are very closely linked to the patient's character and 
are part of his transference. This new orientation aims at understanding 
and interpreting every detail of the patient's transference in terms of object 
relations. Today hardly anybody tries to analyze neurotic symptoms or 
character traits directly. They are dealt with en passant while analyzing 
the transference. 


Balint feels we are in the strange position of being able to deal fairly 


well technically with complicated problems of object-related attitudes and 
emotions, whereas we have difficulty in describing them with our current 
theoretical concepts. 

The deficiency in a terminology of describing object relationships and 
the lack of a satisfactory nosology for mental disorders which results from 
this deficiency may be ascribed to Freud's self-imposed biological bias. 

In Inhibition, Symptom, and Anxiety Freud states that he deliberately 
chose clinical experiences with obsessional neurotics as the basis for his 
psychological theories because in them all conflicts and mental processes 
are internalized. The study of melancholia was the chief source for the later 
development of Freud's theories. Melanie Klein has more recently worked 
with schizoid and paranoid states. These pathological forms have a com- 
mon quality; the varying degree of withdrawal from objects. 

Psychoanalytic technique originated in the treatment of hysteria. The 
newer developments in technique grew out of the therapeutic experience 
with the many forms of sexual disturbances and with the acting-out type 
of character neurosis. In these conditions, relations with external objects 
are strongly cathected. On the other hand, the more recent developments 
in the realm of psychoanalytic theory have been based on pathological 
forms in which objects are internalized to a considerable degree and ex- 
ternal objects are usually weakly cathected. Such is the situation for in- 
stance, in the schizoid and paranoid states referred to above. If one bears 
in mind these disparate origins of theoretical and technical innovations, 
a great deal of the contradiction between theory and technique becomes 
understandable. uen 

All our concepts and technical terms, except two, have been coined 


under the influence of the physiological bias and in consequence do not - 


express notions extending beyond the confines of the individual mind. The 
two exceptions are object, and object relation. Together with “source” and 
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"aim," the "object" of an instinct was made a technical term by Freud 
his “Three Contributions." The "source of an instinct" became the 
of classification. We think in terms borrowed from anatomy, which k 
no object relations. The development of the mind in its early stages, 
thought, was determined by the prevailing instinct organizing the libido 
under its rule and prescribing the object choice. 

As early as 1935 Balint pointed out several inconsistencies in this asped 
of our psychoanalytic theory and urged that more attention be paid to the 
influence of the environment and the development of object relations. Re 
cently several indications of a change in orientation have become evident. 
'The concepts of object and object relations now occupy the foreground, 
while the terms anal, oral, genital, etc., are less and less frequently used tà 
denote the source or aim of instinct and more and more to denote specific 
object relations; e.g., oral greed, anal domination, genital love, etc. What 
we now need is a theory which will give us a good description of the de 
velopment of object relations comparable to the present theory of the de 
velopment of instincts. 

‘Melanie Klein’s theoretical ideas go a long way to meet this demand. 
In several papers she has described a theory of the development of or 
relations using terms like part objects, which may be good or bad, an 
split off or reintegrated, destroyed or repaired, introjected or proj 

. The most important field for investigation for this coming nea 

the analyst’s relation to his patient and its libidinal implications. We ^: 
discover how much and what kind of satisfaction is needed by the pa’ 
on the one hand and the analyst on the other to keep the tension near 
optimum. An important item in such investigations would be the language 
used by the analyst for conveying his interpretations. A second impe 
source of data would be the direct observation of children. A third w E 
come from experiences in group therapy and in natural groups where 
ject and subject can be observed together. m 

According to John Rickman, the whole region of psychology m a 
divided into areas of research according to the number of persons "noia 
Thus we may speak of One-Person Psychology, Two-Person D: K di 
etc. Each of these psychologies has its own field of studies and ue 2 
velop its own language and concepts. Until now this has been ae 
in the One-Person Psychology. That is why Balint feels we can ae ind 
clumsy description of what happens in the therapeutic psychoanatyti 
tion, which is essentially a Two-Person Psychology. 


g aims and technique 
in contrast © 
lint. In SHORT 
ick dlini 


'The next study is also an expression of changin, A 
in analysis, but approached from a more clinical position, 
the more general theoretical and historical approach of Ba 
ANALYTIC THERAPY, MELITTA SCHMIDEBERG (196) states that qu 
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` improvements should not be sneered at. There is suggestion implicit in all 


analytic procedures: in classical analysis it is of a negative kind, since the 
patient's positive awets tend to be neglected in favor of bis prychopatho 
logical disturbances. She favors immediate human contact with the pa 
tient’s ego, his personality amets, Increased theoretical knowledge of analy: 
sis should enable psychoanalytic therapy to be more direct, more aggremive, 
shorter. 

Though she began as a classical analyst, treating patients only over 
long periods, in the course of time Schmideberg became imprewed by the 
fact that some patients who broke off treatment after initial improvement 
temained well over a period. She found that with many patients quicker 
results could be achieved by paying attention to the conscious personality 
and potential normality of the patient, by laying greater stress on present 
day reality and emotions, by developing a more spontaneous human at 
titude, in which more tolerance is shown the patient when he behaves 
badly toward the analyst or breaks analytic rules, by giving more frequent 
interpretations and to some extent directing the analytic productions of 
the patient, and by adopting a more reasonable perspective about thera- 
peutic results. 

Short analytic therapy can be contrasted with the classical method 
which tries to create an antiseptic clinical atmosphere void of suggestion. 
The analyst strives to be impersonal and interprets slowly and cautiously, 
gearing his interpretations to the productions of the patient. In spite of 
elaborate precautions, elements of unintended negative suggestion are in- 
herent in the classical situation, among which are failure to appreciate or 
respond to the patient's positive qualities, the constant stress on his ab- 
normality and complexes, the dwelling on his unconscious, that is, his rep- 
rehensible impulses, and the setting of too high standards of cure. 

Schmideberg avoids too diagnostic an attitude in the first interview. 
The questions asked are directed toward making contact rather than taking 
an exact history. Contact in this sense is an emotional rapport implicit in 
the transference, yet on a more immediate and real level. Such contact 
emphasizes the reality of the patient's emotions and takes cognizance of his 
human qualities. This is a stabilizing factor during the upheavals and vicis 
situdes of the treatment. - 

Ideally speaking, contact should be made on all levels of the per- 
sonality: with the infant in the patient, with the ill side as well as the 
normal and mature one. The old-fashioned suggestions tended to ignore 
or to suppress the ill side of the individual, while the classical method does 
the same with the healthy, adult side. Much has been said about the need 
to strengthen the weak ego of the patient: an important way of doing so is 
by pointing up his potentialities to make him aware of them and believe in 
them. 
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Slowness in giving interpretations is a factor in overextending treat 
ment. "There was a time when each analysis had to be used as a testing 
ground for analytic assumptions, but today we can draw on our clinical 
experience and conduct treatment according to the therapeutic exigencies. 
It is easy to tell both on the basis of theory and clinical experience that à 
child suffering from eating difficulties is likely to have oral problems anda 
disturbed relation to his mother. Schmideberg gives interpretations from 
the start, sometimes in the form of a casual remark. She begins with issues 
that are likely to disturb every child, details in his relations to his parents, 
his sex problems and his difficulties in everyday life. 

Analysts have been taught to view initial improvements with sus 
picion, as being brought about by suggestion and transference. Indiscrimi- 
nate depreciation of early results has a dampening effect on the analyst 
and the analysand. Schmideberg deliberately reénforces early improve 
ments by suggestive means, having found that genuine improvements, 
achieved analytically, can be an effective fulcrum for suggestion in wim: 
ning further improvements. 1 

The clinical fact that some patients can be cured in fifty sessions or 
less, and that these results often prove permanent and quite as qualita- 
tively satisfactory as the results of much longer treatment, should make us 
revise our theoretical notions about the factors responsible for cure. Un 
doubtedly there is a variety of mechanisms responsible for mental P 
and recovery, some of which can be influenced quickly while others yl€ 


slowly. 
2. General Studies 

The next three papers all have one feature i 
to provide an answer to some specific question about t 


the therapeutic effect of psychoanalysis. 
CHO- 
In the first of these, ANALYSIS OF THE THERAPEUTIC FACTORS IN PSY 


ANALYTIC TREATMENT, FRANZ ALEXANDER (3) opens with a comprehensi - 
survey of the controversial factors in the understanding of the Me 
of cure in psychoanalytic treatment and then offers two imports E 
niques which he terms “corrective.” These are, first, control of ee k 
by manipulating frequency or length of visits and, second, therape ien 
directed control of the expressed attitudes of the analyst to the pati d 
Alexander discusses the therapeutic procedure as the primary Eee 
of psychoanalytic knowledge. Despite this, many of the Were M 
take place in patients during psychoanalytic treatment are a i i i 
stood. In particular, there is divergence of opinion as to ( i B 
therapeutic value of intellectual insight; (2) the mers o hes ipod 
(3) the role of transference emotions; (4) the significance o E^ : Bee ; 
ences during treatment; (5) the part played by time factors (freq 
interviews, technical interruptions, length of treatment). , 


n common. 'They attempt 
he precise nature 0 
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According to Alexander, the dynamic axis of the treatment is the cor- 
rective emotional experience which the patient obtains in the transference. 
In this way, the patient's ego defenses are made unnecessary and repressed 
material may therefore be mobilized and emerge into consciousness. The 
analyst may assist in this process by assuming an attitude which contrasts 
with pathogenic parental behavior in the past. This is achieved not by 
artificial play-acting but by creating an emotional atmosphere which is con- 
ducive to undoing the traumatic effects of early family influences. Toward 
this end, the intensity of the transference should be maintained at a cer- 
tain optimal level. Intense dependency reactions may be modified by re- 
ducing the frequency of interviews; correspondingly, emotional support 
may be conveyed by a greater number of sessions. Curtailing interviews 
is probably the most effective application of the principles of abstinence 
and prevents the hidden gratification of dependent needs by making them 
conscious. Interruptions of shorter or longer duration have the effect of in- 
creasing the patient's confidence. The tendency of the neurotic to avoid 
life situations is thereby counteracted and he is forced to apply what he 
has gained in treatment. Moreover, the transference cannot repeat all the 
neurotic patterns; some must, of necessity, be reénacted through extra- 
therapeutic experiences. The personality of the analyst and his sex are of 
great importance for creating the kind of emotional atmosphere most 
suitable for this therapeutic technique. It is suggested that the analyst re- 
place his spontaneous countertransference reactions with attitudes which 
are consciously planned and adopted according to the dynamic exigencies 
of the therapeutic situation. For example, Alexander achieved good re- 
sults in one case by a kindly and encouraging attitude which contrasted 
sharply with the harshness of the patient's father; in another instance, a 
favorable turn in treatment took place when personal dislike for the pa- 
tient was openly admitted. The indications for such coloring of the trans- 
ference are to be found in the nature of the neurosis, the degree to which 
rapport has been established, and in the countertransference. 


Continuing a consideration of this problem, ALLEN WHEELIS (226) in 
Tur PLACE or ACTION IN PERSONALITY CHANGE emphasizes the point that 
action is the necessary factor which brings about the change from neurosis 
to health. Thinking about the action or even expressing it in words rank” 
only as preparations. According to him the relative therapeutic values of 
acting out and verbalization should be carefully reconsidered. Wheelis 
asks, “Why do some neurotics remain sick despite insight and working 
through?” And, often equally difficult, yet less puzzling, “Why do others ‘ 
get well?” The question is not one of symptom relief, since symptoms more 
and more are found to be products of a neurotic personality rather than 
pathological appendages to a “normal” personality, requiring only amputa- 
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tion. The problem is that of fundamental character change. Fenic 
described how significant portions of instinctual life are repressed, ai 
repression maintained by continuous counterforces; how the rep 
drives receive partial and distorted ego-alien discharges which are pes 
tested against (symptoms); and how in the analytic process first the derive 
tives, then the original drives become more conscious, participate in 
conscious personality partly in direct gratification, partly by sublimat b 
and finally how they lose their infantile intensity by growing up with ii 
rest of the personality. Freud formulated personality change in the 
"Where id was there shall ego be." E. Bibring expressed it as foll 
"Change in the reciprocal relations between various institutions of 
mind." These accounts do not state clearly how the repressed drive, h 
been made conscious, effectuates personality change. They do not 
light on extratherapeutic personality changes. Nor do they explain how 
patient can acquire insight and still not change. Ever since publication i 
The Interpretation of Dreams, it has been a basic tenet of dynamic 
chology that only accumulation of excitation, felt as pain, sets the psyd 
apparatus in motion in order to bring about discharge of excitation 
ceived as pleasure. It is therefore self-evident, though often overlo 
that personality change must be referable to tension. Tension leads to 
tion (behavior) and only action to change. Nobody is free of tension. Yet, if À 
a well-ordered life, tension may seldom be manifest. Hartmann belie 
* that not every adaptation results from conflict. The "normal" man 
». «starts;dating in adolescence, leaves home, marries, becomes a father, ett 
might deny that any of these actions which wrought fundamental 
in his personality were due to tension. This infers only that the i p. = 
of his tension went only slightly above the level average for him, 
new actions (which returned him to the previous relative equilibrium) w@ 
only slightly different from previous ones. In critical phases of a | 
balanced" person's life, tension becomes fully conscious and om Š 
entirely new modes of behavior must be tried. To say that this adaptatité 
serves to lower the tension is a metapsychological abstraction. a 
when diminished tension becomes the conscious goal, one usually 
deal with a sick rson.) In nonneurotic persons, the impulses 
- are conscious; thé behavior is consciously chosen and potentially € 
if found maladaptive. In neurotics the impulse remains unconscious, W= 
action (or symptom) is a derivative of the unconsciously intended so 
the result may be irreversible. A new mode of behavor is <a — 
néw attitudes and changes in feeling and thinking. (Cf. H. ^ - ec 
"dynamism," John Dewey's “habit.”) It is an established fact a a x 
tension (conflict, anxiety, frustration, pain), no therapeutic Sara r 
effected. The author emphasizes that tension as such cannot e 
“A real change occurring in the absence of action is a practical 
ae e 


lererxe, but sho in real bile. The sethor takes eseepetóon to the Oherepemtic 


amahan uteme these pew ailaptive action mesdes wo little i perhaps dim vn 
the hostes sca] fact that before smalysin, there war co mach fotoos anging to 
“net differently” amd “change bad habit” The author essphasion that Ms 
wateemsents do not comaa eenspenstic trenes, omiy theory of par 
weealitv change. 


The tast of this group of papers, Pranc Dergocurensew a Pururivae 
Thon oF Sw ATION Ev Cic. Prosan vrsc Peocrcwr by Roser 
H. Jos (101), is alvo concerned with the theory of the point of impart of 
the therapeutic process. In a discumisom comparing ushlimatoon with mew: 
pre piped chromates 
analysis bot that areas of disturbed peychic order are. Thee areis of dis 
turbance (neurotic eymptoent) are pointe where the ego hat been aleered by 
the impact of unbearable imainctual or external demands He dilferentisan 
this tharply from sublimation Jol! begins by miting two quetioms about 


types of personalities 
even disintegrate the capacities of the patient? Jokl feels that free associa- 
tion and the passivity of the analyst are fundamentals of what we call pwy- 
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Ar 
choanalysis. Everything else which characterizes analysis is either a conse: 
quence or a corollary of this attitude. Sometimes it is necessary to change 1 
the analytic procedure, but in such instances we are no longer doing analy- 
sis, but psychotherapy which utilizes analytic insight. Only in psychoana-- i 
lytic training we must not deviate from the pattern of classical procedure. x 

In discussing the answet to the second question, the'author expresses’ 
his belief that the analytic process can impinge upon the psyche only atl, 
points where there is à preéxisting readiness for conflicts, ie. at points — 
where the structure of the ego has been modified by the impact of some - 
unbearable instinctual or external demand. Where balance has been 
achieved, or where processes of sublimation have been completed, the 
analytic process may discover the background and sources of this state of. 
affairs, but this insight-will be totally without effect upon these fan a 
of the ego. On the contrary, through a liberation of fragmentary inhibi ki 
tions there will occur an even greater psychic buoyancy. Jokl then describes 
a case of an extremely neurotic and talented young man who after e 
years of analysis lost all of his neurotic symptoms, yet nothing changed in 
the nature of his creativeness or in his distinctive personal attitudes, which 
were compatible with reality. Jokl believes that the idea that analysis Me 
properly applied ean dissolve genuine capacities or level down the n . 
sonality to a Babbitt-like state is mere fancy because the process of sub am 
tion cannot be reversed by the fact that its nature and course are discovere 
and-understood. He believes that psychic determinism, as represente 
the psychoanalytic method through the principle of free P : 
through the observation of the fundamental rule, leads to a therapeu 
pact only where the psychic order is disturbed. 


"t 


3. Specific Studies E 

The next two papers deal with problems of a different ore A 
are discussions of certain limitations of psychoanalysis. In the first, 716 
SION OF THE TREATMENT OF OBSESSIONAL NEUROSIS, KARIN STEPHEN ( di 
offers a general discussion of the clinical necessity of Me 
rigidity and overwhelming need for defenses in the obsessiona. vnd 
a result of this recognition there should be a realistic downwar Ed € 
therapeutic aims in such cases even to the point of graceful y mi 
defeat and the recognition that the patient needs his neurosis Eur ae 
tolerate analysis. This paper appears in summary in this chap 
section on "Special Problems." 


nA 
The second paper, INFANT MEMORIES AND CONSTRUCTIONS, by Meu 


EE 2 T SiS, 
ScuwipgnERG (195), deals with another type of limitation of pni E ay 
although of a different order. The author criticizes the re z wu 
validity of reconstructions of infant memories in analysis. She do : 


1 
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. lieve that such reco Structions are necessarily direct repetitions of the — .- 
original experience, ide discusses the validity. and use of con- 


structions as to the earliest meniories. Scientific criteria for measuring the 
accutacy of these recolléctions ae iie yet been devised. Recall of the 
past is. no simple process;but involves such components as survival of im- 
` pressions; discrinfinatign between reality, fantasy and memory; the associa- 
_ tion and discrimination of impressions; communication of the impressions 
through words, dreams, behavior, play, etc. There are special difficulties in 
assessing the infant's capacity to remember—among other reasons, because 
Of its difficulties in giving expression to its recollections. 
The early analysts interpreted the patients’ reactions mainly in terms 
of infantile situations. They regarded fixation and regression as the patho- 
genic mechanisms par excellence and assumed that the more abnormal a 
manifestation, the deeper the regression. Melanie Klein's views show the 
influence of such theories and also the misconception to which they may 
lead. Whereas she attributes phenomena, unverifiably, to projection and 
introjection in the first months of life, she is disposed to underestimate 
the dynamic importance of these very mechanisms during later periods of 
development. To illustrate these points, the author quotes a case where the 
analyst regarded the patient's clenching her fist and smiling as a repetitive 
fragment of infantile behavior. It is also quite possible, Schmideberg 
argues, that this conduct was an expression of other impulses. In any event, . 
infantile material rarely emerges in pure form, but rather intermingled . 
with many other reactions. « 
Moreover, babyish behavior in analysis is not necessarily a repetition, — 
of actual experiences but may be an attempt to relive the past in a more 
satisfactory Way, or even to carry out belatedly some action that was left un- 
done at the appropriate time. Only empirically and with the use of knowl- 
edge from all available sources can the potential values of constructions be 
developed by the analyst; imagination tempered with skepticism, rather 
than dogmatism, should be employed. 


a 
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4. The Countertransference Factor ; 
At first glance, the work of the last two authors to be mentioned in , 

this chapter might seem to be unrelated, but they are nevertheless part of 

a trend, or perhaps what'should be a trend. Both C. P. OBERNDORF (149) in 

Unsatisractory RESULTS OF PsYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY, and MARTIN 

GnorjAuw (81) in Anour THE “THIRD EAR" IN PSYCHOANALYSIS, approach 

the problem of countertransference, albeit from different directions. 

Oberndorf begins with a study of unsatisfactory results and concludes with 

a plea to the analyst to submit cases with an unsatisfactory outcome to col- 

leagues for consultation, chiefly with the hope that faulty countertransfer- -> 

. ence reactions will be uncovered. Incidentally, Oberndorf has repeatedly NT 
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advocated periodic reanalysis of the analyst. Countertransference is the 
main topic of Obérndorf's paper, though he does not say so explicitly. Ii 
his impression that in certain cases the analyst and. patient seduce each 
other into an interminable analysis where everything is analyzed and nou 
ing changes. Oberndorf notes that the leading psychoanalytic journals have 
carried few articles on therapy during the past ten years. It is difficult to 
evaluate the efficacy of analytic treatment. It is his impression that the 
proportion of unsatisfactory results may have increased with the extension - 
of the psychoanalytic method to include cases with marked schizoid per 
sonalities, schizophrenia or psychopathy; perhaps, too, because of the addi- 
tion of practitioners whose natural talents are deficient or whose training i 
incomplete. Oberndorf also finds that therapeutic failure may occur de 
spite success in getting the patient to recall and relive the past; actually, 1 
gression to very early periods of life with profound affect may take place 
without producing an assuaging reaction. The original neurosis may in fact 
become replaced by a neurotic search for or compulsive rehearsal of analytic 
interpretations. He cites the case of a man with recurrent depressions On 
three occasions, recovery was spontaneous; on the fourth, despite à pene 
trating analysis of past memories, relived with affect, the symptoms per 
sisted. The method of treating this patient was revised; no further interpre 
tations were given and emphasis was placed instead on reassuring 
niques. The new approach proved highly successful. 

Too continuous and too penetrating an analysis may tend to per 
‘petuate the neurosis. Both analyst and patient may become so con e 
with the past that relatively little attention is devoted to current distu i 
realitiés. Perhaps more active rather than more brief therapy is oN SaR 
desirable; the view that tendencies of this nature discernible in the x 
niques of American analysts are largely reflections of a national Me i 
cannot be upheld, because similar developments have been appa x 
Europe. Although there is some disposition to consider analytic v : 
tion in the reality situation as poor technique, experiences és i 
analysis indicate that consultations with other persons 1n the patie 
may on occasion be advisable and helpful. 

neadon suggests that in cases which have undergone pro 
treatment without improvement, the therapist might make a Prescribe 
referring the problem to a group of experienced colleagues. ee definite 
an informal conference of this sort in which he participated; so. t light om " 
personal opinions of the physician came to the surface b. i 
his difficulties in bringing the analysis to a nee oum us analyst may 
spect to such personality factors, Oberndorf observes at Ber grasp 
fail to achieve satisfactory results where another of Ln in enint par- 
and experience may succeed. Actually, in the terna e roli 
ticular practitioner, his special qualities and appro 
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tacitly into accotint. Some sacrifice of pride, secrecy, 
may be involved in making use of such conferences, Büt the value to all 
concerned should be the decisive element. 


Reik's approach to the problem is an autobio- 
graphic one. To him the analyst's willingness to trust his own passively 
arrived at perceptions of the patient's unconscious, constitutes the core of 
sound analytic technique. 

MARTIN GROTJAHN (81) in Asour Tux “Tumo EAR" IN PsYCHOANALY- 
sis, a critical review of Theodor Reik's book Listening With the Third 


Bar, observes that there is a bitterness in Reik against organized psycho- 


analysis and against the "expropriation" of psychoanalysis by the medical 
profession. Although he is not opposed to the scientific training of analysts 
in the future, he claims that such training in itself will not make anybody 
à good analyst. Analytic technique combines science and art. Of the two, 
the latter is more important than the former. According to Grotjahn, no 
analyst will disagree with Reik in this respect. With the aid of consistent 
self-analysis, all analysts try to achieve this standard during the process of 
their maturation. The best proof that the analyst has reached this stage is 
his attainment of moral courage. It is only in moral courage that an analyst 
has to be superior to his patient. “The training of analysts,” says Reik, 
“would be directed less toward the acquisition of practical and 

knowledge than the extension of intellectual independence,” 


to Reik one must have a “hunch” in order to understand the ue addi ^» 


of others. The attainment of such unconscious perceptiveness is arrived at 
by means of self-analysis. The analyst, says Reik, "arrives at his deepest in- 
sights neither by searching for a conclusion nor by jumping to one. The 


... best way is for him to wait until a conclusion jumps to him." Reik claims 


that one can learn more from the writings of great neurotic writers (like 
Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Kierkegaard) than from scientific papers 
in psychoanalytical journals. The most important thing an analyst can do 
in the magic setting of the analytic situation is to be silent and use his 
third ear to listen to “hunches” emerging from his unconscious. Until the 
analyst arrives at this stage in the treatment of a patient “it is better not 
to understand the patient than to misunderstand him.” 

Reik believes that the analyst should be capable of “conjecture” and 
“comprehension.” Grasping the nature and trends of unconscious processes 
means conjecture; comprehension means to understand the material 
Beet tr conjecture BES te or EE 
analyst will experience moments of surprise: ^ . an expression of our 
opposition to the demand that we poe somettiliig long known to us 


of which we have become unconscious.” 
"T 
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On the wholeyone gets the impression that psychoanalytic Wi 

entering a new se, rather reluctantly, to be true. The prece ing ER 
was chiefly concerned with the analysis of the transference, Tu pa 
tient’s contribution: the new one, if we are right, will aim at the counter- 
transference, the analyst's contribution. i 


' 


II. GENERAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC 
THERAPY 


NORMAN REIDER, M.D. 


While it is generally regarded as a truism that the technical problems 
encountered in every psychoanalysis are unique for the individual case, 
nevertheless, certain phenomena may be expected to appear regularly in 
any course of treatment. The literature for 1950 on such general problems 
of therapy may be grouped under the three following headings: 


1. Transference and Countertransference 
2. Termination of the Analysis 
3. Character Analysis 


1. Transference and Countertransference 


In his papers on technique, Freud advised psychoanalysts to concern 
themselves less with the interpretation of the patient's productions and 
more with the nature and the meaning of the transference. 'This principle 
has since become one of the cornerstones of psychoanalytic technique. In 
more recent years this trend has been accentuated by the heightened inten 
est in object relations and in defense mechanisms of the ego. The litera- 
ture for 1950 reflects the continuing sense of importance which b 
analysts attach to the investigation of transference reactions on the par 
of both patient and therapist. 

In each of the following four articles which p 
transference, the author suggests utilizing the trans 
a more active fashion. In each instance, furthermore, "i 
is based on the author's reévaluation of some aspect of psychoanalyr 
theory. IzErrk DE FOREST (61), for example, in an article agio ae 
AS EXPERIENCED IN THE CREATION AND IN THE DISCARDING OF THE t cnild 
maintains that anxiety appears as a result of the frustration which the ium 
experiences at the hands of parents who do not love him. This M i 
which is based on actual deprivation, is reéxperienced throughou ad 
various situations and recurs with special intensity during porn p 
in the transference situation. Underlying the entire treatment 1$ P 


ertain to the subject of 
ference relationship 1n 
this technical advice 
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tient's attempt to obtain his birthright—namely, to be lóyed and cherished. 
In treatniént the patient is in constant dread of not athieving this goal. 
Through the vicissitudes of the transference, the patient begins to feel that 
he has foufid a friend worthy of his trust, a friend whose every wish is for 
his health and happiness. This relationship during therapy corrects the 
effects of the deprivation experienced during childhood. The patient comes 
to realize that he is no longer a helpless infant and that he is no longer 
being exposed to insincere persons as was the case in his childhood. With 
this realization, his neurotic worry and anxiety disappear. This article is 
presented fully in Chapter II. 


The therapeutic effect of psychoanalysis as an emotional experience 
which corrects the influence of pathogenic parental behavior toward the 
patient during childhood is also the main theme of FRANZ ALEXANDER'S 
(3) ANALYSIS OF THE THERAPEUTIC FACTORS IN PSYCHOANALYTIC TREAT- 
MENT. In this article, which appears in extenso in this chapter in the sec- 
tion on "General Concepts and Theory," Alexander advances the technical 
suggestion that the therapist should assume an attitude toward the pa- 
tient which is different from the pathogenic attitudes of the parents in the 
past. The emotions which the patient experiences in the secure and special 
relationship called transference, serve to allay anxiety and to correct earlier 
misconceptions of interpersonal relations. The original defenses of the < 
ego are thus rendered unnecessary, permitting the mobilization of repressed 
material and its emergence into consciousness. The analysts role must” 
not be viewed as a form of artificial play-acting. He should create an emo 
tional atmosphere which is conducive to undoing the traumatic effect of 
early family influences. Toward this end the intensity of the transference 
should be maintained at a certain optimum level. This may be accom- 
plished, Alexander feels, by the analyst’s manipulating the frequency of 
therapeutic interviews and by replacing his spontaneous countertrans- 
ference reactions with attitudes that are consciously planned and adapted 
according to the dynamic exigencies of the therapeutic situation. 


Similarly, Ina Macatrine (135), in her paper THE DEVELOPMENT OF - 
THE TRANSFERENCE, derives certain suggestions relating to the utilization of 
the transference in psychoanalytic practice. Transference phenomena, she 
believes, do not originate spontaneously. They reflect, instead, the influence 
upon the patient of the actual behavior of the analyst and of the infantile 
elements stimulated by the artificial conditions of psychoanalytic therapy. 
These factors not only create the transference neurosis; they perpetuate it. 
Following these thoughts, the author believes that analysts should foster 
the development of the transference, which she regards as an artificially in- 
duced form of regression. Whatever interferes with this process should 
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be regarded as resistance. The analyst, on the other hand, must avoid thas 
countertransferene temptation to participate in the patient's regressive 
wish to relive the past during analysis. Since the major portion of this 

paper constitutes a reëvaluation of the theory of transference, it is given 

detailed treatment in Chapter II. 


This last statement applies equally well to CHARLES Baupouin’s (10) 
paper, REACTIVATION OF THE Pasr. As the title of this paper indicates, the 
author places special emphasis on the reactivation of the past in formulat- 
ing his views concerning the theory and practice of psychoanalysis. Bau- 
douin feels that from the therapeutic point of view the difficulties in 
handling the transference can be managed by instructing the subject to 
recognize each movement of the transference by tracing his behavior to its 
origin in the past. The therapist thus makes visible the manifestations of 
what Baudouin calls "lateral transference," a term which seems to coin- 
cide with "acting out." Such actions, the author concludes, are favorable 
to the course of treatment, provided they can be supervised. 


An attempt to clarify general problems of therapy by a more precise 
definition of the concepts of transference and countertransference, charac 
terized the contributions to a PANEL ON PROBLEMS OF "TRANSFERENCE AND 
COUNTERTRANSFERENCE (154), held at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Psychoanalytic Association. Herman Nunberg, Annie Reich and Max- 
well Gitelson, who participated in this panel, tried to delineate these con- 
cepts more accurately than had been done before. In addition, from their 
clinical experience, the speakers presented case material to demonstrate 
and to validate the concepts and the definitions which they advanced. 

Nunberg dealt with the relations between the unconscious needs of an 
individual and his perceptions of reality. He began with a fragment Me 
case: A patient constantly criticized the analyst, tried to educate and remo i 
him in the pattern of the patient's image of her father. It was as o 
she were saying in anger: "Why are you not my father? I want you m e 
like him.” Nunberg called this phenomenon “transference readiness." n 
this state, the patient desires to find his infantile object in. the oi E 
tempts to change him into such an object and feels frustrated kem 
analyst is not this object. From this point of departure, de aed 
the following picture: We carry within us images of the parents o! o pe 
try to find them in the outside world. We try to find something in e p 
that is exactly like them and desire to bring about an identity betwe ad 
of present objects and the images within us. Such a ten fi 
frustrations, suffering, distortions, misrepresentations, di : 
ge reality so as to make it conform with he 
in actual transference, may seize 


perception 
must lead to 


The patient may try to chan 
inner picture (transference readiness) or, 
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upon some detail in resent reality which is similar to the old objects 
and, aided by such detail, project his inner images onto the current reality. 
Some such similarity can always be found, as we are all human and have 
many things in common; the very fact that the patient comes to the analyst 
for help and that the analyst offers his help, as did the parents of early 
childhood, is enough to enable the patient to equate the new with the old 
object. Such similarities are seized upon to equate the present with the 
past and to distort the new in terms of the old: Reality testing through the 
process of trial and error may, of course, follow. Inasmuch as the present 
is different from the past, there is, on the one hand, a constant conflict be- 
tween them, an attempt to make an unconscious fantasy and reality co- 
incide and, on the other hand, the reality-testing process that points out 
their difference. Actual transference is a result of this conflict. Were there 
an experience of full identity of the present and the past, it would, indeed, 
constitute psychosis. 

Transference is often said to exist if there is a certain amount of confi- 
dence in the analyst, of good relationship with him, or if one responds to 
a person in the way one used to respond to someone in the past. Against 
such diluted or detoxified concepts of transference, Nunberg wished to 
reémphasize that there is a deeper, archaic, almost psychotic, core in trans- 
ference. It would, indeed, be psychotic if it had full sway. Nunberg insisted 
that transference is at once something more profound, more unreal, more 
ghostlike, and more dangerous than the common everyday use of the term 
would suggest; it is not only the transfer of a response from one person to 
another but an attempt to revive and reincarnate old objects and relive old 
situations; an unappeasable determination to find, or to re-create, almost 
at all costs, the objects of early life. In this attempt, what little similarity to 
the past the present reality offers is seized upon in order to distort the rest 
of it. 

Annie Reich mentioned a discussion of countertransference which had 
taken place in Prague many years ago, in which there was apparently com- 


mon agreement that countertransference should refer to “all the expres- 


sions of the analyst’s use of the analysis for purposes of acting out.” Reich | 


referred to a variety of possible disturbances in the activity of analyzing 
which are due to the analyst's own personality or emotions. Whether or not 
all these pitfalls in the activity of analyzing should be called "counter- 
transference" is another question. 

Examples from this catalog of disturbances are: 

(1) The analyst may react to the patient's behavior, e.g. the analyst 
is sick and forces himself to work, nevertheless, as best he can. The patient 
is dissatisfied at not getting more gratification; the analyst is annoyed at 
what he feels to be the patient's insatiable demands. 

(2) The analyst may react, in accordance with his own character, to 
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the patient. Every analyst has his own preferences. There ate things he 
likes and things he dislikes. If the patient belongs to the latter group, the 
analyst may feel dislike. This must be controlled. 

(3) There are reactions to the material itself which may touch the 
analyst in a sensitive spot. This is the case in classical scotomata. 

(4) The analyst's projections. Student analysts, for example, may see 
in their patients traits of their own which may indeed be operative in the 
patients, but to a lesser degree than in the student analyst himself. This is 
particularly common in those who use the mechanism of turning from 
passivity to activity, and even more dangerous when there is a marked | 
tendency toward projection. 

(5) There are analysts who like to play the magician with the secret 
touch. 

(6) Inadequate or incomplete sublimation. The analyst's sublimations 
may not be complete and the motivations which helped build up an interest. 
in analysis may become sources of disturbance. A paper of Anna Freud's 
on “Sublimation and Sexualization" seems to be pertinent to this problem. 
In sublimation, Anna Freud pointed out, the power of sexual drives is 
used for purposes of the ego but this implies a danger for the ego activities 
in question; a drive, even though sublimated, is not entirely a safe ally of 
the ego. What is desexualization from the point of view of the id, is still 
sexualization from the point of view of the ego. 

Gitelson used the term "countertransference" in a different sense. He 
suggested calling reactions of the analyst which are in the nature of a trans- 
ference of the analyst to the patient, the analyst's “transference, and re- 
serving the term, countertransference, to emergency defensive reactions a 
the patient’s productions, or to defenses against what the analyst pe 
of himself in his patient. In general, he would restrict the term e 
transference to responses to the content of the material produced m 
patient. Waelder, on the contrary, is in favor of calling countert kr 
ference" only the analyst's transference to the patient and of using 0 

rms for other reactions. L 
j Gitelson pointed out that what he terms the real ccs re 
velops in the beginning of analysis while other disturbances (e Ee 
transferences" in his terminology) develop later. The ana e P Bite 
ference” makes the patient's transference all but unmanageab e: s ae 
emphasized the necessity of admitting mistakes at es nuni. x 
ower of reality. Gitelson’s “‘countertransference,” 1e» there LE 
aterial, is attributed primarily to pregenital problems; 
sponse to the material, a : £ A devised! originally 
feels that the so-called active technique in analysis was de we 
der to deal with pregenital problems of the Seen of 
fore suggests itself readily to the analyst in a mom: 


primarily in ori 
Gitelso: f iv 1 is too close for 
i n eels that active techn que 1s to los : 


technique there 
countertransference. 


comfort to the analystifówn transferences and countertransferences. His 
paper ended with the thought that it is the analyst's constant self-analysis 
which constitutes his real contact with the patient and helps the patient 
feel that he is not alone in his trip on an uncharted sea. 


A more classical view concerning the emotions of the working analyst 
is expressed by Paura Heiman (92) in ON COUNTERTRANSFERENCE. She 
contends that the clarification of the countertransference is the analyst's 
own work. Communication of his feelings to the patient is technically in- 
correct. Certainly, the analyst has many emotional responses during ana- 
lytic practice but he should sustain them and subordinate them to the ana- 
lytic task rather than discharge his emotions as the patient does. Violent 
emotions of any kind—love or hate, helplessness or anger, impel toward ac- 
tion rather than contemplation, and consequently blur the analyst's ca- 
pacity to observe and weigh evidence correctly. By assessing his own feel- 
ings, the analyst who understands the unconscious motivations of his pa- 
tient has a useful tool in recognizing what is going on in the patient at the 
moment. But it is not correct for the analyst to communicate his feelings to 
his patient. Such honesty is in the nature of a confession and constitutes a 
burden to the patient. 


As distinguished from the general problems discussed above, a small 
group of papers deals with special topics relating to transference and 


countertransference problems. In the first of these, Some UNCONSCIOUS - 


DETERMINANTS OF THE USE OF TECHNICAL TERMS IN PSYCHOANALYTIC Wrrt- 
ING, Grorce Devereux (43) considers the unconscious determinants of the 
excessive use of technical terms in psychoanalytic writing. In so far as 
countertransference problems are concerned, Devereux observes that by 
such use of technical terms the physician can desexualize the therapeutic 
relationship and thus ward off any temptation to violate medical ethics. 
Moreover, in his therapeutic work, the analyst is constantly “taking a beat- 
ing” from his patients and he salves his narcissistic wounds by writing tech- 
nical papers which demonstrate that he is immune from the verbal attacks 
of his patients. Since this activity represents a special type of defense against 
instinctual demands, a fuller account of this paper appears in Chapter V 
in the section on “Mechanisms of Defense.” 


A unique study of the effect of countertransference attitudes was made 
by James MANN, Doris MENzER, and CHRISTOPHER T. STANDISH (37), titled 
PSYCHOTHERAPY OF PsycHosis: SOME ATTITUDES OF THE THERAPIST INFLU- 
ENCING THE COURSE OF TREATMENT. In the course of didactic analysis and 
psychotherapy performed on several psychiatrists in training, these au- 
thors were able to analyze how countertransference attitudes of the psy- 
chiatrists interfered with their treatment of their patients. 
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E Eleven psychotic patients at the Boston State Hospital were treated 
individual psychotherapy by three psychiatrists, candidates of the Bost 
Psychoanalytic Institute, two of them in training analysis. The choice ¢ 
patients was up to the therapists. In addition to conscious reasons (intere 
in specific clinical or therapeutic problems, desire to please the Director 6 
Psychotherapy, good prognosis, and personal appeal of the patient) severa 
unconscious reasons for selecting particular patients were revealed; eg 
an unconscious transference from significant childhood figures to the p 
tient by virtue of the patient's helplessness, his appearance, identificatio 
via somatic symptoms, or succumbing to flattery after a patient had firs 
represented a stern parent figure, etc. “Empathy” seems to be based o 
the unconscious perception of a similarity of personal problems. In four ¢ 
the eight cases examined through the therapist's personal analysis, thi 
doctor saw himself in the patient; in the other four cases, he saw hims 
plus some significant figure from childhood. The same emotional configura 
tion in childhood may constitute a source of frustration and conflict fo 
both patient and therapist. 

The patient reacted to the therapist’s failure to fulfill his infan 
wishes with rage, increased demands, depreciation, or withdrawal. 
in turn reactivated in the therapist the repressed conflicts that had orig 
nally attracted him to the patient, to which he responded with varig 
forms of emotional flight. The following examples of “emotional flight 
are given: (1) The patient expresses hate toward the father image (wi 
whom the therapist is in conflict too)—the therapist promptly inquires 
about patient's feelings toward his mother. (2) The therapist forgets tha 
a remark of his prompted a psychotic reaction. (3) The therapist bomba: E 
the patient with questions, changes the subject and cuts the length of th i 
sessions. (4) In an unconscious wish to punish the patient the therap : 
tries to extract deep, painful material too quickly. In two cases in wi 5 
the therapist actually resorted to unconscious retaliation, therapy had to 


be discontinued. 


of transference and countertrans- 
(198) was titled Some AsPECTS OF 
In a theoretical and clinical 
ual feelings in the trans- 


A special aspect of the problems 
ference studied by JEROME M. ScHNECK 
HOMOSEXUALITY IN RELATION TO HYPNOSIS. 
study, he demonstrated the yona of homosex 

rence situation during hypnotherapy. , j 
E. Schneck first covers the literature on this special point, viz., p 
of unconscious sexual factors in relation to hypnotic pud m 
nczi noted that susceptibility for hypnosis depended up 
attitude developed by the subject 
the devotion of someone 1n love, 
inhibited in their 


serves that Fere 
the positive, although unconscious, 
toward the hypnotist. Freud likened it to th 
but "based entirely upon sexual tendencies that are 
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aims." Sexual fantasies concerning the hypnotist may appear from the be- 
ginning, although desires for erotic gratification, omnipotence or maso- 
chistic yielding may remain unrecovered (Wolberg). " 

Homosexual as well as heterosexual aspects of the relationship have 
been studied by Speyer and Stokvis who obtained evidence that reactiva- 
tion of the castration complex takes place. Schilder and Kauders, taking — — 
cognizance of the fact that homosexual inclinations are present in all per- 
sons, assumed that they may be factors when the subject and hypnotist are 
of the same sex. 

All previous studies were based on the analysis of subjects following 
previous nonanalytic hypnotherapy. The author feels that his technique 
oí analytically oriented investigation in the hypnotherapeutic setting offers 
a more satisfactory method of studying the phenomena. In such a setting € 
he has indirect indications of the homosexual significance of hypnosis, with 
evidence which supports the views previously expressed that it is related 
to reactivation of the oedipal situation, elements of castration anxiety, and — 
masochistic components. 

He cites the case of a twenty-one-year-old army veteran who, although 
referred for investigation of a hearing disability, expressed more concern 
about possible homosexual trends. He had had homosexual experiences 
between the ages of ten and twelve and once, while drunk, at the age of 
twenty. Otherwise the idea was consciously repugnant to him. H i à j 
had been attempted in the army; although his account suggested that it Er 
had been at least partially successful, he denied that there had been any 
effect. The first hypnotic induction, although objectively successful, was 
denied as such by the patient. Immediately afterward the session was dis- 
cussed with him, with particular reference to his denial. As he became 
aware of this he was able to reveal that he likened entering the hypnotic 
state to the passive participation in a homosexual relationship, In subse- 
quent hypnotic inductions his heart began to pound as the hypnosis deep- 
ened. This was associated with “letting go” and “femininity.” He related —— 
this to past fantasies of homosexual acts and admitted having a fantasy that 
the therapist utilized hypnosis for the purpose of seduction. Bilateral hand 
anesthesia which appeared during induction was associated with a paternal — — 
threat that his hands would be cut off should he be found masturbating — — 
again. On one occasion a slip of the tongue substituted “homosexuality” 
for “hypnosis.” Early analysis of the homosexual elements in hypnosis did 
not prevent the patient from further participation despite resistances of 
which he became aware. 


The last two papers in this section on special problems of transference 
are concerned with manifestations of this phenomenon in group psycho- 
therapy. Since this constitutes a special form of psychoanalytic psycho- 
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therapy, a more detailed presentation of these papers appears in 
VIII. In the first of these papers, TRANSFERENCE PHENOMENA IN GR 
CHOTHERAPY, S. R. SLAvson (207) demonstrates the similarities and í 
ences in transference phenomena as they occur in group, as oppos 
dividual, psychotherapy. The presence of persons other than the 
is obviously the crucial difference in group psychotherapy. Each ind 
including the therapist, may get a share of a particular patient’s 
ence emotions. When one member of the group experiences negati 
ference feelings toward the therapist, it is possible for him to 
these feelings onto one or other members of the group and to maint 
positive feeling for the therapist intact. According to the author, 

therapeutic effect takes place only when the transference is positi 
only toward the therapist, but toward all members of the group. Ni 
transference blocks the entire therapeutic process. In group psychothei 
it is impossible for one patient to appropriate the therapist for h 
Accordingly, this form of therapy affords a unique opportunity to 
the revival of old rivalries and jealousies. The author feels that as 
vidual therapy, control of the transference is the chief technical insti 
in the treatment. 


By way of contrast, MARTIN GnoTJAHN (83) in a paper on THE 
or MATURATION IN GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY AND IN THE GROUP THEI 
demonstrates a special emphasis on the problem of countertransh er 
group psychotherapy. Working with a group, the author maintalm 
challenging experience, accentuating the analyst's need to contin! 
process of self-analysis. The therapist in the group 1s as much 9 
as he is observing. For this reason he must be exceptionally flexibl 
alert. A blind spot in the therapist is exaggerated through the E 
group psychotherapy. Since a well-conducted group appears to ud 
tolerant toward the therapist than does the individual patient, | 
tor can be less defensive in his work, and in his general behavior. 
detection of countertransference is facilitated in the group. A we 
tioning group will inevitably call the leader’s attention to A 
tation of exaggerated countertransference. The lessons M 
therapist in the course of this experience constitute more bs a E NU 
in technique. They become the stimulus for the analyst to Pe wE J 
analysis, resulting in maturity as a therapist and as a person. 9€ m 
illustrations are given, demonstrating the process of working 


the group and with the group therapist simultaneously. 


2. Termination of the Analysis | 
One of the most important problems in techni 
the method and criteria for terminating analysis. 


que is unquestioi 
This area of 
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analytic practice, long neglected in the literature, was accorded special 
consideration in the International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, which pub- 
lished a symposium on the subject to which nine psychoanalysts contrib- 
uted. Although these papers are presented as a group, they reflect, never- 
theless, the differences in points of view, as well as the diverse interests of 
the authors. Accordingly, these articles afford the opportunity to compare 
divergent technical procedures, which reflect differences in theory concern- 
ing the structure of neurosis and the goals of therapy. 

The paper entitled ON THE TERMINATION OF ANALYSIS by ANNIE 
Reicn (173) contrasts the optimistic expectations of Ferenczi with the 
more sober observations of Freud concerning the therapeutic possibilities 
of psychoanalysis. The goals of therapy, she maintains, should be in accord 
with realistic anticipations. A complete dissolution of the transference 
attachment to the analyst, moreover, should not be anticipated. In “The 
Problem of Termination of Analysis” Ferenczi advanced what he con- 
sidered the criteria for a completed analysis. His ideas, which Reich char- 
acterizes as optimistic, were expressed at a time when the analysis of 
defenses and the concept of character were in the forefront of analytic 
theory and technique. Ferenczi believed that the analysis of character 
traits and patterns of behavior, which developed as protective automatisms 
in the course of the repression of instincts, had to be dissolved before 
reéducation of the patient was possible. Accordingly, he urged a thorough 
analysis of character, facial expression, posture peculiarities, etc. In order 
to effect a complete dissolution of the transference, Ferenczi recommended 
thorough analysis of the hidden mistrust of the analyst, as well as of all 
measures intended to test the patience, the sincerity, and the counter- 
transference feelings of the analyst. When this is accomplished, the analyst 
is able to bring an analysis to full completion. “A really fully analyzed 
case is characterized by an extensive new formation of the whole charac- 
ter.” Freud, on the other hand, in “Analysis Terminable and Intermi- 
nable,” expressed considerable skepticism concerning the therapeutic re- 
sults of an analysis. This skepticism he based in part on the fact that 
realistic frustrations may cause recathexes of infantile impulses already 
relinquished. Other elements limiting the therapeutic efficacy of analysis, 
Freud listed as “overintense strength of instincts," “rigidity of the libido,” 
“overintense conflicts between ego and superego,” “an unconquerable in- 
tolerance against one’s instincts,” etc. These factors are stressed in terms 
of value and quantity. Reich gives her own point of view thus: “We do 
not hope that by analysis we can produce perfect human beings; we are 
content when we can free a patient from his symptoms and anxieties, when 
we can make him capable of adult object relationships, and enable him 
to function in his work and adjust to his reality . . . we consider it a sign 
of health if the patient is capable of accepting his own limitations.” 
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Patients should not be expected to be able to give up completely 
transference expectations. Berenczi's statement that “the translerence | 
nally dies from exhaustion,” Reich considers too optimistic, Even 
the neurotic symptoms are given up, she states, the relationship to 
analyst is not a completely mature one. The transference is never com 
pletely dissolved and the analyst remains for the patient an overimpe 
person, the object of fantastic expectations. Although the patient 
analyst may agree that there is no further need for analysis, the fe 
nevertheless, has a feeling of loss at the time of termination. This re 
is overcome only in the course of time. Reich cites clinical material, wh 
reveals that the need to give up the analysis brings about a period 
mourning. This reaction of mourning is often the transference of a spec 
situation from childhood. In the case of one patient it represented 
the death of the mother; although this example is typical, the ap 

- of a mourning reaction in response to the need to terminate the an 
is by no means conditioned by an actual experience in childhood with 
death of a loved one. There are a number of factors in the analytic situation. 
which represent not only fantasy repetitions of childhood experiences, bet 
which are also expressions of specific current relationships. 

` According to Reich, the analytic relationship is an abnormal one. n 
is a unique relationship between two people which causes one partner 09 
produce infantile reactions and to persist in infantile behavior. Peu 
though the analyst has not given the type of love which the € 
wanted, he has, nevertheless, given the latter something very tangible, 
unselfish attention. This realistic element in the artificial situation, is ont 
of the causes for the passive oral attitude of the patient, his hope for further 
love, and his tendency to see the analyst as omnipotent. It is € 
for the patient to see the analyst as a real person. This lack of reality 
surrounds the analyst intensifies the patient's expectations of ares 
passive oral gratifications. For this reason, the author feels, the — 
of analysis is always felt as a loss, but particularly by those pat aH 
are actually unhappy with their life and who cannot with —À 
other objects. However, after a course of time, such a shift does a 
and the wish to maintain the infantile relationship to the analyst 
inqui ho hav the occasion to meet their analyst profer 
linquished. Students who have — 
sionally after the termination of treatment, can dissolve — ! 
i i they see their analyst in the frame 
relationship much faster. When they collapes sent 
reality the magical omnipotent features of the transference 


` readily. They may be replaced by a working relationship of mature 
E 


expectation a 
discuss ending the analysis 
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that without frustration of the child's wish to remain dependent, it cannot 
learn to help itself. 

In the second clinical illustration, Buxbaum demonstrates the rela _ 
tionship between the dynamics of termination and the dynamics of the 
neurosis. The patient, a woman who suffered from reactive alcoholism, 
had been rejected by her mother because she was a girl. Consequently, she — 
had identified herself with her alcoholic father and brother. When she was _ 
forced in treatment to give up her fantasy of becoming a man, she reverted 
to her original attempt to identify herself with her mother. This aroused — 
anxiety concerning competitive hostility toward her mother. In her trans- 
ference, she had to work through both her fear of being rejected by the. 
mother and the fear of antagonizing her mother. The technique for termi- 
nating her analysis was settled upon the issue as to whether it would be the f 
patient or the analyst who would set the final date. The author believes | 
that it would have been an error for the analyst to have made this decision. —. 
Had she done so, she would have repeated the mother's rejection of the - 
patient. T 
The rule of setting a date for termination and adhering to it is illus 
trated by a third patient who accepted such a date, but stated on two 
successive days that the analysis could be "ended right now." After trans- | 
ference fantasies were discussed, the patient reversed the position entirely j 
and attempted to prove that she still needed help and wanted to continué 
the analysis beyond the date that had been set. It was the reversal ofher - 
behavior which gave it a clue that she wanted to avoid knowing when the 
last session would be. She did not want to say goodbye and did not Wang i 
know when a new patient would be taken on. The new patient signifie 
a new brother to her and a new husband for the analyst. This was E 
portant because the patient had successfully avoided knowing the at 
her mother’s remarriage, and had been kept in ignorance by her mo atk 
concerning the date of her parents’ divorce. In conclusion, Buxbaum E 
out that the analyst, to a considerable extent, can help the patient re ud 
the transference not only by understanding the significance of termina 
in the life of the patient, but also by resolving his own coun Yi 
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An unusual situation of termination in which a good result P 
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tained only after the patient terminated her analysis, yc m 
Marion MILNER (140) in A NOTE ON THE ENDING OF AN i wie 
three-year-old unmarried woman, who hac eens ; 
en in analysis with a co 


patient was a thirty- 
d of her second year with 


ing from headache for twenty years. She had be 


" jeague for three years and was approaching the end o M noci aa 
Milner when the question of termination was raised- 


i ht 
time, the patient had been completely detached. She bee eae ; 
of stopping the analysis. After deciding to stop the analysis, WS 
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patient told the author that she had never let the analyst influence her, 
that she had no belief in psychoanalysis, and that she would not know 
what to think of her analyst until she had been “chucked out.” The patient 
was told that her hours would not be filled at once and that the analyst 
intended to keep them free in the event that the patient wanted to use 
these hours. In the course of the next six months, the patient returned 
five times, Eight weeks after the last visit, the analyst received a letter that 
the patient was getting married. In this letter, the patient expressed grati- 
tude for what the analysis had done for her. Two years later she reported 
that she was very happy. 

Milner discusses the significance of these last five visits, During 
the analysis, all attempts to help the patient to see how fiercely she was 
denying the reality of her mother's cruelty had been quite fruitless. Tt was 
as if the patient had been forced to be on her mother’s side (as well as the 
analyst's) in regard to all the sexual prohibitions which had been imposed. 
Only after the analysis did the patient seem to be able to take the first 
steps toward assuming responsibility for her own sexuality. From this ma- 
terial, the author gained the impression that the analysis could not be 
effective until the patient had lived through the psychic experience of 
being “reborn” and that she could not be reborn except by leaving the 
analysis. It was only after this experience had taken place that the analytic 
work could begin to take effect retrospectively. Only after the patient had 
lived through, in the transference, the experience of being “chucked out” 
was she able to recognize the hatred of her mother and so became free 
enough to begin life as a separate person with standards of her own. 


W. Horrer (98) , in his paper on THREE PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITERIA FOR 
THE TERMINATION OF TREATMENT, brings to the fore another aspect of 
termination of treatment, namely, the changes in the ego of the patient. 
He states that the psychological criteria for the termination of treatment — — 
can be derived from the mental processes which take effect during the 
whole of the analytic procedure. The first, one of the oldest and most valid — . 
of criteria, is the degree of awareness of unconscious mental processes. Sec- 
ond is the resolving of resistances by interpretation. Third is the change 
from acting-out into remembering in the transference situation. The au- [ 
thor elaborates upon one element of the analytic process, namely, how 4 
much the patient has learned in the course of treatment without being 4 
taught. He stresses the importance of the change in the patient's ego due 


to identification with the analyst. This affects the ego ideal and conse- 


quently the superego. He summarizes his point of view in the statement 


that "the treatment can be terminated when the analytic process can hope- 
fully be entrusted to the apprentice himself." 
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MicnaEL BALINT (8) i 
three criteria for EN riai a Ws M 
the establishment of genital primac bei z Wo Pi P 
satisfaction. (2) Relation to scat : bae tO: Gnjop full genital 
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achieve genital love with an object based dar. ly, E abili 
(3) Structure of the ego, by which is i uS art. ona 
enough to cope with tensions caused b a) use of Aade -a 
autoplastic methods for dealing with realit ; he nopan e 
SAUTE à y; b) the acceptance of unpleas- 
d E A PAPA Vise Seti before and duxi an 
T Bue OF ipaa E ees i entification with the partner even — 
M gan these standards, which he considers rather per- — 
^s idea oid ermine what would constitute admissible devia- — 

i ia. In doing so, he refers to a process to which he has — 
given the name “new beginning.” This process of the new beginning con- 
sists of the patient's giving up the suspicious attitude toward objects, . 
especially the analyst. This experience is a deeply moving one, out of 
which emerges archaic primitive passive object love. Progress to mature — 
genital love occurs when the patient gradually allows more and more rights f 
toh is objects, i.e., by developing his capacity for testing reality with regard | 
to his objects. Through this increased capacity for testing reality, the pa- — 
tient arrives at an acceptable compromise between his demands and those — 
of his objects. If this process takes place successfully, the patient feels that — 
he is experiencing a sort of rebirth. When this is reached, and the analysis 
is terminated, the general atmosphere is comparable to a sense of “taking —— 
leave forever of something very dear, very precious." E 

Ideas of mourning and of birth appear in connection with ending the — 

analysis. This leads Balint to ask whether the state of health, which pre- — | 
sumably is the goal of analytic therapy, is a natural "state" or the result - 
of the interplay of many forces. If the latter is true, is one justified.in 
assuming that there is a "natural" state of health? This dilemma Balint 
feels unable to solve. Even after examining his own analyses, those which 
he controlled, and material from other analysts, he feels that all statements 
about truly terminated analyses are of necessity subjectively colored, and — . 
therefore not absolutely reliable. He hopes that it will be possible to ac B 
cumulate data on terminating analyses so that theoretical and clinical —— 


ations can be established on a really firm basis. 
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76), in ON THE CRITERIA FOR THE 
AN ANALYSIS, echoes Balint's observations concerning the 1 
follow-up of cases, which is essential in order to arrive at an accura 


ment of criteria for termination. Moreover, he states that there is more — 
days in defining criteria for termination. He says that the | 
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type of case treated now consists more often of the character neurosis than 
of the relatively simple hysterias, with which psychoanalytic therapy began. 
He lists specific criteria which he considers important: a) The capacity to 
move smoothly in memory from the past to the present and back again, 
i.e., the removal of infantile amnesia which includes a working through of 
the oedipus complex; b) the capacity for heterosexual genital satisfaction; 
€) the capacity to tolerate libidinal frustration and privation without re- 
gressive defenses and without anxiety; d) the capacity to work and to 
endure unemployment; e) the capacity to tolerate the aggressive impulses 
in one's self and others without losing object love in its full sense and with- 
out guilt; f) the capacity to mourn. 

| To Rickman, transference phenomena constitute a sort of operational 
. Criterion whereby the analyst can judge how much of the silent process of 
integration has been accomplished. More specifically, how the patient 
pictures the analyst's life during week ends and during vacation periods 
- seems to be very indicative of how the patient as a whole is responding in 
accord with the criteria enumerated above. 


Rickman's operational criteria constitute the subject matter of brief 
‘communications by Bridger, M. Klein and Payne. H. Brincer’s (31) paper, 
- CRITERIA FOR THE TERMINATION OF AN ANALYSIS, suggests that the analyst 
| can, observe the proper response to termination of an analysis by studying 
- how the patient gets along on his own between one therapeutic session and 
. the next. During analysis, events in the person's life which involve the 
„termination of relationships, such as change of jobs, moving one's resi- 
— dence, divorce, death, etc., may be studied from the same point of view. 

e termination of the analysis is a situation which stimulates separation 
anxiety. 'This should be understood in terms of the patient's previous life 
and the transference situation. Bridger hopes that by examining such 
events certain general criteria for termination may emerge. 


Two communications by MELANte Kern (108, 109) both bearing 
similar titles, namely, ON THE CRITERIA FOR THE TERMINATION OF AN AN- 
ALYsis, and ON THE CRITERIA FOR THE TERMINATION OF A PsYCHOANALYSIS, 
stress the importance of the feeling of loss caused by the termination of the 

alysis and thé'work of mourning that the patient has to carry out by 
himself after the end of the analysis. According to this author, the criteria 
for. ending the analysis consist of whether the persecutory and depressive 
anxieties have been sufficiently reduced in the course of analysis, and 
whether the patient's relation to the external world has been sufficiently 
_ Strengthened to enable him to deal satisfactorily with the situation of 
. mourning which arises at this point. "Termination of an analysis reactivates 
. in the patient earlier situations of mourning and is in the nature of a 
Weaning experience. This implies that the emotions felt by the baby at 
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weaning time when early infantile conflicts come to a head are strongly TÉ 
vived toward the end of an analysis. Accordingly, it is essential to examine | 
whether the two types of anxiety mentioned above have been sufficiently 
worked through in the course of treatment. It will be recalled that per- 
secutory anxiety is predominant during the first few months of life and — 
gives rise to the paranoid schizoid position. Its essence consists of the ego 
feeling threatened externally by the birth experience and internally by 
the death instinct. As a result of these threats, there ensues a fear of annihi- 
lation. The depressive anxiety comes to a head during the middle of the 
first year. It gives rise to the depressive position, which stems from the 
danger which the infant feels threatens the love objects, primarily as the 
result of the projection of the infant's own aggressive and cannibalistic 
desires. At weaning time, the infant feels that he has lost the first love 
object—the mother’s breast—both as an external and as an introjected 1 
object, and that his loss is due to his hatred, aggression, and greed. Weaning 
thus accentuates his depressive feelings and amounts to a state of mourn- - 
ing. The problem of terminating both child and adult analysis can be | 
defined as follows: persecutory and depressive anxiety should be E H 
reduced. 'This presupposes the analysis of these very early exper o 
mourning. The well-known criteria for termination, such as e E. i 

potency and heterosexuality, capacity for love, object relations X AM 
as well as the consolidation of certain characteristics of the ego, whic ns Ro 

for mental stability—all these are interrelated with the modici: | 
and depressive anxieties. Since, in an analysis, an idealization 
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material. It is clear also that there exists at the present time no systematic 
technique for the termination of an analysis. This is undoubtedly a corol- 
lary of the fact that psychoanalylis has not yet developed a uniform and 
systematic theory on technique. 


3. Character Analysis 

Although much appears in the literature concerning various aspects 
of problems of character analysis, only one communication devoted it- 
self exclusively to problems of character analysis per se. At the PANEL ON 
PROBLEMS OF CHARACTER ANALYSIS (153), held at the annual convention 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association, most of the papers described 
different characterological disturbances. A few of the participants, how- 
ever, did discuss the specific therapeutic approach to the difficult problem 
of character analysis. 

Ives Hendrick gave an autobiographic sketch of his interest in various 
aspects of character based upon a generation of study, beginning with 
borderline schizophrenics. He stated that he dislikes the term character 
for a number of reasons: the fact that it was borrowed from philosophy 
where it meant the total subjective experience; that it was regarded as a 
fixed unit; also that it is often incorrectly identified by analysts with re- 
action formation. The fact is, of course, that not the whole of character 
is defense. He prefers the term ego defect because it emphasizes a process 
of development and implied failure in development at different stages. 
The term ego as used by Freud referred to the relatively more developed 
ego at the end of the infantile period. 

Hendrick stressed the difference between this level of ego organization 
and earlier phases. Ego organizations in such types as theschizoid, paranoid 
and passive feminine character represent examples of ego defect. He called 
the early or preoedipal conflicts "triatic." In these hostility is more primi- 
tive and not yet sadism, and the fear is of retaliation and not castration. 
The deficiency consists largely in failure of repression, particularly in 
repression of aggression which is handled instead by manifold inhibitions. 
An interesting point is the failure to correct intuitive awareness of deeply 
rooted aggression in objects. This is, according to Hendrick, what one 
might call the truth in the delusions of a paranoid. The passive feminine 
character suffers from failure to adjust in all spheres. f 

Hendrick gave a sketch of ego development stressing the significance 
of nursing, pleasurable sensory experiences, mastery of the environment 
by learned acts and the importance of pleasurable repetitions. The devel- 
opment of a function follows a practice period of learning by repetition 
at the conclusion of which the ego enters a new phase. Pathology is evi- 
denced apparently by the intrusion of displeasure in learning and the 
emergence of the repetition compulsion, which is a regression to unlearned 
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wishful acts. He further stressed the importance of learning from otli 
and its relation to the processes of identification. The classical consequen 
of identification at the oedipal level leading to resolution of this confi 
and the formation of superego, he contrasted with those of earlier ide 
tifications. An example of this is the borrowing of skills, like speaking 
using the mother tongue. Failure in the earlier identifications lead to € 
defects. A prominent type of such failure is the fixation in a partial ob 
relation. Finally Hendrick emphasized that ego development and oi 
coming of ego defect depend upon pleasure, perception and repetition. 
The first case presentation was by Bertram D. Lewin. He described 
thirty-eight-year-old man whose analysis lasted about ten years. On the u 
face his complaints were far from striking; he was angry with his moth 
had occasional anxiety, and he complained that he still masturbated a 
was not able to play the piano. Actually, however, he had no professio 
and lived like a recluse. He had a strong mother fixation and never ha 
any sexual feelings or interest in women. His play was purely narciss | 
and his main attachment in life was to a younger man whom he had mt 
in college. His parents were completely detached from one another; i 
father married at forty and remained the “bachelor,” while the mother 
an infantile woman, Emotional reactions were treated like physical illness 


with the aid of castor oil. : ; 

This man suffered from what Lewin called negative paranoia 
illusions that everyone was organized to do him good. His most " 7 
defense was denial of anything that interfered with instant a jr 7 
After the analysis of some of his hysterical symptoms he was a E E 
married. His way of thinking of marriage was suggestive of dreami a 4 
was another form of denial. In his behavior were discernible eir 1 
fications with various members of the family, but these B 
not integrated. Denial took on its strongest form in bursts D T E 
activity. His defective ego could be compared to and aod 
on each morning for the duration of the waking hours. P 
structure was composed of three elements: a primitive ego Menos 
defenses consisting mainly of diffuse inhibitions, and RU il 

Although Lewin did not stress any particular line se dad ‘ 
tack, his wealth of detailed knowledge about e p P 
best technique is a thoroughgoing penetration of all p 
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4. French people, and vice versa. He liked to behave in a bizarre manner and 
to assume a pose of tranquillity. 

The man's mother was a near-psychotic, the father an adventurer. 
The patient began to withdraw and to do weird things as far back as his 
latency period. He would make up games of being poisoned or of being 
the world's greatest coward. Potentially he was a homosexual. Once, when 
he was in a dangerous situation as his car was sliding downhill, his chief 
interest was the striking figure he cut. His poses were seen as complex 
expressions of identification. In transference he would act out poses of 
indifference and refer to the analyst in legendary and mythical terms. 
However, he did say or imply that the analyst was the most trustworthy 
person in his life. 

Grete Bibring accented various means she used in combatting the re- 
sistances. She stopped the acting out in transference of pseudotranquillity 
and other defensive behavior. She countered his poetizing the transference 
relationship by speaking of it in matter-of-fact terms. She urged, as one 
does with phobic patients, confrontation of the anxiety-provoking situa- 
tion. Finally, and most important of all, during critical moments she urged 
him to perform meaningful actions, on one such occasion urging him to 
write a paper. The latter step brought to the surface much anxiety. Bibring 
employed this maneuver when he presented a dream in which a dentist 
proposed to put a jacket on a front tooth, but the patient preferred to have 
a hole. This is one basis for working out castration anxiety through de- 
fensive regression to passivity. The analyst intervened in the conflict on 
the side of activity in order to mobilize anxiety so as to make the analysis 
of his defenses possible. The discussion centered about ways of dealing 
with regressive passivity, its meaning in relation to types of identification, 
and methods of handling potential crises when the patient attempted the 
first moves from passivity to activity, and vice versa. 

The patient of Donald A. Macfarlane was a thirty-five-year-old woman 
who was unable to recover from tuberculosis. Her mother was described 
as dependent, narcissistic, hypochondriacal, and idealistic. The father was 
eccentric. Her major identifications were with various facets in her moth- 
er’s make-up. The mother vilified the father in the presence of the daugh- 
ter, but continued to live with him. The patient was described as an oral 
character who could form relationships only with persons she disliked; she 
blocked out friendly relations but not sexual ones. Her identifications to 
a great extent were imitative. 

The problem posed by Macfarlane was how to find new identifications 
for a person late in life, especially for one living in a rather restricted area. 
The discussion focused on the underlying positive instinctual strivings, 
penis envy, and the marked distrust in dependent oral relationships. 

Ralph Greenson discussed the relation between the symptomatic and 
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characterologic aspects of the clinical picture. After resolving hysterical 
symptoms one often encounters a severe borderline or a frank schizophrenic 
disorder; or after resolving a number of compulsive symptoms one discovers 
an underlying depression or paranoia. He concluded that the emphasis 
should in all instances be on the state of ego development which explains 
and contains both aspects of the clinical picture. : 

In this connection I. Peter Glauber referred to individuals in whom 
the schizoid state represents a stable defense as well as a form of uncon- 
scious gratification as long as objects are maintained at a distance. 

Glauber spoke about two problems in the analysis of stutterers. He 
mentioned first the resistance to interpretation of the body image as breast 
or phallus. The most common resistance is the splitting of the analysts 
words into libidinal and aggressive components. The former, relating to 
the elements of phonation and resonance, were treated as milk to the 
nursling inducing relaxation, various degrees of somnolence, finally sleep. 
The latter were equated with the ideational content and were blocked by 
the patient's simultaneous speaking, not hearing, or not grasping. b 
patient was able to express the first phase of orality, namely, sucking, "a 
blocked completely the active utilization of the content identified wi 
oral aggression, the second phase of orality. ah 

A rather typical problem seen in one patient was an inability to one 
with his abortive and multiple identifications, which were the equa 
of memory traces in patients with transference neuroses. Inasmuch 2 ii 
was fixated in passivity, this aim when applied to identification m 
be swallowed up, to lose his identity, and to end up being Md E 
He wished to be someone else, like the transference ideal, but he ud 
for the fate of his earlier self. While listening to a recording of d: ue 
ing speech he was able, by identification with the therapist P 


fluently. 
Separation anxiety seemed to lurk at 


ment, even a forward one, which immed j Me 
destructive act. The patient was able to move from part wv c 
identification with the analyst and thus was able to active EN 
siderably. His greatest difficulty was to shift from the d à E y 
with the person of the analyst to an identification in W. m e cin 
something actively from the analyst and be able to A d NE. 
active identification with a role was very difficult d dE MM = 
coping with separation anxiety (stemming from nS 
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identity or sense of self. He referred to the earliest patterns as so rigid and 
“frozen” that they are confused with constitution. As an example of this 
he quoted Margaret Ribble with regard to impairment of brain develop- 
ment because of insufficient oxygen supply resulting from inadequate moth- 
ering. He gave a clinical illustration from the psychology of the gambler 
who attempts to establish an oedipal solution through the mechanisms of 
oral magic omnipotence. The mechanism of identification is not exclu- 
sively oral but involves other forms of sensory stimulation, such as warmth, 
etc. Early starvation is very difficult to treat. Commenting on the case of 
Glauber which involved multiple and abortive identifications, he em- 
phasized the importance of ascertaining from what developmental phase 
they were derived. 

All the cases discussed were basically schizoid, passive male characters 
and infantile women. These patients all showed striking resemblances in 
behavior, symptomatology and dynamics. The development of the disorder 
depended upon the disturbance in ego development and the resultant 
abortive identifications, which were highlighted in the transference re- 
lationship. 1 


III. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC 
THERAPY 


JOHN FROSCH, M.D. 


The experienced analyst has come to anticipate recurrent general 
problems which he is expected to deal with, since they tend to arise, by 
and large, in every analysis. However, from time to time special problems 
occur which are specifically characteristic for one type of patient or clinical 
syndrome, or they may represent more special facets of general problems. 
Such special problems provide the body of this chapter. 

The papers in 1950 tend to fall into two main categories. The first 
deals with technical problems in the treatment of specific clinical syn- 
dromes, the second with more specialized types of phenomena arising in 
the general course of analytic treatment. 

Our attention is directed to the first group of papers, namely those 
dealing with technical problems in specific clinical syndromes. Here we 
find three main groups—schizophrenia, obsessive-compulsive neuroses, and 
delinquency. 


1. Clinical Syndromes 


A. Schizophrenia 
Although understanding of the structure and dynamics 
phrenia has received a great deal of psychoanalytic clarification, 
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the psycho- 
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h j Eissler, gence. etc). More recently 
Joun M. Rosen (185) has made some interesting studies on the treatment 
of schizophrenia. In a paper entitled THE SURVIVAL FUNCTION OF SCHIZO- 
PHRENIA, he discusses his concept of the meaning of schizophrenic symp- 
tomatology and the purpose of schizophrenic constructions. These are 
described at greater length in Chapter VI. Here we would like to present - 
the therapeutic implications of his formulations, as Rosen sees them. 
y Rosen believes that the schizophrenic plays a game of make-believe 
in order to conjure up the necessary imaginations to provide himself with 
the gratifications for the continuance of life—"the mirage principle.” Tech- 
nically, therefore, the schizophrenic must be considered not as an adult 
but as an infant who imparts to gratification or deprivation a feeling of 
life or death. What the real parents have failed to provide in order to 
insure proper development, the therapist must now supply in the treat- - 
ment. If the real parents had been adequate, the primary love objects could 
have been relinquished to the depths of the unconscious from whence they 
would not have again appeared in consciousness. Since this process has 
failed, the therapist must act out the role of the omnipotent parent, per 
mitting the patient to become his child, affording him an opportunity of 
reliving the infantile period under circumstances of gratification which 
will make proper development possible. In other words the therapist has 
the opportunity of bringing up the patient all over again. 


Rosen's viewpoints have been the subject of great controversy and his 
approach, although he uses classical psychoanalytic formulations, differs 
from classical psychoanalytic technique. It is therefore of particular t 
a treatment which employs only minor varia 
s described by HANNA SEGAL (204) 
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few months of army service, suffered a schizophrenic outbreak with hebe- 
phrenic and paranoid features and who appeared to be deteriorating 
rapidly. For six months prior télthe onset of treatment, he was delusional 
and hallucinatory and had complete loss of feeling of identity, sense of 
time and place, or any continuity in himself or in the world. He also had 
two series of shock treatments. After his removal from the military hospital 
toa private nursing home, regular analysis of five hours a week was begun. 
His first remarks had to do with intimations of his ideas that the world 
was being destroyed, that he had been changed, and that he was unable 
to distinguish between himself and the outside world. 


None of his delusions were interpreted to him. It was pointed out 


how cut off and misunderstood he felt. In the first interview he showed 
an inability to use symbols and this was interpreted to him repeatedly. The 
author states that this was probably the greatest single difficulty throughout 
the analysis. Segal points to the difficulty of forming or using symbols in 
schizophrenia as responsible for much of the poverty of thought and the 
intellectual dysfunction seen in this syndrome. 

Gradually the patient's picture became clear. In the main, the dis- 
connected material presented centered around two fantasies, the fantasy 
of being in prison, and the fantasy of himself and other people being 
changed. These were followed by anxieties related to fantasies about the 
world's food supply disappearing because everybody thought only of eating 
and no one took the trouble to cultivate the earth or plant new crops. 
Behind this fantasy was one related to pregnancy, which later became clear 
às a reaction of anxiety to the birth of his next younger sibling, which 
occurred when he was four. In establishing the links between these various 
fantasies the feelings connected with them were brought into the trans- 
ference. The patient responded with defense mechanisms of the most 
primitive kind: magical denial, splitting, and a series of rapid defensive 
introjections and projections. The interpretations revolved around the 
patient’s fear of involving his analyst in his psychosis and the necessity 
of isolating her. Though he rejected the interpretations, later work con- 
vinced the analyst that they had been effective. 

After three months in the Nursing Home, he was sufficiently improved 
to go home. The analysis continued in his own home. He spoke bitterly of 
his parents, reproaching them for cruelty and lack of warmth. Behind this 
was a desire to keep his imprisonment in the hospital as well as his illness 
isolated; he hoped to leave them behind in the hospital where they be- 
longed. In this phase, he wanted a great deal of reassurance. The analyst 
did not give in to his wishes, for she felt that the unconscious suspicion 
of the analyst would consequently not be analyzed but would be acted out. 

After three months of treatment at home, he came to the analyst's 
office for the rest of his analytic sessions, and a few days later lay on the 
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couch for the first time. The first six months were in the main concerned | 
with establishing an analytic situation. This was achieved by getting him 
to accept interpretations instead of satisfying the various gratifications that 
he wanted. This had to be done without the analyst’s appearing needlessly 
rude or cruel, The analyst pointed out to him in every interpretation that 
she understood what the patient wanted from her and why he wanted it 
at that particular moment, and followed up most such interpretations with 
an explanation of what her refusal meant to him. Finally he developed a . 
great skill in hiding his delusions and hallucinations, which in itself was 
partly a sign of progress. This was revealed in the analysis by his beginning 
to hide things from his analyst consciously and deliberately. 
Later work continued to deal with his principal mechanisms of de 
fense. “In particular this applies to splitting into an idealized and a per 
secuting object and to magical denial.” An interpretation could always be 
isolated so that it could be tolerated in consciousness. Gradually the ri- 
gidity of this defense lessened and a parallel clinical improvement e 
place. A considerable amount of the paper which follows is concerned wi : 
a detailed and minute analysis of two incidents which happened approxi- 
mately eighteen months after the beginning of treatment. They oe 
cerned with his very early identifications and with the operation of schiz 
»hrenic mechanisms altered by analysis. E 7 
i Segal points out the i ways in which her technique Ee 
from that used and described by such analysts as Frieda Fromm-Reichm id 
and Federn. She feels that the attitude prescribed by these, especially of 
dern, tends to deepen the already deep pathogenic split chase 
schizophrenia. She feels that it is possible not to strengthen : d Ke 
mechanisms of the patient, but to bring them into the on udi 
analyze them. In her patient the archaic and primitive MESE 
repressed, but the connections between them and objects w 
and these were amenable to analysis. 
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therapist and thus prevent further progress. The authors discuss the origin 
of this rage and its activation in the tri ent situation. 


They call attention to the well-known fact that the flattening of affect 
in schizophrenic patients is only apparent. Violent outbursts of rage fre- 
quently occur, and verbal productions are often concerned with fantasies 
of violence. Considerable affect emerges in the relationship with the thera- 
pist. Examples are given of the formulation of anxiety in the early family 
settings of three patients. One example was that of Arthur, age thirty-six, 
who had an overbearing compulsive mother who used him to gratify her 
own masculine ambitions. The father was a passive chronic alcoholic who 
was disinterested in the patient and became violent when drunk. Turning 
from the overwhelming threatening love of his mother the patient found 
only rejection from his father, whose violent outbursts he feared. He solved 
the problem by becoming a “good boy" to satisfy his mother's demands 
and to protect himself against his father. 

In all the cases the patients could turn to neither parent for support, ` 
because the parent was either too distant and rejecting, or too close, and 
menacing to the child’s sense of identity—expressed as a fear of being 
devoured. It usually takes about two years for such feelings to be expressed 
in therapy. è 

In such a setting, anxiety arises from the inability of the child to find 
answers to the questions, “Does anyone love me?” “Can I love someone?” 
and “Whom can I bedike?”—i.e., the child cannot form object relation- 
ships. The effect of lack of love and the threat to the child's identity give 
rise to anxiety, anger, and revengeful, destructive fantasies, which breed 
fear of retaliatory violence. Now the questions become “If someone loves 
me, will he destroy me?” and “If I love someone will I eventually destroy 
him?” In this manner the schizophrenic dilemma arises—love is always 
associated with rage and anxiety, and raises the question of mutual de- 
struction. The successive failures in interpersonal relationships resulting 
from this lead to psychotic breakdown. In their prepsychotic lives such 
patients make every effort to control important people in their environ- 
ment in order to ensure a constant source for their dependent and libidinal 
needs. It is in this way that they can control their aggressive impulses and 
the anxiety that goes with them. This intense need to control is a constant 
drain on the patient’s mental energies and eventually leads to the clinically 
evident impoverishment of performance and affective life. 
the above-mentioned patient established a completely 
dependent relationship with an older woman, moving into her apartment, 
living off her and demanding sexual gratification at his own pleasure. He 
Was jealous of her slightest attention to others and sought to control all.her 
behavior, resorting to violence when he felt hurt by her. The woran, y 
erated him for a while but finally ejected him. : 
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re bot d T failure. The counterhostility aroused 
destruction. The patient dh call 3 | xen E ren M: 
mechanisms to control his hostile a Jia ond = uer Me 
withdrawal and to deny dear dive fus i sidi in inh il oo 
as retreat into intellectualism, h dris mms ag Bo 
à , hypochondriasis and delusion formation 
are typical. Of course, the more mature the defenses the longer can the 
B ps averted. Ultimately, however, the vicious cycle of love 
ility leads to a break, and destructive fantasies with accompanying 
anxiety erupt into consciousness in the form of fear of being destroyed. In 
this situation; murder considered as self-defense, or suicide expressing 
destructive impulses toward others, may occur. The above patient, after 
his hated father’s death, became impotent and felt that his right side was 
dying. As anxiety grew, he developed delusions of persecution and in treat- 
ment ascribed these to the fear that people knew of his wish to kill his 
father. In all cases the wish to kill is experienced consciously as ideas of 
reference and delusions. As the restitutive defenses of delusion formation, 
hallucinations and distortions of affect come into play, anxiety is reduced. 
The authors’ therapy in such cases is analytically oriented with the 
formation of an ambivalent relationship of patient to therapist, through 
which the patient's defenses and the feelings behind them are analyzed in 
terms of the relationship and of past experiences with others. Murderous 
impulses and fear of retaliation are worked through and related to the 
past. The therapist, when confronted with such impulses and the ac ` 
companying rage, may become frightened, reacting in such a way as to 
confirm the patient's fears. This countertransference problem is a serious 


difficulty in the treatment of such patients. 


The problem of countertransference in the treatment of psychoses 15 
further explored by JAMES Mann, Doris MENZER, and CHRISTOPHER T. 
STANDISH (137) in a paper PSYCHOTHERAPY OF PSYCHOSES: SoME ATTITUDES 
IN THE THERAPIST INFLUENCING THE COURSE OF TREATMENT. In this study, 


the authors examine the unconscious motives which led the therapists to 
select schizophrenic patients. They point out how in the course of bes 
ment there is a reactivation of the repressed conflicts which origina y 

and how this led to 


played a role in attracting the therapist to the patient wr 
therapeutic complications. A more detailed presentation of the amet 2 
this paper may be found in this chapter under the heading of “Genel 
Problems of Psychoanalytic Therapy.” 
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taken by the patient as proof that his attack on the analyst was suc- 
~ cessful and the analyst had turned persecutor and was going to drive the 
ient mad. 
-— Material is presented from a chronic paranoid schizophrenic painter, 
‘age forty, who was an overt homosexual. Two years previously, he had 
terminated treatment with another analyst after three months, and soon 
afterward began to act like a young homosexual prostitute. He tried to 
- forget he was a painter, thinking of himself as a day laborer. His voices 
| could not decide who he was. He was then placed in a sanitarium for three 


: months. Soon afterward he began analysis with the author. He was com- 
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pletely inhibited in his artistic ability, and for this he blamed his first 
analyst, claiming the latter had interpreted the dark color of his pictures 
_ 48 a preoccupation with feces and smearing. Such an inexact interpreta- 
. tion, rding to Glover, has no therapeutic effect. The patient felt in- 
- tensely persecuted by it. In dreams and associations the aggressive impulses, 
Telated to fantasies of bad and poisonous feces, were continually confused 
With libidinal fantasies about good feces. Through interpretation these 
Were separated and he began to paint again. 
A dream in the course of the second analysis highlighted these points. 
A Woman was boiling and mixing old and new stools in a saucepan. The 
patient wondered whether he could distinguish between the different stools. 
In his associations the patient revealed that he felt his previous analyst 
Was interpreting what was a preoccupation with the breast, parts of him- 
self, and feces simply as a preoccupation with feces. He therefore felt that 
E analyst was mixing up food and feces and was feeding him this mixture. 
a. dream the patient was trying to differentiate between the old and 
€ces which the old woman was mixing. Rosenfeld points out that in 
the analysis of schizophrenia one of the ways in which confusional states 
BE manifest is through inexact interpretations. He indicates that 
y of the analyst's interpretations are faulty and inexact the patient’s 
E "mr as a persecutor becomes completely real to him, and 
fn E Bee Pein es processes may become activated. 

OAM g the developmental factors which lay the groundwork for 
put. Rosenfeld refers to Melanie Klein's concept of the “paranoid 
position, During the first few months of life the infant keeps the good 
jk — nbi from the bad. States of integration occur when love and 
D Bike EU toward one and the same breast with the libidinal 
ji E E dr destructive ones. Under certain conditions when 
E BE EA predominate, states may arise in which 
ibn. pt apart and the fear of destruction leads to con- 
iat. BE. related to the confusional schizophrenic states of the 
B. Roe because the destructive impulses seem to 
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As was indicated above (Chapter VI) in the confusional states of 
schizophrenia, patients are unable to differentiate between their libidinal 
and aggressive impulses, between good and bad objects. The ego is also 
involved in this state of confusion. There are two ways of overcoming thi 
confusion, The ego may regain the power of differentiating between " 
libidinal and aggressive drives, or if this normal differentiation fails, split- _ 
ting techniques as a defensive measure take place. This enables confusion 
and anxiety to disappear, but is followed clinically by a deterioration in” 
the patient’s state. In the course of treatment, when splitting becomes less 
acute, confusional states may occur and both libidinal and aggressive 1m- 
pulses become more active. The domination of the aggressive impulses will. 
interfere with attempts at recovery. There are two main reasons for the 
temporary predominance of aggressive impulses as the schizoid patient im- 
proves under analysis. (1) A great deal of aggressive energy 1s expended in 
keeping up the splitting processes. With decrease in splitting this energy 
is released. (2) Libidinal impulses are freed and seek satisfaction. Their 
frustration álso contributes to the aggressive impulses. This interferes with 
the reparative integrative function of the libidinal impulses, leading there- 
fore to a state of confusion, since object, ego and impulses are combined 2 
a faulty way. This results in a state of confusion, which may be accentua 


by inexact interpretations given by the analyst. 


The complexity of treating the psychotic patient is further WR 
by Wittram L. Prous (165) in OxsEssIVE-COMPULSIVE dd Me 
INCIPIENT SCHIZOPHRENIC. Pious calls attention to the common p he T 
non that obsessive-compulsive symptoms may mask an ue e e 
and even serve to prevent the outbreak of the more serious ma A eA 
feels that the obsessive-compulsive symptomatology 1s the sc M : 
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— | sive neurosis. The difficulty of psychoanalytic treatment of this condition 

isan established fact. The Royal Medical Society held a symposium on the 

treatment of obsessive neurosis which was published in the proceedings of 
that society. Various common problems surrounding the treatment of 
*« this stubborn syndrome were discussed. In TREATMENT OF OBSESSIVE NEU- 
ROSES, Miter (141) feels that an infinite gradation exists both in the quan- 
titative aspects of obsessional neurosis and in its qualitative aspects. There 


in order to avoid phobic symptoms, to those dominated by ruminative 
obsessional symptomatology and primarily characterized by rituals. The 
former are more responsive to analytic therapy. 

^ While accepting the value of Freudian psychodynamics in giving 
meaningful structure to character and to the various neurotic and psychotic 
disorders, Miller considers it wise to vary his therapeutic approach by the 


undesirable for dynamic reasons. In surveying his case records for the last 
twenty-five years, he notes the frequency with which presenting anxiety 
Symptoms were associated with (a) obsessional personality traits and some- 
times actual obsessional and compulsive symptoms, and (b) phobic symp- 


me into obsessional rituals of great elaboration developed for the pur- 

Js of the avoidance of the phobic situation. The possibility and advisa- 

ity of analytic treatment will rest upon recognition of these variants. 

NES obsessive ruminative states, compulsive states are much 
remissions or to the supervention of somatic anxieties. 

: The ruminative types of obsessional and those held in the grip of im- 
E uy ue cacher jai to treat by analysis. The logic of 
intelligence te y woven an maintained with a skill born of the high 
aan, wi which they are so frequently endowed. Attempts at free 
Han exo Fa met with secondary logical elaborations which act as more 
^ bok. Pi The logic is employed at most elementary levels, and if 
Sin uer x analytically by early interpretation, more primitive re- 
Reeder, os, emselves in the form of paranoid and depressive reactions, 
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chats alae p ry impu se, and if this is suddenly released a psy- 
Bbod sh, p cipitated, Obsessional and compulsive behavior in child- 

+i should not in itself be a source of pessimis but i j 
“One should make eve Tesi p m, but in young subjects 
“underlies th ery effort to ascertain whether a larval schizophrenia 
$; S the obsessional thoughts. 

$ Systematic lon 
* milder types o 


g-term analysis may be advantageously employe in 
f obsessional neurosis, particularly when characterized 


+ 


are variations in severity from the more benign obsessional states developed 


use of ancillary methods where full analysis is economically impossible or’ 


toms, and (b) phobic symptoms held with obsessional force and trans~ ` 
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by interludes or phobias held in check by obsessional-like means, unless 

constitutional factors or signs of personality immaturity are clear. Where 

the personality in general is involved and there has been an uninterrupted 
. history of maladaptation, the ego is clearly poorly developed and analysis 
» (is not likely to be fruitful. 


"Ragin SreprN (217) although recognizing the difficulties that beset 
dne in the treatment of this syndrome is somewhat more optimistic about 
the value of psychoanalytic treatment. In A DISCUSSION ON THE TREATMENT 
OF OBSESSIONAL NEUROSES, she states that one may at the very least leave the 
patient no worse off than before with such treatment. In contrast to more 
frontal attacks, psychoanalysis with its gradual approach may make it 

possible for the obsessional to shift from psychological rigidity to flexi- 
bility, with less danger. 

g She reviews psychoanalytic concepts regarding the etiology of the ob- 

sessional neuroses, with emphasis on fixation at the anal stage of develop- 
ment. She submits that so far as is known there is nothing in the obsessional 
type of defense as such, nor in the fact of anal fixation, to contraindicate 


analysis. Indeed, some obsessionals do very well, though progress is apt to 
"tbe slow. But if the personality is very rigid, this may be taken as a danger 
3 er with its defenses. Re 


signal, a warning that it may be unsafe to tamp : 
sponse to treatment would involve relinquishing the reflex type of de en 
on which the personality relies and replacing it by some more flexible an 


more reality-adapted kind of self-regulation. Great rigidity of the o 
sonality may mean that its capacity to make this readjustment is we 
e between retaining the neu- 


nonexistent. The only alternatives may b 

ois or disintegration, in which case it would be better to let matters Es 
In the handling of these patients, psychoanalysis with its gae na 
and avoidance of force may be relatively safe as compared to Kae s 
of psychotherapy, such as drug abreaction, which make gue iet d 
tack on the patient. Psychoanalysis is the only psycho d PP eo 
which offers any real hope of cure. To be afforded the wenn ADU 
up may be the patient's only chance of recovery, and i is oh des 
analyst may decide to attempt treatment even 1n very severi t 


i i i o free from risks and 
formidable one and not 
aware that the undertaking isa 
rduous. If the analyst 
that, at best, the ana da š 


lysis is bound to be lengthy an ho ET 
decides to make the attempt, hes g 


hould proceed cautiously, niger 

i Bel 
the possibility, as the case develops, impossible, 
because the patient clings to his 


i ar that his neurosis is À à 
er > ift to a less radical, more supportive 


. The physician may then shi : 
ES far hile, after which he can 


kind of psychotherapy for a w. 
at least no worse than before, perhaps better. 
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The analyst should try to determine whether analysis may enhance a 

given patient's capacity for growth. One can try to assess this from the point 
of view of the balance between internal forces or between opposed tend- 
encies, e.g., love, rage and fear, seeking for. contact and withdrawing-into | ty 
fantasy, the forces of integration and disintegration,.One might say, tent: i, 
tively, that if a personality is dominated too much by rage, it may prove too” 
hostile or bent on revenge to coóperate with treatment; or, if overly domi- nett 
nated by fear, it may prove too mistrustful, If too withdrawn, it may. prove 
inaccessible. If its powers of integration and its growth tendencies, or its a", 
Capacity to go on hoping and trying are too feeble, it may prove incapable. , * 
of development. Recovery depends on the ability to organize, integrate, 
cobrdinate purposefully and consistently, to distinguish fact from fantasy, 
present from the past, the actual from the imagined. 


Commonly occurring technical problems may assume more complex 
aspects in certain clinical syndromes. This is pointed out by Maurice 
Bouver (29) in his paper THERAPEUTIC IMPLICATIONS IN MAKING CONSCIOUS 
PENIS ENVY IN OBSESSIONAL NEUROSES OF WOMEN. 

He compares the problem of identification between female and male 
Obsessionals as this develops in the course of the analysis of an obsessional - 
neurosis in a woman. Fantasies of castrating of the analyst not only served 
the function of acquiring the latter’s penis but of establishing the analyst 
as a mother figure. In this setting the early sadomasochistic relationship 
to the mother came to the fore. It is in the working through of the latter 
that the Obsessional woman patient is able to achieve a good feminine 
identification, 

bs case of obsessional neurosis in a woman is presented and compared 
‘several other cases. Bouvet attempts to explain the favorable effect of 
tees see consciousness: the positive transference becomes 
oma v s rd NICO t aid superego’s power diminishes. These 
tf idesttcation, ifthe woman is being treated by aii ee 

emi venies g ted by a male therapist. j 
ith the mate analy st n a regremive way, then ne 
Es i Way, then on a genital level. 

Je can also transform the infantile feminine love object into a geni- 
Se eoe case ofa woman, the situation is more complex since, after 
Hec ied Wee the mother, she must orient herself toward a 

E occ A T T d ta ub oe E too, identi- 
a new feminine identification, as if the iade e a Sista 
iia a E sing un kei) of the desire to possess 
equation of aha a p g n castrate the man w: 
tion of the pri d pr = good 
prior masculine sadistic identifi 


self 
Th 
tal 


ould make possible 
mother. This occurs, as a func- 
cation, after the strength of the 
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infantile feminine superego has abated and the repressed aggressive wishes | 
against the mother have been liberated. i ' i 

The author asks whether this equation (of the analyst with the good 
mother) does not prove that the original source of aggression against men 
lies in the more primary aggression against the mother. ‘Making the one 
conscious permits liberation of the other, and the liberating'effect of the 
desire to possess the phallus becomes more ‘understandable, as does the 
change from one identification to the other, on the basis of a fundamental 
ambiguity of the image of the analyst whose masculine aspect is first the 
only one perceptible to the patient. P N e 

The first phase of the analysis was full of changing larval but definite 
manifestations of hostility against the physician. Following a dream 
this changed. The dream revealed a desire to possess the phallus as well 
as the significance of the latter. “My mother enters the ward; she speaks 
badly of me to the attendant. I am furious and leave. T enter a cobbler's 
shop in front of the hospital, and buy a pair of shoes; then suddenly Popes 
the window and cuss violently at my mother and the chief of service. The 
cobbler is the analyst, and the shod foot a phallic symbol, From this 
moment on, the positive transference became more evident: The ru 
which indirectly served the function of discharging the tension arising rom 
the desire to castrate the analyst lost their purpose. The bostile fantasies 
directly concerning the therapist become more conscious, darraie 
this dream: “I crush the head of Christ with my heels, and the pox a 
' The wish for a phallus also became more concrete: , pns. o ki 
o a penis, I have a penis between my breasts." a 
red a second, active phase of therapy. She T€ 
ssions against her pare 


nts and expressed more 
i i on 
definitely her hatred of them. Accompanying this, a We hom » 
made its appearance. The image of the male analyst, ere EF uiro 
a regressive (sadistic) masculine identification which er ted a 
impulses against the phallic mother, progressively x t : $n 
of an insufferable power, and became that of a benevo yi a 
and slightly desexualized man. On the other hand, the E m 
image underwent a parallel transformation (traceable : ue mes 
so much so that the two images blended. This was illustra ER ida 
ing dream where according to the associations, usd n er ira n 
represented simultaneously the analyst and the dv es. 
clad in a long black robe like Moliére’s physicians, airo 
ourse 3 ; nl 
Mr edd remove the robe and say, ‘Why don't you talk? 
There followed a third phase of 
mage again took on the aspec E 
at this point the context was not 


yours.’ 
breasts transforms int 
The patient now ente 


covered the aggressive obse 


analyst’s i me as at 


However, 
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the analysis. The patient now had the awareness of a feeling of tenderness 


&elf. At this point she fantasiéd pursuing the analyst in a sadistic way, suf- 
focating Him in herembtace in an infantile :child-mother relationship. 


in a cave—to quote only one'example. This period was revived following 
adredin in which the image of the analyst and the father was opposed to 
the maternal image. The analyst was pictured as a powerful king, the 
mother as'a humible laundress. 

This is.the formulation which the author made after studying this 
fragment of an analysis. In closing he insists on the analysis of anal and 
oral compülsions which become discernible after analyzing this strong 
pregenital ‘oedipus conflict. The relations between the patient and her 
father in the dream above are essentially of an oral character; the king 
offers an inVitation to a banquet. Dreams of transformation of a breast 
into a penis point in the same direction. This transposing of oral ag- 
gression from the breast to the penis speaks in favor of the thesis advanced 
above. The following is a description of the patient's state at the moment 
when this relation ends; great improvement of behavior and of effective 


disappearance, of obsessions, accompanied by a feeling of liberation. At 
the time of writing, the analysis was still in progress. An examination of 
the family relationship and its effects on the patient's subsequent object 
+ felationship is presented in Chapter VI. 


C. Delinquency ' 
Kate Friedlander and K. R. Eissler have explored extensively prob- 


lems connected with the treatment of the delinquent. In a paper Eco- 


RS 
T YCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC TREATMENT OF 
ELINOL 


schizoph 


renia at times requires variations in psychoanalytic techniqu 
TAND psy M gue n 


treatment of delinquency. 
THE ge Ses which achieves the desired result with the least devia- 
Pam A) the model should be preferred, the degree of deviation being 
E £ aa With delinquents, a very wide deviation is often 
inh. p eed, even the concept of transference must be modified to 
DN es emotional prerequisites which the patient should acquire in 
nas carry out his role in the treatment. Thus one may speak of “ 
ng" the transference. 


: Treatment of delinquents falls into two phases, 
Which the main 
rea] 


creat- 


i l an initial one, in 
goal is the establishment of transference, and which is 


ly a preparatory phase, and the second, analysis proper. Unlike the 


neurotic, i 
otic, in whom transference occurs automatically, the delinquent 
k 3 


which'she had not experienced before and against which she defended her- 


Dreams'weré accompanied by revival of fearful fantasies; thieves hidden . 


a. a e s: Š i : i ‘ 
contact outside and within the treatment situation, amelioration, if not 


JENTS, K. R. Etsster (48) points out that just as the treatment of 
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because of the narcissistic quality of his personality, requires active meas- 
aes on the part of the analyst to create positive transference reactions. 
"e closer the treatment approaches the second phase, the closer does this 
transference" approximate the transference of neurotics. 
à The delinquent will establish a working relationship only if he experi- 
ences the analyst as an omnipotent being, whose role is a completely benign 
one. This point is illustrated by the example of a seventeen-and-one- 
half-year-old girl sent into analysis because of promiscuity, alcoholism, 
and scholastic failures. She opened the analysis by informing the analyst 
that she intended to seduce him, felt assured of success, and would, if she 
failed, be too unhappy to continue treatment. She was incapable of asso- 
ciating freely, and continually sought to arouse censure by provocative 
behavior. Although the analyst tried, by indicating his understanding of 
her impulses, to reduce the self-destructive character of her activities, the 
patient repeatedly created situations of increasing difficulty which threat- 
ened to overtax his ingenuity. He was forced to get up at night to take 
her home from bars, etc. In the fifth month of treatment she called in the 
middle of the night from her room in a women’s hotel to which she had 
taken a drunken lesbian who refused to leave. The girl was sure the 
analyst could not help her and that her situation was irreparable. Much 
to her surprise, the analyst obtained the services of a female social worker 
who was able to remove the homosexual woman from the hotel. 
Following this episode the patient stopped drinking and there was 
no further promiscuity. There was, of course, no personality change, but 
her delinquent behavior ceased and her symptomatology began to ap- 
proach that of a neurosis. Increased tolerance of anxiety without Mini 
into aggressive behavior brought her closer to a state 1n which md 
could begin. All this was due to the fact that, in spite of all her ingeniou 
planning, the analyst had succeeded in solving her problem for her, eue 
her with the feeling that he would be strong enough to protect her in any 
future situation—that he was an omnipotent, benign being. ification 
Omnipotence must be viewed under a variety of aspects. Grati 2 d 
of powerful (omnipotent) instinctual drives may cause the Rn Se 
omnipotent. The superego also insists on its omnipotence, a Mer 
claim of religious and ethical systems to eternal alay AES. 
reality may be seen as an unassailable, omnipotent force. d 5s 1 m 
one finds pathology of the feeling of omnipotence. They MET S originate 
feelings of omnipotence and of extreme inferiority. Both fee Wu ee 
"from the closeness of their psychic processes to the pleasure prin x ic ie 
* it may be concluded that the crucial traumata must ae nad 2 iil 


d i i i delinquent must s 
A phase of infantile omnipotence. The wie 
dp e in a situation in which he expected help or prote 


trous experienc a : Aes 
from someone he had endowed with omnipotent powers. Hi 


ma "e 
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at the mercy of a hostile environment which threatens imminent destruc- 
tion, ahd escapes from panic into aggressive behavior. LUE 

Thus in the analytic relationship the patient creates a situation 
comparable to the traumatic situation of childhood. If he can be carried 
by the analyst without trauma, the early situation loses its compelling 
effect on his behavior, and the patient may be able to abstain from 
aggressive behavior. The repeated éxperience that the trauma does not 
occur leads him to trust the omnipotent authority and to integrate the 
idea that such authority may be benign to him. In other words, he be- 
comes capable of shifting some of his own omnipotence to the therapist, as 
he had never been able to do to parent or authority figures in the past. 

Another significant element in the psychic structure of the delinquent 
is the role of the new and the familiar. For him, only the new has a positive 
emotional value, while he is unable to enjoy the familiar. In contrast, the 
schizophrenic feels at ease only in (subjectively) familiar situations. The ' 
delinquent is driven toward experiencing the unknown; the uninteresting 
and boring is repugnant to him, as though boredom were a harbinger of 
death. He must be stimulated far more than the average person in order to 
Experience a sense of well-being. Thus the analyst must be able to surprise 
the delinquent:patient in order to keep him interested in the therapeutic 
Situation. This should be begun as early in treatment as possible. as 

As an example, the author cites a twenty-five-year-old gambler whom 
he stunned in the first hour by insisting that the patient's father give the 
patient an annual amount of money for gambling purposes, in order not to 
endanger his health. This new attitude on the part of a physician inevitably 
aroused the patient's interest and curiosity. 

The reason for this need of the delinquent for new experiences may 
Perhaps be found in Anna Freud's observation that at a time of accelerated 
*go development the child has difficulty in letting go of his activities, and 
is fascinated by the newness of his experiences. The delinquent may be 

Xated at this phase of development. The problem is, however, more com- 
Plex, because actually all the delinquent's new and surprising experiences 
are really the same old things repeated over and over again. Thus he ap- 
Pears to need to reassure himself that what seems new and 
really familiar—ie, he defends himself 
new, which he equates with the traumatic 

In conjunction with this 


surprising is 
against experiencing the really 


D problem arises the question of the develop- 
menta] discovery of the ego, of which little is known. It seems most likel 


that the child first discovers the outer world and conquers it by projecting | 
mself, and only later has awareness of his own ego. These processes. E 


Probably run parallel courses, and it is conceivable that in normal de- 


M s í 
ao external reality becomes meaningful only to the extent that 
18 correlated progress in the discovery of the ego. The delinquent has 
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regressed from the phase of ego discovery to the previous one of preoccupa- 
tion with external reality. The delinquent suffers from an incapacity to 
observe himself; his attention must always be directed outward. His pre- 
occupation with new and surprising reality experiences is a defense against 
the emergence of new and surprising internal experiences. Thus his sup- 
posed "inability to learn from life experiences" is merely a reluctance to 
give the familiar its place; once he does so he has no difficulty in learning. 

Another problem that arises in the treatment of delinquents is their 
tendency to accept only the concrete part of reality as valid. In men, this 
appears as a conviction that only the receipt of money constitutes proof of 
love, while in women it takes the form of a feeling that only a man who 
loves them sexually has positive feelings toward them. Thus receiving 
money and sexual promiscuity in delinquents is of importance to them 
far beyond the mere gratification of impulse. These attitudes are based 
on repetition of oral attitudes in which the mother's love is measured in 
quantities of food. 

In the treatment of male delinquents the author has invariably found 
it necessary to give them money at one time or another. No positive feel- 
ings can be elicited without this move; it must be made carefully and be a 
complete act of giving, with no pressure from the patient and at an un- 
expected time, and with no conditions attached to the gift. It must be an 
act suggestive of the all-giving mother. With the female the problem is 
more difficult, for obvious reasons. It is possible, however, to permit the 
patient to maintain the belief that the therapist harbors sexual desires 
toward her, while convincing her that it would be mutually inadvisable 
for a sexual relationship to be formed. Thus she seems to see a man, 
ardently desiring her, restraining his impulses for her benefit. 

Thus whereas the male, accustomed to being rebuffed in his desire 
for money, must be gratified, the female, used to having men succumb to 
her only too gladly, must be refused. In this she finds the first experience 

_ of being loved on a nonconcrete level. This fixation on the concrete is one 
of the most difficult obstacles in the treatment of delinquents. 

The treatment of the delinquent has, in its initial phase, a great 
parameter. After it has been pursued, the second phase, of analysis proper, 
can be carried out. All that the first phase can accomplish is abatement 
of delinquent symptoms and the replacement of aggression by anxiety. 

i It was regularly found, however, that after conclusion of the first phase 
it was impossible to induce the patient to accept the very different tech- 
nique of the second phase. He appeared in every way to be ready for it, 
but could not seem to submit to frustration from the samë person from 
whom he had received so many gratifications in the past. Tn such a case, 
a change in analysts is necessary, and, if this can be carried out without a 
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repetition of the first phase, then the latter has been a success, and is a 
necessary part of the analysis of the delinquent. 

There are two danger points in this technique—one, that it may pre- 
cipitate acting out, and two, that it may lead to the exploitation of the 
analyst. It is a technique that places great burdens on the therapist which 
accounts for the widespread pessimism concerning the treatment of de- 
linquents. Schizophrenics have a better chance of getting therapy than 
have delinquents. One would expect that it would be easier for the thera- 
pist to identify himself with the delinquent, whose pathology is in the 
development of the superego, than with the schizophrenic, whose defect 
is at a more primitive level. But our understanding of dreams makes it pos- 
sible to empathize with the pathology of the schizophrenic, since in a 
sense we share his waking experiences in our nightly dreams, while the 
life of the delinquent is foreign to us. Further, identification with the de- 
linquent threatens our own system of moral values since this is a relatively 
recent acquisition, while it is safe to study delusions and hallucinations. 
For these reasons, the author suggests, it is easier for the therapist to 
identify himself with schizophrenics than with delinquents, whose psychic 
functions are far less severely injured. 


2. Special Phenomena Arising in Treatment 

We now turn our attention to the second group of papers in this 
chapter, those dealing with more special types of phenomena arising in 
the course of treatments. The papers tend to fall into three groups; those 
dealing with particular characterological traits presenting problems in 
technique, papers on special kinds of transference reactions and finally 
those dealing with specific types of resistance. 


A. Special Characterological Traits 
As interest in character analysis has grown, attention has been increas- 
ingly directed to the phenomenon of acting out. Although this symptom 
presents itself to some extent in every analysis, there are conditions 
Whose whole analytic course and clinical picture are characterized by acting 
‘Out. The behavior of this type of patient has come to represent a very diffi- 
cult technical problem. PHYLLIS GREENACRE (77), in her paper GENERAL 
PRoBLEMs or Actinc Our, discusses certain techniques for the manage- 
ment of acting out as well as some of the genetic factors behind it. 
. The three known techniques for the management of acting out are 
Interpretation, prohibition, and strengthening of the ego. Greenacre main- 


tains that in view of the poor ego structure, the positive transference should 


be especially ell established before any id content is interpreted. Such 


Positive transference is usually easy to achieve, for the patients are affec- 


tively hungry and will tend to form an intense and even too demanding 
relationship with the analyst. They readily sense and exploit a sympathetic 


it were true is to make it true). The readiness to act is itself made the sub- — 
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countertransference. However, the rapport may not be sufficiently stable 
to permit analysis. 

Interpretation of the narcissism must be begun early and explored 


patiently, especially the tacit reliance on magic (to make it look as though | 


ject of scrutiny and directs attention to the underlying anxiety which the 
action is intended to conceal. The use of body language and symptomatic 
acts as means of communication is demonstrated to the patient; the extent 
to which these preverbal contents can be converted into verbal expressive- 
ness seems to be variable. 

Of special importance is the unconscious disposition of analysts to 
provoke, approve, or punish acting out. The entire problem is of particular 
importance in dealing with conversion hysteria, in which acting out is 
one of the signs that this disorder may really belong to the narcissistic - 
neuroses. 

Greenacre then discusses the genesis of the phenomenon of acting out. 
In addition to factors in the development of acting out that were outlined pL 
by Fenichel—viz., oral fixation, constitutional mobility and severe early 
traumata—Greenacre emphasizes visual sensitization producing a bent 
for dramatization (derived from exhibitionism and scoptophilia), and a 
largely unconscious belief in the magic of action. The need for dramatiza- 
tion is related to magical activities that would make things look as though 
they were true by imitative approximation. 

Genetically, in these cases, there may be a distortion in the relation 
of action to speech and verbalized thought, arising most often from severe 
disturbances during the second year. Acting out is often accompanied by - 
a large number of linguistic difficulties—slips, malapropisms, puns, etc. 
The problem of sphincter control, which is important during the same 
phase of development, leaves its imprint on the symptoms. As a result, 
speech functioning may be exploited by or diverted into services other than 
those of communication; inhibition of speech and almost complete de- 
pendence on action may follow. Increased reliance on looking as a form of 


rapport may be among the consequences, so that scoptophilic-exhibitionis- 
tic character elements will be strengthened. y 


à Chronic acting out as a repetition of past events and transference re- - 
lationships from the second year is accompanied by other evidence of 
narcissistic weakness of the ego, such as a tendency to exaggerated and 
detached fantasies which manifest defects in the sense of reality. 

M d E ud m of acting out by a homosexual patient in analysis 
erstanding of the relationship between jealousy and homo- 


sexuality. i 
vos ux DANIEL LAGACHE (121), in a paper entitled HowosrxuALITY AND 
» presented an interesting problem which arose while he was 
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treating a homosexual. In the course of the analysis, at the patient's re- 
quest, the analyst interviewed his fiancée. Following this interview, the 
patient became extremely jealous of the analyst and fantasied numerous 
heterosexual situations between the analyst and the fiancée. The analysis 
revealed that the jealousy was a defense against the patient's passive homo- 
sexual fantasies about the analyst. In this manner, the author overcomes 
the apparent incompatibility between overt homosexuality and jealousy. 
The author starts out with the following statement, “Psychoanalytic re- 
search shows that there is a dynamic incompatibility between jealousy and 
homosexuality. On the one hand, jealous behavior is in part a defense 
against homosexual tendencies; on the other, homosexuality is in part a 
defense against jealousy." Jealousy and homosexuality may therefore func- 
tion as defenses against each other. This is an apparent incompatibility, 
which the author in discussing the analytic development of his patient 
reconciles by indicating that what the jealousy is a defense against was not 
the overt “pseudo-active homosexuality” but the patient's passive homo- 
sexual wishes which meant castration for him. The patient was an overt 
“active” homosexual, who in the course of the analysis, became engaged to 
be married and asked the analyst to meet his fiancée and to give him his 
Opinion of her. The analyst did see her. The visit was preceded by the 
patient’s reporting a dream of homosexual contact with the analyst, the 
first since beginning the treatment. The visit was followed by an explosion 
of jealousy and accusations of infidelity. The author indicates that super- 
ficially it seemed that the appearance of heterosexual jealousy was a sign 
of improvement, but analysis revealed that this was a rather superficial 
evaluation of the situation. The jealousy was in effect a resistance to the 
analysis of the true core of the patient’s overt homosexuality, namely, that 
the latter was “pseudo activity” covering passive homosexuality which to 
the patient meant castration. The author points out that even the attempt 
at marriage was in itself a defense against the patient's passive homosexual 
fantasies toward the analyst. In the same way the jealousy was a defense 
against this problem. It was only by treating the jealousy as such rather 
than as a sign of heterosexuality and improvement that the patient could 


be analyzed successfully. 


Just as acting out may characterize the habitual behavior of a patient 
in analysis, so may other characterologic traits manifest themselves 
throughout the treatment in connection with special situations. N. LIONEL 
BurrzsreN, RurH S. E1sster AND K, R. EISSLER (23) in EMERGENCE or Hip- 
DEN Eco TNpENcIEs DuRING DREAM ANALYsis concluded that the manner 
in which dream analysis is approached by the patient may reflect a basic 
Character trait which in the initial stages of the analysis may become 
manifest only in relation to dream material. 
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One of the patients, an obsessional character, handled dreams 
witha technique which distinctly repeated a basic pattern of his life history. 
“His associations would go to a certain point and then he would drop the 
entire subject." His life pattern was characterized by moving from one city 
to another, he changed to four different medical specialties, one after the 
other, he practiced coitus interruptus, etc. The authors show "that in 
some instances, by his way of manipulating the dream, the patient may 
usher in certain fundamental particularities of his ego structure which 
are brought into full light only after prolonged analysis, but made their 
appearance in the initial phases of the treatment in no other situation but 
that of dream analysis." 

Three clinical cases are reported. One is that of a thirty-nine-year-old 
woman who had made a poor adjustment in all phases of her existence. It 
was clear from the beginning that she was at least a borderline case; a 
definite diagnosis of a paranoid condition could not be made. The patient 
had an active and elaborate dream life which she reported without marked 
restraint, although she never spontaneously commented upon her dreams 
and resisted any attempt at working with the dream material. When atten- 
tion was drawn to her dreams, she reacted with panic and rage and some- 
times jumped up from the couch to huddle in a corner. In retrospect, the 
authors believe that they made an avoidable mistake by classifying this 
attitude as an aspect of an anal character (overevaluation of productions, 
fear of devaluation) and that a correct understanding would have led to 
the patient's most essential disturbances. “Her specific reaction expressed 
an intolerable fear lest she destroy a part of herself by looking at the dream 
and lest simultaneously, by being looked at and discussed, the dream might 
come alive and destroy her.” (The early stages of her analysis were taken 
up with pregenital fixations of a scoptophilic and sadomasochistic nature, 
though it was not recognized until later that destructive fantasies were 
behind the scoptophilic impulse.) More material from the latter stages of 
the analysis is adduced to show the narcissistic nature of the disorder 
which was initially mute clinically and manifested only in relation to 
dream analysis. The initial attitude toward dream analysis served the 
purpose of resistance, but sporadically brought the central issue of a latent 
psychosis to the surface. 

The second case concerns a twenty-eight-year-old nurse with an ery- 
throphobia who in the early phases of treatment gave no indication of the 
ego pathology subsequently discovered. This was first hinted at by her 
attitude toward dreams which she reported (from the beginning) with the 
pear, “Thad a peculiar dream,” or ended the account of the dream with, 
aes ate b Kad subsequent course of the analysis justified 
vba pE si ps at first only by her stereotyped, guarded approach 

paranoid condition underlay the seemingly hysterical 


Aw 
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; erythrophobia. The third patient, in her middle thirties, who suffered 


from depression and anxiety, approached her dreams by repeating the 
manifest content. This served the purpose of denial. Later in the analysis 
relevant historical material was obtained concerning the repetitive defense 
used to deny and depersonalize. 

All three patients revealed an ego level during dream analysis which 
was effectively hidden in all other life situations. The particular ego struc- 
ture became a stumbling block to the treatment. The authors ask two 
questions which they do not feel they can answer immediately: 1. Why did 
this ego structure come to the fore just in the process of dream analysis? 
Is it related to personality peculiarities or to something in the dream which 
provokes the ego to deal with the dream with an archaic defense? 2. What 
is the new structure which came to the fore in the clinical instances de- 
scribed? The authors believe that they are dealing with what Freud called 
the ego modification. These clinical observations gain importance from the 
viewpoint that a guide to the depth of ego modification is obtained early 
in the analysis and shows “where to look for the battlefield on which 
the decisive analytic battle will be fought.” 


It is often a difficult problem to decide in the course of an analysis 
when a certain characterologic trait should or should not be considered a 
part of the patient’s neurosis and therefore material for analysis. FERNAND 
Lrcnar (127) wrestles with this problem in a particularly delicate area— 
namely, religiosity. In his paper Neurosis AND Reticrosrry he states that 
religiosity or the tendency toward veneration of a superior being should 
not necessarily be designated as neurotic and as such analyzed. 

Religiosity, according to Lechat, cannot be considered an abnormal 

fact, since it is of such universal character, whatever the philosophical 
content may be. It is an expression of a general need and whether it is 
neurotic or not does not have to be decided in the course of individual 
therapy. 
Religiosity has undergone transformations through the ages accord- 
ing to the evolution of societies, from a syncretic conception to an analytic 
Situation and finally to the present synthetic conception. These three 
phases are reproduced in the evolution of each individual, ontogenesis 
repeating phylogenesis; thus the criterion of normalcy of religiosity is its 
degree of maturity in terms of approaching the final state of synthesis. 

This particular point has little importance in itself in diagnosis, since 
religiosity would be healthy in an individual who is mentally healthy, and 
morbid in a neurotic. It will never be a unique symptom as such and its 
morbidity will be but the effect of the neurosis. It will never be a cause 
although in a syndrome it could lend specific coloring. — — 

The neurotic character of a given form of religiosity will become evi- 
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dent when it shows the transposition of the infantile parental image onto 
the divinity. The individual then conducts himself in a religious way 
according to his fixation. 

Morbid or symptomatic religiosity should attract the attention of the 


analyst. It would be a reflection of the neurosis and a study of its form and ` 
B . t H " 
contents would give very reliable information about the structure of the 


ego, traumas, points of pregenital fixation, defense mechanism of the ego, 
and the preventive or coercive ones of the superego. The analyst should 
always remember that symptomatic religiosity is, for the individual, a 
means of balance and security of which he cannot be deprived without 
risking a dangerous disequilibrium. On account of this, anything that 
would appear like an attack on his beliefs will provoke in such an indi- 
vidual resistance from which it will be difficult to depart. Symptomatic 
religiosity cannot become more rational than an obsessional theme. 

What happens with religiosity in the course of an analysis? This de- 
pends only on its quality. If it is morbid, it will undergo change, like other 
neurotic symptoms and will resolve itself without being touched. If it is 
healthy, there is no reason why it should disappear. However, it is only 
infrequently that one finds this to be the case in a neurotic. 


It is of no importance whether or not the analyst himself believes as 


long as he remains within the rules of genuine neutrality. If religiosity 
is neurotic, it is a symptom which he has to treat like any other. If it is 
healthy, he does not have to take account of it. In short, the only mission 
of the analyst is to reach the focal point of the analysis and to leave the 
superstructures to their own destiny. Atheistic analysts are more capable 
than many ministers of converting neurotic religiosity into healthy re- 
ligiosity as long as their technique is correctly applied. Morbid religiosity 


as well as morbid love, morbid aggressivity, etc., has to be regarded as a 
phenomenon which one must not destroy but cure. 


B. Special Transference Reactions 


Transference manifestations have general similarities enabling the : 


analyst to recognize their appearance. Difficult as it is at times to follow the 
many subtleties of the transference this is presumed by some authors to be 
multiplied by the occurrence of “telepathic” phenomena in the course of 
PEN: Whether or not telepathy as such is a province for psychoanalytic 

, in recent years certain authors (Eisenbud, Ehrenwald, Fodor, 
Pederson-Krag) have called attention to phenomena whose appearance in 
the p of analysis has at times been left unexplained. According to these 
a m PE s Mc may be attributed to certain circumstances in 
Lg ansference. J. EHRENWALD (46) discusses this problem 

18 paper PRESUMPTIVELY TELEPATHIC INCIDENTS DURING ANALYSIS. 
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The author offers three principle criteria by which an “occurrence’s” 
telepathic nature is to be determined: (1) The criterion of statistical sig- 
nificance. It can be shown by the statistical method that an apparent coin- 
cidence of two contemporaneous sets of mental events cannot be due to 
chance alone. (2) The criterion of specificity or uniqueness. Finding in each 


of the two sets of mental events such a combination of distinctive features 


that coincidence due to chance alone can be ruled out without resort to 
the mathematical method. (3) The criterion of psychological significance. 


The telepathic interpretation of the coincidence of two contemporaneous 


sets of mental events in conjunction with the collateral evidence derived 
from similar observation may lead to a "consistent system of rational be- 
liefs in which each part lends support to every other part” and thus may 
attain a high degree of credibility of its own. 

Rhine’s statistical card experiments at Duke University can be cited 
as examples of evidence of the first type. The majority of observations 
described by psychoanalytic authors are chiefly of the third type. Those 
described in this article are based in part on the criterion of specificity 
and in part on the argument of psychological significance. 

The “telepathic” patient was an obsessional neurotic, who was in 
analysis approximately six months at the time the “telepathic” incidents 
occurred. One of these related to a dream: “A man made a window for the 
cellar bathroom to let in light and fresh air. I thought the window would 


be too large. Then I thought: no it would be too small. Finally I thought 


it would be all right. I thought I would let him have a fur coat at a reduced 
price so I could show him my gratitude. But I could not do it because of 
my father.” The patient’s associations related to the analysis letting in light 
on his unconscious material, the man who fixed the cellar being the analyst. 

Prior to the dream the analyst had been concerned with installing an 
air conditioning unit in his office. In talking with the engineer he had re- 
marked that his office was like a cellar with very little air and light and had 


expressed some concern about the unit’s reducing the size of his only win- 
dow. The engineer reassured him that the window would look larger and 
the therapist had finally concluded that it would make little difference. 
The motif of the fur coat related to the analyst’s wife (who also acted as 
his secretary) who had wanted to ask the patient (who was in the fur busi- 
ness) to recondition her fur coat although the patient was unaware of this. 


Besides obvious references to the transference relationship, this dream 
contained three specific items that showed close correspondence to what 
had been the analyst's own emotionally colored thoughts at the time the 
dream occurred: (1) reference to letting light and air into the cellar; (2) 
reference to the size of the window; (3) the analyst’s repressed desire to ask 
the patient for a favor in connection with his wife’s fur coat. It is the com- 
bination of several elements and their correspondence with a number of 
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+ 
interlacing elements in the analyst's own mind which is suggestive of the 


dream's telepathic nature. 

Several other “telepathic” occurrences are presented by the author who 
suggests some conditioning factors for telepathy in the psychoanalytic 
situation: (1) the patient's positive transference; (2) the analyst's counter- 
transference; (3) the patient's greatly enhanced desire to coóperate with 
the analyst in something he knew to have been of special interest to the 
analyst (he had read the analyst's book on telepathy); (4) offering telepathic 
experiences as resistance. 

"The author then examines the removal of a "barrier" that permits the 
emergence of heteropsychic (telepathic) experiences. In this case the break- 
through was due to the temporary weakening of the barrier, affecting only 
limited areas of the ego, and was possibly helped by the release of early 
infantile material encouraged at that period of the treatment. However, 
the demonstrable telepathic elements were only a fraction of the total 
repressed material that had broken through the boundaries of the ego at 
that time. 

k Since two of the telepathic incidents described involved the analyst's 
wife, the author states that the patient-doctor relationship besides being 
determined by the dynamics of transference and countertransference (in- 
cluding the occasional two-way leakage of heteropsychic material), may be 
further complicated by telepathic leakage from other persons and that the 
classical concept of the doctor-patient operating in an isolated system is no 
longer tenable. He feels that it is replaced by the concept of a “vastly 
expanded field” of heteropsychic influences which may or may not impinge 
on both patient and analyst and thus modify the psychoanalytic situation. 


Acute states of disturbance frequently arise in analysis, reflecting some 
activity in the transference relationship. Leo H. BARTEMEIER (9) studies 
one such situation which is represented by ILLNEss FOLLOWING DREAMS. 
He feels that: (1) dreams followed by acute reactions presage momentous 
events in the transference relationship, they are attempts to deal with the 
very core of the patient’s neurosis; (2) that the problems were stirred up 
by the work of the therapy; (3) the dreams provide a clue to the acute 
reactions; (4) since the remnants of the dream day are always present, it 
seems probable that they are the precipitating cause of the acute reactions, 
consequently they must be established and understood more thoroughly 
than usual. 

In Bartemeier's experience are included migraine, skin lesions, an 
acute anxiety state, and an agitated depression. There is a brief account of 


the literature, starting with Freud's The Interpretation of Dreams. Freud 


refers to Fere's notion of the dream as an etiologic mechanism in the pro- 
duction of a hysterical paralys 


is. Freud maintained, of course, that the 


7 
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same mechanisms are at work in the formation of neurotic symptoms as 


those which turn the latent dream thoughts into the manifest dream. 
Analysts lost interest in the acute symptoms following dreams until 1910 
when G. A. Waterman erroneously concluded that dreams caused symp- 
toms. Ernest Jones in 1911 stressed the near relationship of the dream and 
the symptom, their common origin and the absence of causal relation 
despite the temporal relation. In 1947, H. I. Kupper recovered the dreams 
of patients under hypnosis to show that somatic symptoms were substitutes 
for anxiety. 

Bartemeier then reports his cases briefly. For example, an obsessional 
patient had a dream of crying followed by migraine which initiated the 
working through of his hostility against his mother and thence the allevia- 
tion of his obsessional thoughts. The dream and the acute reaction repre- 
sented a crisis in his analysis and were both manifestations of a marked 
change in the transference relationship which had been under way for 
several days. The second case concerns a dream of the development of a 


' skin disease. This was followed by a later development of skin lesions on | 


the face, which in turn led to analysis of the financial aspects of the trans- 
ference relationship. Both the dream and the acute skin reactions were 
attempted solutions of the nuclear conflict. Still another case involved a 
young mother who awakened in terror from a dream in which she was 
helpless to prevent the drowning of her second daughter. An acute reaction 
of a state of detachment followed this dream, which turned out to be a 
repetition in miniature of a previous psychotic break. The fourth case is 
that of a young woman who dreamed that her girl friend had been mur- 
dered and that she and her mother were dismembering the corpse and 
trying to conceal the crime. This was followed by an acute agitated depres- 
sion. It was discovered that events just prior to the dream had activated 
an infantile situation with her mother and her younger sister, and that the 
dream and the psychosis were the last means of attempting a solution of 
the conflict which had been activated some time before. 


C. Special Types of Resistance 

There are certain common resistances which one anticipates in the 
course of most analyses. To these may be added the very special charactero- 
logical resistances of the patient which frequently contain the core of his 
neurosis. Such a resistance is discussed by RALPH R. GREENSON (80) in his 
paper, THe Morner 'ToNcuE AND THE Mornrn. His patient developed a 
resistance to speaking her native tongue when she approached material 
which related to hostility toward her mother. 

The patient was a thirty-five-year-old woman who sought help bec 
she was unable to sleep in the same room with anyone and was afraid of 
becoming addicted to drugs. In the course of analysis her symptoms dis- 


cause 


N 


' use in English because they were much “cleaner” led to the anal 
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appeared when she started a relationship with a married man (transfer- - 
ence). She became addicted to her lover, which served the purpose of a 
defense. When vague material concerning phobias of childhood appeared, — 
the character of the resistance changed. Whereas previously she had talked 

fluently and had had many vivid dreams, there now appeared hours in 

which she had little to say and she experienced difficulty in remembering 

dreams. This was aggravated when attempts were made to talk about her. 
mother, against whom she expressed open hostility. She became reluctant | 
to speak in German, contrary to her former attitude. She recounted a 
dream: "I dreamed of a glass bowl and a baby girl was drowning in it. 
I wondered if the baby girl were dead. The baby had drops of water an 

honey on its face and I felt a great love for it." After an initial interpreta- 
tion concerning childhood fears, the patient recalled having had the same 
dream in German. Now she did not wish to speak in German because she | 
feared recalling what she wanted to forget. The positive transference 
changed toa negative one and the analyst became the critical mother figure. 
The obscene words she was afraid to say in German but which she could 


of her feelings toward the preoedipal phallic mother, and a final renu 

ciation of her lover. Greenson points to the maneuver of using a second” 
language and compares it with Ferenczi’s paper on obscene language and . 
childhood expressions. Freud demonstrated that obscene words force one — 
to think of the thing referred to in a concrete and realistic way. Obscene - 
words are pregenital and retain their visual hallucinatory character. In the 
case described the language problem included the mother tongue, which 
was the pregenital language and the bearer of unresolved conflicts. The 
new language helped to build a defensive system against her past infantile , 
life, and helped to maintain in repression and isolation the oedipal and 

anal material. However, the recovery of attitudes and feelings concerning | 
the preoedipal mother was what permitted final resolution of the neurosis. 
Greenson suggests that the actual anatomical tongue of the mother offers 
a concrete substitute for the conception of the phallic mother. 

Using this case as a springboard, Greenson deals with the question of ] 
the validity of the relationship between mother and mother tongue. An- 
thropological data are mentioned which stress that in societies where 
women speak a different language from men, the mother's language is. 
usually first taught to all the children by the mother, and- only later do 
n boys learn the father's language. Clinical material is brought to the 
ore to show that speech disorders center around oral-exhibitionistic and 
anal-sadistic conflicts. Mention is made of Glauber’s contention that the 
decisive factor for the development of the stutterer is a disturbed oral | 
relationship of the mother toward the child. Sapir and Isakower’s work | 
stresses the importance of the auditory sphere in establishing permanent 
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introjection. Likewise, Stengel's work on “Learning a New Language" is 
quoted to show that the acquisition of a new language is also determined 
by the outcome of the early relationship to the mother. These references 
to the literature establish the connection between the mother relationship 
and speech. 


IV. PSYCHOANALYTIC ASPECTS OF OTHER 
PSYCHIATRIC THERAPIES 


BERNARD BANDLER, M.D. 


A survey of the psychoanalytic aspects of other therapies such as or- 
ganic therapy, group therapy, and psychotherapy, reveals two major trends 
of interest. The first is the theoretical application of the concepts of psycho- 
analysis in order to achieve understanding of the clinical phenomena 
studied. The second trend is the practical application of the concepts of ` 
psychoanalysis in order to modify and improve techniques of treatment. 
The concepts themselves have not been questioned as the result of ex- 
perience in other therapies and although the need for new concepts has 
been raised in group therapy no new theoretical formulations have been 


suggested. 


The work in the organic therapies during 1950, in the main, follows 
the trend of theoretical application of psychoanalytic concepts in order 
to achieve understanding. JAN FRANK (65) applies his psychoanalytic ün- 
derstanding to some aspects of lobotomy, basing his conclusions on obser- 
vations derived from six years’ experience with over 300 cases. In his study 
Some ASPECTS or LOBOTOMY (PREFRONTAL LeUCOTOMY) UNDER PsycHo- 

ANALYTIC ScRUTINY, he mentions the case of a thirty-one-year-old male obses- 
sional who had been in analysis for more than two years, with no change 
in his symptoms. The analyst advised lobotomy. Six months later the au- 
thor tried to continue the analysis, but neither with him nor with the 
previous analyst could the patient now produce free associations. “His 
behavior and productions were like a travesty of the desired analytic result 
^.» viz. the loosening of the grip of an inexorable superego.” A with- 
drawn ruminating recluse before the operation, the patient now tortured 
his environment with similar obsessive rituals. : 

: Although lobotomized patients may maintain conventional good 
manners and morality, they lack empathy, and therefore tend to be 
tactless and egotistic. They show inertia and difficulty in adjusting to new 
situations. They are unaware of these difficulties. 


of decreased ability to master reality, there occurs a constriction and hyper- 
cathexis of ego boundaries (Federn). This constriction is manifested in 
lack of spontaneity and initiative. Simultaneously there is a peculiar type 
of regression and diffusion of libidinal instincts: a loss of love-play and 
tender expressions, which is replaced by a demanding, clinging attitude 
toward the partner. Autoplasticity is diminished: there is no creative work 
or artistic experience. Dreams and daydreams are less frequent and are of 
the infantile wish-fulfilling type. 

The operation seems to gratify unconscious self-mutilation wishes in 
guilt-ridden patients, and might satisfy punitive tendencies in relatives. 
If the unconscious hostile attitude of the important relative is not changed 
after the patient's return home, the patient's fate is sealed. The case of a 
hebephrenic orphan, severely neglected in childhood, is briefly reported. 
Following the operation, a “veritable re-birth-like process of his person- 
ality” ensued and the patient developed an astonishing ability to learn 
although he remained infantile otherwise. 
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The author theorizes that as a defense against the fearful experience 
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Somewhat different theoretical concepts are employed by R. D. Scott 
(203) in his study of THe Psvcnorocv or INsULIN COMA TREATMENT. AS 
he understands it, insulin shock is experienced as death; awakening from 
it, as a repetition of the development from infancy to the adult self. During 
the awakening process, the patient feels that unconscious forces (often pro- 
jected onto the actual hospital environment, e.g., doctors, nurses, fellow 
oy try to push him back and he is compelled to make frantic efforts 
to retain or regain his adult identity. The means used by the patient in this 
‘process are: intake of food, the rediscovery of one’s own body (the undoing 
of the body-soul split) and the rediscovery of one’s possessions. There is 
constant and very great fear that he may get stuck in any one of the phases 
of this development (or regression). The particular phases in each case are 
determined by the personality of the patient. The usual way out of this 
struggle is through the feeling that one’s environment has changed from 
bad people into good ones and later through the patient's identification 
with the new good objects. This phase is regularly followed by a strong | 
dependence on these good objects and expressed by a fear of not receiving- 
enough food. In the author’s experience it is a bad prognostic sign if this- 
identification and subsequent dependence do not develop. In the subse- 
quent phase the patient begins to differentiate between individuals (until 
then he knew only classes, all members of which were either good or bad). 
Important signs of this process of differentiation are: giving everybody his 
Ee and liking one man more (or less) than someone else from the 


This process can best be described, according to Scott, by using Jung's 
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-` ideas about the “mandala” and the archetypes. The patient feels himself 


in this center (mandala) identical with God, the Saviour, or the Virgin 
Mary (archetypes), he is attacked by diabolic forces, he has to carry the sins 
of the world, etc.—the common paranoid system. Insulin shock breaks 
down this kind of identification, gets the patient out of this center, perhaps 
by forcing him under the threat of death to regress to infantile dependence 
and then to form new object relations, 

This conception may explain why severe organic illnesses are often 
followed by great improvements in mental symptoms, why almost irre- 
versible comas may help where normal comas have proved unsuccessful. 
From this the author concludes that: (1) The depth of the coma is perhaps 
the most important factor in the treatment. (2) The rate of awakening the 
patient must be varied according to the patient's individuality. In general 
slow awakening leads to further regression, quick awakening to a kind of 
unfounded manic confidence. (3) As the formation of new object relations 
is an essential factor, the nursing staff must stand by the patient when he 
is coming round. They must learn that the patient is in a proper 
state and that he needs them badly. They must be taught to respond in an 
understanding way to these demands. 

Using other conceptions this experience can be described as follows: 
Psychosis means a flight from the evil father to the good mother, the evil 
father becoming the persecutory external world and the mother the circle 
or square enclosing the patient, while the patient identifies himself with 
the good father using the archetype of God, etc. Insulin treatment loosens 
the mother attachment (brings the patient out of the center), compe! 
to reintegrate the two father aspects and enables him to accept this 
father figure as tolerable. This is similar both in essence and in form to the 
initiation rites of primitive peoples (a sudden severe trauma followed by 
being fed by the initiator). MEE ET 

Scott describes some points of his routine in administering insulin and 
stresses in particular the beneficial effects—at least with male patients— 
of forcing them into a group under strong patriarchal leadership. a 


^. Simpler concepts are employed by Joacnınt Fiescrer (56) in his inter- 


Pretation of THe “DISCHARGING FUNCTION" OF ELECTRIC SHOCK AND THE 
Anxiety ProsLeM. He agrees with Schilder that there is an accumulation 
of destructive energy in psychotics, which a patient may turn against him- 
self even to the point of committing suicide. This destructive energy inter- 
feres with libidinous energies. The induced convulsive seizures discharge 
the destructive energies, thereby freeing the libidinous energies. An im- 
Portant therapeutic conclusion follows from this view: one must secure 
the patient's consent and win his confidence before undertaking shock 
treatment, If the patient is forced to submit to it the destructive energy is 
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sexual wishes and fantasies. Failing to do this often results in the patient's 
leaving the session in panic, staying away or withdrawing into silence for 
weeks. (6) The behavior of silent patients or patients who make only 
scanty contributions to the common work must be interpreted as suggested 
above. Obviously such interpretations are often mere guesses. It frequently 
happens that after such inaccurate interpretations the patient stays away 
one or two sessions. (7) The proper choice of patients is still under exami 
nation. For the time being "homogeneous" groups are advised, i.e., indi 
viduals with similar intelligence, education, background, age, etc, and 
about equal numbers of men and women. The group should consist of six 
to ten members. The nature and severity of illness should approximate that 
in patients considered suitable for individual therapy. (8) Frequency ol 
sessions: mostly one per week, though two or even more per week seem t9 


give still better results. Duration of one session: one to one-and-a-half 


NE reg hiner IN Group PsvcHorHrERAPY are also pe 
SON'S paper (207). “Analytic group therapy" is 
when about five to seven patients come anther idea bitimi period of 
time during which, in the presence of the therapist, the patients talk freely 
with each other about their most intimate problems and personal matters 
without specific stimulation from the analyst. The therapists presence W° 
necessary although often they do not involve him in their discussions. He 
serves for the members of the group as a benevolent, preoedipal parent. | 
who is permissive and lets them say whatever they want. 
a At diflers trom “mass therapy” which is rather tutorial in nature, and 

which the therapist is more in the foreground and the members are not | 
as intimate in speaking with each other. 
fore analytic group therapy the therapist is not the sole focus of tran® 
All Since several other persons are present, the transference is diluted. 
tim other members have an emotional meaning to each patient. One 
ec trea a network of transference. The patients love each other but 

+s to each other, afraid of each other, but need each other. Ther | 

vom ot urat deal of acting out of love and hostility but, usually, whem — 
they will members show a negative transference toward the therapist. — 
poe] redirect the positive feeling until then directed onto 
"€: of the group. Thus ambivalent feelings are divided into 
tle feeling wee with different persons. This also demonstrates that hot 
patients. toward the therapist may augment positive feelings among tht 


P , therapeutic effect takes place only when the fundamental é 
"but also amon y is positive not only toward the therapist 
E. all the patients. Negative transference blocks the whole 
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matic process. "Cathexis displacement" is responsible for the "multi- 

ity” of the transference. The substitution of one emotional focus for 

other is inherent in the transference relation especially in a group. 

In individual therapy one often observes the need of some patients to 
the analyst for themselves, Usually an old rivalry is behind 
i. In group therapy all the members must share the therapist with others. 
ixordingly a unique opportunity is given for the revival of old rivalries, 
jealousics, etc., and for learning to cope with them. Like in indi- 
therapy, control of the transference is the chief tool in treatment. 
the group consists of children nobody can replace the mother. She 
the most important person regardless of the extent of the positive 
ife toward the therapist. As children grow older the situation 

Ies, they become more interested in the therapist and in cach other. 

ss therapy” and in “activity group therapy” the therapist does not 
the center of transference. But he does become the center in 
group therapy” because he is more assertive and gives interpreta- 


The importance of transference is emphasized again by Lro Beaman 
20) in his paper on PsvCHOANALYSIS AND Grour Psvcuormixarv. 1t is dif 
ult, he believes, to make a sharp division between group treatment and 
Mividual psychoanalysis. Even in individual analytical therapy there 

Fother visible and invisible persons involved; other patients, the analyst's 

n i on the telephone, 


J tients, Erikson does not see any real 


p therapy. But clinically, according to 
us differences: here i an increase in translerence possibilities be 


3- 2. fel be 
use more individuals are present; transference takes place not 
E ist, but among the patients themselves: 

i of patients and one 
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The grouping of the patients in group psychotherapy is of great im- 
portance. This should not allow too much gratification nor provoke too 
much anxiety. Further systematic investigations are necessary in order to 
understand better the effectiveness of group therapy in certain setups. One 
has to know what patients should be put in the same group, and whether 
group therapy should be accompanied by individual therapy or not. 


Specific technical problems were dealt with at greater length in papers 
contributed to the PANEL on Group THERAPY (152) at the meeting of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association. Frank took up the problem a a 
patient’s monopolizing the situation during group therapy. He used i 
method of situation analysis to study this problem, that is, he ees 
situations of monopolizing which seemed to be therapeutically successfu 
or unsuccessful and studied the settings of such monopoly. ; 

Conditions which favored the emergence of monopolizing by patients 
were: (1) The therapist concentrating on the problems of individual Du 
tients rather than group interactions; (2) the patient needing to avoid his 
chronic anxiety by talking and thus incurring the hostility of other patients 
which increased his need to talk; (3) the patient with acute anxiety or an 
immediate pressing reality situation; (4) a long period of tension among 
members of the group; (5) a problem of interest to both the monopolist 
and other group members; (6) a situation of threatened tension or actual 


tension which would be relieved if somebody started talking about some- 
thing else. 


Analysis of situations in which the monopoly was therapeutic showed 


that (1) the monopolist talked about a problem of real concern to him; 
(2) the monopoly grew naturally out of the discussion of the group; (3) 
other members shared the problem. : 

Analysis of a situation in which the monopoly was not therapeutic 
showed that (1) the patient did not talk about a problem of real concern 
to him; (2) other members did not share the problem; (3) the doctor en- 


couraged the monopoly by ignoring the rest of the group and devoted 
himself to this one patient, 


Grotjahn emphasized that th 
tation of group transference and 
material with corresponding an 
learned by the group, 
analytic therapy. 


€ handling of group tension, the interpre- 
of resistance, the liberation of suppressed 
Xiety and guilt, the integration of lessons 
can all be handled best by a therapist experienced in 
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Study of the content of productions during group therapy provides 
many similarities in individual and group situations, but study of tech- 
nique reveals many differences. The patient does not lie on the couch; care- 
ful isolation of patient and doctor in a private interview milieu is broken; 
patients are sometimes even openly encouraged to act and interact; the pa- 
tient not only shares the therapist with other patients but invariably be- 
comes involved in direct interpersonal relationships with them and thus 
is exposed to what Red] calls “the psychology of group life.” The atmos- 
phere and other ingredients of the group experience will invariably make 
some imprint on what goes on in such sessions. In group situations, the 
patient seems to transfer directly such parts of his neurotic patterns which 
developed around siblings. In individual therapy such material will 
come out on a reported fantasy level, while in a group it can be acted out 
directly. The fact that other members sometimes do a good job of handling 
such transference phenomena must not blind us to the enormous technical 
complexity of this process. In other group situations new sources of re- 
Sistance are observed. One group may use another for a subgroup resistance 
with which to cover its own. The effect of one person's resistance on others 
and how it is handled becomes a most important issue. Support from other 
members may be observed. At present, the technical implications of this 
phenomenon are overwhelming. Groups are not the sum of so many indi- 
viduals. They have a specific nature. This calls for the development of a 
well-structured psychoanalytic theory of the group comparable to what we 
have of the individual. 

Redl illustrated how we borrow temporarily from other group psy- 
chologies, but we have not as yet built a sufficiently solid analytic hypothesis 
to explain these phenomena. He summarized his views by saying that 
psychoanalytic group therapy must develop mastery of an entirely new 
field. A realistic adaptation and further development of conceptual tests 
through organized research in group settings, is necessary for such growth. 


The problem of CRITERIA FOR THE PLAN OF 'TREATMENT IN PsYCHO- 
THERAPY served as the basis for discussion in a PANEL (151) held before the 
American Psychoanalytic Association. 

Psychotherapy is a specialized field distinct from psycho: d 
one which can be explored profitably with the compass of psychoanalytic 
theory provided such theory is not applied comparatively. Bandler felt 
that basic intuitive understanding in psychotherapy might be facilitated by 
formulations for structuring the treatment plan. What follows applies in 


general to severely dependent, pregenital, potentially psychotic patients 


frequently suffering from psychosomatic disturbances. Psychotherapy is 


not intended as a briefer method for otherwise analyzable patients. 
1. Initiating treatment. The anxieties aroused by the act of coming 


analysis but 
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APPLIED PSYCHOANALYSIS: 


Introduction 


The nonclinical fields give added proofs of the extent to which psycho- 
analysis has engaged the interest of scholars. In fact, Freud considered : 
application of psychoanalysis to be of greater importance than its clinica 
aspects. Contemporary scholars attest to this view by the profusion of FS 
contributions. The section on “Applied Psychoanalysis” is the largest 0 
this entire volume. 

Applied'psychoanalysis is a field in which it is deceptively easy to work 
but extremely difficult to be certain of the validity of one’s findings. The 
variety of data derived from clinical, biographical and historical sources as 
well as from the examination of cultural phenomena and artistic produc- 
tions creates problems of methodology, synthesis and interpretation diffi- 
cult to master. Methodological considerations occupy the foreground, and 
the reader will find that in each of the three divisions of this chapter they 
receive a large share of attention. 

This very broad field of psychoanalytic literature generally termed 


"Applied Psychoanalysis" has been encompassed in the present chapter 
= under the following headings: 


I. Anthropology 
II. Religion 
II. Mythology 
IV. Folk Tales and Folkways 
V. Sociology 
1 VI. Arts and Aesthetics r 
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4 I. ANTHROPOLOGY 
SIDNEY TARACHOW, M.D. 


hi A recent trend in current anthropological research is to make use of 
` psychoanalysis but limit the applicability or validity of certain crucial con- 
«y Septe such as the oedipus complex. An examination of this tendency ap- 


_ pears to be in order. Giza Rónrr (183), who has repeatedly emphasized 
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the importance of adhering to basic psychoanalytic principles, contributes 
precisely such a critique in THE OEDIPUS COMPLEX, MAGIC AND CULTURE. 
It is the Basic concepts of psychoanalysis-in their application to anthro- 
pology which he reiterates and verifies again. 

Róheim notes that although módern anthropologists are well aware 
of the contributions which Freud and his followers have made to the in- 
terpretation of culture and cultural phenomena, it has nevertheless be- 
come axiomatic for official anthropology to insist that such interpretations 
are valid only‘within the limits of a particular culture. This distortion, 
Róheim asserts, represents a scotoma for the oedipus complex with which 
anthropologists are afflicted. Fromm, for example, has declared that the 
oedipus complex appears only in societies with patriarchal institutions and 
that it is the result of the specific life experiences in these institutions. Ac- 
cording to Róheim, the only basis for this statement is the work of Mali- 
nowski in a matrilineal society. However, Róheim disagrees with Mali- 
nowski's interpretations and demonstrates from many myths óf the culture 
studied the prevalence and persistence of typical oedipal conflicts. The 
psychological significance of myths in this connection is of paramount im- 
portance, because the myth represents an expression of current conflicts 
projected onto the past. 

The scotoma, according to Róheim, originates in the following 
fashion: Anthropologists who can no longer deny the existence of the 
oedipus complex in our culture take refuge in various "happy isles" un- 
tainted by such "wicked" things. This produces various methodological 
biases which lead to emphasis upon other conflicts such as sibling rivalry. 
As a matter of fact, even in our patrilineal society, the father in reality is 
not always authoritarian, strong, assertive, etc. He may be even more “hen- 
pecked" than any Trobriand father. Despite this, clinical observation on 
patients in our culture whose fathers were excessively mild and meek, 
nevertheless reveals the typical oedipus complex, even a very exaggerated 
one, in which the father is feared in a most extreme way. - 

What is true of the Trobriand culture is also true of the Navaho 
culture. This culture has been studied most extensively, yet published work 
on this tribe makes little mention of the oedipus complex. Nevertheless, 
the whole religious ritual of these people is based on the sae a es 
The ritualism, as Róheim demonstrates, represents the acting out of a myth 
in which the central ideas concern the Sun-god who tries to kill his own 
children, the children who kill a giant who had made amorous advances 
to the mother (the giant is a father substitute), and finally the Sun-god who 


kills his own child, the giant. 
Róheim subjects to very criti 

Marquesan culture. This is a polyan 

tion quite different from our own, i.e., the mothe 
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cal study Kardiner's description of 
drous society with a childhood situa 
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sexually and reject them when they still need breast feeding. These peo- 
ple, Kardiner feels, can have no oedipus complex. He states, “From the ar- 
rangement of institutions we can safely rule out the element of father 
hatred." Róheim quotes the mythology concerning the Marquesan god 
Tiki. This god commits incest with his daughter and becomes the prototype 


of the criminal. The multitude bands together against this criminal, feels | 


ambivalent toward him and attempts to castrate him. (Kardiner says these 
people have no castration complex.) All the symbolic derivatives of castra: 
tion, e.g., cutting off limbs, enucleating eyes, etc., fail. In effect, all the 
main elements of a typical oedipal myth of the primal-horde variety are 
to be found in Marquesan culture. 

Róheim then discusses another objection raised by anthropologists 
against the universality of the oedipus complex. Anthropologists state: “Tf 
the oedipus complex is universal, then it implies an assumption that the 
oedipus complex of the individual is phylogenetically inherited, an as 


. sumption that cannot be reconciled with the findings of modern biology." 


In order to explain the parallelisms in the mental life of children, 
neurotics, normals and primitives, Freud made the postulate that the 
primal-horde experience was inherited, i.e., that what we have in the child 
is a reverberation of what happened in the evolution of the human race. 
This Lamarckian position of Freud’s has little to do with clinical psycho- 
analysis and would hardly be sustained by modern biology. It is not es- 
sential to the problem of the universality of the oedipus complex, because 
the theory of the primal horde is based on the assumption that the indi- 
viduals who participated in the original parricide already had an oedipus 
complex. 


Róheim believes that the assumed eating of the father (the totem 


. feast) is based on the experiences of the oral stage, the infant being nour- 


ished by and “devouring” its mother. Based upon these early oral experi- 
ences with the mother, the infant will have the imago of a “bad” and a 
“good” mother. The infant at this stage has a sense of dual unity; it oscil- 
lates between regarding itself as part of the mother and as an independent 
being. The father enters this dual unity as an intruding stranger. (This 1$ 
the position to which matrilineal societies regress.) The introjection proc 
ess, in which the mother was the original object, is now extended to and 
includes the father. Primal-horde myths are oedipal myths. The brothers 
eat the father because all human beings begin life in a symbiotic situa 
tion, that is, they eat the mother. Separation anxiety is basic and it is the 
prototype for castration anxiety especially since the libidinal cathexis of 


the boy is carried over from the mat i is (Freud, Berg 
Ter. Eidelberg) aternal nipple to the penis ( 


Hence it follows that 
is evolved by the child i 


" 
the oedipus complex is not created by society. It 
tself. Separation anxiety corresponds to the pre- 
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oedipal phase, castration anxiety to the oedipal phase proper. The psyche, 
.. like the soma, goes through a series of developmental stages, a process 
‘which Róheim feels is confirmed by clinical material. 

The Lamarckian hypothesis concerning the primal horde is not neces- 
sary to explain the universality of the oedipus complex. The biological 
views of Bolk, which are widely accepted, maintain that man's immaturity 
having been lengthened sevenfold, there is a tendency to conserve into later 
life the embryonic and early traits. Thus in mankind we have a species 
that has made certain infantile traits permanent. The human family is a 
consequence of this fact. The adult male, being still a child, desires per- 
manent dual unity with a new mother, i.e., the wife. Róheim quotes biolo- 
gists wlio state that human-like association between male and female with 
the psychological conditions which accompany it, seems to occur mostly in 
mammals whose young are born in a state which places difficulties in the 


way of their, care by the female alone. 
From the emotional point of view, the human male stays with the 


female because of a tendency to conserve infantile traits. The oral sym- - 


bolism of marriage rituals is related to the repetition of that phase of life 
in which oral communion is not symbolic, but actual, i.e., the mother- 
child situation. 

The persistence of childhood attitudes helps shape the oedipus com- 
plex in the parent as well as the child. A mother may resent her daughter 
because she herself wishes to be a child, because she resents her daughter as 
a potential rival for her husband, and because she transfers to the little 
girl child the hostility which she once felt against her own mother. Like- 
wise, a father may feel hostile toward his own son. Case material and primi- 
tive customs lend ample proof to the contention that parents are frequently 
intensely hostile to their own children, especially those of the same sex. 

Róheim sums up his views in the aphorism: human beings have an 
oedipus complex simply becausé we want to be adults when we are 1- 
dren and want to be children when we are adults. 

Magical thinking, which is ubiquitous even in our scientific age, is 
based on three trends: (1) The mobilization of libido and aggression against 
the superego. The difference between the introject and external reality is 
disregarded. (2) The subject forms an introject and plays the role of some 
other person. The "magical" aim is to influence the environment by a 
change in personality, viz., a change that takes place in the subject is fol- 
lowed by a corresponding change in the external world. (3) The severed 
part is regarded as still connected with the whole, and the symbol is equal 
to whatever it represents. pete 

Magic is based on the frustration-free state of embryonic existence, 
where omnipotence was complete and the unity of mother and child was 
perfect. Mankind tends to re-create the intra-uterine existence in many 
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forms (introjection, House, country, etc.). We all crave immediate fulfill- - 


ment of our wishes—a state which existed in intra-uterine life. Therefore _ 


the prolongation of those phases of our existence during which we are 
protected (by the mother) explains why man is eternally disillusioned and 
why he never loses faith in himself. This is the essence of personality and 
magic. Neurosis is frequently an invocation of the magic of crying, i.e, . 
mother will come to the rescue. We often believe that the external world 
is subject to our moods. This magic is only partly unrealistic—since living 
in a society the individual can to a certain extent influence the environ- 
ment with his moods. Magic is thus a transition from the primary process 
pleasure principle to the reality principle. 

Why magic is manifest in one culture and latent in another is a justi- 
fiable problem for investigation but it must be observed that the principle 
of magic, as a transition phase from the primary process to the reality 
principle is universal in mankind and does not depend on external con- 


— 
» 


F The further studies to be mentioned in this section by no means avoid 
controversy. These reports deal with various aspects of sexuality, and offer 
=  àn opportunity to reéxamine several important concepts, such as the uni- 


u^. versality of the latency period, conflicting theories regarding circumcision, 
` and preoedipal factors which determine the resolution of the oedipus com- 
» plex. 

^. One approach which is especially suited to examine the validity of psy- 


- SN choanalytic concepts is Devereux's study of the Mohave Indians. Because 
V the cultural factors among the Mohave are so lenient; the evidences of 

li anxiety and the institutions evolved to deal with it are especially significant. 

[| These data parallel the clinical reminder by Róheim that even in families 

e with a passive, externally insignificant father, the typical oedipal and 

- Castration problems can still be found. 

k GEORGE DEVEREUX (40) published several studies during 1950. The 
first of these, HETEROSEXUAL BEHAVIOR OF THE MOHAVE INDIANS, is a gen- 
eral view of the heterosexual behavior of the group. He found uncommonly 
few psychoneurotic symptoms affecting sexual function. Even though there 


is a definite incest taboo and certain other sexual taboos and although the | 


cloacal fantasy is never abandoned, frigidity and ejaculatio praecox are 
unknown, and there is no latency period. But there is an oedipus complex, 
and as he indicates in one of his other papers (41) there are also masturba- 
n anxieties. d 
. Mohave Indian heterosexuality resembles Freud's characterization of 
_ Greek sexuality. It extols the impulse, and the sexual act ennobles even an 
inferior object, Tolerance is shown to those who have not attained geni- 
tality, but aggressivity is penalized. Eros and the reality principle are | 


D 
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- closely blended, and love is not a simple cranspollifion of narcissistic pre- 
genital “love” into a heterosexual context. ' 
Among the Mohave, incest is prohibited and connections between very 
dissimilar partners are ridiculed. Coitus is forbidden during mourning, 
scalp rituals, preliminaries to deer hunting, and while handling charms. 
On the reality level sexual activity is limited only by mild reprisals against 
adulterers, by the raping and clitoridectomizing of phallic and obnoxious 
promiscuous women and—somewhat uncertainly—by fear of pregnancy 
and venereal disease. Male and female virgins are apprehensive of coitus, 
- and relations with alien persons are thought to be dangerous. Persons in 
love are inclined to monogamy. Economic motivation for coitus is prac- 


tically nil. 1 
"The Mohave believe that the sexual urge is connected with the testes, 
and that in aboriginal times persons were potent until death. The Mohave — 
are aware of ejaculation without orgasm. Both sexes are believed capable , 
of ejaculation. Aphrodisiacs are unknown. Impotence is believed Hi 
caused by contact between the penis and a dead rattlesnake. a 

Erotic stimulation is described by the Mohave less fully than is coi 
which, unlike Westerners, the Mohave do not blanket with amnesia. Pre ~ 
liminaries include visual and other sense stimuli, but the chief stimulus is 
opportunity to coitus. Beauty is differentiated from sex appeal. Sexual 
humor is also a strong motivating factor and sexual practical jokes are 
frequent. Perfume and genital odors are said to be repulsive. f 

In extramarital situations the sexual act is usually initiated by the — 
woman, and in marriage by the man. True rape is almost unknown. Fore- 
pleasure does not include the kissing of breasts (incest-taboo) and cu 
nilingus. Coitus is usually ventro-ventral, with the man on top. Lateral at 
standing positions also occur. The duration of Mohave coitus seems longe r 
than that of whites. The frequency of coitus is somewhat lower than in ^ 
Western society. 

Virgins of either sex are objects of special interest to experienced per- 


sons. Girls must endure defloration pains stoically. Chastity is not highly 


valued, but persons who are high-strung are thought to have started cohabi- — 


tation very early in life. Coitus among children is frequent, and the latency 
period is nonexistent. Anal and oral cohabitation are common. Group 
promiscuousness consists in the abuse of drunken women. 

The Mohave are curious about sexual behavior. They discuss their 
own experiences freely and like to sneak up on cohabiting couples. Thus, : 
unusual sexual acts receive much publicity, which suits the Mohave io 
terest in sexual humor. Leniency toward all sexual behavior is great, wli a : 
no cruelty or other ethically wrong behavior is involved. Gossip is seldom — 

malicious. : f jc d 
(a Sexual behavior proper belongs 


M 


to the realm of humor, while e 
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thing connected viue reproduction ‘is a serious and relatively fully 
' ritualized matter. Sexual escapades may approximate perverted acts, but 
should be thought of as humorous in Freud's sense, i.e., as a means of in- 
creasing pleasure by a defense against anxiety. The average Mohave has a 
genital character, his sexual acts are emotionally fairly unambivalent, and, 
while showing little exclusive object attachment as a rule, the Mohave 
usually has a positive attitude toward his various sexual objects. This 
facilitates a diffusion of the libido and full socialization. 1 


In his study, MOHAVE INpraAN AUTOEROTIC BEHAVIOR, GEORGE DEVER- 
EUX (41) calls attention to the absence of a latency period. He therefore 
questions the validity of assuming the universality of the latency period 
among humans. Devereux also observes that even though, according to 
Mohave mythology, masturbation was not merely approved but initiated 
by the god Matavilye, it is nevertheless considered to some extent dangerous 
and certain devices are necessary to deny castration anxiety. It is surprising - 

» that even in so uninhibited a tribe as the Mohave Indians the analytically j 
oriented anthropologist met great difficulties in his efforts to investigate - 
details of masturbatory activities. For example, a woman branded by the 

tribe as promiscuous talked freely about her heterosexual activities but 

flatly denied masturbation in past and present. Nevertheless, it was pos- 
sible to overcome the difficulties and to obtain reliable data. Devereux be- 
his paper is the first one to report an exact description of the 

c (masturbatory) activities of a primitive tribe. Boys and girls were _ 

d by obtaining permission from their parents and/or legal. 

hey were asked about all their sex activities, dreams, primal 

t" dreams, etc. 

According to the Mohave, the Gods created man and instituted mastur- 

on in people. Masturbation, therefore, is a legitimate "pattern of mis- 

onduct” (Linton). They believe that even the technique of masturbation 

f was instituted by the God Matavilye himself: girls should masturbate both 

themselves and each other; boys should masturbate by pulling the foreskin 

__ back and forth. Erection through masturbation often leads to orgasm even 

in the absence of seminal discharge. Mohave boys are able to achieve 

orgasm from the sixth year on. This casts doubt “upon the validity of the 
more and more challenged dogma that the latency period is a universal hu- | 
man phenomenon, and a natural stage of psychosexual development of 
homo sapiens. In the light of anthropological data it now seems legitimate — 

* to say that what stands in need of an explanation is hot the absence, but | 

currence of a latency period." 3:203 

girls.orgasm is achieved by vaginal masturbation (in A 

‘rubbing the clitoris, and sometim 
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age of six. Mutual masturbation among lovers is a relatively widespread 
form of foreplay, and it may be either heterosexual or homosexual. Chil- 
dren who masturbate publicly are considered as future shamans and are 
believed even to commit incest. i 

Castration anxiety is denied in several ways: exhibitionism, emphasiz- 
ing that women have no penes, pretending that one has no penis (pulling 
the penis between the legs in front of women), etc. 

The Mohave Indians believe that excessive masturbation causes a fur- 
ther increase of sexual tension and eventually induces convulsive seizures. 
Otherwise they consider masturbation harmless; for them it is a hygienic 
rather than an ethical problem; they consider infantile masturbation as a 
universal phenomenon, which the child will outgrow in due time. But, on 
the other hand, this liberal view does not restrain them from admonishing 
children (when caught at masturbation) that “it isn't nice to do such a 
thing.” However, children are not punished in such a way or to such an 
extent as to constitute a castration threat. Adult masturbation is considered 
ridiculous and immature, rather than sinful. It only casts aspersion on the " 
maturity of the person and is a recognized ground for divorce. - 


GEORGE Drverrux (44) then turns to a study of THE 
Feminine GENITAL BLEEDING and examines the institutions develope 
deal with biological phenomena such as puberty, menstruation, @ 
and the climacterium. He finds these institutions unusually pr 
effective as compared to other rituals in this culture. Mohave pul be 


result, is remarkably undisturbed. By 
In the first part of this paper, the data cover the beliefs of the? 


concerning the nature, onset and origin of menstruation, extensive dest 
tions of the rituals of puberty, menstruation, climacterium, and the psy 
chological function of the menstrual rituals. Significant in ui M ri 
is the question which Devereux raises on the relatively undisturbed Mohe ve 
puberty period, which stands out in sharp contrast to the disturbances of 
the same period in our own society. He feels that the difference may be 
ascribed to the binding of anxiety by means of the puberty ritual. 

In the second part of his paper, Devereux begins with the observation 
that mankind tends to view blood as a strange and dangerous substance 
and thinks of bleeding primarily as a result of acts of violence. Therefore 
it is to be expected that spontaneous as we 
of women would be coérdinated with the sadis 5 
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Likewise menstruation observances become intelligible; the menstru- 
ating woman is seen as dangerous because she is sacred, and infantile be- 
cause she possesses magical powers. This formula then explains the numer- 
ous Mohave ideas about the menstruating woman and the rituals which 
derive from their belief. Morever, the Mohave have identical attitudes 
toward birth and defloration. A connecting link between some of these at- 
titudes is in the Mohave cloacal theory of genital bleeding. There is a con- 
siderable amount of heterosexual anal intercourse. Since it is believed that 
"considerate" men first penetrate virgins anally, the connection between 
hemorroidal bleeding and defloration is a rather obvious one. The cloacal 
theory is evident in several other Mohave beliefs and practices pertaining 
to childbirth, defloration and menstruation. The connecting link between 
all of these forms of genital bleeding in the woman, Devereux feels, is a 


ternal body may be robbed of its contents, genital hemorrhage being in 
E a proof that the female body had been both robbed and damaged. 
The outstanding characteristics of the Mohave seem to be a culturally 
enjoined leniency to children, resulting, chiefly, in an only slightly de- 
veloped ritualism, absence of sexual impotence in the male or female and 


parents and by the profusion and efficacy of devices to deal with the 


- biologically provoked anxieties, 


* 


The lenient devices of the Mohave are by no means the only path to 


the attainment of emotional stability. Stability can also be attained by the 


opposite, by a deeply Suppressive system such as prevails among the Hut- 
terites and certain other cultures. In a PANEL ON THE INTERACTION OF 
SOCIAL AND DEEP-PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS (157) James Clark Moloney dis- 
cussed the relationships between cultural factors and mental health as il- 
lustrated by a study of the Hutterites. He also compared the Hutterites to 
the Okinawans and the Japanese, from the standpoint of cultural factors 
in mental health. 

The Hutterites were chosen for study because of the apparent absence 
of neurotic behavior, insanity, suicide, and criminality among them, and 
because, unlike most “relatively nonneurotic cultures” such as the Samoans, 


pc There are about 75 Hutterite communities in the United States and 
anada, with a population of about 7,500, They came to this continent in 
the 1870's from Russia to escape persecution, but had originated in Ger- 
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many and Switzerland. The Hutterites have nevillengsged in any war or 
aggressive action, although as a religious and ethnic minority group they 
have a long history of conflict with the majority group among whom they 
live. 

The economy of the Hutterites is collectivist, the property held and 
operated on a group basis, and the income divided "to each according to 
his need, from each according to his ability." Their fundamental Christian 
doctrines are similar to those of the Mennonites and are the focus of their 
social order. Large-scale agricultural and semi-industrial enterprises are 
undertaken, involving close interchange with the surrounding culture. 
However, they isolate themselves as much as possible from the general 
American society and its influences. Thus they use the most modern agri- 
cultural machinery and marketing methods, but retain intact their own 
social institutions and value system. 

A high degree of regularity in all major areas of living exists among 
the Hutterites. Custom is a guide to solving most problems; the limits 
within which ambition is permitted are carefully defined, and emotional 
extremes, such as joy or sorrow, are avoided in favor of emotional neu- 
trality. The hypothesis is offered that the apparent freedom from tension 
and social harmony enjoyed by the Hutterites is gained through conformity 
to rigid custom and loss of individual expression. Moloney and Eaton pose 
the hypothesis that insecurity, neurosis and psychosis may be part of the 
price paid by Americans for choosing to retain the dominant American 
culture pattern which, for instance, sanctions a great variety of problem 
solutions, involving anxiety for the individual, of which the Hutterite ap- 


parently is relieved by adherence to custom as a guide. 


Moloney cited the Japanese, Okinawans and Hutterites as all dis- —— | 3 
playing a very low rate of insanity. However, he cautioned against regard- X 
ing the rate of insanity as an index of maturity. He would prefer to define NA. 


the latter in terms of appropriate capacity for sharing, spontaneity, rela- 
tion to reality, capacity for self-regard and flexibility. Moloney pointed out 
similarities between the Hutterite and Japanese cultures in their dis- 
individualization and emphasis on conformity to mores. On the other ) 
hand, he found that the Okinawan culture was conducive toa much greater, .- 
degree of maturity for the individual, largely because of the liberal mother- 
child relationship. Preliminary comparative psychiatric studies suggest 
possible interesting correlations among these three cultural patterns. Thus, 
while the rate of overt mental illness seems low in all, Moloney reported 
that the incidence of psychosomatic disorders—hypertension, peptic ulcer, 
bronchial asthma, arthritis, and functional diarrheas—is quite high for 
the Hutterites and Japanese, and quite low for the Okinawans. á 


Devereux described some of his studies of the Mohave Indians and dis- 


cussed their personality and society in terms of psychosexual development. 


Y 


vi 
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He stressed the inseparability of early childhood education as a cause of q 
cultural phenomena from a consideration of culture as a determinant of 
childhood education. He emphasized as an important difference from our 
culture the fact that the Mohave child is not taught to be a child, but per- 
mitted to be one. Thus, youngsters are never told that children should be 
thus and so, as we do, but are regarded as adults in the making. Tribal 
continuity as a crucial tribal value is brought strongly to bear on the child. 
Children nurse on demand until they are three or four years old, either at 
the mother’s breast, or from any other lactating woman of the tribe. Chil- 
dren are not toilet trained until three or four, and there is no interference 
with their sexual activity. Adult sex relations proceed freely in the one 
room shared by adults and children, and the primal scene is regarded as of 
value to the children as a kind of learning about heterosexuality. There is 
no taboo against the children’s abreacting by masturbation the excitement 
stimulated by witnessing adult sex relations. The Mohave attitude toward 
sex is one of pride, not guilt. Devereux felt that the coinciding at ages three 
and four of weaning, toilet training, and the onset of the oedipus complex 
was of crucial significance to the Mohave personality structure. He de- 
scribed the Mohave adult as witty, friendly, warmhearted and mercurial. 
Marriages are readily undone and remade with other partners; the dura- 
tion of marriage is short and the paternity of a child may be transferred to 


' the man most recently the mother's sexual partner. Ego ideal is much more 


pronounced than superego in the personality structure. Devereux stated 
that social control by shame in violating the ego ideal is very strong and 
control by guilt from Superego transgression relatively minimal. 


While Róheim (183) has examined the various schools which attempt 
to limit the applicability of psychoanalytic theory and has restated funda- 
mental premises, a number of psychoanalytic workers in anthropology have 
turned their attention to a variety of specific concepts and presented data 
which indicate that certain psychoanalytic notions do bear critical re- 
examination. Devereux’s (40) findings concerning the absence of the la- 
tency period constitute one such reéxamination. 

Another specific concept subjected to similar critical study by means 
of anthropological data is the oedipus complex, specifically the question of 
the limitation of the source of the conflict to the sphere of sexual rivalry 
alone. The possibility that preoedipal factors are dominant is examined 
3n ORAL TRAUMA AND TABOO, A PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF AN ĪNDONESIAN 
TRIBE by WARNER M UENSTERBERGER (145), who studies the consequences of 

avere oral deprivations, Separation anxiety and unsatisfactory maternal $ 
care. The consequences of these traumatic experiences appear in the 


ome (which deals with food) as well as in the resolution of the | i 


Muensterberger's study was carried out at the outskirts of Indonesia in 
a group of four isolated small islands, the Mentawei archipelago, The in- 
habitants of these islands have a peculiar social structure and observe an 
unusually strong and persistent set of taboos. The social organization shows 
traces of a class system in that the unmarried men, the married men and 
the clan chiefs have distinct rights and obligations. But in contrast with 
the situation generally existing in primitive societies, it is the young men 
who enjoy the greatest freedom. The higher a man's social rank the more he | 
is restricted by a complicated network of taboos and laws. 

The Mentawei culture is largely explained by the separation anxiéty 
and the unsatisfactory maternal care which is given the infant, and which 
brings about an early hostility against the mother as well as against the men 
who deprive the child of maternal protection. The anxiety which the child 
feels at being starved or abandoned is a frequently recurring theme of 
Mentaweian mythology. The central figure of these tales is a man in the 
form of an animal who demands food or steals the peoples' crops and is 
later slain by them. Here an ontogenetic experience is projected into the 
mythological era. A remnant of this is acted out in the ceremonial in con- 
nection with a chief's death. His corpse is mutilated and his property is 
destroyed by the young unmarried men. 

These hostile feelings toward the king once having been released 
create a talion anxiety. As a result the Mentaweians punish themselves by 
becoming entirely passive: they abstain from any procreative and produc- 
tive activity and exaggerate their grief to the point of reacting to every ag- 
gression with a feeling of guilt and passivity. In general, an average of ten 
months of the year is taken up by the taboo periods. 

The multitude of taboos gives a clear proof of the profound ambiva- 
lence of these people. Every activity, accompanied by the sacrifice of a 
(substituting) animal represents a sublimated repetition of hostile impulses NS 
and as such is a reminder of the antagonism between child and father; —— 
every taboo is a repetition of the subsequent self-reproach and remorse. The 
sadistic strivings, expressed in the slaughter of the animal or the attitude 
toward the dead chief, afterward turn into the masochistic form of self- 
restraint. 

This series of emotional reactions to early deprivations gives us a key 
to an understanding of certain mechanisms of Mentaweian culture. How- - 
ever, much of what the infant once was denied and of what had to be re- 
pressed, is permitted to the young unmarried men. They are allowed free J 
sexual relationships with the unmarried girls who do not belong to their 
clan. They are permitted to express much of their hostility toward the 
symbolic father, the family heads and the clan chiefs. It is they who 
in the real sense the usufructuaries of the oedipal situation and not, a 
with many other tribes, the old men. 
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With the understanding of these dynamics it is evident that the funda- 
mental conflict among these people is an ambivalence against both, mother — 
and her man (who is not necessarily the father). The Mentaweian resents 
the preoedipal mother who left him alone and unsatisfied as he hates the 
man who deprived him of the mother. So the mother as the provider of 
narcissistic supplies should be loved and devoured. As such the sacrificed 
animals are the symbol for the ambivalent introjection. After each sacrifice 
and ceremonial meal follows the contrasting inertia, a period of abstinence 
and depression as an obsessive attempt to receive forgiveness for oral de- 
struction. These trends resemble in more than one respect the symptoms 
familiar in depressive neuroses as a result of early frustration and lack of 
affection during the oral phase. 

Moreover, our increased knowledge of pregenital development pro- 
vides material for a reévaluation of the oedipus complex which does not 


appear as sexual rivalry but as an ultimate consequence of the oral needs 
of the infant. 


Another such reéxamination of critical concepts is carried out by C. D. 
Daty (37). In his paper Tur PsyCHOBIOLOGICAL ORIGINS OF CIRCUMCISION, 
he subjects the theories concerning circumcision to critical review. In this 
study Daly elaborates his theory of the origin of circumcision. He differs 
with the generally accepted theory of circumcision as a token castration, 
and is in general agreement with Nunberg that circumcision is a means of 
countering the femininity of the male. 

I First he rejects eight current anthropological explanations such as hy- 
Bienic measures, tribal marks, sacrifice, checking of sexual desire, and oth- 
ers, as being unsatisfactory. Asa preparation for his theory he embarks on a 
speculative discourse on the antiquity of man, in which he con jectures that 
the primary repression of incest in man took place thousands of years ago 
asa consequence of male sexual rivalry having become a biological threat 
to survival of the species. This traumatic repression of heterosexual im- 
pulses resulted in a considerable degree of inversion in males and females 
alike, a diminution in male activity and courage, and an increase of ag- 
gressiveness among the females, and much masturbation in both sexes. The 
biological threat to the survival of the species was now present in another 
form, a weakened reproductive impulse associated with bisexuality and 
ambivalence between the sexes, instead of the original sexual rivalry. To 
counteract the adverse effects of this repression of sexual instinct on the re- 
productive impulses, a second wave of repression followed. Ontogenetically 
these two repressions correspond to the positive and negative phases of the 
oedipus complex, which in the life of an individual occupy a short time 
of from two to three years. 


Daly speculates further that it seems highly probable that all peoples 
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pass through a phylogenetic phase of circumcision. His main thesis is to 
the effect that psychoanalytic theory, which holds that circumcision is a 
symbolic substitute for castration, the sole object of which is repression of 
incest, is an insufficient hypothesis. He tries to show in his work that cir- 
cumcision has as its object the intent of counteracting the effects of the 
primary frustration of the sexual instincts, with its consequent tendencies 
in the direction of sexual inversion. The original function of circumcision 
in both boys and girls, Daly is convinced, was to modify the psycho- 
bisexuality which had resulted from the traumatic frustration of the hetero- 
sexual impulse in the original repression of incest. It represents a second 
wave of repression by which boys could identify themselves with men and 
the girls could identify themselves with women. Male circumcision deprives 
the boy of his vaginal sexuality (foreskin) enabling him to give up his 
pathological femininity. Likewise clitoridectomy minimizes a girl's mascu- 
linity. 

In his next theoretical consideration Daly proceeds to study the un- 
solved problems of primary taboos (the menstruation and parturition 
taboos), which he feels psychoanalysis has inadequately explained by at- 
tributing to castration fear, the cloaca theory, and anality. He feels that 
the answer lies in the “menstruation complex.” By this he means the feel- 
ing that the trauma of menstruation confirms the castration fear and the 
fear of being eaten, and is thus responsible for the inhibition of the fore- 
pleasure of smell and taste on the genital level. It leads him further to say 
that the repression of smell in man has its origin in the repression of incest. 
Once again Daly draws considerable support for his thesis from Nunberg’s 
treatise. The data about menstruation is not given as a digression but as 
support for his original thesis that ontogenetic repression receives phylo- 
genetic reënforcement in the direction of producing an inherited tendency 
to react with amnesia and anosmia, to both the positive and negative visual 
and olfactory tropisms which stimulate sexual excitement and occasion its 


repression. 


The concept of the need to develop institutions to counteract the 
d the masculinity complex of women receives 
of MARIE BONAPARTE (25) in NoTES ON EX- 
Chapter IV.) She studies the practice 


femininity complex of men anı 
further attention at the hands 


cision. (This paper is summarized in ] 
of ritual clitoridectomy, but, unlike Daly, comes to the conclusion that 


the phallic masculine drive of the female is a primitive constitutional fac- 
tor, and that sensitization of the vagina is arrived at by the girl's successful 
resolution of the “perforation complex” and not by factors connected with 
abandonment of the clitoris. In this she differs with Freud, according to 
whom the maturation of the girl includes a transferring of erotic sensitive- 


ness from the clitoris to the vagina. 
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Marie Bonaparte studied three women who had been clitoridectomized 
in childhood or adult life for masturbation. The masturbation persisted 
nevertheless. She concluded that the clitoris represents active, phallic, 
masculine trends, and that vaginal sexuality has its own feminine cloacal 
meaning, deriving none of its excitability from the clitoris. She sees two 
types of frigidity, one a hysterical inhibition of both vagina and clitoris, 
and the other due to constitutionally strong homosexuality. 


Thus, while the anthropological literature for 1950 contains a re- 
statement and validation of basic psychoanalytic principles, particularly 
Róheim's reémphasis of the oedipus complex, there are also a number of 
studies indicating that anthropological research is capable of testing and 
modifying certain well-known, accepted psychoanalytic concepts. Various 
important problems were brought under close scrutiny. The universality of 
the latency period was seriously questioned. The usual theories of cir- 
cumcision were contested; Nunberg’s idea of circumcision as an attempt 
to reject the femininity of the male received further support. The mascu- 
linity complex of women was also studied, and data indicating its biological 
nature were adduced. The factors involved in the oedipus complex were 
related to pregenital experiences, oral factors being emphasized. Suppres- 


sive, as well as lenient cultures were both shown capable of establishing 
stable cultural and personal patterns. 


IL. RELIGION 
SIDNEY TARACHOW, M.D. 


HERES : ? 
Freud’s original notions about the evolution of religion center chiefly 


on the problem of relations to the father. More recently these conceptions 
are being expanded in the direction of studying the role of the mother. 
Freud was aware of this deficiency in his theory. ARTHUR B. BRENNER (30) 
in THE Great Moruer Gopprss: PUBERTY INITIATION RITES AND THE 
COVENANT OF ABRAHAM, contributes a study in this area, using the his- 
torical and anthropological approach; this study shifts emphasis from 
oedipal to preoedipal problems. According to Brenner, the oedipal father 
of the individual emerges in the religion of the masses as Father God, and 
the preoedipal mother as the Great Mother Goddess. Freud wrote “I am at 


loss to indicate the place of the great maternal deities who perhaps every- 
where preceded the paternal deities,” 


Before his biological functio. 
. the sexual consort of th 
factions, appeared as th 


n was fully accepted, the father was only 
€ mother. The mother, being the source of all satis- 
€ Great Mother Goddess, as ruler of birth, queen of 
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fertility, opulence and sexuality, and the regent of death, destruction and 
hell. 

Brenner bases his paper on this triplicity of the role of mother and the 
symbolic significance of the number “3” which indicates to him that the 
Great Mother Goddess was the phallic mother. The Great Mother Goddess, 
the phallic mother, was a greater castration threat than the primal-horde 
father. The withdrawal of the breast makes mother appear as aggressive, 
which elicits a similar impulse in the infant against mother and her breast. 
From this the feeling arises that the mother’s vagina-mouth will retaliate 
upon the male’s penis. Brenner comes to the conclusion that the “Great 
Mother Goddess is the phallic mother . . . the woman with the vagina 
dentata, the primordial castration threat.” 

Reik recognized that in the puberty initiation rites the symbolic 
killing and circumcision of the young man represent atoning punishments 
for the primal-horde incest and for the killing of the father. But this aspect 
of the initiation rite overlaps, according to Brenner, a previous more im- 
portant central element: before the boy is separated from his incestuous 
relationship with the mother, he must, in the initiation rite, reénter 
the dangerous womb of the phallic mother and only then be reborn by 
the father. The latter tendency appears in the “couvade” where the father 
tries to detach the child from the mother and to transfer to himself the 
child’s love. 

In Judaism, which developed from early Hebraism, Brenner also dis- 
covers traces of the Great Mother Goddess and the conflict between her 
cult and the cult of the Father-God. In the earliest traditions one can find 
the primeval sea-serpent, Leviathan, who was slain by the God Marduk, 
who then created the world from her body; Lilith, Adam’s first wife, 
the queen of witches, reflects the darker aspect of the Great Mother; the 
four mothers of Israel, Sarah, Rebekah, Leah and Rachel, preserving the 
beneficial aspects of the Mother Goddess. 

Judaism is a denial of the primal-horde murder and incest. The cove- 
nant of Abraham is a free agreement between God and Israel; boys at the 
e the “sons of the Commandment”; boys are cir- 
not only to separate them as quickly as 
them from the danger of incest, but be- 
cause the mother is a danger to the infant from which he has to be pro- 
tected. The God of Israel, the monotheistic God, replaces, after long and 
bitter fights, the rule of the dangerous Mother Goddess by the Father-God. 


But she was the original ruler. 


age of thirteen becom 
cumcised at the age of eight days, 
possible from the mother and save 


DzswoNpE (38) contributes a historical-psychological 
in which the hypothesis does not go: beyond 
deals with the relations between God 


WirriM H. 
study, THE MURDER OF Moses, 
the concept of a patriarchal god. He 
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and Moses and also between Moses and the Jews. God demands absolute 
obedience. Moses, as a powerful leader and magician, was permitted to be 
quite severe in quelling revolt, but he dared not overstep the bounds im- 
posed on him by God. For such an infraction his rebellious followers 
killed him. The author examines and offers an interpretation of the textual 
account of the last of the many rebellions mentioned in the Bible. 

The texts quoted bring out the following circumstances: (1) The 
Israelites ran out of water in the desert of Zin. The lack of water caused 
extreme anxiety among the people. (2) This misfortune was blamed on 
Moses. (3) The people rebelled against Moses. (4) God commanded Moses 
to bring forth water by striking the rock with the sacred rod. (5) Moses 
disobeyed God by striking the rock twice instead of only once. (6) God put 
Moses to death as punishment. 

Assuming then that the Israelites sought to propitiate Jahveh by a hu- 
man victim and thus obtain rain, the question must have arisen as to the 
identity of the transgressor. According to the Biblical texts, Moses, as the 
magician and the intermediator to Jahveh, was blamed for the drought 
and on at least two occasions came near losing his life for this reason. 
Shortly before the situation at Meribah-Kadesh, in the wilderness of Zin, 
arose, Moses had quelled a serious rebellion by mass executions. Bitterness 
and hatred invariably persist among the survivors of an unsuccessful re- 
"bellion. These discontented revolutionaries would certainly grasp the op- 
portunity of fanning a new revolt by interpreting the drought as fresh evi- 
dence of the injustice of Moses’ regime, which they would label a trans- 
gression against Jahveh. On the other hand, it would be natural for Moses 
to pick upon the most prominent of the remaining rebels as the evildoer 
who had brought the wrath of Jahveh down on the Israelites, since a rebel 
against Moses was a rebel against God. Since Jahveh had caused Aaron’s 
rod to bloom as proof that Moses was the divinely appointed leader, God's 
command to take the rod and kill the evildoer can only be interpreted as 
à command to execute the most powerful of Moses' enemies (the term 
"water of Meribah" means “water of strife”). 

According to the text, however, Moses disobeyed God by “striking the 
rock twice.” Presumably, this hot-tempered leader exceeded his instruc- 
tions and put to death an additional opponent on his own authority. For 


this misdeed, expiation was demanded and shortly thereafter occurred the 
death of Moses himself. 


Another study, HALLOWEEN: RITUAL AND MYTH IN A CuirpnEN's HOLI- 
also following classical psychoanalytic theory, is by Louis AND SELMA 
FRAIBERG (63). Their paper traces the derivation of this American children's 
holiday from the ancient primitive rites concerned with harvest, the return 
of the dead (murdered father) and evil (liberated aggressions). 


DAY, 


j 
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Richard Sterba pointed out that Europeans accept the fact of death 
and appease the ghosts of the departed (i.e., their own guilt and fear) by 
appropriate commemorations on All Souls Day, whereas Americans tend 
to deny the fact of death and consequently fear it greatly. This fear is al- 
layed by the children's practice of dressing in bizarre costumes on Hal- 
loween, thus reénacting the return of the dead. 

The Halloween pranks and customs of the American children have de- 
veloped in an unbroken line from the observances of the ancient Celts. 
The central theme of the original Celtic rites as well as the later modifica- 
tions is sacrifice. The Celts, who practiced the Druid religion, kindled 
fires on New Year which fell on the day of our Halloween. The fire sym- 
bolized the sun and was intended as a magical act to make the sun re- 
appear after the winter was over. The sacrifice was meant to persuade the 
sun to return and to appease his captors. At one time the sacrifice con- 
sisted of a human being, probably one of the family or clan which sat 
around the fire. Reminders of these customs in the Halloween of our day 
are to be seen in the pictures of black cats which glare from the wall at 
the party table with its burning candles. The jack-o-lantern represents the 
ancient fire sacrifice, with the candle in the pumpkin standing for the vic- 
tim in the fire. 

Among the Teutonic peoples the cult of the dead was transformed into 
belief in the lesser divinities who peopled nature, such as the black elves or 
trolls, who were frost spirits; the white elves, who danced in fairy rings; 
will-o-the-wisps, who hovered over swamps to mislead travelers; and jack- 
o-lanterns, which were the spirits of murderers. In its struggle against 
paganism, the Church was forced to make compromises. Not finding it pos- 
sible to persuade the people to abandon the custom of lighting bonfires, 
the Church reinterpreted its meaning. Instead of lighting the sun to its 
death, the fires now lighted souls through Purgatory into Paradise. The 
American children who go begging in groups from house to house dressed 
in strange costumes represent the visiting dead, the Celtic fairies, and the 
banished Teutonic gods. 

The unconscious feelings of guilt and fear which motivate the sym- 
bolic sacrifices, the appeasement of evil spirits, the placating of the dead, 
and games of foretelling the future—these feelings stem from the murder 
of the primal-horde father and totem feast, as described in Freud's Totem 


and Taboo. The products of the harvest which are sacrificed at Halloween 


are the foods eaten at the totem feast. The enjoyment of the fruits of the 


harvest also represents possession of the women which the brothers achieved 
by their parricide. ; 

A further section of this paper dealing with children's games 1s pre- 
sented in this Chapter in the section on "Folk Tales and Folkways." 
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religious concepts from the clinical standpoint, WALTER 
Scnwuiisixo (197) in a paper on OxiciNAL Sin expresses differences with 
Freud, or, to be precise, an addition to Freud's views, particularly since 
his data concerning original sin were found in a female patient. Freud 
has offered no explanation for the sense of original sin in a daughter. 
The patient had been in analysis with Freud in Vienna. For practical 
reasons she had to leave Vienna and was referred by Freud for further treat- 
ment to Schmideberg. Although the patient professed not to believe in reli: 
gion, she was tormented by obsessional worries about original sin and fear 
of Hell. In the course of analysis she disclosed that at the age of three she 
was playing marriage with a boy of her age. After this other children one 
day accused her of having had overt sexual play with this boy; they could 


parents’ bedroom was near the bathroom. Schmideberg gave the patient 
the following interpretation: preoccupied by the parents’ sex life, she felt 
that the parents were guilty people and placed upon herself this guilt. She 
was told by the author that this was probably the clue to her worries about 
Original sin. At this point the patient said: “But the Professor told me that 
‘the original sin’ derived from the sons having killed the father." Schmide- 


Virgin, tried to convert her and forbade her to mention the whole thing to 
the parents. This secrecy, on the one hand, and the religion of the Virgin 


The interpretation of Freud of the “original sin" does not explain the 
Built feelings of girls; they did not kill the father, the boys did so! Accord- 
Ing to Schmideberg the “original sin” is “self-assumed guilt to redeem the 
Parents. His view also assumes that original sin derives from the oedipus 
complex. It is a common observation in childhood that the parents, be- 
SSuse of their own guilt feeling about sex, stress the fact that sex serves 
Piocreation in order to justify themselves, By making the birth of a child 


_ the reason for sexual activity, i 
1 I ty, they place the whole blame on the child. 


B 


(86) describes a minor Christian legend about Judas, in which the typical 
oedipal configuration can be verified. The Golden Legend, a popular mendi 
eval book by Jacobus de Voragine, contains a legend about Judie wii 
shows curious analogies to the mythology concerning Ondipsn. 
mother, Ciborea, dreamed, like Jocasta, that ihe would bear a son whe 
“would be the downfall of his race, When the child was born, the 


instead in a basket which was set afloat on the Jordan River, Carried by 
the stream to the island of Iscariot, the infant was found on the shores by 
, the queen of this region, who subsequently raised him as ber own did. 

As the boy grew older, he revealed a cruel and violent sature. After 
killing his foster brother, he fed to Jerusalem. There, continuing Kii 
crimes, he unwittingly slew his own father and married his mother Cierra. 
Learning from his wife the story of the infant son she had abandoned, be 
Fecognized that the lost child was himself. In horror, be fed to Jeves to earn 
absolution for his sins; thus he became amociated with the early himory of 
Christianity. 


Studies on religion during 1950 included papers dealing both with the 


“ preoedipal, phallic, Great Mother Goddew. A number of other iodin dea 
With scattered subjects, children's holidays and medieval Christian legendi, 
T The approach to the latter problems was by means of the usnal pechos 

> analytic theories dealing with the oedipus complex and various magical 
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ss numi to the studies of specific myths we find the same trend as ot 
[o served in the studies on religion, to pay increasing attention to the pre: 
Oedipal mother. This mother is found in various guises, such as lakes, 


(o Seryan monsters, always with 
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The myth, according to Róheim, is a means of mastering a current anxiety 
_ Situation by displacing it into the past. The anxiety situation dealt with in 
the papers of this section are all primarily concerned with the preoedipal — 
mother; oedipal considerations are secondary or absent. 


The first paper, THE LEGEND oF THE BOTTOMLESS Waters, by MARIE 3 
BONAPARTE (24) deals with the fascination of the mixed longing and ; 
anxiety about reunion with the mother. Indifferent countries one en- 
counters the same legend of a lake with treacherous waters. In one version — 
the swimmer who dares make the attempt will be swallowed by a subter. 
ranean whirlpool. In another version the lake is of so great a depth and so | . ~ 
troubled by geyser-like spoutings that soundings can never be taken. Marie | 
Bonaparte reports the legend of Lake Vouliagmeni near Athens, which. .. 
has a frightening reputation and is said to be bottomless. Only the King of , 
Greece and the Archbishop of Athens (all-powerful father figures in the — 
popular imagination) may, according to a local version, bathe there. with- < 
out danger. 3 2 

Marie Bonaparte thinks that this legend reflects the mixed attraction 
and terror inspired by the symbolic maternal waters. She cites Goethe's 
poem, “The Fisherman,” where the water fairy who allowed the fisherman 
into the water's depths poetically represents this deadly and maternal at: 
traction. Similarly, in Edgar Allan Poe’s poem, "Silence," the lake sym- _ 
bolizes a fatal attraction. : 

If in so many countries one finds the legend of the bottomless waters; 
"it is because treacherous death borrows mother's face and mother's smile 4 
—the never forgotten mother—and under the mirrors of sleeping waters 


calls back her children who have remained enchanted by her,” the mother. 
and the waters, cradle and tomb. 


In THe MYTH or THE Roasrep CHILD, Marte LANGER (123) gives an- . 
other example illustrating the ubiquity of the fear of the hostile, devour 
ing mother. 

Despite the saintly veneration of the idealized mother in our culture, 
psychoanalysis, especially the "English School" has demonstrated that 
there also exists another maternal image, the terrifying mother who kills, 
destroys, and eats her offspring. This paper illustrates this thesis by point- 
ing to a rumor recently given wide credence in Buenos Aires concerning 
a roasted child. This rumor is compared to the “modern myths” of war 
described by Marie Bonaparte, which served for the elaboration and expres- 
Sion of group states of conflict and anxiety growing out of the Second 
World War. 

Within a week in June, 1947, a story had been diffused through all 
levels of Buenos Aires’ population in nine versions, differing only in minu- 
tiae. Its uncritical acceptance by large masses of people with otherwise 
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good judgment indicates a common denominator of repressed infantile 
anxieties. According to the most complete version, a young married couple, 
several weeks after the birth of their first child, went to the cinema, leaving 
their child in the care of a maid servant who had been hired shortly before 
the infant’s birth. Until this incident she had proved to be most trust- 
worthy. This evening when they returned home, all the lights were lit and 
the servant received them ceremoniously, dressed in her mistress's wedding 
gown. Ushering them into the dining room, the servant informed them of 
a great culinary surprise she had. prepared. To their horror and stupefac- 
tion, they saw their son carefully placed on a large platter roasted and sur- 
rounded by potatoes. 'The mother at once became mad and has since re- 
mained struck dumb. The father shot the servant dead. He has fled and has 
- never been heard from; according to another version, he committed suicide. 

The theme of a child used as food for its parents corresponds to a uni- 
versal fantasy, which may be observed in myths of classical antiquity, primi- 
j tive cultures and in fairy tales. In the author's psychoanalytic practice, there 
` is evidence to support this thesis. A male homosexual patient dreams that a 
'"'spider-crab" sucks the blood of a piglet. The spider-crab symbolizes the 
mother and the piglet the patient who is her son. Although it is the father 
who may do the killing, it is the mother who does the devouring. The origin 
of this fantasy is to be found in the law of the Talion. In childhood, con- 
- fronted with the pregnant mother, the jealous child has a fantasy of rob- 
bing the mother’s body of the foetus and killing it. In the case of the female, 
in her fantasy of pregnancy she fears her mother’s vengeance for this child- 
hood hostility and thus develops the myth of a savage woman who steals 
and eats the child. 

In the-present myth, wh 
based evil mother? In the ana 


y is it that the servant has the role of the de- 
lysis of many women, the constant complain- 
` ing about servants arises from this unconscious identification. This is 
facilitated by seeing the servant continually engaged in the maternal ac- 
tivities of feeding, cleaning, and otherwise caring for the child. In addition, 
the dependency and social inferiority of the servant permits her mistress 
to carry.out an old fantasy of reversal of roles with her mother: “You'll see, 
when I'll be big you will be little." She takes revenge on the mother in the 
- form of the servant for all real and fantasied wrongs with all the repressed 
hatred. Because of the hatred she greatly fears the mother surrogate and 
believes her capable of any atrocity. This mistress-servant situation ex- 
plains the credulity with which this story was accepted. tit 

The listener identifies himself with the innocent child victim and 
sympathizes with the child’s mother on whom he projects the conscious 
tender picture he has of his own mother. However, to the mother substi- 
tute, the evil servant, he ascribes the wish to eat the child as a result of his 
own repressed infantile sibling jealousy. But there is a more profound rea- 
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son for the fantasy of the devouring mother. The child projects onto his 


mother his own cannibalistic fantasies from his earliest infancy in order 
to deny them in himself. 

The oedipal content of the myth is also discussed. Here, the servant 
represents an older daughter (she was hired before the child was born). 
Feeling rejected by the father, she clearly shows the wish to replace the 
mother by donning her wedding gown and, jealous of her mother’s preg- 
nancy, destroys the newborn for which she is punished by desertion. 

Unlike Bonaparte the author does not know the current factors in- 


volved in the origin of the myth. It was only her intention to show the uni- 
versal unconscious content. 


The last of the three papers in this section, Fire 1N THE DRAGON by 
Géza Rouerm (182), deals with the problems of mastering phallic and oral 
aggressions against the mother, as well as the fear of the swallowing mother. 
In a previous publication Róheim dealt with myths in which the hero, 
after being swallowed by a fish or some other monster frequently associated 
with water, cuts out the animal’s heart or eats it from the inside. He in- 
terpreted those myths as a body destruction fantasy, the hero representing 
the child and the dragon the mother. He has now come to regard such an 
interpretation as incomplete. It fails to take into account the element of 
fire. He cites a number of typical myths of the swallowed hero in which 
fire plays a role. In a Yuma myth, Kokomat, the Creator god, is dead. 
Cayote, the Hero, wants to eat Kokomat’s heart. The people try to foil his 
plan by cremating the Creator first; they start a fire with a fire drill. But 
Cayote catches the Sun’s rays on his tail and arrives in time to devour 
Kokomat’s heart. In a Koryak myth, the Creator goes up into the anus of 
Miti, his wife, as if it were a house. While there he becomes bald-headed. 

Róheim interprets these and similar myths as representing coitus and 
reproduction. The hero is hairless because he is a newborn infant. What 
goes in is the phallus; what comes out is an infant. Lighting fire inside the 
fish stands for coitus, and the Culture Hero, who brings the fire, is the 
phallus. 

Róheim relates an epic myth of Polynesia which centers around the 
exploits of the hero Maui. Most of the adventures described have a phallic 
meaning; however, many oral and body destruction elements are also 
present in the myth. Róheim contends that both the oral aggression and 
coitus are equally valid. The body destruction fantasies are based on the 
experience of sucking. The aggressive fantasies result from the frustration 
of the libidinal pleasure. Similarly, genitality contains not only libido but 
aggression as well. The entities we isolate are actually fused. These myths 
also Tepresent a means of mastering an anxiety situation. “The anxiety 
situation in this case is the biting, eating child in reverse from, the swallow- 
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* 
ing mother." The development of the libido, symbolized in the Phallic « 


Hero (the Fire, the Sun, the Life Instinct) gradually overcomes sadism and 
anxiety. 


The myth studies in the papers of this section deal largely with prob- 
lems of the preoedipal mother. This indicates an expanding area of psycho- 
analytic interest, shown in some of the anthropological studies as well as 
in the section on “Religion,” and in that on “Folk Tales and Folkways,” 
which follows. 


IV. FOLK TALES AND FOLKWAYS 
SIDNEY TARACHOW, M.D. 


The first paper in this group continues in the trend already noted in re- 
ligion and mythology of discussion of the preoedipal mother. This paper, 
Berry M. AND THE SEVEN DWARFS: Four CONTRAPUNTAL Essays ON Ray- 
NAUD's DISEASE by BERNARD C. MEYER (139), presents a clinical case of a 
masochistic young woman, adducing unconscious problems in her which 
he finds similar to those in the fairy tale. 

Meyer outlines the clinical history of a young woman, Betty M., and 
juxtaposes its features with the contents of the fairy tale, "Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs.” This includes finger pricking, infections, numerous 
operations, accidents and neurotic symptoms. A parallel is drawn to all the 
adventures of Sleeping Beauty. A parallel is also drawn between the pa- 
tient's mother and the wicked stepmother of the fairy tale. The patient's 
mother is cruel and selfish. 

Fairy tales deal with the ambivalence of the girl toward her mother 
by employing the device of the good real mother, who is loved, and the 
wicked stepmother, mother-in-law, witch, bad fairy, etc., who is hated. The 
evil woman who interferes with her daughter's maturation and fecundity 
is none other than the mother herself. Betty's description of her mother re- 
sembles a composite of all the bad stepmothers and witches in Grimm. She 
complained that her mother forced her to stay in the kitchen and forbade 
her the use of the parlor, which seems straight out of "Cinderella." From 
the time she began menstruating, Betty appeared to be applying to herself 
all the tortures and punishments which in fairy tales are meted out byan 
evil woman. It seems that the evil witch has been introjected and is now 


operating from within as a masochistic drive. 


The next paper is in the tradition of identifying and verifying oedipal 


problems in the American folkways of children's Halloween pranks. Hat- 
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LOWEEN: RITUAL AND MYTH IN A CHILDREN’S HoLipAv, by Louis AND SELMA 
FraiserG (63) has already been quoted at some length for their contribution 
to religion. Their observations concerning the Halloween pranks are given 
herewith. They study the unconscious needs which have induced our chil- 
dren to take over the rites and customs of earlier ages and preserve them 
with a slavish devotion to detail and manner of execution. Halloween is a 
night of licensed delinquency and aggression against the parents. On this 
night, stealing, vandalism, fire-making and interruption of the privacy of 
the parents is sanctioned. By dressing in bizarre costumes, the children lose 
their identity and are thereby freed of the surveillance of the parents and 
of their own superegos. A paper germane to this issue, a correlation of the 
superego with clothes, is a clinical study of psychotic patients by Rich (175), 
summarized in detail in Chapter V. The bogeys of childhood are also ex- 
orcised by the very fact that the children assume their forms. Here the 
mechanism of identification with the aggressor comes into play. Since the 
bogey are none other than the parents themselves, the disguised children 
have become the parents. And now the children feel free to indulge their 
own libidinal and aggressive wishes. The authors cite the analysis of the 
dream of a patient in which knocking on a door, similar to what is done 
by children on Halloween, represents an intent to interrupt the sex ac 
tivity of the parents and replace one of the parents in the act. In the dream 
cited and in the Halloween pranks, the door symbolizes the female geni- 
talia and to “try to get in" represents the wish for sexual union. 

The prank of breaking windows and otherwise defacing them repre- 
sents the idea “to see something dirty" which relates to observation of the 
parents in sexual activity. It is a condensation of two ideas, “to see" and . 
"an act of violence." It contains the boy's aggressive wish to replace the 
father and do what he has witnessed. 

The prank of dumping heaps of garbage at doorsteps, sometimes 
neatly wrapped, expresses defiance with base anal humor: “Here is a lovely 
gift for you.” It also represents a mocking presentation of a baby to the 
parents along the lines of the symbolic equation of feces and baby. The 
traditional pumpkin also represents baby, as well as a pregnant woman, in 
accordance with the joking and colloquial references to the belly of a 
pregnant woman as her “pumpkin” and infantile theories of impregnation 
by swallowing a pumpkin seed. 

In the stealing pranks there is acted out the taking possession of the 
forbidden object, which in the unconscious means the appropriation of 
the mother or the father’s penis. Thus as we examine the pranks and cus- 
toms of Halloween, we see that they symbolize the wish of the small boy 
to supplant father, take possession of mother and have a baby with her. 

Halloween, the children’s holiday, has preserved with faithful accuracy 
the customs and rituals of the archaic New Year's festival, both with regard 
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to the rites of sacrifice and atonement and traditional license of New Year's 
Eve. For the children it performs the useful economic function of affording 
an opportunity for reénactment of oedipal fantasies with the sanction and 
tacit connivance of the parents, 


Another paper is a brief exposition of a fragment of American folk- 
ways. This paper, entitled OBSERVATIONS ON AN ADOLESCENT FOLKWAY by 
Cranes Yone (229), is a piece of Americana; it is an observation on a folk- 
way of adolescent youth in the Missouri Valley, It occurs among boys under 
seventeen, The folkway is hilariously called “pantsing” by the young: 
sters. It is practiced differently in the eleven- to fourteen-year-old group 
from that of the fourteen: to seventeen-year-old group. Three to ten boys 
gather and suddenly decide that it would be great fun to remove the pants 
of one of their members. Sometimes he is forced to stand on his head. The 
victim grins, tries to be a good sport, and when he regains his feet, goes 
about the task of recovering his lost garment. In the eleven- to fourteen- 
year bracket there is an added joy when any attempt is made to expose his 
genitals, but not to any girls. In the fourteen to seventeen bracket there is 
an added pleasure if the victim is seen by a girl, preferably by his girl 
friend. 

The mechanism of this fun and play is exhibitionism through pro 
jection. “By making someone else the exhibitionist, guilt is dissolved." 
Pantsing in younger boys has homosexual, in older boys heterosexual con- 
notations. The observation sheds light on the mental and emotional 
economy of the growing boy. 


TanANTISM, Mass-HysTERICAL. REACTION TO SPIDER 
Brre iN THE MippLe Aces by Howanp F. Guoyne (74), turns to medieval 
folkways and discusses the mass-hysterical phenomenon of tarantism, a 


author an opportunity to discuss certain problems of group psychology, 
mass regression, and certain psychopathological means of handling a reality 
situation (spider bite) as well as various unconscious problems. 

In tarantism or tarantulism, disease and music are intimately related. 
The only cure for this affliction was believed to be music. Tarantism, a 
malady attributed to the bite of the spider Tarantula, was epidemic in 
Apulia, from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries. Sporadic cases 
were observed in other parts of Italy and Europe. In the Middle Ages, the 
chief city of Apulia was Taranta; the spider found in the area was known 
as a tarantula, and the folk dance that evolved around the disease was 
called the tarantella. 

Nicola Parotti (1430-1490), the first observer to describe tarantism, 
gives the following description of the disease: “The disease occurred at the 
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height of the summer heat, in July and August, and particularly during | 
the dog days. People, asleep or awake, would suddenly jump up, feeling 
an acute pain like the sting of a bee. Some saw the spider, others did not, 
but they knew that it must be the tarantula. They ran out of the house into — 
the street to the market place, dancing in great excitement. Soon they were 
joined by others who, like them, had just been bitten, or by people who had 
been stung in previous years, for the disease was never quite cured.” It was 
believed that the poison remained in the body and was reactivated every 
summer by the heat. All ages, all races, and both sexes were attacked, with 
a predominance of women. The tarantists dressed in gay and bizarre attire 
and would gather in large groups to dance wildly. Some would tear their 
clothing off and dance naked. They danced for days on end, sometimes as 
long as six days. Some of the victims would flagellate each other; others 
liked to be tossed in the air or be buried up to their necks. They consumed 
large quantities of wine. The majority of victims had no bite wound. Physi- 
cal measures were of no avail. Physicians finally concluded that the only 
effective cure was music, not any music at all, but only songs played in 
Apulia for centuries in treating tarantism. 

The songs dealt with the ardent love of the tarantists for the sea. They 
felt themselves attracted to the boundless expanse of the ocean, to the con- 
templation of which they would abandon themselves. Some even cast them- 
selves with blind fury into the sea. There was a general conviction that by 
music and dancing the poison of the tarantula was distributed over the 
whole body and expelled through the skin. 

Apparently what was labeled tarantism was in reality two diseases— 
one of an actual systemic reaction to the spider venom, the other a hysterical 
reaction. Where a spider bite had actually been inflicted, the victims com- 
plained of headache, chest pains, fainting, thirst and pain in the bones. 
The cause of this systemic reaction was probably not the bite of the Lycosa 
taranta, which is a harmless spider, but that of the Latrodectus, the black 
widow spider, which exists in Southern Italy and whose bite is capable of 
causing severe systemic symptoms. 

To understand the mass-hysterical reaction, three sets of factors must 
be considered. The anxiety manifested by many of the tarantists had a 
basis in reality. The European continent was ravaged by a terrible series 
of epidemics during the Middle Ages. Thousands of deaths were attributed 
directly to tarantism and produced fear which was equivalent to that of 
the other epidemics. 

Unconscious factors are to be seen in the fact that spiders produce 
feelings of uncanniness in many people. Abraham had indicated that this 
feeling of uncanniness stems from the fact that the spider is a symbol for 
the phallic mother. The fear the spider arouses is that of castration. The 
tarantists projected their internal instinctual fears upon an external per- 
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ceptual danger, the spider, and dealt with their forbidden instincts as in 
à phobia. As is true of phobics in general, the tarantists were forced again 
and again to experience the very thing they dreaded, so that their symptoms 
would return every summer. 

Other defenses employed by the tarantists were sexualization of anx- 
iety, intimidation of others, identification with the frightening objects, 
collection of external reassurances. Erotization of anxiety was evident in 
the sexual nature of the songs, in the orgastic movements of the tarantella 
dances, in the exhibitionism of the dancing, the dress, and the nakedness 
and in the flagellations. External reassurances were collected by joining 
groups of sufferers, by ritualistic behavior, by the music and by the per- 
missive attitude of the crowds who watched. 

By grouping themselves together, the tarantists could regress to even 
more uncontrolled behavior than would be permitted one individual. 
The emotional contagion of the fear of the tarantula and the excitement 
of the dancing became intensified by mutual interaction. The activity of 
groups of tarantists provided an emotional catharsis which was greater 
than could be obtained by each member individually. The unconscious 
demands furthermore were given social sanction and therefore could be 


expressed without guilt. 


This section continues in the vein of the several preceding chapters, 
i.e., elucidation of various phenomena by means of the oedipus complex 
together with a demonstration of preoedipal factors. In the section on 
“Anthropology,” since the investigations were dealing with current, live 
subject matter, the data could be convincingly used to modify and extend 
psychoanalytic theory in certain directions. In connection with problems 
such as fairy tales, the theory is used to understand the data. Certain cur- 
rent folkways do come under discussion and receive traditional treatment, 


V. SOCIOLOGY 
GEORGE DEVEREUX, PH.D. 


It is one of the paradoxes of the history of applied psychoanalysis that, 
in spite of the fact that Freud's contributions to the understanding of social 
phenomena are more numerous and more significant than his contribu- 
tions to the understanding of cultural phenomena, psychoanalytic sociology 
has always lagged behind psychoanalytic cultural anthropology. The exist- 
ence, structure and process of society, whose biological basis is both con- 
cealed and revealed by its cultural superstructure, and the socialization, 


social role and social character of the individual, which are rooted in the 
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process of organismal maturation, have been far more exhaustively studied 
by social anthropologists interested in psychoanalysis, than by psycho- 
analytically oriented sociologists. In fact, many of the papers summarized 
below are sociological only in the sense that their data are derived from 
great nations rather than from primitive tribes. 

At the same time several of the following papers clearly indicate that 
this situation is about to change, and that an autonomous and bona fide 
psychoanalytic sociology is about to come into being. In order to bring out 
more clearly this aspect of the 1950 crop of contributions to psychoanalytic 
sociology, the papers were arranged in accordance with the sociological 
rather than with the psychoanalytic frame of reference. The material could 
be arranged in the following categories: 


. Methodology 

- Group Formation 

. Socialization and National Character 
. Attitudes and Institutions 

- Social Pathology 
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1. Methodology 


Five of the following papers are essentially methodological in scope 
and purpose. They seek to clarify the relationship between the sociological 
and the psychoanalytic significance of individual and group behavior, the 
areas in which the sociological and the psychoanalytic frames of reference 
overlap and diverge, and the similarities and dissimilarities between the 
sociological and the psychoanalytic conceptual schemes of society and of 


personality-in-action. There are even tentative and implicit intimations ' 


of a latent awareness of the nuclear problem of this interdisciplinary 
field of inquiry, which is the paradoxical fact that in organized society each 
individual is simultaneously a subjectively and psychologically defined unit 
to himself, and an objectively and sociologically defined unit to others, to 
whom he represents society, just as they represent society to him. However, 
a formal coming to grips with this problem—which is not even clearly 
defined as the nuclear problem—is, as yet, not in the offing. 

The first three methodological papers are companion pieces of great 
importance. They tackle many of the principal problems frontally and, 
even though they diverge in details, they complement each other and make 
a contribution to the problem under consideration in the most fruitful 
form, in that they open the way for more final types of understanding. This 
is perhaps the greatest service any paper dealing with the methodology and 
conceptual scheme of a specific science—as distinct from general contri- 
butions on method per se—may render to science. 
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In the paper PsYCHOANALYSIS AND THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE, TALCOTT 
Parsons (159) gives explicit recognition to the differences between psycho- 
analysis and sociology and to their autonomy, while stressing the identity 
of their raw data, and the ultimate convergence of their results in the 
functional sense. While Parsons believes that psychoanalysis and socio- 
logical theory have the same frame of reference, nevertheless psychoanalytic 
concepts drawn from individuals cannot be used to generalize about society. 
To state social problems correctly the analyst must also learn technical 
sociological theory, just as the sociologist must learn individual motivation 
in psychoanalysis. 

According to Parsons both psychoanalysis and the newly developing 
sociological theories utilize the same frame of reference, which conceives 
of the individual acting within a given setting that has various meanings 
from his point of view. Psychology focuses primarily upon the individual, 
sociology on the social system within which he operates. While both ap- 
proaches are related, it is dangerous to shift from one to the other without 
taking adequate account of the systematic differences that are involved. 

Social science cannot treat its field simply as the composite result of 
actions of individuals. There can be no logical or ontological priority ac- 
corded either to the society or to the personality. Sociology must treat 
motivational problems in the context of their relation to the social struc- 
ture and must raise dynamic problems in terms of the balance of forces 
operating to maintain or alter this structure. : 

There is no simple correspondence between a personality and an in- 
stitutional structure. The most notable direct contributions of psycho- 
analytic theory to the empirical understanding of behavior would seem to 
fall in the dynamic theory of motivation of the individual within the con- 
text of the personality; the most important problem of the relation of 
psychoanalysis to social structure from the point of view of the sociologist 
is how these motivations can be used for explanatory purposes on the level 
of analysis of social structure and its changes as such. The judgments of 
significance on which the statements of sociological problems of motivation 
are based must be couched in terms of the frame of reference of the social 
system, not of personality, though of course they must be compatible with 
established knowledge of personality. Such problems must in turn be ap- 
proached in terms of constructs of typical motivation, typical of the persons 
occupying given statuses in the social structure. Psychoanalyst and sociolo- 
gist make abstractions from the same frame of reference, but their prob- 
lems are different and therefore they may be using the same concepts 1n 


respect to different levels of abstraction. Thus, the analyst may find him- 
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* In applying psychoanalytic concepts to social usage it does not suffice 
joinei about the implications of clinical insights; there must be use 
“of technical sociological theory in the statement of problems and the an- 
alysis of;social structure. Such a way of using psychoanalytic theory is not 
familjar to the clinical practitioner and is not reducible to his standards 
of expectation, couched as these are in terms of reference to the individual 
personality. Only direct sociological training will correct this limitation. 
‘Similarly, the sociologist should learn psychoanalysis; he must face the 
problems of individual motivation just as the analyst must recognize that 
ultimately he is in fact dealing with social systems. 


( In his article, THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC CONCEPTS TO So- 
'GIAL Scrence, Heinz HARTMANN (90) cautions both the psychoanalyst and 
the sociologist. He cautions analysts not to fall into the error of treating 
reality and social institutions only as projections of the patient’s uncon- 
scious or fantasy. He warns sociologists, on the other hand, that in their 
consideration of psychological processes they are given to oversimplifica- 
tions since they generally neglect most intrapsychic factors other than 
conscious and preconscious processes. 

His article is a continuation and a discussion of the issues raised by 
Parsons. Hartmann points out that the findings and theories of psycho- 
analysts and sociologists, although related, are not always identical in 
weight and in relevance in the two disciplines. For this reason he feels it 
would be desirable to create a common conceptual language whereby re- 
lated problems could be defined and delineated in terms which are mu- 
tually understood. 

Sociological formulations may rest on sound psychological ground 
where the social action studied is predominantly determined by the con- 
scious or preconscious ego. In general, however, social actions viewed by 
the psychoanalyst must be understood also in terms of the superego and 
the id as well. Although analytic and sociological theory have a common 
ground in the frame of reference presented by the theory of social action, 
there is a disproportion in the significance of social action for the two 
disciplines. Social action is basic in sociology. It is not so in psychoanalysis 
where action is derived from more fundamental human properties, struc 
_turally and genetically determined. In this connection Hartmann stresses 
the multiphasic overdetermined dynamic approach of psychoanalysis, as 
opposed to the relatively simpler and, on occasions, oversimplified ex- 
planations of the sociologist. | 

; Hartmann makes it clear that analysis in no sense minimizes the sig- 
Ces of the social environment and of the structure of reality. He states, 
Society is not a projection of unconscious fantasies, though it offers many 
possibilities for such projection.” Analytical study of such fantasies, on the 
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other hand, reveals the influence which unconscious factors have on men's 
attitudes to society. But social reality is a factor in its own right. rom the 
point of view of the psychology of the individual, social institutions can be", 
used to channelize a great variety of tendencies. From these considerations 
it follows that the individual's interaction with his social environment 
. can be a very valuable method of sociological investigation. iude D 
Inferences with regard to the goals of personality as derived from 

social structures can be applied only with caution to actual psychic proc- * 
esses of the individual. Here Hartmann emphasizes the limitations of the 
personality profile or typological conclusions drawn by sociologists from 
the relationship of individuals to certain social structures. Only a deep 
analytic understanding of the developmental and the genetic psychody- 
namic conflicts permits valid predictions concerning social action on the 
part of the individual. For this reason Hartmann believes that psycho- 
analytic typologies would probably be much more useful and valid than 
sociological ones. He stresses particularly that from the point of view of 
social action, the significant aspects of character structure are those which 
_ relate to the modifiability, the replaceability, and the general plasticity of 

. the ego structure. 

Hartmann studies the methodological limitations implicit in the ap- 

plication of psychoanalytic theory to social phenomena. Specific social 

- structures in definite historical periods cannot be approached merely on 
the basis of knowledge of the unconscious. He notes that in approaching 

problems outside of clinical psychoanalysis, analysts frequently appear to 

forget the importance of the reality structure. Institutions that characterize 

a social system have often been interpreted solely as the direct expressions 

of the unconscious, so that reality is treated as little more than a wish ful- 
-. fillment. Such procedures are a misinterpretation of the psychological ap- 

proach. On the other hand, sociologists frequently overlook the significant 
.. role of tradition and the different contributions that different social strata 
make toward the formation of social institutions. The more general formu- 
lations of sociology occasionally neglect the variability of individual atti- 
tudes toward institutions, the ways in which individuals are affected by 
institutions and the way in which they manage to conform or not to” 


conform. ; 
In conclusion Hartmann states that in order to apply psychoanalytic 


findings and theories to sociological phenomena it is necessary that there 
, bea methodological mutual penetration of sociologic and analytic theory, 
= Which would make possible the delineation of patterns which are specific 
with regard to both the psychological and sociological aspects. Such pat- 


terns could then be studied mutually. 


The third paper of this group attacks 
a general and specific nature. RAYMOND PE 
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Saussure (192) studies the rela- 
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ween PsvCHOANALYSIS AND History. He believes that psychoan- 
alysi suitable technique for ‘the study of history and is capable of 
remedying defects in historical knowledge. History makes its contribution 
to psychoanalysis by indicating the institutions developed as defenses 
against certain aggressions. As the position of authority fluctuates one may 
see reciprocal fluctuations in homosexual trends, family characteristics, etc. 
It should be possible to measure and establish indices concerning the cul- 
turally established libidinal relations between the individual and society, 
the latter being equated with father. Psychoanalysis makes its contribution 
by learning how and where an individual invests his personal affects in 
certain aspects of culture. The value of a highly differentiated culture is 

that it facilitates personal adjustment to society by offering so many Op- 
portunities for such an investment. De Saussure points to certain meth- 
odological errors. He believes that a given culture may be neurotic and that 
a group mental hygiene program can be worked out with the codperation 
of psychoanalysis. 

The first section of the paper deals with Freud’s works. Psychoanalysis, 

„it is pointed out, is the historical study of the living being. As a technique 
for reanimation of the past, accurately establishing events and creating 
historical laws from the comparison of these events, it has something to 
contribute to history. An example of psychological hypotheses supplement- 
ing documentary defects is Freud’s study of Moses. Moral judgment is 
excluded in this technique. The objectives of psycho-historical studies em- 
brace the psychodynamic equilibrium of every society, on levels of indi- 
vidual, family, and group interadjustments and behavior, seeing socio- 
logical, political and economic phenomena as objects of psychological 
problems. 

Freud’s fundamental contributions in Totem and Taboo were: (a) 
Infantile repressed conflicts (oedipal) are projected into the environment; 
(b) the neurotic is compelled to repeat the repressed emotions and re-create 
a social environment which gives him symbolically the same social frame 
he had in childhood; (c) this new social structure is utilized as a defense 
against repressed wishes and a frame to promote sublimation. Out of these 
grew totemic organization and the taboo surrounding the king, with the 
hypothesis of the primal horde. De Saussure is inclined to believe that the 
childhood of every man, rather than the racial emotional archetype, is 
the source of these techniques. 

In Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, The Future of an 
Illusion, and Civilization and Its Discontents, Freud analyzes the psycho- 
dynamics and regressions in group action, the mechanisms of defense in 
collective rationalizations, and the causal influences and demands of civili- 
zation as an abstraction, producing conflict between early infantile and 
individual impulses and inhibiting factors and social institutions. De Saus- 
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sure points out a difficulty of Freud's position in that Freud d restate 
that the process of civilization is parallel to the process of mat n of 
, Wee * L 


the individual. ? i 

A study of history from the psychoanalytic point of view does not 
sharply differentiate politics, economics, sociology, mythology, science, as 
independent aspects. Events which repeat themselves or are unique are of 
interest. Unconscious affects determining the influential behavior of his- 
toric individuals are typical examples of enlightenment by the psycho- 
analytic method. Fundamental emotional attitudes of a particular time 
must be understood to know their effect on the social and cultural patterns. 
Uncovering psychological causality, however, does not mean ignoring other 
causes; it means that historiography will focus increasingly on the under- 
lying unconscious conflicts behind the scenes. 

A macroscopic interpretation of history, starting from Totem and 
Taboo, sees trends in past and present civilization representing defenses 
against the desire to kill the father. Such defenses include a complete pas- 
sivity, constant dependency upon a higher lord, submission to God, and 
other evidence that compliance to the father remained the goal of life, with 
obedience to authority and not experience as the guide. In all civilizations, 
where the father’s authority is strong, authoritative tradition and rational 
abstractionisms persist. A civilization can then be described according to 
the ratio, individual against society, society being here the same as father. 
The author suggested in previous work that this be called the “libidinal 
index,” which would measure the superego of a cultural unit, with all its 
libidinal implications. For example, the stronger the father’s authority, 
the stronger would be the homosexual trends, whether sublimated or not. 
Interpretations of these aspects in society then would draw parallels be- 
tween personal character conflicts and familial and social structures. 

A microscopic interpretation of history as a method uses the same 
frame of reference but begins with the material of personal analysis asa 
source of information for the understanding of the psychodynamics of 
a culture. Using affect as the unit of emotional energy, and the connection 
between the individual and the outside world, individual character struc- 


tures can be understood and related to different social patterns, and cul- 
tural systems would be seen as created and invested with affect according 
to the needs of the individuals in that culture. Rationalizations by parents 
may perpetuate themselves for generations and further determine cultural 
patterns. Groups and nations act similarly using normal and pathological 
affects. The more differentiated a civilization, the more systems are present 
which the individual can invest with affect and remain adjusted within 
that culture. Affects are socialized through projection, introjection, iden- 


tification and displacement into political, social, religious and other or- 


ganizations of an authoritative nature in ways reanimating parent-child 
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relati ips. Progress in the method of study would include research int 
these areas to establish comparisons showing. parallel gradual transforma 
tions of individual and family conflicts and cultural patterns. 
The author analyzes methodological errors in existing work of this 

kind, citing iba, € the errors of using so-called national characteristics 
and ideologies as starting-points rather than end results, and describing | 
unconscious phenomena in conscious terms. Moral trends may be the exa - 
pression of rebellion against the father and defenses against that rebellion, 4 
but the individual in that milieu will not deal with his feelings on that-^ 
level. v " 
.... De Saussure. notes in passing the psycho-anthropological approach, 5 
.'and answers in the affirmative the question, Does Neurotic Culture Exist?) 
with special scrutiny of the work of Henry Lowenfeld on Nazi Germany. 
Granting that there are neurotic cultures raises the possibility of collective 
mental hygiene. Application of remedies gained from psychoanalytic in-. — 
vestigation of such cultures would be through the family structure as a 
| starting point toward improving intérnational relations. Not only as 
_a therapy but also as a method of research, is psychoanalysis an invaluable : 
tool for sociological investigation of specific groups such as scientists and 
artists to know what helps such dispositions to flourish or be inhibited. È 
In conclusion the author feels that our psychological and sociological — 
knowledge would be greatly enriched if analysis would be practiced in such 
nonmedical fields as sociology, provided scientific standards permit only 1 
qualified people to use the method. E 


ANDRÉ Amar (4) also serves notice that certain things are now “in the — 
air" both in this country and abroad. His paper, INTRODUCTION TO Socto- — 
ANALYsiIs, has subtle undertones hearkening back to Rousseau’s “social | 
contract,” especially with regard to the concept of the delegation of the . 
individual's aggression to society, which then develops forms of aggression 
which are sui generis and nearly autonomous. At this junction Amar im- Y 
plicitly recognizes the functional autonomy of society. Intelligence'is neces. 
. Sary to make this autonomous aggression creative and not self-destructive. 
‘His typically French emphasis on the role of intelligence in bridging the 1 
_ subjective gap between society and the self is, in more than one sense, 
compatible—at least in its implications—with Hartmann's (90) emphasis f; 
on the relationship between social action and the functions of the ego. $ 
According to Amar, the object of socio-analysis is to constitute a com- - 
plete science of man./Its method is depth psychology. Actually, social. 
' sciences are doomed to failure as long as it is considered impossible to 
respond to the demands of the scientific spirit of inquiry without employ- ~ 

- ing the methods of the natural sciences. From this illusory standpoint have - 
come two types of studies. There are monographs that focus on a vel 
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—  . limited area and push analysis to infinity; without ever arriving at syn- 
thesis. In a word, they simply compile facts. On the other hand, the'statis- 
, tical method translates all = facts into measurable sizes and, coórdinates 
_ ‘them by mathematical'relationships. This is what one observes in political 
economy. These two methods postulate that there is nothing more in 
human reality than its physical manifestations. ` 
It is necessary to state that human phenomena have meaning. They 
, „Exist not only in their concrete materiality but also and especially in their 
D psychic meaning. Thus, external manifestations of society are as different 
from the very existence of society as a garment is from its wearer. Concretely 
the individual is in relation only with other individuals. Society, in its — 
essence, is made up of this sort of social pressure, composed of obligations. — . 
and prohibitions that everyone feels unless he is either “asocial” or ~~ 
psychotic. If society be considered a psychic entity then a psychoanalytic 
exposition can be made. Aggression, that psychic force which arises in 
earliest childhood, is always more or less assigned by the individual to the 
service of the group to which he belongs. The social bond is made up of 
this delegation of aggression by the individual for the benefit of the group. © 
But the social group, thus charged with the aggression of its members, 
develops in its own right, its own aggression, which is greater than the sum 
of the forces that compose it. It is this that causes a society to exist, because, 
as soon as each individual takes back his personal aggression, that is, when 
he yields to egoism, the society dies. 

Since individuals and societies are thus composed of the same psychic 
substance-one can apply to societies the method of symbolic interpretation 
used for individuals, An act, in appearance logical and conscious, may un- 
consciously be designed to satisfy obscure and unavowed desires. This act 
is then a symbol, that is—instead of revealing the thing as does a sign, it 
hides it. But we must not confirle ourselves merely to the symbolic inter- 
pretation of social facts. The symbol deflects the aggression from blind - 
destructiveness. To arrive at true creativity another factor is necessary: the 
action of intelligence. 1 : h. 

Indeed, itis intelligence which interposes between aggression and its 
object certain mechanisms which are designed to protect the individual , 
from. the' countershock of his own force. By the establishment of these "EE 
mechanisms, intelligence reveals its essentially economic function. y f 

Socio-analysis is then the analytic interpretation of such evolutions of : 
thought as institutions, economic organizations, philosophical doctrines 
` and aesthetic systems. It tries to study how psychic forces have gone the 
long road from aggression to action in attaching themselves to inte Meat 


processes, In this way it isa clarifying project. 
In the paper, METHODOLOGICAL REMARKS ON PSYCHOSOCIAL ANALYSIS, 
S. S. Suenrous (205) also examines the problem of the relationship between 
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the psychoanalytic and sociological interpretation of certain data, but in- 
stead'of Seeking an answer in terms of concepts and methodology, he ap- 
proaches the problem from the point of view of technique and procedure. 
"This approach consists in a three-level analysis of the complex individual- 
social phenomenon. While some earlier studies have perhaps utilized more 
complex technical-procedural devices than those outlined by Shentoub, 
his contribution has the merit of having formulated these devices in a for- 
mal manner. 

The author attempts to differentiate methodologically the difficulties 


_ that have arisen in confronting psychoanalysis and sociology and envisages 


. the possibility of psychosocial analysis. Following Freud's work on the 
J application of psychoanalysis to certain social phenomena, a good amount 


ad 


‘of confused discussion has resulted in which psychoanalysis and sociology 
become entangled in an effort to achieve various kinds of syntheses. Be- 
cause of the extrapolation of individual psychology to problems that stem 
from sociology and politics, a violent opposition has arisen against psycho- 
analysis as well as a complete condemnation of its principles and its value 
for individual psychology. 

The author considers the possibility of a method which will avoid 
extrapolation of psychoanalytic as well as of sociological facts and which 
can join one to the other on several levels. Psychosocial analysis, which he 
outlines, is staged on several levels of human experiences, somewhat in the 
fashion of histological sections in series, and at each moment one is aware 
of the levels that are being studied. 

He means by this, that instead of pursuing a search "in depth" ad 
infinitum, starting from any given plan of observation, in the hope of 
finally "integrating" categories of facts classed under psychoanalytic and 
sociological headings, observation should first be based on plans defined in 
advance instead of preparing for the work of formal synthesis. The collec 
tion of material thus obtained by methods and different viewpoints con- 


“stitutes, according to the author, the coherent and intrinsic structure of 


psychosocial analysis. 

Methodological steps to be followed in psychosocial analysis: Selecting 
anti-Semitic behavior (in its personal and psychological aspect in relation 
to anti-Semitism as a social and historical problem) as an example, the 
author distinguishes the following three levels of analysis: (1) Description 
of what the social phenomenon undergoes in the individual’s personal test- 
ing. This analysis thus includes the realm of the realized experience where 
anti-Semitism, as a social phenomenon appears to us to be felt personally 
by the anti-Semitic individual. This is the usual area of psychoanalytic 


exploration. (2) This is the intermediate term between the "individual" 


and “society” and includes current experiences. On this level we approach 
the analysis of coherent actions, and organized situations and events that 
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are oriented and adapted to circumstances. These experiences the 
Jew and the anti-Semite. They give substance to the “anti-some g." On 
the one hand, they permit the Jew to be pictured as presented by the anti- 
Semitic ideology; and on the other hand, they furnish the anti-Semite with _ 
constant opportunities for recognizing himself as non-Jewish. And lastly, ` 
they sometimes force the Jew to conform to the picture drawn of him by 
anti-Semitic ideology. (This is an area to which as yet little attention has 
been devoted. It is concerned with the psychology of daily life which, 
without doubt, is the most important aspect of social psychology.) (3) ' 
Analysis at the third level approaches anti-Semitism as a social and insti- 
tutional fact with a material content expressed in economic, judicial and... 
administrative techniques. This constitutes anti-Semitism as a social and 
political problem. These facts can be considered as the ensemble of cus- 
tomary acts. The example of Nazi anti-Semitism is particularly striking 
and shows in more obvious fashion the role of custom in the control and 
integration of individual and collective anti-Semitic conduct. 


2. Group Formation 


It was necessary to be almost arbitrary in order to separate, for the 
sake of conceptual clarity, two papers dealing with group formation from 
several papers dealing with socialization and with the problem of national 
character. : ^ 

Rocrer MoNEY-KYRLE (144) discusses VARIETIES OF GROUP FORMATION. 
Starting with the problem of ambivalence, i.e., the good versus the bad, + 
not merely toward the single parent but also toward the parental couple 
as seen through the emotional haze of the oedipal situation, and empha- 
sizing processes of introjection-identification versus projection, the author 
examines the psychological and subjective facets of group cohesion and of 
broad ingroup versus outgroup definitions. He also studies the problems 
and significance of the group leader, who functions as a group ideal, i.e. y 
as the social equivalent of the ego ideal. "e 

Money-Kyrle's thesis is an elaboration of Freud's formula as ex- 
| pounded in his Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. Freud there 
| stated that a primary group consists of “a number of individuals who have 
| substituted one and the same object for their ego-ideal and have conse- 
quently identified themselves with one another in their ego.” While Freud 
is mainly concerned with the paternal ima o, the author wishes to enlarge 
the formulation to include the two parents in both their aspects—ideally 
800d and ideally bad—(a concept stressed by Melanie Klein). | 

The basic model of all group formations is the family as it appears 
in the child's imagination. For the child there are four imaginary parents; 
two good and two bad. They become the prototypes of gods and devils, of 
good and of evil. They are born of the child's own love and hatred; the 
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_of inner goodness or badness. The pattern of the imaginary family is 


© oe oy in the outer world. 
MUR 


_ itual" foe (Satan, "ignorance," “ugliness”). 
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beloved t being “good,” the hated (and feared) one "bad" and vii 
dictive. child attributes his own aggressiveness, directed against one 


parent, to the other, and by this projection is able to disown his own ag 
gression. The good parents, though perfect and omnipotent, paradoxically 
not only give but also need protection, for they are threatened by the bad 
parents. These parent figures have an additional function: They are to bt 
imitated and admired. For the boy it is the mother who is to be protected, 
while the father is to be admired and emulated. Incorporated into th 
child's unconscious fantasy, the good and bad parents give rise to a sens 


roups are formed by individuals who find common symbols for their 
ullibusious patterns. They will have common values, a common enen 
a common leader, and a common standard of behavior. The indiv l 
tends to impose the pattern of his imaginary family on all the varieties of 
groups that he enters. 4 
Group Values. The good mother figure may appear in the person 
a monarch or, as the concept of the Motherland. The threatened figure 
also be the father and is perhaps always a “combined parent.” When the 
concept of the threatened father predominates, as in the German “Fathei 
land,” then, because of the son’s greater ambivalence toward the father 
the nation may be more apt to think of the Fatherland as threatened, ot 
like the dangerous lunatic who occurs in dreams, straitjacketed or 
circled. The nation may then develop a compulsive desire to break out. — 
Another form in which the idea of a persecuted good figure may ap- 
pear is the concept of a small nation threatened by a big one or a mi ‘ 
fighting to be free. In an even more abstract form the idea of the perse- 
cuted good mother recurs in the concept of the Mother Church, the Gospel, 
or “Liberty.” e 
. According to Money-Kyrle, human history is largely an account oF ES 
conflict of groups trying to defend ideals or values which represent , 
parent figures in danger of attack. 
Group Enemies. The enemy of the good parent figure is the bad parent { 
figure. He may appear in the shape of a rival tribe or nation, as an internal 


enemy (witches, heretics, Jews, Social Democrats, Capitalists) or as à “spir 


Always the enemy represents, at least in part, a projection of an innet 
sense of evil. Perhaps this is why few, if any, groups are without real or | 
imaginary enemies. 

Group Leaders. While the good parent finds symbolization in 
group values, he plays still another role, that of group leader. In ma 1 
e ete values usually symbolize the mother, while the leader is a father. 


Group Standards. The good father appears not only as a 
defender of the good parent, but also as an unconscious model LE 
mired and imitated. To the extent to which the treatment of children is 
homogeneous in a group, the models of behavior will be similar and 
group will have a group ideal, a common standard of conduct. A 
ideal may be pathological or sane, depending on the inner disposition 
and on the upbringing of its individual members. Severe inner conflicts 
may cause a group to create enemies for itself. Its members may become — 
depressed without the fanatical leadership they need. Or, they may rélieve — 
inner tension by a character formation corresponding to a neurotic } 
ideal. (Indians whose “ideal man" must destroy his own possessions.) _ 

There is a close connection between group ideal and group, 
since both are molded after the image of the group father. But the 
can bring out only what is latent in the members of the group, Otherwise 
they will refuse to follow him. 1 


Giza Rónrrw (184) discusses a related theme, namely, Tue Psy- P 
CHoLOGY OF PATRIOTISM, with special reference to Hungarian nationalism. - 
The role of national foods as means whereby one introjects one's own 
country—i.e., a mother projected on the social screen—is examined with — 
the help of striking illustrations. This introjection then enables the indi- 
vidual to lay a personal, competitive claim to the masculine possession of 
the Mother Country, resulting in a latent hostility toward the ruler (ie. 
father figure), the hostility being displaced to the “enemy.” 

Róheim quotes from the poem “In My Country,” by the Hungarian 
poet Sandor Petófi. In this quotation three striking trends are evident: @) *3 
The mother country is the mother; (2) it is the mother seen through the à 
mirage of fantasy; (3) there exists nostalgia, the desire to return to the : 
mother, a regressive trend. The basic element of patriotism is the 
whom the child can love, because the memory of the primal scene is re- 
pressed, as are also the memories of his oedipal and preoedipal aggression. 7 
The Virgin Mary is the Patrona Hungariae and probably of many other. — 
Christian countries too. " P^ > 

The nation is in a sense modeled after the ego. The ingroup is 7 
the outgroup bad, just as what goes into the ego—introjection (milk) - 1 
good, what goes out—projection (feces)—is bad. Much of the unconscious. 
idea of a nation Róheim finds revealed in the initiation rites of a primitive ( 
tribe, the Mwingin of Northern Australia. The men are admitted to the 

t 


community after having symbolically eaten mother or shared her with the 


fathers. 
The significance of national food derives from the aspect of one's 


introj i of Hungary is paprika. 
country as an introject. The national food symbol f l 
A typical Hungarian, such as is described by L. Nagy in his book The Mask — 
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of a Village, makes liberal use of paprika on all his foods. He also eats only 1 

tough meat, hot food, sharp cheeses, and sour wine. Soft, sweet, cold, mild 

food he scorns. The former he identifies with male, the latter with female. 

He evidently eats his ego ideal, something which is strictly male and will 

' enhance his virility. But the Hungarian's diet is regulated not merely by 
the concept that he is a man and what he introjects must be male, but also 
that he is a Hungarian and what he eats must be Hungarian. 

Maleness and national character seem to go together. All nations be- 
lieve that they possess the virtue of virility. Some nations may use the sym- 
bol of a sedate middle-aged man (John Bull); others represent themselves ' 
as young, dashing heroes. But every nation lays claim to being the most 
valiant. This is a translation of the individual's claim of being a man in | 
the phallic sense of the word. To belong to the group, the nation, means 
to be identified with one's father and to have a right to the land, the 
symbolic mother. 

Patriotism has several layers of psychological content. Most funda- 
mentally it represents the symbolism: earth equals mother. On another 
layer, it stands for the brothers united in defense of the virgin mother. In 
monarchical states the members of the nation are subjects of the king, it 
is true, but the latent content is hidden under the defense mechanism of 
identification with the aggressor. The slogan “God save the king” (derived 
from the murderous intention of the subjects themselves) is camouflage, - 
or, if you will, another stage of evolution. The patriotism of those who 
have lost a war is of the revenge or irredenta (not redeemed) type. 


Both of the papers just discussed give explicit recognition to the in- 
terdependent and complementary functions of ingroup and outgroup, 
which are devices enabling both society and the individual to organize the 
components of their basic ambivalence into a pattern which permits posi- 
tive action of some kind. It is evident that this arrangement, while useful 
in a good many ways, automatically leads to certain pathological epiphe- — 
nomena, such as war. In this sense, the papers just discussed provide a 
conceptual basis for the Reverend Pfister's scrutiny of war and peace, which 
will be found in the section on "Social Pathology." 


3. Socialization and National Character 


The next group of papers deals with the problem of the socialization 
and enculturation of the child, and with the consequences of the child's 
plasticity and of his capacity to be socialized and enculturated in many 
different ways. This subject matter, long familiar to anthropologists, is 
just beginning to come into its own in the field of sociology. 

« In the paper, IDENTIFICATION: A CRUCIAL CONCEPT FOR SOCIOLOGY, — 
Louisa P. Hor's (99) attempt at analyzing the process of identification 
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represents psychoanalytic sociology at a level where conceptual thought is 
fused with factual realities. Identification is of equal significance for the 
understanding of personality and of social structure’ and process. This 
study is an excellent example of the art of utilizing simultaneously psycho- 
analytic and sociological techniques of analysis and frames of reference. 

In the past, several theories have been advanced to account for the 
basic question of how individuals manage to function as members of a 
group or of a society. The “utilitarian” theory of the nineteenth century 
assumed that in the prehistoric past, as the result of a rational awareness 
of the necessity for mutual regard, a so-called “social contract” was entered 
into by various members of the group to renounce certain activities and 
to pursue other goals. One aspect of this social theorizing is to be seen in 
Freud’s thinking about the origins of society; he supposed that after the 
killing of the father by the primal horde of sons, they agreed upon certain 
renunciations such as exogamy. A more modern version of the “social con- 
tract” type of theorizing is to be seen in the school of “learning theorists” 


ES 


as exemplified by Gorer and Margaret Mead. According to this point of 


view, the child learns to take its place in society and to assume certain roles 
and traits of personality because it is rewarded by the adult members of the 
group through the bestowal of love and approval, while nonconforming 
modes of behavior in infancy and childhood are correspondingly punished. 

Both of these theories may be regarded as “theories of rational learn- 
ing" in which people are conditioned, particularly through the earliest 
years of life, to assume certain roles and certain patterns of behavior 
toward the group. : uva 

In contrast to these theories there is an approach which maintains 
that something nonrational, unaffected by utilitarian gains or losses, some- 
thing perhaps mystical, most probably biological, impels individuals to 
function as members of a group. Theories of a herd instinct or of an in- 
herited racial unconscious belong to this category. 

According to the author, the dilemma of choosing between one or the 
other of these two sets of theories may be resolved by paying appropriate 
attention to a third process, i.e., the social role is chosen because of the 
particular sequences and patterns of identifications. The emotional er 
ments formed to the significant individuals in our experience are crucia 
and determine our behavior as members of society. It is striking how little 
attention has been paid in sociological thinking or in the thinking i 
Sociologically or culturally oriented psychoanalysts to the mechanism 0! 
identification. The author believes that this may be due to the fact that 
the majority of deviant analysts and also many sociologists have been és 
willing to accept Freud's allegedly pessimistic view of human ipe: ; 
With Freud, the question of social and cultural processes was ope re y 
tive quantitative significance. He said, in discussing the work o er an 
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Jung, “They have caught a few cultural overtones from the symphony of 
life but once more have failed to hear the most powerful melody of the 
impulses.” In one way or another, the deviant analysts, paradoxically, have 
come around to envisaging an ideal human being who in most significant 
respects is simply a biologically determined child of nature. The intol- 
erable pressures of civilization have corrupted natural man. If all were right 
with the world, natural man would again reign supreme. If he reigned 
supreme, all would be right with the world. To these writers cultural in- 
fluences appear to be external and alien constraints imposed by the culture 
and therefore elements to be eliminated. In Civilization and Its Discon= 
tents, Freud, in contrast, held that in view of man's instinctual make-up; 
the cultural process inevitably imposes problems upon humanity, but, al- 
though these problems are unavoidable, they are not for that reason in- 
soluble. 

Identification is essential in order for the individual to set limits upon 
his goals within the social milieu. Without this discipline of his impulses 
as derived through identification with the society and with its values, the 
individual would be subject to the tyranny of his own impulses. He would 
have no means of mastering them or even of gratifying them. When an in- 
dividual does become identified with the values and norms of the society, | 
the demands of the society no longer appear to him as limitations to which 
he feels his own wishes are opposed. He accepts the discipline imposed 
upon him by his society and makes it his own. And where this inner dis- 
cipline is strongest, the individual actually feels more strongly that he is 3 
acting as a free agent. 


In an article entitled PLANNED INFANCY AND THE PARANOID BLOCK TO — 
Human Procress, James CLARK Moroney (142) takes issue with Weston - 
La Barre's proposal for a planned infancy which would permit the produc- 
tion of needed types of human personality. Dr. Moloney feels that this 
would lead to extreme character and social rigidity, and, in this context, 
contrasts invidiously the maternalemotional world and the masculine- | 
intellectualistic world, stating that only the first permits true spontaneity - 
and warmth. The reader must judge whether La Barre did, in fact, advo- 
cate training in rigidity rather than training for personal and world free- 
dom and spontaneity, and whether the feminine-emotional world is truly 
as idyllic, and the masculine-intellectual world truly as arid, as paranoid 
and cold, as the author alleges. It would be well to recall that femininity N 
has a meaning only in contrast with masculinity, and the emotions only in 
‘contrast with the intellect, and that this contrast need not be made in in- 
vidious terms. ] 

Weston La Barre affirmed that through controlling the upbringing of 
our children, we could produce almost any kind of human personality 


which the world would seem to require. Bid Seqen with the goal 
of planned childhood. It would rob the individual of flexible maturity. It 
would sacrifice spontaneity in exchange for automatons to function eff 
ciently in specific capacities under given cultural conditions 

La Barre's controlled world is reminiscent of Plato's ideal republic. 
Policed maturation has been tried over and over again. The difficulty is 
that the superego proves even more restricting than the outside authority 
on which it is patterned. Because of this dynamic factor, with each succeed: 
ing generation the superego becomes more tyrannical. Consequently, im 
creasingly greater character rigidity results, A cultural pattern is composed 
of an aggregate of character rigidities. The presence of the rigid cultural 
pattern denotes curtailment of maturative progress. The individual be 
comes adjusted to economy, perfectionism, organization, power. He sub- 
jects emotional responsiveness to strict control. Intellectualism becomes 
ascendant. 

The power gestalt includes deification of authority, striving for im- 
mortality, rigid attitudes, suppression of emotionalism, categorizing intel- 
lectualism. The power complex is closely connected with the patriarchal 
institutions. Great men are notoriously mysogynistic. Plato, in his Repub- 
lic, intended to remove children from their mothers. Today maledomi- 
nated hospital managements actually remove babies from their mothers. 

The great monotheistic religions, representing the fantastic elabora 
tions of great men, promulgate hatred of women. Orthodox Judaism dis- 
criminates against women. The Catholic Church is hostile to women. 
Women attending church are forced to wear head covers. There has never 
been a woman Pope. Mohammedanism does not respect the rights of 
women. n 
Intellectually great men are ruthless and grandiose in their competi- 
tiveness. The intellectual autocrat trusts no one. His distrust springs from 
having been exposed in childhood to maternal unpredictability. He 
cathects his intellect and himself becomes the self-contained predictable 
nursing mother as a replacement for the other outside unpredictable 
mother. This new mother, the intellect, is endowed with omnipotence. 


However, the replacement is a surface one; underneath the dependency re 
mains. Anything that shakes the intellectual's belief in his omnipotence —— 


robs him again of the illusory mother and exposes him to the ween 
danger of a hostile world. The great intellect, his mother synthesized 
part of one’s own brain power, is more desirous of controlling people ms 
things. Anxious and tense, the misanthropic intellect is ever alert to 
need of destroying rivals. 
Women do a start wars. Their values are different from —— 
men. Every intellectual man is the avowed and secret enemy of siehe e 
intellectually committed male. A woman boasting of genuine 
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baby is loved by all other similarly inclined women. Before the recent. 
masculinization of women, mén committed twenty times the number of 
murders women committed; now the ratio is only eight to one. 

Despite his intelligence, man has never appreciated the significance of 
the early mutuality between mother and child for emotional maturity. - 
We call upon the intellectual “giants” to solve our social problems which 
have arisen out of disturbances in the feeling sphere of the individual, 
forgetting that they are the very ones who substitute thinking for feeling. 
This is precisely the danger of planned infancy; that the growing infant 
will be robbed of his opportunity to be exposed to and develop feminine 
"feeling" and thus be disposed to develop defensive intellectualism with 
all its socially dangerous pathological accompaniments. 


In SOME VARIANTS OF MORAL TRAINING IN CHILDREN, MARTHA WOLFEN- - 
STEIN (227) discusses phases of national character formation which post 
date the earliest premoral development in the child. It is, thus, free from 
the defects which Holt criticized in the currently popular “diaperological” 
approach to the problem of social personality. In recognizing the signifi- 
cance of the functioning of the ego ideal and superego forces within a moral 
and meaningful context in later childhood, Wolfenstein made a contribu- 
tion to the repudiation of the new homme machine type of attitude, and 
reaffirmed belief in inherent dignity and freedom within the orderly uni- 
verse of broad determinism. 

Studies were made to determine the variants in the moral training of 
the American-born children of parents of Chinese, Czech, Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewish and Syrian origin. Interconnection among conscious moral 
ideas and relations between these ideas and less conscious feelings were 
sought in interviews with these parents. j 

An interval of varying length elapses before parents apply conscious 
moral concepts and disciplinary measures in the handling of their new- 
born children. Early deprivations imposed in feeding and weaning in the 
premoral phase of child-parent relations are to be distinguished from 
later deprivations introduced as moral sanctions. Certain aspects of the 
premoral relations may, however, serve as models for the later moral rela- 
tions. J 

Punishment is an incident in the moral drama of parents and chil- 
dren which may be enacted in a variety of ways; the form of punishment, - 
the time and place and agent of punishment, the emotional reaction of the 
punisher and the punished, admit of many variations. Certain customs may 
be considered the premoral antecedents of punishment. 'These are con- 
cerned with cleanliness, swaddling and toilet training. 1 

; In caring for her child, the mother must of necessity impose depriva- 
tions. Empathy with the child in its expressions of resentment arises out of 
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identification fostered by the experience of past rage reactions to her own 
mother. Mother's punishment is an at to make the child redirect hís 
blame of her onto himself, to make him feel that his badness has accounted. 
for his deprivation. The mother's choice of a particular form of punishment 
may stem from personal difficulties or idiosyncrasies which interfere with 
particular aspects of child care. Dislike of cooking may, for example, over- 
determine the appearance of a cooking spoon as a punitive instrument, 
Masochistic Jewish mothers inveigh against their children for having 
damaged or weakened them and thus reinforce their own fantasies of being 
injured. 

Reward is often mutually involved with punishment. The oscillation 
may be linked to the feeding situation, to the alternate withholding and 
giving which occurs in the premoral phase of the mother-child relation- 
ship. In this premoral relationship the mother may repress her hostile im- 
pulses toward the child which then find their "justified" expression when 
the child is bad. 

Another moral variable is the parental attitude toward the exertion of 
effort on the part of the child and its relation to the presence or absence of 
success. In terms of older American moral ideology, failure implies lack of 
effort. On the other hand, Czech parents, who put a higher value on effort 
than on success, may be modeling their attitudes on those which they reveal 
in connection with toilet training; a good try is more important than 
achievement. 

A related item of moral ideology is involved in the various beliefs 
about the ultimate fate of an individual. In contrast to the widely accepted 
proverb, “The fruit does not fall far from the tree," Czechs feel that such 
predictions are not possible. The oscillation between good and bad is prob- 
ably related to the tendency in these parents to swing from giving to with- 
holding, and to mingle reward with punishment and praise with blame. In- 
decisiveness and uncertainty are thus engendered in their offspring. 

A different pattern of reaction by opposites seems to be illustrated by 
Syrian subjects. Children may learn: if you ask parents for anything they 
will refuse it; if you do not ask, they will give it. Parents justify this by 
stating, “To give a child everything he asks for will spoil him.” The un- 
conscious determinants of this attitude stem from ios need on the part of. 
the Syrian parent to be active while holding the child passive. | 

Further ai of premoral experience and the moral attitudes which 
appear to be associated with them may be noted in connection with the 
method of toilet training practiced by Chinese mothers. Since the process 
is begun when the infant is one month old the mother does not expect co- 
operation. On New Year's, instead of asking their children to make good 
resolutions, the parents go to the bedside of their sleeping children and 


wipe their lips with toilet paper; "e is supposed to wipe away the effects 
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of all the bad things that they had said in the year that had passed. The 
participation of the mother in the infant's excretory processes from such 
an early age may initiate and perpetuate fantasies of bodily fusion with 
mother. The mother's habit of prechewing the infant’s solid food may ac- 
centuate the child's feeling of continuity with the contents of her body. 
The overvaluation of excreta as a healing medium and paranoid beliefs re- 
lating to being devitalized by being drained of secretions are other sequelae. 
In addition, there may occur the projection by the parent onto the bad 
child, the accusation that he fills her with gas and thus tries to kill her. Pre- 
occupation with leaving gas jets open is not uncommon among these chil- 
dren. Another effect of the fantasy of the union of the child's body with 
the mother's, is the Chinese moral requirement that the child must per- 
petuate his family, since his body belongs to the family and is the instru- 
ment of its perpetuity. A related fantasy in men is that they receive and 
transmit generative substances from father. The docility and submission of 
the Chinese son to his father is probably based upon the existence of pas- 


sive oral fantasies, which incidentally also influence the oedipal conflict 
and its resolution. 


The next four papers, while still examining primarily the socializa- 
tion of the individual, form technically a subgroup, in that their focus is 
the final product of socialization, i.e., the adult and his role in society. 
These papers represent an attempt actually to make the intricate correla- 
tion between the personal psychoanalytic data and sociologic concepts. 

In MasocHISM as A PATHOLOGICAL AND AS A NORMAL PHENOMENON IN 
THE HUMAN Minn, RENÉ DE MoNcuv (143) deals with a relatively restricted 
topic, which is, however, fraught with sociological and clinical implica- 
tions: the sublimation of "moral masochism.” There can be little doubt 
that group integration, self-sacrifice and the like do in fact exist, and are, 
in fact, of crucial importance both to society and to the individual. It is 
also quite certain that these facts presuppose various unconscious mecha- 
nisms. The reader will have his own opinion whether these mechanisms 
are primarily derived from moral masochism rather than from the libido, 
the sublimation of aggressive impulses and the sense of reality. What may 
be the most important thing about this paper is its significance as a "straw 
in the wind," on two levels. On the technical, analytic level, it once more 
brings up the perplexing problems of the economic factor in masochism. 
On the culture-historical level it indicates the presence of a new trend in 
certain limited analytic circles, who begin to see virtue in suffering and 
imply a "need" to sacrifice men to Mankind. 

The present concept of masochism probably will undergo the same de- 
velopment as the concept of narcissism has done. Narcissism was first dis- 
covered in its pathological form, as the sexual narcissistic perversion. Later 
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it was realized that a part of the libido is always tied to the individual and 
finally it became clear that this is a prerequisite for health and well-being. 
There is evidence that some moral-masochistic impulses are essential if we 
are to feel content with ourselves and are to make a satisfactory social ad- 
justment. We want to feel useful or to be needed by some other person. We 
want to serve a doctrine or a social cause. 

For most people a certain amount of self-sacrifice is essential for con- 
tentment in life. It is devotion as such that is desired. It is an attitude to 
life rather than a specific objective which the individual wishes to attain. 
These are phenomena which may be interpreted as sublimated forms of 
masochism, but at the same time they should be regarded as normal com- 
ponents of the harmonious mind. 

The sublimated masochism of the normal individual reveals itself 
clearly in his relationship to the organized groups in which he lives. As 
members of the organized group we cease to some extent to be independent 
individuals. This in itself is a kind of self-destruction. Also the attitude of 
the individual to a leader or to the leading principle has a masochistic com- 
ponent. Our present culture tends to be contemptuous of the masochistic 
features of man's attitudes. 


Also concerned with this intricate correlation was the PANEL ON THE 
INTERACTION OF SOCIAL AND DEEP-PsvCHOLOGICAL FACTORS (157) held at the 
1950 Annual Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association in 
Detroit, The Panel was pointed to problems of methodology, but the pa- 
pers and discussion nevertheless contributed to the problem of the specific 
person in his role in society. This approach begins with clinical psycho- 
analytic data. 

Otto Sperling’s analysis of social-mindedness, defined both as a sense 
of one’s membership in, and responsibility toward, society, including the 
“underdogs,” represents this clinical approach to the problem of social 
cohesion. As Sperling’s paper, and the discussion which followed it, clearly 
indicate, data obtained clinically can be substantiated by broad social and 
cultural data, which in their totality reflect the restitutive and sublimated 
aspects of aggressivity which underlie social-mindedness. However, such 
concepts do not fully explain social-mindedness unless the presupposition 
is added that there is also some libido in man, a fact which current preoc- 
cupation with aggressivity and ego psychology has tended to obscure at 


times. ý 
Otto Sperling reported some psychoanalytic observations on the psy- 


chodynamics of social-mindedness which he illustrated by three case his- 
tories of analytic patients. He differentiated between primary and sec- 
ondary groups; the first group comprises those people an individual deals 
with personally, face to face, as distinguished from the secondary, or ab- 
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stract groups like the nation, humanity, the Church, the underprivileged 
as a class, etc. The term “social-mindedness” as used by Sperling referred 
to a form of love combined with curiosity for society as a whole, and 
represents one aspect of the individual’s relationship to the secondary or 
abstract groups. In social-mindedness, it is not a large group of single real 
persons, but the abstract idea of society as a whole, or the vague group of 
the underprivileged, which becomes the object of transference from the 
oedipal parents. In the primary group the vividness and reality of the per- 
sons involved counteract the unconscious tendencies to regression and 
projection. ` 

Sperling also differentiated between so-called genuine and spurious 
social-mindedness. Genuine social-mindedness would be based upon ob- 
ject-libidinal cathexis, while the spurious type is derived from all the other 
motivations, for instance, narcissism, exhibitionism or masochism. From 
the psychoanalytic viewpoint, genuine and spurious social-mindedness 
would differ only in the relative quantity of their constituent factors. Thus, 
in genuine social-mindedness, narcissistic and aggressive components could 
also be found, but the object-libidinal factor would prevail. Sperling cited 
his case material as evidence for the conclusion that there is a genuine 
libidinal source for the tremendous energy expenditure which we observe 
in social-mindedness. Two of his patients had been the oldest and favorite 
child, with feelings of guilt traceable to the parent whose love the child had 
felt unable to return sufficiently; the third case had also been preferred in 
competition with the other parent. 

In the first case, the patient had been the eldest of four, and the 
favorite of both parents. The father was very affectionate toward the pa- 
tient but punitive and rejecting of the latter’s younger sister; this the pa- 
tient came to regard as very unfair. Although Sperling was first inclined to 
interpret the patient’s social-mindedness as an overcompensation for the 
malicious joy expressed when his sister, toward whom he had an early open 
rivalry, was punished, this interpretation did not seem adequate. Further 
analysis showed that there was a disturbance in his relationship to the 
father at three, followed by the onset of the patient's social-mindedness 
first toward the sister, then the younger siblings, and later toward the 

- larger social groups. The patient felt great guilt at receiving much more 
love from his father than he felt able to return. In this case and others 
studied by Sperling it was the strong positive relation to his father which 
provided the libido for social-mindedness. 

In the second case also, the patient, the eldest and favorite child, came 
to love her previously resented younger brothers. This was a debt of love 
repaid to her brothers which she felt she originally owed her father for 
whose death she felt guilty. While Sperling recognizes that envy can be 
transformed into a demand for equality and into a hatred against the 
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privileged members of the group, he is not satisfied with hatred as a source 
of positive object relationship. Nor is it sufficient to ascribe social-minded- 
ness to identification without asking where the libido comes from. Sperling 
suggests that while children who do not get love feel that the world owes 

“something to them, those children who receive love and feel that they did 
not deserve it, feel that they owe something to the world. 

In the ensuing discussion several speakers agreed on the value of 
Sperling's differentiating the constructive neurotic factors leading to social- 
mindedness, McLean was interested in the later fate of the oedipus situa- 
tion, especially around the time of adolescence, as important in determin- 
ing genuine social-mindedness, and felt that the prevailing social attitudes 
in the family, as well as the attitudes of those in a position of influence 
with the adolescent, were significant determinants. Gerhart Piers cautioned 
against oversimplification but agreed that nonneurotic social-mindedness 
seemed to involve an overcompensation and need to make restitution on 
the part of successful oral characters who, from a sense of surplus in child- 
hood, can feed others and have a need to do so. He also suggested that the 
pleasure from one’s own functioning in the exerting of what one might 
call social skills, such as leadership, could enter into healthy social-minded- 

ness as an expression of maturity and integration. 

Edward Jandry was critical of the method of generalizing from so few 
cases. He felt that analysts in general disregard the discoveries of social 
scientists, citing the sociologist Charles Horton Cooley as having made the 
distinction between the primary and secondary groups some forty years 
ago. He felt that Cooley and others have made many valuable contributions 
on the subject of culture and personality by methods more suitable than 
the analytic study of individual cases. He criticized analysts for over- 
emphasizing sex factors and the importance of the individual's early years 
and relationship to parents. ; 

Jandry's criticisms were answered by a number of those present, in- 
cluding George Devereux, as an anthropologist and fellow social scientist 
of Jandry. Devereux stressed the point that the more anthropologically in- 
clined we are, the more we feel society molds us all; thus the more is each 
individuala representative sample of the society. He emphasized the value 
of intensively studied individual cases. He also pointed out the value he 
had found in the understanding of analytic concepts through his experi- 
ence of personal analysis. In support of Sperling's thesis, Devereux cited an 
institution among the Sioux Indians whereby a father chose a favorite son 
in whose honor he gave goods and gifts to others. When m iiia 
grows up he is the largest giver of the tribe. It is se di SA it 
expects it of himself. Contrariwise, among a group studied in Fre i 
China where children are treated unkindly, no one trusts or expects any 


kindness from others. 
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Ackerman pointed out that a spurious type of social-mindedness can 
often be observed in analysis. Certain patients suffer from their own oral - 
greed and have difficulty in expressing warm feeling to others. These in- 
dividuals may express an intensified interest in the security patterns of 
the world. As analysis progresses this spurious social-mindedness may give 
way to a phase of intense self-absorption. With successful analytic outcome 
there may then develop a genuine constructive social-mindedness—a more 
constructive attitude not only in immediate relationships but in a wider 
sphere. In connection with the child’s development of social-mindedness, 
Ackerman also stressed the importance of the child's early inarticulate pre- 
oedipal perceptions, of the emotional exchange between the parents. These - 


early perceptions determine whether the child can trust his mother’s over- 
tures, 


D 


Weigert also replied to some of Jandry's criticisms of psychoanalysis g 


and suggested the collection of individually studied case histories from a 
number of interested analysts as a suitable sample for collaborative study 
with social scientists. 

Frankenthal reminded Jandry of recent developments in psychiatric 
thought, citing Harry Stack Sullivan’s theories as well as the London 
Mental Health Congress’ stress on lifelong personality modifiability. Wael- 
der pointed out the methodological errors in applying psychoanalytic con- 
cepts directly to group phenomena. Social phenomena must first be ana- 
lyzed in accordance with a social science conceptual scheme and then re- 


duced to terms which can be abstracted by the psychoanalyst for reference — 


to his own concepts and clinical data. 

In closing the discussion Sperling reémphasized the fact that he was 
led to assume the existence of libidinal forces behind social-mindedness by 
the nature of clinical material itself rather than by a priori assumptions. E 

In his contribution to the same Panel (157) Ackerman examined the 
problem of the social role, which he viewed as a resultant of the interaction 
of social and depth-psychological factors. He presented the adult individual 
in action as a real and autonomous entity, but also as a stage on which, 
from the point of view of conceptual analysis, we see the alternating ad- 
vance and retreat of social and psychological factors. 'T'he conceptual clarity 
of this formulation is best reflected by the fact that, at least in principle, 
the reader is at all times free to decide for himself whether the two sets of 
forces are locked in a creative embrace or in a lethal struggle. In fact, the i) 
decision one may make in this regard at any given moment may be the 
criterion whereby one may determine whether a given form of this inter- 
action isa healthy or a neurotic one. This, in turn, signifies that Ackerman’s 
analysis of the social role has major implications for the future develop- 
ment of psychoanalytic sociology. ; 


He stated that social forces cannot operate in a vacuum but are 
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mediated by that phase of personality expressed in group relations. Per- 
sonality functions are oriented toward the internal processes of the organ- 
ism and toward the social environment. Ackerman selectively focused on 
the external orientation of personality and suggested the concept "social 
role" as a bridge between the processes of intrapsychic life and those of 
social participation. Unlike sociologists' uses of the term, Ackerman de- 
fined it psychodynamically as representing the adaptational unit of per- 
sonality, or synonymous with the operation of the "social self" as dis- 
tinguished from the "inner self.” Ackerman attempts psychodynamic ex- 
ploration of the relations between "social self” (social role) and "total 
self" (total personality). 

A given personality type can assume various social roles and the same 
"social role" appears to be possible for different personality types so that 
some sociologists regard individual personality as relatively unimportant in 
the analysis of social phenomena. Ackerman, however, emphasized that 
the same role will not be carried out in the same way or with the same re- 
sults by contrasting personality types because of different specific patterns 
of ego-integrative behavior, and because of differing conscious and uncon- 
scious motivation. He explained the differing personality integrations 
whereby an individual may participate or identify himself with different 
groups through corresponding “social roles." The integration of the per- 
sonality into the different “social roles" may involve greater or lesser per- 
sonality components. Involvement of a larger segment of the individual 
self may include the projection of basic drives and related conflicts, a lesser 
segment may reflect repression of basic drives, and a minimal segment re- 
pression and conscious suppression of drives. The “social role” is the 
product of all the forces in the field at a given time, those derived from 
the environment and those derived from the potentialities of “total per- 
sonality.” ] 

In discussing the individual and social identities of a person, Acker- 
man points out that developmentally the social component, as the more 
recently acquired, is the less permanent one and is more subject to modify- 
ing influences. "Social role" may shift in accordance with shifting emo- 
tional integration in response to changes in time and group situation. The 
individual and social components of self may mutually reinforce each other 
or be in conflict, depending on the person's degree of maturity and healthy 
integration. “Social role" may serve a positive or negative psychological 
function for the individual depending on whether his strength is expressed 
positively through participating in group action, or whether his weakened 
sense of individual identity seeks group support as a defense against deep 


anxiety about self. P i i : 
Ackerman suggests that the concept of “social role,” offering a dynamic 


link between society and the jndividual, may illuminate the question of 
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etiology of neurosis by reconciling the factors of past and current conflicts. _ 
Ackerman developed in some detail the phenomenology of "social role” ' 
in clinical practice, and the effects of anxiety on the dynamics of "social 
role." He discussed methods of studying "social role" and believed that 
psychoanalytic investigation can be fruitful, particularly with social 
scientist collaboration, if the psychoanalytic emphasis is one of "increased 
respect for the importance of understanding ego mechanisms, group parti- 
cipation and character adaptation to environment." Group therapy and 
psychoanalysis are mentioned as appropriate settings for the investigation 
of "social role" toward furthering the objective of using psychoanalytic - 


methods to study social behavior and the relations of personality and 
society. 


The only paper in this group which directly investigates the problem - 
of a specific national character is FREUD's Moses AND BISMARCK by HENRY | 
LowenreExp (134). Its methodology is specifically related to that used by 
Freud in his study of Moses and also to primitive hero myths, to Carlyle's — 
philosophy of history, and to certain other conceptual schemes, all of which — 
may be described as an “inverted pyramid” approach to history and to 
national character. This approach has many latent psychoanalytic and 
sociological implications and problems which cannot be discussed in this 
context. It is quite certain that Lowenfeld’s essay is at variance with the — 
views of those who harbor reservations regarding the methodology of - 
Freud's Moses study. 4 

The author proposes to offer a contribution to the question of whether < 
psychoanalysis can contribute to the understanding of historical processes 2 
by considering the influence of the figure of Bismarck on the German peo- 
ple in the light of recent historical experiences. The danger of onesidedness 
in any single approach to history must be guarded against; nonetheless it 
is possible to subject to psychoanalytic investigation the psychological fac- — 
tors within historical developments. Economic and political developments 
confront peoples with problems which, though they must be solved, never- 
theless admit of different alternatives and different attempts at a solution. b 

Freud's Moses and Monotheism is used as a point of departure. Freud 
assumed that Moses was an Egyptian, a follower of Amenhotep, who at- — 
tached himself to the Jews and gave them Amenhotep’s monotheism. He | ~ 
was, as a leader, irascible, ambitious, and autocratic, and when his peo- _ 
ple rose up against him, he met a violent end and his religion was aban- 
doned. Certain traits in the Jewish God—his sternness and mercilessness— 
seem to be derived from the recollection of Moses. Only much later, how- 
ever, when the Mosaic tradition was fused with the Jahwe cult of a mild, 
Midianite priest who lived two generations after the original Moses, was 
Moses’ influence fully felt. Yet without his influence the whole develop- 
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ment would have assumed a different course. After a latency period there 
was a return of the repressed, analogous to that observed in neurosis. 

The traumatic event in Jewish history (the killing of Moses) assumes 
its crucial significance because it was a reenactment of the assassination of 
the primal father. Freud emphasizes that only a tradition which suffered 
the fate of repression could have forced the masses under its spell as did 
the Mosaic tradition. “It was one man, the man Moses, who created the 
Jews.” 

The history of Bismarck and Germany is parallel, except that Bis- 
marck was, in keeping with the current of his time, a national rather than 
a religious leader. The Reich was created only eighty years ago by Bis- 
marck, and the basic outlines of the German national character were 
largely determined by the figure of Bismarck. His brutality and indifference 
to justice, as well as his magnificent conception of the state came to perme- 
ate the German soul. The factors which determined Bismarck's overwhelm- 
ing influence were his role of founder and father of the Reich, certain 
traits of his character, and, above all, the hostility of the people toward 
him which was later to be effaced by the Bismarck legend. The people re- 
acted toward him at first with undivided antipathy; after 1866 this was 
valent admiration which with the years turned 


transformed into an ambi 
more and more into hatred, and finally, after his fall, a strong reaction, 


with guilt feelings, and ultimate deification of the legendary figure. The 
climax of the actual “traumatic experience” was Bismarck's inglorious fall 
from the power he had held for over twenty-five years, during which he 
was an almost complete dictator, in constant conflict with the liberal ele- 
ments in German political life. 
After he was dismissed in 1890, the initial public reaction was one of 
great relief. Press comment revealed a feeling of "liberation." Bismarck 
himself considered his dismissal his death sentence. But shortly a curious 
reaction set in among the people, who began to glorify him. Most strangely, 
this was especially notable in those regions where hatred and fear of him 
had previously been strongest. 
From this time on, there developed a transfer of allegiance to the 
Bismarck legend on the part of the liberal intellectuals as well as the petite 
bourgeoisie. This signified the collapse of liberalism in Germany, and the 
Iron Chancellor myth seized hold of the German mind. The guilt feelings 
ard the father of the Reich were pro- 


engendered by years of hatred tow: 
jected onto the Kaiser who dismissed him and whom the people now 


blamed for having done what they had all wished for. It was the guilt 
feelings toward the hated father which contributed to the national mourn- 
ing and veneration and helped build Bismarck’s enduring influence. Even 


the forces of the Left became permeated with his heritage. : 
The parallel with Moses lies in the similarity between Bismarck’s fall 
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and Moses' assassination, each regarded by the masses as the fulfillment of 
their death wishes. In each case, the people could no longer tolerate the 
leader, but they were prepared to mourn him. When Wilhelm II lost his 
throne after World War I, many Germans felt it was just punishment for 
his treatment of Bismarck. 

Certainly there were many economic and other factors that con- 
tributed to the change in the German character and the fall of liberalism. 
But the Bismarck experience limited the range of possibilities; it burdened 
the Germans with guilt and excluded the possibility of liberal solutions, 
leaving only violent ones as alternatives. 

The role of the leader in shaping national tradition is strongest when 
that leader is one who knows how to appear as the successor of ancient 
leader personalities, as a link in a chain of legendary figures. All these 
legendary heroes are men once feared and hated, but now seen in the con- 
ciliating light of age: This is in direct line of the Messianic tradition of 
Judaism. Bismarck claimed to perpetuate the tradition of Barbarossa, 
Hitler that of Bismarck. It was Bismarck's peculiar fate to witness, after 
his fall, his own resurrection and mythification. 

Certain elements in the German character may thus be explained as 
an alloy of various traditional elements in the superego. Certain elements 
are superimposed on others as a result of a traumatic experience. This ex- 


plains the striking discrepancy between the behavior of the Germans as 
individuals and as members of a "group." 


4. Attitudes and Institutions 


The papers forming this group straddle the social and the cultural, in 
that they examine special forms, aspects and phases of the manifestations 
and cultural superstructure of society. Two of them deal with formal insti- 
tutions such as justice or bureaucracy, the third examines critically one of 
the major diffuse but pervasive institutions of society, i.e., work and play, 
while the fourth deals with gambling, offering a comparison of its function 
in primitive and contemporary societies. 

In JUSTICE AND THE ARBITRATOR, VICTOR CALEF (35) seeks to interpret, 
on the basis of clinical findings, the significance of justice, both for neu- 
rotics, and for society at large. In the clinical data the arbitrator and justice 
were compromise roles resulting from the internalization of the guilts of 
both parents who were quarrelsome, rejecting and sexual. Other drives 
sometimes underlying the demand for justice and equality are a search for 
expression of balanced, simultaneous preoedipal wishes as well as a need 
for stable, sexual (oedipal) roles for father and mother. The figure of 
Justice is balanced, has both male and female characteristics, 

The preoccupation of certain patients with justice, equality and 
balance led Calef to an examination of the symbol of Justice. Analytic ma- 
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terial yielded some insight into the historical development (on a psycho- 
logical level) of some aspects of the concept of justice, Western civilization 
uses a blindfolded, female figure who carries a sword in the right hand and 
a scale in the left to symbolize Justice. Her form is buxom, matronly and 
covered with priestly robes so that she appears to stand alone, majestic and 
self-sufficient, needing no additions. But her feminine figure and her blind- 
fold are misleading. She is really not castrated, since her blindness is only 
temporary and she carries an obvious penis symbol, the sword. It would 
seem that any implied castration is undone and she becomes an admixture 
of feminine and masculine components. 

The modern Justice seems to derive from an ancient Egyptian God- 
dess known as Ma’at. She was a daughter of Ra and was the Goddess of 
truth, law and justice. Her symbol of duty was the feather which was used 
in the scales to weigh against the heart of the dead. There is evidence that 
the feather of truth is a universal symbol of maturity. The heart, which 
according to the Egyptians was the seat of the conscience, symbolizes the 
genitals (male and female). It is likely that the scales of Justice are used 
to weigh sexual maturity. But sexual maturity is elusive and not easily at- 
tained. The alternative may be a fusion of maleness and femaleness in such 
a way as to cancel out the worst qualities of each. 

‘A male and female patient are described who are engrossed in the at- 
both attempting to reach some compromise which vill 
create equality. A psychological fusion of the sexes in each of them strives 
for freedom from guilt and anxiety, and seeks to establish the indestructi- 
bility of the parents and of the ego itself. A simultaneous identification 
with both parents is accomplished which is an ego defense mechanism that 
strives for peace, equilibrium and equality. : 

The male patient adopted the role of an arbitrator, the female patient 
assumed the role of a just and beautiful queen. These were compromise 
roles which resulted from the internalization of the guilts of both parents 
who were quarrelsome, rejecting and sexual. Externally the patients dis- 
played to the world prototypes of the good parent imagos in the manner 
of reaction formation. i d 

The oedipal struggles of these patients are complicated by the repeti- 
tive discoveries that father has been castrated and the mother owns the 
phallus, These discoveries demand that readjustments be sought. But mo 
effort to bring about equality is met with further disappointment, s 
couragement and confusion. It is probable that primal scenes, pe he 
imagined, converge with the reality struggles of the patients and aid in 

1 i i which lead to the develop- 
the production of the psychic representations 
ment of the demand for justice and equality. 


The instinctual impulses appear to be given up by these patients so 


that they are asexual, frigid and impotent. The impulses which are de- 


tainment of justice, 
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fended against are characteristically multiple, diffuse and have a simul- 
taneity of existence which tenaciously demand satisfaction. It is the un- 
conscious aim to achieve oral, anal and urethral gratification at the same 
time. It seems probable that this objective is the preoedipal goal of balance 
and equality. 


Ina study of the PSYCHOANALYTIC ASPECTS OF Bureaucracy, Orro 
SPERLING (212), like Calef, reports clinical data from which certain broad 
sociological generalizations are drawn. Since problems pertaining to 
bureaucracy have been studied by many sociologists, it is possible in this 
instance to confirm clinical findings by means of sociological formulations, 
thus proving once more the point—brought out in the discussion which 
followed the reading of Sperling's paper on social-mindedness (157)— 
that clinical data are a legitimate basis for sociological conclusions. This 
finding implicitly strengthens also the validity of Calef's methodological 
approach, 

Bureaucracy plays an increasing role in modern society. Sperling 
studies its Psychoanalytic aspects from the standpoint of the staff of the 
leader. Complaints about bureaucracy are an indication of failure in 
leadership on the part of the staff in positions of authority, however minor. 
This failure may be caused by poor choice of personnel. Some of the 
individual traits which make the bureaucrat unendurable are due to com- 
pulsive character (or neurosis), lack of empathy (schizoid fanaticism), con- 
Scious sadistic tendencies (psychopathy), or identification with the ag- 
Bressor (bureaucrat). 

Illustrative case material is provided. Sadistic tendencies were out- 
standing; the effects on persons under the control of the bureaucrats were 
serious, both in civilian life and in the army. The situation becomes self- 
perpetuating; a subordinate, subjected to the sadism of his superior, will 
tend to become identified with him in his dealings with his own family and 
the individuals under his authority. 

In view of these factors, Sperling is not optimistic about the prospects 
for improving the bureaucratic System. Care in the selection of personnel 
scems to offer the best possibility for eliminating individuals with un- 
desirable personalities. From the very nature of the institution, however, 
there will always be prejudice against these officials, who are representative 
of authority and draw upon themselves hatred which cannot be as freely 
expressed as toward the real leaders of government. Actually, this tendency 
may be deliberately utilized by the regime; possibly this accounts for the 
freedom with which the Russian censorship permits caricatures and satires 
against bureaucracy to appear before the public. 


Davin Rirsman (177) seeks to clarify the position and significance of 
Work and play in Freud's System. Riesman charges Freud with a grim, 
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utilitarian and Philistine attitude to work and play. According to Freud, 
sex is necessary for procreation and work is simply an unwelcome necessity 
to keep from starving. Freud misunderstood child's play. He saw only the 
sexual and aggressive implications, but did not grasp its creativeness, its 
reality testing and reality expanding functions. Freud, with his times, was 
puritanical, and felt that we should not enjoy either work or play. His 
puritanism led him to see only work as real and useful, while fantasy and 
play were somehow to be condemned.! 


Another important social institution is gambling. In the entire litera- 
ture for the year there is only one paper devoted to the study of gambling 
games in a primitive society. This is the study PsycHODYNAMICS OF MOHAVE 
GAMBLING by GEORGE DEVEREUX (42). Gambling as a cultural phenomenon 
is widespread in our contemporary culture. A comparison of the real in- 
cidence and the dynamics of gambling in primitive as well as in Western 
culture would be extremely rewarding. Gambling might serve differing 
functions in each culture. Devereux discusses the differences in psychic 
economy between Western gambling and gambling among the Mohave: in 
Western gambling the masochistic and suicidal drive is great, while accord- 
ing to Devereux this is a minor element in Mohave culture. In the Mohave, 
gambling is an oral and anal regression, but not a serious one. 

Devereux describes two kinds of Mohave gambling games and offers 
a preliminary interpretation of the social implications and psychodynamics 
of Mohave gambling. Mohave gambling takes place during formal gather- 
ings and is an institutionalized activity. Sexual activity and drinking take 
place on the same occasions. Gambling arguments are rare. Devereux de- 
scribes several games; some are specifically for men, others only for women, 
though the games themselves represent sexual situations involving male 
and female. The side remarks of participants and spectators are sexual. 
The stakes in these games, while considerable, are not such as to bring ruin 
on the players. Some men, however, even gamble their wives away. It is not 
permissible to gamble away one’s children or blood kin, nor will a Mohave 
stake his freedom or life. The Mohave is evidently less attached to his wife 
than to his blood kin. Certain dreams are believed to give luck in gambling. 
The same is true for certain charms, providing one is continent while 
actually handling them. 3 ] 

Psychodynamic Interpretations: Instinctual energy invested in gam- 
bling is diverted from genitality. This conclusion is based on the following 
facts: (1) Men and women do not gamble together. (2) Transvestites are 
lucky gamblers. (3) “Normal” men who marry transvestites acquire the 
same luck. (4) Continence is required while using luck charms. (5) Al- 
though the dreams which bestow luck in gambling are sexual, the sexuality 


1 This paper is treated more extensively in’ Chapter II. + 
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in most of them is of a pregenital nature. (6) One may gamble away one's 
wife. : 

The diversion of the libido is a temporary and superficial one, as in- 
dicated by these facts: (1) A considerable amount of sexual activity occurs 
during gambling gatherings. (2) The gambling games described in the 
paper are accompanied by a considerable amount of sexual bantering. (3) 
A competitive kick-ball game is interrupted when the young bride seduces 
the visiting player. (4) Gambling excesses seldom occur. 

The Mohave Indian’s awareness of the dangers involved in libidinal 
regression is expressed in the belief that the charms giving luck in gambling 
turn against their owners in the long run, especially by making them 
jealous of their owners’ spouses or paramours. The author thinks that this 
belief is a manifestation of the “oral triad” (Bergler). He is of the opinion 
that Bergler's remarks concerning oral and masochistic components in 
gambling are also applicable to Mohave gamblers. However, sadomasoch- 
ism is a minor and indirect component of Mohave gambling because 
gambling losses are an inadequate means of self-punishment owing to the 
low value attached to possessions among the Mohave. In fact, certain losses 
actually enable one to gratify certain sadistic dependency cravings, since 
a destitute Mohave can count on the indefinite hospitality of his kinfolk. 
A more significant element of selfpunishment is represented by temporary 
forfeiting of genital gratification. 

Devereux concludes that Mohave culture is essentially an unsuitable 
setting for the development of unbridled gambling proclivities. The pleas- 
ures of gambling represent a regression to oral and anal interests. The 
masochistic element is represented by a temporary relinquishing of genital 
gratification, and by the belief that luck-giving charms turn against their 
owners and even bring about their destruction. For the Mohave, gambling 
represents a relatively innocuous return of repressed omnipotence fantasies 
rather than a neurosis or addiction. 

This study is interesting especially from the standpoint of offering a 


basis for comparison with the phenomena of gambling in our own Western 
culture. 


5. Social Pathology 


As befits the spirit of the times, the papers dealing with problems of 
social pathology are devoted to an analysis of war and its consequences, to 
problems of mass insecurity, and to pathological nationalism. 

Oskar PFISTER’S (162) study of War AND PEACE As A PSYCHOANALYTIG 
PROBLEM, his analysis of war, and of the role assigned to the enemy in the 
psychic economy of nations and of individuals alike, completely dovetails 
with and supplements Money-Kyrle’s study of group formation (144) and 
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Réheim’s study of patriotism (184). On the basis of clinical data, Pfister 
underscores once more the complementary functions of identification and 
projection mechanisms, and the invidiousness of the mechanism whereby 
the ingroup is differentiated from the outgroup. Indeed, war might almost 
seem inevitable, given a certain type of group formation. However, the 
Rev. Pfister did not conclude that war was a necessary epiphenomenon of 
any kind of group life whatsoever, because it is always tempting to affirm 
that the factually probably correct prediction: “There will always be wars,” 
automatically implies also the functional statement: “War is necessary and 
inevitable.” 

According to Pfister, psychoanalytic research has neglected the study 
of the unconscious motives leading to war and peace. Freud, by and large, 
declared himself incompetent to express practical views on the problem of 
avoiding war. Nevertheless he made important pioneer contributions in 
his concept of Thanatos, the innate aggressive and destructive drives. 

Where a war is fought with alleged utmost reluctance and in claimed 
self-defense, it would seem that the destructive instinct should be attributed 
only to the aggressor. Psychoanalysis should here inquire whether uncon- 
scious aggressive and destructive wishes did not lead to this assumed posi- 
tion of emergency. Behind the pure, noble, conscious motives for war are 
often hidden unconscious hostility and death wishes which can only be 
resolved through analysis. bar 

The analysis of an Irishman done about twenty years ago, 1$ discussed. 
He considered war against England regrettable yet unavoidable in order 
to liberate the Irish. England represented his strict father and Ireland his 
beloved mother whose marriage was an unhappy one. The desired war 


stood for the parents' divorce. ) 

Analysis can show how innate aggressiveness à : 1 
developed through childhood experiences in a sadistic family environment. 
Behind reactive pacifism is concealed aggression which can be inimical to 
society. This would not necessarily be true of such great peace lovers as 


Tolstoy, Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer, etc. : 
Psychoanalysis must examine hatred between nations, races and 
classes. This hatred creates a war-mongering mythology which runs counter 


ss and hostility are over- 


to facts. Le 
Freud’s opponent to Thanatos is Eros, creating life and aiming to 
furthers civilization and protects peace. 


unite those who are hostile. Eros ne 
Freud states that it is not possible to foresee the final results for mankin 


of this struggle between "Thanatos and Eros. He stresses the need for a 
change in the relationship between nations and the necessity of their learn- 
ing to understand each other and their hatred, so as to dissolve it. Educa- 
tion should be directed against hostility, brutality and fictitious delusive 


values, and toward the love of mankind. 
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In Freud's approach we find unconditional veracity united with a love 
for mankind, all the more powerful for being free from sentimentality. 
Logos and Ethos are here wedded in the highest sense. 


In the paper entitled CATASTROPHIC REACTIONS IN NORMALS, GEORGE 
DEVEREUX (39) shows that extreme stress of war—which is a social phe- 
nomenon—culminates in the psychic desocialization and deculturalization 
of man. He cites two rigorously comparable instances, in which mass panic, 
resulting from sudden and extreme oppression, stripped much of the cul- 
tural superstructure and much of the sense of reality from man's psychic 
functioning, revealing basic uniformities in the psychic functioning of 
men at all times, in all places and in every society. It is asserted that mass- 
panic reactions are closely related to other clinical forms of panic, such as 
the catastrophic reactions of the brain-injured, the schizophrenic panic 
resulting from emotional and intellectual disorientation in the external 
world, and panic resulting from the invasion of ego territory by id forces. 
Like the papers of Calef (35), Sperling (212), and of the Rev. Pfister (162) 
this study straddles the sociological and the clinical, but, unlike them, is 
based on sociological data from which clinical conclusions are drawn. 

Psychoanalysis, as a science, is based on the assumption of the biologi- 
cal unity of mankind, which in turn codetermines its psychic unity. “Phi- 
losophers” of racism challenge the biological unity of mankind on a broad 
front. The biologic unity of mankind as a determinant of its psychic unity 
is questioned by students of constitutional typology. The psychic unity of 
mankind is challenged on a broad front by excessive environmentalists, 


One of the major tasks confronting psychoanalysis today is the study 
of the locus of the boundary line between psychic mechanisms determined 


commentators may have been different. 


Still, pairs of incidents occurring in different areas and at different 
periods of history can be found which cannot be brushed aside with refer- 
ence to any of the three objections listed above. The writer presents two 
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sets of comparable incidents—one occurred during the reign of Genghis 
Khan in 1221, the other occurred in Nazi-occupied Poland. Contemporary 
sources are cited in order to illustrate the identity of evaluation of these 
incidents by contemporary observers, who, in each case, were members of 
the terrorized and enslaved groups. - 

Mongol Terrorism: (1) The Nessa Incident. When Nessa was taken, 
the Mongols gathered the inhabitants and ordered them to tie each other's 
hands behind their backs. They obeyed. Had they scattered and fled to the 
neighboring hills, states a contemporary chronicler, the majority would 
have saved themselves. When they were garrotted, the Mongols surrounded 
them and shot them with their arrows. (2) The Nishapur Incident. Ibn 
Athir reports the following incident which occurred following the massacre 
of the inhabitants of the city of Nishapur: A Mongol rode alone into a 
village with many people, and killed them one after another, without 
a person daring to defend himself. Another Mongol, wishing to kill a pris- 
oner of his and finding himself without a weapon, ordered his captive to lie 
down. He found a sword with which he killed the prisoner, who had not 
dared to move while his captor was away. A third episode: A Mongol horse- 
man came upon a group of eighteen men on a road. He ordered them to 
bind each other’s arms. The men were beginning to obey, when one of them 
said: "Let's kill the Mongol, since he is all alone, and escape, for he is sure 
to kill us." But the others replied that they were too afraid and not one of 
the seventeen dared resist. So this man alone attacked the Mongol and 
killed him with his knife and they were all saved. 

Hitlers Terrorism: Five hundred Jews in Nazi-occupied Poland were 
herded along by one German soldier, and they did not dream of defending 
themselves. They were all exterminated. 

Interpretation: This panic reaction closely resembles three other types 
of panic reaction. (1) Organic Reactions: The reactions described above 


resemble the catastrophic reaction of patients with brain injuries described 


by Kurt Goldstein. It consists in the purposive avoidance of all situations 


with which the patient is no longer able to cope. (2) The Schizophrenic 
Reaction: Devereux described schizophrenic catastrophic reactions, which 
lead to a homogenization, dedifferentiation, and consequent involution of 
the external world. The schizophrenic's world has suddenly expanded to 
monstrous proportions and produces a sense of exogenous helplessness 
strictly comparable to the endogenous helplessness of the brain injury cases. 
(3) Catastrophic Anxiety Reaction: Panic reactions are felt when distorted 
id representatives threaten to invade ego territory. — TRARA 
The descriptive and dynamic identity of “normal, organic, schizo- 
phrenic” and “neurotic anxiety" catastrophic reactions 1s not surprising, 
since all human reactions are channeled through the same organism. It is 


simply another way of stating the basic psychic unity of mankind. 
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The next of the four papers devoted to social pathology discusses war 
only indirectly; it is concerned with mass insecurities and certain reciprocal 
relations between group anxieties, totalitarianism and public means of 
reality testing through free flow of information and public discussion. 

In PROPAGANDA AND Mass Insecurity, Hanorp D. LAsswELL (126) 
studied the reciprocal relations between group anxiety 'and freedom of 
public discussion. He concludes that any curtailment of public discussion 
and opportunity for the group for complete reality testing through knowl- 
edge of relevant facts accentuates mass insecurities, causes a deterioration 
of propaganda, diminishes possibilities of preserving peace and increases 
the tendency to the establishment of a garrison or police state. His recom- 
mendations include more public discussion and better means of reality 
testing for the group by as much information being made public as possible. 

Lasswell defines mass insecurity as comprising all the apprehensions 
about the self which are widely shared, whether they can be traced to ade- 
quate external provocation or to intrapsychic reasons. Propaganda is de- 
fined as the making of deliberately one-sided statements to a mass audience 
with special reference to public policy. Lasswell discusses three problems, 
the control of mass insecurities in a totalitarian state, the national defense 
crisis in the United States, and recommendations for the prevention of a 
garrison police state. 

He emphasizes that a totalitarian state progressively destroys public 
discussion, even ‘propaganda (slanted discussion) deteriorates, the group 
1s given no means of testing reality through knowledge of all the facts. The 
psychic structure in a totalitarian society is: untold abnegation before the 
symbols at the top, unlimited aggression against the nonconforming world, 
conditional love heavily charged with aggression for equals and those be- 
neath. Reality testing and decision making is reserved for those at the top. 
The ego functions of the individual are atrophied. The superego abdicates 
to the external control of a chain of command. Propaganda is treated by 
Lasswell as a type of public discussion, which, though slanted, nevertheless 
implies. that the group has some measure of choice of alternatives. The 
domestic policies of a totalitarian state are incompatible with propa- 
ganda. The ruling elite Supersedes propaganda with command and con- 
trolled orgies, 

Our democratic society must have reality-testing devices, chiefly free 
flow of information, The first blows against this were the secrecy at Moscow 
to be then followed by secrecy on domestic matters in Washington. Mass 
Insecurities rise, reality testing is diminished and propaganda grows 
wilder. Propaganda relies more on anti-Communism, mutual suspicions, 
anti-foreignism and finally the lunatic fringe of incitement. Under such 
circumstances propaganda moves toward self-annihilation. Propaganda 
Bives way to incitement. This creates an atmosphere of menace to national 
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security ‘in which individual freedoms are imperiled, the press declines, 
and civilian authority welcomes the political police. 

Lasswell-has suggestions for preventing the garrison police state. The 
President should take steps to avoid unnecessary secrecy. Details of public 
policy should as far as possible be made available to the country. Congress 
should censure its own members who lead to incitement. Orderly discussion — 
and individual freedom should be furthered. Steps should be taken to 
combat the loss of customary means of reality testing because of the curtail- 
ment of information by both Moscow and Washington. 


The final paper of this group is a discussion of pathological national- 
ism. Taking Hitler's tactics and Nazi Germany as the object of study, Hrt- 
LER's Two GERMANIES: A SIDELIGHT ON NATIONALISM, GERTRUD M. KURTH 
(120) found that Hitler showed a deeply ambivalent attitude to the German 
people. He attributed to them the most idealized virtues, yet he also €x- 
pressed the greatest contempt for them. He was driven to “save” them. She 
concluded that Hitler's extreme nationalism exerted the strong appeal to 
the masses which it did because his ambivalent propaganda offered large- 
scale opportunities for projection onto the country of ambivalent feelings 
originally directed to the mother. ; 

Kurth notes that although the immensely threatening upsurge of na- 
tionalism of the past two decades has focused the attention of psychoan- 
alysts on prejudice, particularly on anti-Semitism, nationa proper was 
largely neglected. A psychoanalytic scrutiny of the “lunatic fringe of na- 


tionalist movements, of the demagogues and leaders, may yield access to 


the unconscious forces inherent in the ideology of extreme nationalism. 
A study of Hitler's speeches and writings reveals—first noted as early 
as 1932 by Theodor Heuss, the present President of the West German Re- 
public—a triad of attitudes the Führer held toward the German people, 
the nation, Germany, the Fatherland. The German people is the greatest 
and most virtuous on earth. Hitler speaks of its "goodness, efficiency, loy- 
alty, decency, industry, faith, confidence, fanaticism, and resolute devo- 
tion.” On the other hand, this same people is the most contemptible r the 
world and he speaks of the te ins racine hy di bes ns 
iocri rdice, weakness, , 
En di d wc erae honor and shame." He casts himself in 


calls the Germans “the people of dis l : 
the role of martyr for this people. His protestations of love are passionate, 


“We love our people fanatically." His readiness to rwr pua i 
order to “save” this people is ever on the alert, Never will I do anything 
that will violate the honor of the nation. He who loves his people can prove 
it only through the sacrifices he is ready to bring for this people. I have | 
taken over my office to save the German people. 


This triad, admiration-contemptsacrifice, runs not only through all 
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of Hitler's enunciations on the subject but through all of 


_ Hitler. The triad reflects the unconscious ambivalence conflict operative — 


. in-creating these attitudes. It corresponds to the one described by Freud 


` in the first and second of his three “Contributions to the Psychology of — 


Love." Both papers discuss a certain form of psychic impotence in men 
who have failed in fusing the tender and sexual strivings. in love due to 1 
an originally strong childhood fixation to the mother and later frustration 
“by interference of the incest barrier.” 

From these findings the following conclusions may be drawn: Accord- 
ing to Kris, agitators are people who solve an intense unconscious ambiva- 
lence conflict by projecting it into an ideology. Nationalistic agitators 
and frequently also leaders of political parties then project their conflict 
between tender and sexual love strivings onto the nation they wish to 
"save" as the little boy wishes to "save" his mother from his father’s “at- 
tacks.” It is a legitimate conclusion that such a movement will attract as 
followers people who suffer from the same unconscious ambivalence con- 
flict. This is facilitated by the agitator’s skill in manipulating the symbols 

~ in accordance with the prevailing reality situation. 

" A further conclusion is of considerable social significance. Whereas 

hitherto the attractiveness of nationalism has been ascribed to its function 
as an outlet for aggression (Fessler) and as a means of ego aggrandizement 
based on identification with the mother (Federn), i.e., on a projection of 
love or positive feelings toward the mother, this study indicates that na- 
tionalism also contains a projection of negative feelings toward the mother. 

_ All these unconscious motives, of course, are correlated and mutually in- 
terdependent. 

Such large-scale projections are not new in history but rather seem 
customarily to accompany social and economic crises. The period of the 
witch. trials and persecutions may well represent a comparable projection 

_ of the “bad mother image” (cf. Schoenberger). It is permissible to speculate 
whether the "emancipation of women" may be partly responsible for the 
spread and increase in intensity of the ambivalence conflict in love life as 
discussed here. Very suddenly and rapidly woman's role in society has 
undergone a total transformation during the last half century. With this, 
the unconscious image of femininity as established in early childhood and 
maintained through life has not kept pace. It is quite possible that the 
multiplied tensions thus engendered in family life are not only reflected 

_but directly operative in the supersized projected tragedies that are acted 

out on the various national and international stages. 


i The papers summarized and correlated above cover a large variety of 
topics, loosely or intimately connected with the basic problems of psycho- 
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ic sociology. : ‘hey reveal both the presence of a new interest in this 
area of inquiry, p the ill-defined nature of the field and methods of this 
intermediate discipline. ‘It is safe to predict that much time will elapse 
before productivity in the field of psychoanalytic sociology will be compa- = 
rable to productivity in the field of psychoanalytic cultural anthropology. `- 
By ‘that time it is possible that sociology and anthropology will have 
become fused, and it may even besuggested that such fusion of these hith- 
erto arbitrarily differentiated disciplines may well be brought about by the 
catalytic: influence of -psychoanalytic thought, whose ultimate goal is a 


unified science of man. 


> ee 


VI. ARTS AND AESTHETICS 
MARK KANZER, M.D. and SIDNEY TARACHOW, M.D. 


The material of 1950 for this division of the chapter on “Applied 


Psychoanalysis” fell naturally into the following five subdivisions: 


1. Theory and Methodology: The Nature of Talent and Artistic, 
Creativity : r 

2. 'The Nature 
Poetry and Music and Its Correlation wi 
dalities 

3. Studies in Symbolism in the Arts 

4, Studies in Content: The Oedipus 
Literature and Drama 

5. Studies of Artists: Pathographies 


of the Art Medium Itself: The Auditory Sphere in 
th Other Sensory Mo- 


Motive and Other Problems in 


1. Theory and Methodology: The Nature of Talent and Artistic 


Creativity 
Psychoanalysis has devoted little attention to the problem of talent 
since Freud declared that “the nature of artistic attainment is psycho- ` 

analytically inaccessible” and accordingly treated talent as a constitutional 

endowment. Subsequent development of psychoanalytic concepts has ren- 

dered a reéxamination of this assumption long overdue, and to this end 
a PANEL ON THE NATURE or TALENT (158) was conducted at the 1950 meet- 
ing of the American Psychoanalytic Association in Detroit. At this panel 
Frederick J. Hacker criticized the current psychoanalytic approach to the 
rt as based on a number of biases which in themselves should 
ticular, he took exception to the “bias. 


of being overawed by the greatness of art,” and to that of “sociopsycho- 
logical influences which emphasize contemporary or posthumous success 
and treat the work of art and its value, like any other merchandise, in 


4 
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terms of public approval, acceptance, and salability.".In many of the” 
theories coficerning talent and inspirata naive and narcissistic bias 
is recognizable, while the views about art and the artist take.only conscious ^ 
J| factors into consideration or represent more or less disguised rationaliza- 
F tion." i 

; Utterances of artists themselves, especially those which can be the sub- 7 
ject of only literary investigation, should be used with caution and special 
qualifications, Hacker maintains. Consideration should be given to such © 
phenomena as spontaneity or cultural compliance and to the investigation 
of correlations between the character types and the choice of artistic media. 
“By focusing particularly on unconscious factors, rather than on biographic © 
correlations in the lives of certain artists, psychoanalytic insight may clarify 
important factors of the effect and meaning of art itself rather than resign - 
itself to the view that in its essence the artistic creation as such will always 3 
| remain a mystery beyond the scope of scientific investigation.” É 

Although in the discussion some of the points made by Hacker were 
considered quite valid, it was generally felt that his attitude toward cur-- 
., rentanalytical research in art was too negative and that some of the mytho- 3 
4 logical concepts of art he was trying to destroy were no longer live issues. — 
1 Mark Kanzer returned to the problem of talent and, in accordance - 
~ with the prevailing opinion of the group, stated that its nature could not - 
^ be conceived in terms of neurotic disturbances (Bergler and Lee have ex- 
.'^. pressed dissenting views on this point). The study of talent should be based ` 
not on the assumption of inherent dispositions, but on the performance © 
_ of talented acts. Kanzer distinguished in the talented act the aptitude based 
. on constitutional and hereditary dispositions and on character formation - 
Wie, 28 pertaining to the “why,” while skill concerns the “how” of creation. He 
further discussed the problem of skill as related to the motor functions of © 
the ego. In citing various clinical and literary examples, he raised the dif- 
E ficult problem of evaluating different works by the same artist. He also ^ 
“4f discussed the ways in which various neuroses affect inspiration and skill | 
according to characteristic patterns. b 
1 The problem of establishing artistic values called forth much discus- — 
sion. David Rapaport compared artistic processes with the dynamics of Y 
thinking and spoke of nuclear organic patterns which constitute the ma- i 
terial underlying every act of creativity. He felt that every step in the solu- 
tion of conflicts creates its own pattern. Other discussants agreed that al- 
though the problem of value was essentially philosophical, there were - 
i ,' important, genetic aspects that could be investigated by psychoanalysis. a 
Individual and cultural values at various periods of history were reviewed. .— 

i" out More specific dynamic and metapsychological problems were raised. 
"in the two papers that followed. Daniel E. Schneider opened his discussion ; 
by recalling Freud’s theory of a neutral displaceable energy which lends - 
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itself to quantitative and qualitative reinforcement of creative Or destruc- 

tive drives. Schneider felt th is view Was particularly substantiated by 

an examination of talent. l t appears to possess two separate compo- | 
nents, both apparently inborn and varying quantitatively, and thus rooted "i 
in the organic endowment of the highly artistic (or scientific) person. One: * 
component consists of a capacity for creative identification. The second 


integral component is an abundance of neutral displaceable psychic energy 

which provides the power for that identification. This is associated with a 

flexibility of repression first noted by Freud in his study of Leonardo da 

Vinci. These qualities may be disturbed by the neurosis of a highly gifted y 
m the neurotic process itself. 


person, but do not stem fro: 
hows that the activity of talent utilizes 


An examination of art form s 
such form better, or is more inventive and interpretive with respect to 
form, than is chronic imitation, which generally arises through reaction 


formation to a neurotic process. 
Three clinical examples were given by Schneider. The first provided 


a contrast of neurotic imitation with the exercise of true talent in a highly 


gifted literary person. The second illustrated the “formula” writer, whose 


activity is the outcome of sheer neurotic imitation and whose real talents 


lie in another field. The third involved a talented artist whose neurosis” 
prevented him from achieving complete mastery of his basic art form, inas- 
much as he considered himself merely an imitator of the great men of the. ; 


past. ^" 


p 


The role assigned to talent is very significant from the standpoint of 
both theoretical and therapeutic considerations. Psychoanalysis certainly 
does not undertake to create geniuses of persons not actually so endowed. 
Every analyst knows this is impossible, Schneider maintained; similarly he l 
is aware that true talent cannot be abolished in the psychic economy of the : 
artist, however much that talent may lie fallow or suffer inhibition and 
distortion. à hs E 
Other aspects of the problem of talent were introduced by Gustav By-. hax 
chowski who undertook to investigate: (1) the wish to create; (2) the con | 
(3) the form. This study sought to view talent Lin 


PCM 

tent of the work of art; 

the perspective of all intrapsychic forces involved in artistic creativity. 
“The wish to create,” declared Bychowski, "has many components 


and probably all of them have their unconscious and conscious motiva- 
tions. ‘Power, fame and love of women,’ the incentive mentioned in Freud's 
original formulation, are more often than not partial and superficial ra- 
tionalizations. However, at times they correspond to conscious or pre "y 
formed at an early age, and maintained throughout 
be studied through analysis and are traced not... 
the oedipal situation, but also to deeper, ^. 


conscious fantasies, 
life." Such fantasies may 
only to conflicts originating in 
layers of the repressed unconscious. 
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The urge toward artistic expression seems connected largely with the 
€ for catharsis as a relief from painful affects, but often also represents 
need to relive past happiness. Repetitive expression of past suffering 
serves the purpose of eventually overcoming its impact, as Freud showed 
-.* ^ in the case of traumatic neuroses. The wish to recapture all essential ex- 
periences, both happy and painful, combats the oblivion to which all 

- things, both intrapsychic and external, are inevitably doomed. 

The magic wish to create "ethereal," really eternal, things which can 
escape the doom of eternal flow and transition (Keats) is naturally rooted 
in the early narcissism of the infantile ego, and may be described as an 
expression of the unrelenting struggle of Eros against Thanatos. 

"The contents of a work of art, discernible with greater ease in a lit- 
erary production, are tied up closely in their origins with the motives for 

- creation. Thus they have their origin in the unconscious and rise to the 
preconscious in the form of a plot or a poetic motif which may remain 
preserved for a considerable length of time. 

Analysis of intermediary stages leading from the unconscious material 

| to a work of art shows the role of both the unconscious and conscious ego 
in achieving integration in an artistic form. Moreover, creation becomes 
possible only through processes of mental alchemy known as sublimation 
and involving many mechanisms which achieve the desexualization of 
ibidinal drives, mastery of aggression and extension of the scope of grati- 

' « fication beyond the limitations of one individual. 

At the same time, these important goals serve the objective of reliev- 
ing the feeling of guilt and are thus clearly steered by the superego. The 
latter is also instrumental in leading the work of art from the first draft, 
as conceived by the system preconscious, to its ultimate ideal of perfection. 

à WA The psyche of the artist is characterized by great mobility of cathexis 
which enables the artist to have at his disposal the repressed contents of the 
unconscious. Not only early emotional and libidinal constellations, but 
entire ego states are split off and form the material of later artistic inspira- 
tion. The same mobility of cathexis enables the artist temporarily to trans- 
gress his ego boundaries and to perform multiple identifications with other 
beings. The unconscious material becomes molded by the ego; the artistic 
form is the final expression of the power of the ego to bind energy released 
from the unconscious, 


t 
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Another statement of the problem of artistic creativity may be found 

. | ima study, Tue VALUES or Onprn AND VITALITY IN ART by Harry B. LEE 
(128). Lee's approach shows the influence of the Kleinian system of psy- 
chology, with its emphasis on aggression and reparation in the earliest 
relationships to the mother. His article was not presented to the Panel on 
Talent, but drew references in the discussions which indicated that his 
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view that there is a basically manic-depressive cycle in the artist did 
meet with general support, , ~ R A 

Lee maintains that traditional references to the "m À 
artistic beauty stem from a cultural indoctrination with philosophical and 
theocentric aesthetics which describe beauty as rationally unanalyzable— 
i.e., it is equated with natural beauty and viewed as an absolute which ` 
exhibits the "Beauty of God." Lee challenges all these assumptions. He 
suggests that there are different mental processes involved in creating as 
compared to appreciating art, and that significant experiences of artistic 
beauty are excited not by outside stimuli but arise from within in answer 
to inner needs; consequently, the beauty of art is not expressive of the 
"Beauty of God." These propositions are supported by the analysis of 
creative artists and sensitive appreciators. 

The older mythology about "mysterious beauty” stems, Lee thinks — 
from reluctance to relinquish a belief in freedom of the will and to accept ‘ 
the principle of unconscious determinism. Similar objections arise from ! 


but a truly humanistic view 
cept the fact that although the unconscious exerts a powerful influence on ~ 
reason, it also contributes to the noblest expressions of the mind. = 

He further suggests that order may be brought into the aesthetician ; 
chaos by directing attention toward the spirituality and sense of beauty 
which the aesthetic experience affords, and to the orderliness, organicunity — 
and vitality of art. j 

All theories of aesthetics, however divergent, agree on one point: the 
“spiritual” quality of artistic experience. This has previously been de- b f 
scribed as resulting from a reaction to "something outside the sel" —ulti- £ 
mately, a supernatural stimulus. The sensitivity of the artist is said to” 
derive from "a spiritual need for order." The work of art presumably yields - hi 
the less sensitive percipient a es yee of the same "spiritual" satisfaction | 
that the artist himself enjoyed. Such a i | 
religious doctrines as, for example, the respective roles of minister and t 
communicant in obtaining spiritual satisfaction from ritual. - 

Spiritual pleasure is not so obtained. It occurs rather when a man, E 
weighed down with an acutely increased sense of guilt, is unconsciously 
moved to achieve a reconciliation with aer either through religious — — 
or artistic channels. Various solutions are poss! 

atic channels when men are seized by an urgent hunger fofaesthetic 
experience. Each case observed psychoanalytically by Lee sought such ex- 
perience when suffering from a disordered emotional state. Thus, it can 
be demonstrated that the hunger for aesthetic experience arises De 
unconscious inner need. When this hunger finds what it seeks, it is i 
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ted by an exercise of the spirit, a reconciliation with conscience, that 
AMfords a deep experience of beauty and spiritual pleasure. This accounts 
for variability from individual to individual, and from time to time in the 
same individual, in appreciating or creating a work of art. 
Lee’s observations reveal a special importance of mothers in the for- 
mation of the artists’ consciences, which are very severe. Artists are prone 
to strong jealous hatreds, the outgrowths of earlier insecurities and de- | 
structive impulses in relation to the mother, whose internalized image is - 
preserved within the nucleus of their consciences. Artistic experiences are” 
used as supplemental means of liquidating guilt and obtaining approval ~ 
and loye from the (maternal) conscience. i 
_Creativeness bears the same antithetical relationship to destructive- 
ness as does pity. The artist suffers a neurotic depression when he has re~ 
laxed the function of pity sufficiently to permit an outburst of destructive - 
rage, which is really directed against the niother but becomes turned back | 
upon himself by his conscience. After an appropriate period of suffering, i: 
he initiates his self-cure by suing, with psychic acts of reparation and ‘resti- f 
tution, for love and approval from the representative of the maternal ele -. 
ment which is projected in the form of the Muse. 
For the reasons stated, the contemplative experience of creating art HO 
only an occasional, unbidden event that cannot be planned or explained 4 
-from the data of consciousness or of the subject matter involved. In the 
fantasies that occur during inspiration, the ego experimentally treats the 
destroyed object in the same way it hopes to be treated by the conscience— 
i.e., it endeavors to restore the object, not only undamaged, but as a unique 
organic unity animated with unusual Vitality. Having achieved partial re- 
demption, the artist possesses new energy that is directed toward:creative 
action. This produces, magically, a substitute for the destroyed object. The 
,experience of beauty during inspiration and creation results from this 
magical regeneration of the object and the artist's loving union with it. 
The newly restored object it idealized with those qualities of perfection 


with which the artist had previously endowed the projected representatives 
of his mother. 


The artist's increased vitality during creativeness results from an ab- 
sorbing identification with the overcompensatory sense of aliveness he im- 
parts to his work. Exaltation arises from the sense of omnipotence he ex- d 
periences in being loved by his conscience, and from the flooding of the 
muscles, sense organs, and mind with energy released from the tasks of re- - 
pression, In the process, he transcribes within matter, as aesthetic content, 
the active balance of a rare harmony that exists among the institutions [o 
his eran This is translated into the work as a fine orderliness, of an ideal — 
kind. re 


There are two different kinds of order in creative work. One is the 
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mere harmonizing experience of orderliness which, from a superficial 


| identification with the organic unity of the work, reduces mild anxiety and 


promotes inner security. The other is an animating experience of orderli- 
ness which, from a deeper identification, induces a sense of vitality. 

Whether the aesthetic transaction apprehends only the harmonizing 
order or both the harmonizing and animating kinds depends on the aes- 
thetic sensitivity of the percipient at the time; i.e., on the unconscious sense 
of guilt and the failure of the ordinary means of defense in dealing with 
it. The more superficial kind of order alone is apprehended when one 
suffers from a sense of disorder, and seeks stabilization. The deeper, ani- 
mating order is felt when one becomes depressed over destructive impulses, 
and needs the experience of re-creating the hated object in order to regain 
the approval of conscience. Here the alienation is greater, the task more 
extensive, and the reconciliation more passionate. Thus arises the need of 
the artist to construct “‘an organic unity like that of a living organism,” 
out of vital lines, mobile order, pulsating rhythms, and vibrant colors. 
Exact likenesses may be lifeless; it is the art in art to endow a creation with 
life. 

Only since the late nineteenth century has aesthetics realized that the 
artist expresses human, rather than divine principles. Freud added greatly 
to our understanding by demonstrating: (1) the unconscious as the source 
of creative imagination; (2) the similarity of art work to dreams; (3) the 
ubiquity o: 
sublimation did not fully explain the artistic process. 


The contemplative kind of appreciation re-creates the aesthetic con- 


tent of a work and so affords a measure of the aesthetic emotion of the 
One is the aesthetic 


artist. A creative work embodies two kinds of emotion. 
emotion of the artist, which registers his spiritual harmony and can be re- 
captured only intuitively and occasionally, even by the artist. The other 
kind, the nonaesthetic emotions, are the everyday unconscious ones that 
lie in the thematic properties of the work and can be perceived at any 
time. s : 
Confusion occurs when attempts are made to explain the aesthetic 
emotion by that contained in the subject matter. Ina work of art it is the 
form, not the'theme that is the principal object of interest; in the non- 


creative work, attention is focused solely on the theme. Bep 

The value of art is in its ability to restore to healthy functioning e 
love and pity for objects, and so achieve the fullest collaboration of instinct 
and conscience. Thus conscience is found to be not only an important fac- 


tor in moral control, but also in aesthetic activity. 


wry H. Hart (87) also sees art as an expression of the per- 


Like Lee, HE Sg m : 
sonality in its efforts to balance contending forces within itself. In his 


f the oedipus theme in works of art. However, his concept of 


mu 


$ 
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study, THE INTEGRATIVE FUNCTION IN Creativity, he does not agree that 
_ || creativity is essentially a defense against destructive forces within the un- 
^ conscious. He proposes therefore to examine the synthetic tendencies of 
' | the organism on the broadest basis so as “to throw some light on the rela- 
. tion of the integrative function of the ego to creative efforts and to demon- 
yup the part that art plays in the integrative process." Because of this 
. emphasis, Hart's paper is discussed at length in Chapter V. At this point, 
however, some observations comparing Hart's views with those of Lee are 
; in order. "Where Harry B. Lee emphasizes the pathology of the early 
mother-child relationship in the artist, Hart demands that these reactions 
_ be yiewed within the framework of normal integrative experience. Leé 
"visualizes a morose artist fantasying the destruction of his mother's geni- 
tals, identifying with the damaged body and seeking to re-create it. Hart 
uch a formulation as insufficiently documented clinically, and asserts 
id at rage, hate, and destructiveness become understandable only in terms 
| of frustration in integrative experience. Winnicott, Klein, and others may 
Ma be cited to show that the frightened, inhibited or sick child is more sub- 
ject to rage and less able to integrate in play and fantasy than the normal 
child, To make infantile, destructive rage the foundation of creative genius 
Seems to leave unexplained the fact that so many emotionally es 


children become psychopaths or psychotics and so few become artistic 
geniuses, 


Hart, as well as most of the other contributors cited, was preoccupied 
with the function of art for the individual and the general metapsychology | 
of artistic experiences and creative impulses. Little or no discussion of art | 
Works or techniques was introduced—subjects about which the analyst is 
not likely to feel himself an authority, yet which obviously must be drawn 
into consideration in any full evaluation of this field. Psychologically, art 
may serve similar functions for the scribbling child, the doodling neurotic, 
the barely competent artist and the genius—but the striking differences in 
the completed works call for a detailed explanation. Significantly, talent 
itself, which is involved in determining the different values of art produc- 
tions, seems to have been frequently pushed into the background in the 
Panel on the Nature of Talent (158), or not to have been clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

Edmund Bergler dealt with the metapsychology of the art process. He 
Stressed his thesis (cf. also his book, The Writer and Psychoanalysis, 1950) 
that all creative people are orally regressed and that writing is a defense 
against the accusations of conscience with respect to unresolved scopto- 
philia and masochistic attachments to the preoedipal mother. Certain 
similarities to the views of Lee are apparent and likewise drew criticism 
from panel discussants who objected to establishing a rigid linkage between 
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art and neurosis. In the case of Bergler, commentators also felt that he re- 
jected the father's role and that his derivation of both love and creativity a 
from guilt was questionable. ; 

2s am 


A totally different approach to this problem characterizes a contri- 
bution by HErsert Reap (172), PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE PROBLEM OF, .. 
AESTHETIC VALUES, in which he places special emphasis on the function ol 
symbolization. He presents a general discussion of the contribution of psy. 
choanalysis to aesthetics and arrives at the conclusion that this contribution | 
is the analysis of the meaning of symbols. He says, “Art is symbolization — 
from the beginning.” Psychoanalysis has clarified for the artist th : fact E 

|that the basis of his power lies in the deepest levels of the ty. 
Moreover, the artist need not feel required to use representational sy! 
since the deeper meaning of his work arises from effects upon the unc 
scious. Consequently, he is warranted in granting greater freedom to. à 
own creative impulses. AO pt 


It can thus be seen that there are few, if any, settled problems in thet 


*, 


area of theory and methodology of the study of arts and aesthetics. Some „ 
workers emphasize the approach through the unconscious of living artists, As 
while others defend the approach through the works and lives of artists — ^ 
long deceased. Attempts were made to specify the nature of artistic talent; 

its nature is considered a normal predisposition, but also the outgrowth of 

a pathological regression. The process of artistic creation was viewed, on . 
the one hand, as a synthetic ego function, but, on the other hand, as a 
defense against destructive drives within the personality. These varying 
points of discussion, differing frames of reference and opposing theoretical 
formulations, should augur well for future developments in this field. 


Medium Itself: The Auditory Sphere in 
Correlation with Other Sensory 


2. The Nature of the Art 
Poetry and Music and Its 
Modalities 


Any art form is con 
or more of the modalitie 
to correlate the content of the work of art 


of the sensory modality employed. 
The id paper of this group is a discussion not only of the psycho- 


logical problems of a poet but also a consideration of the special charac- 
teristics of the art medium in relation to the problem of aesthetics. This is 
a study of POETRY AND MEMORIES OF CumpHoop by HENRI FLOURNOY (58). 
He discusses the poet’s oedipal problem and also the function of rhyme, 
rhythm, sound, and the relations of the auditory and visual spheres. A 
childhood memory of a poet in analysis was described in a poem which re- 
vealed his oedipal fantasies. But the poem also had aesthetic value. Poetic 


veyed from the artist to the audience through one 


s of sensation. In these papers attempts are made 
with the specific characteristics 
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work, says Flournoy, serves the function of obtaining an inward liberation ^ 
for its creator, and possesses in addition a social implication, i.e., it exerts — 
an attracting influence on others. The content of a poem attracts in so far — 
as it expresses emotions and conflicts of a very profound and universal 
nature—for example, those of the oedipus complex. However, all creators 
of art succeed in removing the stress from the content and transferring it 
‘to form. 

The stratagems used by poets are chiefly those of rhyme and rhythm. 
The fundamental principle of rhyme lies in the matching of syllables. The 
pleasure in this activity has its origin in oral eroticism, One of the earliest 
origins of the pleasure of rhythm is found in the exercise of walking. A 
third important factor is sonority. Independently of rhyme and rhythm, 
the poet succeeds in embellishing his work by means of a judicious choice 
of words and syllables, with inflections of style whose sonority pleases us. 
He flatters our ears by a subtle Suggestion of melody. The poem is ad- 
dressed both to our aural and visual imaginations. It is this double aspect, 


at once aural and visual, that is the truly specific character of poetry in re- 
lation to the other arts, j 


The poetic medium was subjected to further analysis by OTOKAR 
Kucera (118). In THE MECHANISMS OF REGRESSION IN THE POETRY OF 
BAUDELAIRE AND His FOLLOWERS, he finds that, in poetry, stimulation of 
the senses of rhythm, smell, sight, and hearing, offer opportunities for 
partial instinct gratification. According to this author, the artist is a per- 
son subject to powerful fixations on pregenital levels and locked in the 
world of fantasies devolving on the unresolved oedipal complex. His works 
of art are recurring attempts to solve the oedipus situation and to effect a 
social adjustment through an identification with the father or mother. 
Poetry's. gratification lies in "finding the word," a recapitulation of the 
period in childhood when, with the aid of a beloved person, verbal images 
are discovered. Epic verse is directed toward action, as a rule activity at a 
genital level. Lyrical poetry tends away from imagined action toward a 
mood or state of emotional excitation. Classical lyric poetry in its verbal 
organization obeys rules of grammar and syntax; while modern lyrical 
poetry, deriving from Baudelaire, relies on irrational verbal expressions 
in which pregenital instincts find gratification in the sense of rhythm, 
smell, sight, and hearing. Baudelaire, Verlaine and Mallarmé employed 
instinctual regressions of roughly the same depth, whereas Rimbaud went 
so far back to oral narcissism, in which self and objects are indistinguish- 
able, that the resulting dangers to his ego made him abandon poetry. 


The need for study of the art medium was further stressed by HEINZ 
Konur and SIEGMUND LEVARIE (110). In their paper ON THE ENJOYMENT OF 
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LisreNING TO Music, the authors directed the attention of analysts to tlie 

psychological aspects of music and to the interrelation between the pat 

terns of musical composition and the mechanisms by which the ego masters 

anxiety which was originally related to the disturbing effects of frightening 
auditory experiences during the preverbal stages of development. For this 

reason, a more extended summary of this paper was included in Chapter 

V under the heading of "Sublimation." These authors demonstrate how ` 
the formal aspects of musical composition play an important role in ena- 

bling the listener to master auditory stimuli, thus affording a discharge of 

mobilized energy which is experienced as pleasure. 


While the contributions in this section on sensory modalities are not 
numerous they deal with extremely important aspects of the process by 
which an artist communicates with and influences his audience. The » 
aspects brought under consideration were, first, that sound is especially 
suited to give a variety of forms to the content. Sound is also related to 
oral eroticism. Another function discussed was that stimulation of the va- ; 
rious senses offers partial instinct grati 
tionship discussed was that form in music is an aid in the mastery of anxi- 
ety related originally to frightening auditory experiences in childhood. 


3. Studies of Symbolism in the Arts 

There are a number of contributions to the problems of symbolism in 
arts and aesthetics. And also, interestingly, the problem is approached from 
a variety of directions, from the standpoint of the theory of aesthetics in 
general, from clinical material, from the works and lives of artists and 


from a study of literature and mythology. 

Two articles dealing with general problems of symbolism should be 
mentioned at this point, although they are considered more extensively 
in Chapter V under “Symbolism.” In LANGUAGE AND DREAMS, SIDNEY J. 
BAKER (6) demonstrated a method of validating the correlation of symbol- 
ism with archaic thinking through studying primitive forms of language. 
The relationship of symbolization to aesthetics, furthermore, formed the 


basis of a contribution to the theory of art made by Rosert READ (172), 


which was mentioned earlier in this chapter. 


of one specific set of symbols, a correlation of 
clinical material with material taken from literature. In a paper entitled 


Ow Spiers, HANGING AND ORAL SADISM, RICHARD STERBA (218) finds a valid 


connection between spiders, oral sadism and hanging as symbols for ap 
other. He does this on the basis of the analysis of a clinical case as well as 
the case, a suicidal 

a passive feminine gratifica- 


consideration of a short story by Hanns Heinz Ewers. In 
oral-sadistic attitudes in the 


We now turn to a study 


attempt by hanging unconsciously served as 
tion. The hanging was closely connected with 


fications. The last important rela- 3 7 
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patient. Spiders too, served as threatening oral symbols for this patient. In 
the story by Ewers, the hero suffers death by hanging; the story clearly 
establishes the fact that hanging is a substitute for being bitten. The hero, 
in death, revenges himself upon the orally dangerous female, the incestuous 
object, by biting a spider to death. This study is presented in greater detail, 


and in relation to symbolism as an ego function in Chapter V under 
“Functions of the Ego.” 


The two studies which follow are more in the traditional manner; 
one is an attempt to relate certain life problems of an artist to the symbols 
he uses in his paintings and the other is an extensive search of literature 
and mythology for inferential proof to document the meaning of a specific 

- symbol. 

In Tue BraziNG SUN: A PSYCHOANALYTIC APPROACH TO VAN GOGH, 
Jacques Scunrer (200) studies Van Gogh’s extensive use of a blazing sun in 
many of his canvases and relates the sun to Van Gogh’s father. He also dis- 
cusses the "sower" in his paintings as representing sexual sowing of seed 
and the diminished figure of the man as a "reaper" (in his very next canvas) 
_ aSa man castrated by the (sun) father. This paper is presented in much 
' more detail in the section, Studies of Artists: Pathographies. 


The last paper in this group, THE Unconscious BIRD SYMBOL IN LIT- 
ERATURE, is an extensive study of mythology, religion and literature to docu- 
ment the meanings of the bird symbol. ARTHUR WORMHOUDT (227) leans 
heavily on the theories of Bergler concerning the primary significance of 
oral conflicts in motivating human behavior. According to Wormhoudt, 
the bird may be an unconscious symbol for the breast as well as the penis. 
The equation bird-penis is connected with the capacity of both to counter- 
act the force of gravity. Since penis and breast are unconsciously identified, 
the bird can be made to stand for both. The bird as breast and penis sym- 
bol was used by Freud to interpret Leonardo da Vinci's dream of the 
vulture. From earliest times, poetry is replete with bird symbols. This is 
understandable on the basis of Bergler's theory that the primary motiva- 
tions of writers are derived from the breast complex. 

Folklore seems to provide evidence that there has been a regressive 
transposition of the bird symbol from penis to breast. Birds are generally 
thought to portend rain, which in many primitive societies is regarded as 
the urination of the gods. Here we have an intermediate link between 
bird as erecting phallus and bird as breast; both penis and breast produce 
a liquid. The woodpecker was famous in Roman mythology for having 
saved the lives of Romulus and Remus by bringing them food, thus sharing 
the nourishing role with the wolf. Here the bird appears unmistakably as 
a breast symbol. 


Wormhoudt gives numerous examples from Greek mythology as well 
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as the Bible in which the activity of birds is equated with the giving of 
food and love by women. The most interesting connections between bird 
and breast in antiquity are those which associate winged creatures with the 
poets’ power to produce words. The associative connection is between 
words and milk. The Muses were winged. Pegasus, the horse upon which 
the poets ride, is also winged and is said to have created the springs of the 
Muses by a stroke of his hoof. Isaiah is endowed with prophetic power by a 
winged seraph who lays a glowing coal on his lips, the dove descends upon 
Jesus at the beginning of his ministry, etc. 

In literature, poets have made significant use of the bird-breast symbol. 
Carolyn Spurgeon in her book Shakespeare's Imagery says that birds are 
among the more frequently used sources of imagery in the plays. The King 
in Hamlet compares his "limed soul" to a bird which tries to fly upward 
and cannot. Hamlet abandons his impulse to kill the king because he: be- 
lieves the latter will go to heaven if killed while praying. Applying the 
bird-penis equation, the explanation would be that inasmuch as the king’s 
bird-soul is “limed,” his penis is impotent; hence, he is already castrated, 
But if we apply Bergler's theory that the aggressive tendencies of the oedi- 
pus complex represent a defense against a deeper masochistic conflict with 
the mother image, Hamlet's hesitation may be explained as follows: “Tt is 
not true that I want to be masochistically refused by the preoedipal mother 
who stands behind the oedipal father; on the contrary, mother’s breast and 
father’s penis remain a part of their bodies incapable of being detached.” 

Coleridge also makes interesting and significant use of the bird-breast 
symbolism. In The Ancient Mariner, the crime for which the mariner suf- 
fers is the shooting of the albatross. His penalty is thirst; the figure of 
Death-in-Life, who initiates the weird voyage, isa woman; and the mariner 
is afflicted with a compulsive urge to retell his story. These are indications 
that the crime is really a defensive and aggressive attack on the preoedipal 


breast. 


proaching the problem of sym- 


This short section contains studies ap 
art and mythology. 


bolism from various directions—language, 


4. Studies in Content: The Oedipus Motive and Other Problems in 


Literature and Drama 
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Mark Kanzer (102) in Tue Orpieus Tritocy, which depicts the fate of 
Oedipus and his family. Each of the three plays, according to the author, 
depicts in turn a more advanced and mature solution of the oedipus com- 
plex and of conflicts over infantile sexual attachments. 

These plays are of importance, not only because of the special signifi- 
cance that Oedipus has acquired in psychoanalytic annals, but as docu- 
ments of inherent psychological and sociological value. Kanzer suggests 
that the problem of the best-known of these plays, Oedipus Tyrannus, is es- 
sentially derived from the jealousy of a neurotic father over the anticipated 
birth of a son. Freud himself originally linked the riddle of the Sphinx 
to curiosity over the origin of babies. The plague that has befallen the city 
of Thebes, which sets.this drama of Sophocles in motion, is seen as a sym- 
bol of the mother's pregnancy. 

The ensuing action portrays the legend of Oedipus and his solution 
of the enigma propounded by the sphinx. The Theban king, in a dramatic , 
interlocution with his mother, penetrates the mystery of his birth despite 
her desperate opposition. Jocasta, the queen, is herself the Sphinx, and her 
suicide in the moment that her son has learned the truth, duplicates the 
legendary self-destruction of the fabled monster after her secret had been 
wrested from her. Oedipus, departing blind and wailing from the body of 
the mother-wife, is symbolically reborn at the end of the play. Interpreted 
from the standpoint of the neurotic father, the impending birth of the child 
reactivates early sexual conflicts. Regressing from the paternal role, he 
converts his wife into his mother and identifies himself with her infant. 

The two remaining plays of the Oedipus cycle provide progressive so- 
ons for the same problem. The A ntigone portrays the incestuous loves 
‘and hostilities among the relatives of Oedipus as they seek to reéstablish 
order after his downfall. Actually, his doom (the oedipus complex) involves 
them all inextricably, Sophocles depicts the power of the state (Creon) as 
founded upon its ability to control without entirely destroying the oedipal 
drives. Where Oedipus was entirely crushed by the conflict, his successor 
Creon manages to maintain his throne, but at the cost of ruthlessly sacri- 
ficing all family ties, 

Such a solution is humanly impossible, and the last play of the trilogy, 
Oedipus at Colonus, achieves a happier compromise. The last days of the 
tragic and aged king are shown; he renounces his incestuous passions, which 
have now become attached to his daughter, Antigone, and yields his rights 
and powers to his Successor, Theseus. Analysis of the play shows that these 
acts are to be understood as final acceptance by Oedipus of the pregnancy 
of his wife and the delivery of his son; Antigone is a new representation of 
her mother, Jocasta. Theseus, in turn, is Oedipus, who, after suffering and 
expiation, has matured sufficiently to accept the responsibilities of hus- 
band and father. The very authority of the State, Sophocles indicates, is 
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built on the ability of the individual to renounce his infantile sexuality. 
The heroes of the three plays, Oedipus, Creon, and Theseus, represent suc- 
cessive stages in the growth of the same individual as he learns to accept the 
reality principle; the symbolism of the Sphinx and her riddle permeates 
and links the component parts of the trilogy. 

These dramas incorporate the pervading spirit of Greek tradition and 
culture as expressed through its representative genius, Sophocles. The view 
that the legends of Athens pointed to actual antecedent phases of matri- 
archy is questionable; more probably, the perennial experiences of the 
child in transferring allegiance from the female to the male parent are 
involved. The special form which the national mythology assumed at the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, as it was reflected in the mind of Sophocles, 
is suggested from lines in the play that were reputedly borrowed from 
Pericles, contemporary Athenian leader; the “plague that afflicted Thebes” 
was also a transparent representation of the dangers menacing Athens as 
a result of the war. Military disasters were therefore interpreted to the 
unconscious of the people, through the drama, asa punishment for oedipal 


guilt. 


JOEL FRIEDMAN AND SvrviA Gasset (68) in THE CHORUS IN SOPHOCLES’ 
Oxpipus Tyrannus survey the function of the chorus in the Oedipus Ty- 
rannus and find the drama an example of communal expression and group 
psychology. The chorus reflects the attitude of the audience. Through their 


activity the chorus relentlessly hastens the uncovering of the crimes of 
Oedipus and brings about 


his subsequent punishment for these crimes. 
The chorus shifts the guilt onto Oedipus, the king, who becomes their 
scapegoat, thus alleviating in them their own sense of guilt over uncon- 
scious, incestuous and parricidal wishes. i ; 

After Oedipus has killed his father, Laius, and married his mother 
Jocasta, he becomes the representative of the father for the Theban Chorus. 
In this role he is the target for ambivalent attitudes of love and reverence, 
hatred and envy. The chorus offers an opportunity to study the reaction of 
a community toward a hero who has violated taboos, but who has gained 
the position of protector. The negative attitudes are shown not by overt 
hostility, but by the tendency to remain objective. The chorus does not be- 
come involved in Oedipus' travails, but neither does it prevent him from 
going to his doom. It makes moral evaluations which fall short of pos 
active support and denunciation. Moreover, the chorus maintains a ins 
ing demand on the hero to fulfill the expectations of the community. This 
latter role is disclosed by the analysis of the drama. i 

Oedipus accepts fully the responsibilities which, out of reverence an 
+ for him to assume. The chorus reflects the 


awe, the community is so eage oe € 
helplessness and fear of the populace as 1t 1s called upon to avert a pesti- 
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lence by discovering and casting out an evildoer. This problem they pass 
on to their leader, Oedipus, exerting pressure on him to undertake actions 
which they fear to carry out themselves. 

Having in this devious fashion shifted responsibility to their king for 
the crime for which all men bear unconscious guilt, the chorus is in a posi- 
tion to plead its own innocence. The group needs a scapegoat who will 
consummate this act and suffer the punishment. Therefore, it seeks to 
bring about the doom of the murderer and to prevent the tragic hero from 
being diverted in his search. The chorus suspects that Oedipus himself may 
be the evildoer but does not openly voice this idea. It defends him when 
the first suspicions arise, but qualifies its loyalty until all facts are known. 

The chorus’ desire for the hero's destruction is implicit in its behavior 
toward him, and becomes explicit when a conflict arises between the king 
and his uncle, Creon. Oedipus fears that if he permits the hostile Creon to 
remain alive, he will be dethroned. The chorus persuades Oedipus to let 
Creon go, and thus automatically induces the events which are destined 
to cause the downfall of the ruler. The chorus renounces any such motive 
on its part, but actually, by retreating into a state of helplessness and suf- 
fering when called upon for an active decision, intensifies its pressure upon 
Oedipus. 

As the drama unfolds, the need of the chorus to dethrone its leader 
becomes increasingly apparent. Unless he is convicted, its own innocence is 
under a cloud and the very structure of society is threatened. Increasing 
resentment is displayed toward the king when he adopts an irreverent at- 
titude toward the oracle which proclaims that Jocasta's son had killed his 
father. The queen-mother tries to reassure Oedipus that her infant had 
been disposed of, but the chorus intervenes in a manner to increase the - 
damaging suspicions that are beginning to envelop their ruler. 

Once Oedipus is exposed and punished, the chorus' demands have 
been satisfied. It then views life from a new perspective, much as in the 
primitive horde hatred was transformed into constructive social organiza- 
tions to restrict murderous and incestuous impulses. The ability of the 
group to utilize the unhappy experiences of the hero for its own betterment 
and wisdom is directly connected with its psychological need to have him 
removed. Oedipus was created to express wishes which emanated from 
the community itself. The distaste for his crime of incest reflected self- 
chastisement. The chorus did not completely renounce its own incestuous 
desires, but learned from Oedipus’ experience that such tendencies invoke 
disaster. The hero must suffer the consequences so that the chorus may be 
purified and freed of taint, Basically, Oedipus is not simply the tragedy of 
one man, but also of the individual against the group. 

Friedman and Gassel conclude that the hero and the chorus are pro- 
jections of the audiences’ attitudes. When these two dramatic elements are 
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analyzed, the audience is understood. The hero is a collective ego growing 
out of the psychology of the individual, and created to perform deeds 
which a community would like to carry out but dare not. The chorus is 
created to express attitudes which reflect the moral censure and the re- 
strictions a community must impose. Therefore, whatever holds true for 
the hero as an individual, for the chorus as a community. and for the re 
lationship which exists between them, holds true for the audience, 


Another study also represents the resolution of the oedipal problem 
through a work of fiction. In A Trip TỌ THE Center OF THE EARTH (JULES 
VERNE): AN ADOLESCENT FANTASY, Marie LANGER (124) discusses a famous 
novel and interprets it as the daydream of an adolescent. She interprets 
the story chiefly as a representation of the working through of a boy's prob- 
lems in the attainment of mature genital love. He goes through a variety of 
anxieties and transformations, fear of competing with father, fear of pene- 
trating mother’s body, the accession of courage, the rebirth fantasy, the 
penetration and possession of mother, and finally possession of mature 


genitality. 
Axel, an orphan educated by his uncle, lives with the latter and his 
y and fearful and toward his uncle he feels great grati- 


girl cousin. He is sh 
tude, admiration and fear. Toward his cousin he feels the first love of his 


life. The uncle finds an old manuscript, a cryptogram whose meaning 
Axel discovers to be, “I adore you my dear cousin” and also, “Descend, fear- 
less traveler to the center of the Yocul, in Sneffels, which the shadow of 
the Scartaris caresses in July and you will reach the center of the earth 
like I reached it. Arne Saknussem.” 

Axel, undecided and timorous, tries to dissuade his uncle from the ad- 
venture with the argument that the heat in the center of the earth would 
be irresistible. He decides to join his uncle on the adventure only when 
his beloved cousin pushes him into it. 

Notice here the different attitudes: the old man assured; the young 


man undecided—only love urges him on. It is this same love which made 


him wiser than his uncle in discovering the secret of the manuscript. 


Throughout the story we constantly see the discrepancy in reaction be- 
tween the two men. / , 

In Iceland, the adventurers meet à guide, Hans, who is serene and 
fearless. They encounter many difficulties; thirst, a labyrinth of paths in 
which Axel is almost lost, sea monsters, a storm on à subterranean sea, etc. 
Axel is constantly supported by the guide Hans, and saved from drowning 
by the latter. i f I" 

Repeatedly Axel wants to abandon the trip, but his uncle insists upon 
rest Axel finds an old dagger and, nearby in a granite slab 


going on. In a fo rod a 1 n 
at the mouth of another tunnel, the initials of his precursor in the journey, 
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Arne Saknussem. From this moment on, Axel’s attitude changes, and he be- 
comes energetic and enterprising. It is he who decides to blast a rock which 1 
obstructs the entrance to the tunnel. With the explosion a huge wave car- 
ries them toward the tunnel and for a long time they go down in torrential 
waters to the bottom of the pit. Then they suddenly rise until they find 
the chimney of an active volcano. This movement is repeated continu- 
ously, always toward the outside and each time with greater force. Finally, 
Axel loses consciousness and eventually awakens by the side of a great 
volcano which appears to be Stromboli. Here the adventure ends. They 
return home where his cousin receives him with the words, “Now that you ~ 
are a hero, you will not need to separate yourself again from me,” and they 
are married. 

The author believes that we have to deal with the whole theme of the 
novel as if it were a dream. Axel is enamored of his cousin. ‘The real secret 
that his true love discovers is his genital desire. Because of his special cir- 
cumstances of being a dependent orphan, he is not able to realize these ' 
desires until he has elaborated in his dream fantasies his unconscious fears — 
and has been able to penetrate mother earth, as in a sexual act, then to be 
reborn from her a mature adult, a hero. 

Axel is an orphan as fearful of getting close to a woman as he is of 
being a rival to a man. He fears losing them just as he lost his parents. Be- 
cause of his guilt over unconscious aggressive impulses, he is passive and 
inoffensive in love, as well as in adventure. He needs authorization from 
his uncle-father and the tender maternal assistance of the guide, to dare 
to penetrate aggressively into the rejecting earth, to dominate the mother 
sexually. 

Two themes recur in symbolic form in the novel, one, the coitus with 
the mother earth and the other the rebirth motive. Ferenczi, in Thalassa, 
says that in genital love, man seeks most deeply the return to the maternal 
body. Identifying himself with his own penis, he returns to the mother in 
each sexual act and is born from the woman after coitus as he was born 
from his mother. This is why rebirth from mother earth is the second im- 
portant motive in the novel. These two themes recur in symbolic form 
until the shy boy has conquered all his infantile fears and is turned into a 
hero. 

Reaching the center of the earth symbolizes coitus with mother. The 
of the pressure and the great heat symbolizes his fear of his sexual ex- 
ment and the danger of contact with the mother's genitals. His mature 
uncle helps him over this fear. The three companions represent the male 
genitals, the central volcano the vagina, etc. The danger of thirst refers 
to the fear of the loss of mother's milk, the labyrinth the inside of the 
maternal body, the subterranean sea the amniotic fluid in intra-uterine 
life, while the fight between the sea monsters symbolizes the primal scene. 
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The various uncanny objects represent the fantasies of father's penis of 
siblings dead and alive within the cannibalistic mother’s body. 

Axel's change of attitude on finding his precursor's tracks, perhaps be- 
cause of mastering his fears through repetition or because of finding proof 
that his father had been through the same adventure, helps him take the 
initiative. He blasts the rock, conquers mother earth, and starts penetra- 
tion. A vertiginous current carries them into the tunnel (his pasion in 
coitus takes him into the bottom of the vagina, taking away all 
initiative and leaving him at the mercy of his instincts). Here, suddenly, 
the coitus fantasy is converted again into the rebirth fantasy (anal and ex- 
plosive rebirth). They are constantly pushed out by strong forces through 

a narrow strait and finally expelled. They had entered into an inactive 
crater in a northern land (cold and widowed mother) to be reborn in a 
southern volcano, a warm land where they find food and water. (Axel has 

been able to convert the woman-mother from a cold and rejecting being 
into a warm and maternal one through his own transformation.) That is 
why his cousin, his mother's "double" has also been converted from a cold 

virgin into a passionate betrothed. j 

Whence comes the interest for adolescents of this ingenious theme? 

Why do they read it with such fervor only to forget it like a dream? All 

males at puberty have something of Axel in them, of his fears and his sub- 

merged desires. Because of their own fantasies, girls sense the boys’ fears — 7 

about the inside of their bodies and expect and encourage their be 
trotheds to be able to overcome them. 
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The oedipal conflict and its resolution is by no means the only prob- 

lem elicited in the psychoanalytic study of the HE re pret: he 
181) uses a Hungarian philosophica 

Man, Giza RónxiM (181) ga ophion my 


z D t as his subject matter a 
in the nineteenth century n of the drama as well as theoretical 


discussion. He offers an interpretatio ell 
remarks on dream function, metapsychology and the origins and theory < 


i illustrate the views 
of culture. Róheim uses the rhaterial of the drama to 1 s 
of superego and ego ideal held by L. Jekels and E. Bergler. bo: authors » 
suggest a distinction between these two terms, which Ns Pic - 
mously by Freud. The ego ideal stands for the formula we vas 
rived from the narcissistic introjection of iy — ian 
influence of Eros, while the superego is derived from e aio 
the aggression (Thanatos) against the parents by means self-pun 


d stands for the formula "thou shalt not." x 
an E pner. poem, The Tragedy of Man, by Imré wa a M 
1854), tells of the Creation, the banishment of Lucifer de d * 
the latter's attempts to annihilate mankind by inciting . 


E s 


. fight, decides to continue life. In the drama every dream scene ends in 


. residue representation of unfinished tasks against which the id conjures up .- 


of his ideals. The dream of Ada 
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against God. Lucifer casts a spell over Adam and Eve, and they dream of — 
the future of mankind. The dream runs through eleven scenes, through -— 
various stages of history, from Egypt through a future Utopia to the end 
of the Earth. Seeing it all, Adam is about to commit suicide to forestall the 
whole tragic story. Eve then announces she is pregnant, and Adam, his 
idealism being renewed, and being admonished by the Lord to trust and. 


death oran equivalent. Lucifer shows Adam the crumbling of the pyramids, 7 
the rising of the Athenian mob against its leader, the execution of Kepler a 
and of Danton, the sterility of the scientific Utopia, the threatened death * 
of Adam on a flight into space, etc. i 
According to Róheim, Lucifer represents pure reason, mocking and 
disparaging; Lucifer plays the role of the superego. This is not such a 
paradox as it seems: in the Old Testament Satan is the “accuser” or 
“enemy,” a dialectical opposite of God. In the Book of Job, God plays the © 
role of the ego ideal, while Satan appears clearly as the accuser, the sense ' 
of guilt. The pact with the Devil is really a pact with the superego, in — 
which the individual is permitted to do certain things which the superego . E 
ordinarily prohibits. Freud studied such a pact in “A Neurosis of Demonias- 
cal Possession in the 17th Century." m 
Róheim then discusses dreams, metapsychology and the theory of ; 
culture, with the concept of the struggle between superego and ego ideal — 
in the center of the discussion. In dreams the superego is hidden in the. day ^. .— 


e~. 


wish images. In Adam's dream Lucifer constantly shows Adam the futility 
m ends in a triumph for Lucifer (superego) — 
in Adam’s feelings of futility, in the near freezing over of the world, and — 
in Adam's suicidal drive. However, in the drama itself, the Life Impulse .— 
(Eros) prevails in the form of Eve's pregnancy and Adam's change of heart. 
Lucifer always flees from love and emotion in the drama. Thus it is God 
(ego ideal) who wins out over Lucifer (Thanatos, superego). ) 
The origins of the superego are in the separation period of weaning, 
when the aggression felt toward the mother after separation from the 
nipple is inverted, and the “you can’t” becomes “you shouldn’t.” Thus 
Lucifer is the force that Separates Adam from Mother Earth. Along with 
the self-directed aggression of the Separation period goes self-directed, 
narcissistic libido. In the autoerotic libido of this period we have the roots ES 
er of the world. The ego ideal is a fusion of 
this omnipotence and the parental object. (See Róheim's discussion of 
magic and mother-child unity in the section on "Anthropology". In primi- 
tive society the magician is a personified ego ideal. As society becomes more - 


complex idealism is drained into higher forms of magic-like religion, social Dp 
doctrine, etc, 7 
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Man's prolonged infancy makes him intolerant of suspense, and his 
dependency leads to introjection, which leads to the renunciation of in 
stinctual gratification through the play of ego and superego. It is this pro- 


~ longed infancy that makes us humans and leads to the production of cul- 


ture. According to Toynbee, civilization is a response to a challenge in 
environment. He conceives of certain myths as symbolizing the process of 
civilization, specifically, Genesis, Job, and Faust. Of all these the Faust 
myth is most characteristic. By making Faust guilty, Mephisto (superego) 
leads to fusion of id with ego, and Faust finds an outlet in useful and 
creative work. The shield against the superego is sublimation or ego ideals. 
It is in this struggle against the superego that culture and progress arise. 
Society and culture are subject to change partly because of an inherent 
conflict in man and partly because changes in environment demand new 


‘forms of adjustment. But there is no such thing as an ego adjustment per 


se; external pressure of any kind will mean reopening of the superego con- 
flict. 4 


In Tue Tracepy or IAco, MARTIN WANGH (223) studies a Shake- 
spearean work from the standpoint of its content. According to Wangh, the 
issue about which the play revolves is Iago's unconscious homosexuality. 
He is unconsciously in love with Othello. The drama is produced by Iago's 
attempts to keep his homosexual love repressed. The elimination of his - 


rival, Desdemona, is his instinctual goal. Reference is made to the original - 
zia) in which Iago is the one who kills © E 


story (Cinthio: 71 Moro di Vene i i 
Desdemona while she is in the bedchamber with Othello. By arousing 


Othello's jealousy Iago frees himself of the burden of his own jealousy 
and prevents awareness of his own homosexual wishes. Freud's criteria of 


delusional jealousy are applied to Iago's behavior. 


dies deal with several matters. First, they elucidate 
the resolution of the oedipus complex in drama. 
Certain problems of technique are also dealt with: the function of the 
chorus is analyzed. The chorus is identified with the community; the need 
of the community for a scapegoat (hero) for its own unconscious attitudes 
is illustrated. One contribution explains the appeal of a classical work of 
fantasy by demonstrating its symbolic relevance to the basic problem of 
adolescent sex strivings. In another a drama is analyzed to study eie 
problems of metapsychology as well as problems of the eor 
individual psychology with the development of culture. meee is « e- 
veloped in the struggle against the superego. In this struggle su cue 
and the ego ideal are the protagonists for culture. The final matter jet 
with is a dramatic exposition of delusional jealousy. This is studied in 


character of Iago in Shakespeare's Othello. 


The foregoing stu 
the oedipal theme and 
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5. Studies of Artists: Pathographies 


Pathographies of artists were almost entirely neglected during 1950. 
In fact, the value of such studies in elucidating the problems of talent, art, — 
and aesthetics was seriously questioned at the Panel (158) reported in the 
section on “Theory and Methodology.” To point up the virtual abandon- 
ment of this approach, it should be noted that of the two papers of this 
section, one is a translation of a paper written in 1915: only one new 
pathography of an artist was written in 1950. 

The first pathography, FRANz ScHUBERT's GRIEF AND Love by EDWARD 
HrrscHMANN (95), originally published in German in 1915, does not deal 
with the secret of Schubert's musical genius. In fact it is almost completely 
devoted to a discussion of his writings and to the earliest texts which he. 
chose to set to music. Typical oedipal problems with a passive solution are 
delineated. Hitschmann found biographies of Schubert meager in ma- 
terial. Among the few utterances about himself which the composer left, 
there is one significant item which affords an opportunity to attempt an 
analysis. It is a tale entitled “My Dream”: 


"I was the brother of many brothers and sisters. Our father took us to 
a gay party. My brothers became very merry. But I was sad. My father ap- 
proached and ordered me to eat the dainty food. But I could not, and 
thereupon my father angrily banished me from his sight. I turned away 
and with my heart full of endless love for those who despised it, I went to” 
far-off places, For years I felt myself divided by the greatest sorrow and | 
the greatest love. Then came news of my mother’s death. I hastened to see 
her, and my father, softened with grief, did not bar me. I saw her dead 
body. Tears flowed from my eyes. As I saw her lying there, I felt that she 
meant us to live as she had done herself in the old happy days. 

“And we followed her body in grief and the coffin was lowered. From 
that time on I remained at home again. Then once my father led me 
again into his well-loved garden. He asked me if it pleased me. But the 
garden wholly repelled me and I did not trust myself to speak. Then, 
reddening, he asked a second time: Did the garden please me? Trembling, 
I answered no. Then my father struck me and I fled. And a second time I 


turned away and with my heart full of endless love for those who despised - ; 


it, I again went to far-off places. For long years I sang songs. When I sang 
of love, it turned into sorrow. And if I sang of sorrow it turned into love. 


“Thus I was divided between love and sorrow. And once I heard of an | 


Innocent maiden who had just died. And around her tombstone many 
youths and old men paced in a ring as though in a state of everlasting bliss. 
They spoke softly so as not to waken the maiden. 

“Heavenly thoughts from the maiden’s tombstone seemed to shower _ 
the youths with light sparks that set up a gentle rustling. I, too, yearned — 
greatly to walk there. But only a miracle can bring you into that circle, 
they said. However, with eyes downcast and filled with reverence and firm 
faith, I walked slowly to the tombstone and before I knew it I was in the 3 
circle, which gave out a wondrous sound; and I felt as though eternal bliss _ 
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had been distilled into a moment. I also saw my father, reconciled and 
loving. He embraced me and wept. Even more did I.” 


The narrative deals with autobiographical material, the two expul- 
sions from his father’s home. Because young Schubert defied his father by 
stubbornly devoting himself to music and composition instead of apply- 
ing himself to studies; he was banned from home for years. Only after the 
death of his mother, at the age of sixteen, was he allowed to return home. 
Five years later a new rupture took place over Schubert's refusal to become 
a teacher. Another four years passed before father and son became rec- 
onciled again. 

Schubert's father was a stern, rigid, moralistic man who ruled his 
home and fourteen children with a firm hand. Yet there must have been a 
strong, albeit ambivalent attachment to the father. Schubert wrote a poem 
for his father's birthday and set it to music. After leaving home for the 
second time, the composer went to live with the poet, Mayrhofer, who was 
ten years his senior and must have represented to him a father substitute. 
The friendship between them was a very intimate one and Mayrhofer 
wrote a tender poem to his friend. Schubert also allowed himself to be 
ruled by the singer Vogl, who frequently sang his songs at concerts. In gen- 
eral Schubert displayed stronger feeling for men than for women. 

In the maiden of the dream is to be seen Schubert's idealization of his 
mother. In his love life, he was drawn in part toward unattainable women 
and in part toward women of low standing. But as he himself stated, his 
one actual love was music. 

The first traces of Schubert's childhood conflicts can be discovered in 
the texts he chose for his earliest works, composed as a boy. The first texts 
of the young composer were Schiller’s Corpse Fantasy, Schucking’s Hagar's 
Lament and Pfeffel’s The Parricide. The Corpse Fantasy deals with the 
suffering of a father at the burial of his son, and its unconscious meanings 
reveal masochistic revenge on the father as well as the son’s atonement for 
death wishes against him. The Parricide depicts the punishment of a con- 
Scious-stricken desperate son. It must have been guilt for unconscious evil 
wishes that prompted young Schubert to choose these poems. Through 
Hagar's Lament, in which mother and son are banished into the desert, the 
Composer seems to have expressed the unconscious fantasy that in his exile, 
his mother might be with him. à 

In The Dream, the maiden around whom the circle is formed repre- 
Sents St. Cecelia, the patron saint of music. The description of the ruptured, 
circle, with the succeeding sensation of supreme bliss, can be translated 
symbolically as a defloration. In real life, Schubert professed love for two 
women, but what kept him from marriage must have been more than 
Poverty and joblessness. In his diary, he wrote: “To the free man . . . 
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rriage is a shocking thought: in exchange for it he has either deep 

_ thelancholy 6 gross sensuality.” Apparently the union of sensual and pure 

love remained forever unattainable for him. He remained somewhat 

effeminate and passive all his life, having failed to find inward freedom 

from his father. Only in his dreams and in his music did Schubert succeed 

in winning the virgin goddess of music and still maintain his father’s ap- 
proving love. 


The next pathography, THe Brazinc SUN: A PSYCHOANALYTIC AP- 
PROACH TO VAN GOGH by Jacques ScHNiER (200), deals with a painter who 
had severe mental disturbances and eventually committed suicide. Schnier 
elucidates the oedipal problems of Van Gogh and also discusses the sym- 
bolic values of the content of some of the famous works of the artist in re- 
lation to his personal problems. 

Van Gogh was subject to epileptic seizures, severe depression and pro- 
nounced introversion. Practically the entire output of his last two years 
was produced while he was in an institution. 

His breakdown seems to have been initiated by an act of self-mutila- 
tion, in which he cut off his own ear. Self-mutilation represents an act of 
aggression originally directed at another person, but turned on oneself 
instead. The individual with whom Van Gogh thus identified himself was 
his friend, Gauguin, an older man, dogmatic, domineering, whom Van 
Gogh found irresistible. Outwardly he revered and idealized Gauguin; 
inwardly, he seethed with hatred toward him. This ambivalence stemmed 
from a highly charged relationship to his father. Early in life, Van Gogh 
had wished to become a pastor, like the latter. In Paris, he experienced a 
religious crisis, and thereupon spent all his spare time reading the Bible, 
composing sermons, and going to church as many as six times on a Sunday. 

Van Gogh’s violent feelings toward Gauguin culminated in a violent 
argument in a café. The following evening he followed Gauguin with a 
razor, intent on assaulting him. The latter’s stern and fixed expression 
unnerved the painter so that he turned back; on reaching home, he severed 
his own ear lobe. Van Gogh treated the severed ear lobe as a phallus by 
giving it toa prostitute. By depositing the symbolic penis at the brothel, 
Van Gogh, in Schnier’s opinion, fulfilled his unconscious wish to possess 
his mother, following the fantasied assault upon the father. 

There is abundant evidence that the artist had a very strongly homo- 
sexual disposition. He was preoccupied with the idea of groups of artists 
working together and once wrote that he painted “so as to be among art- 
ists." The feelings that Van Gogh expressed in his letters to his brother 
Theo also suggest a strong latent homosexual attraction to the father. The 
following are examples: “Men like our Father are more beautiful than the 
sea. . . . When I had seen Father off at the station . . . .though I know we 
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shall see each other again pretty soon, I cried like a child." In many pase 
sages Van Gogh used God as a symbol for his father. * TT 

Van Gogh's relationship with his brother Theo reveals most clearly 
his unconscious homosexual tendencies. Throughout his entire career as 
a painter he allowed his brother, four years his junior, to support him 
financially. In the voluminous correspondence with his brother over a 
twenty-year stretch, there are many tender expressions of affection. So 
strong was Van Gogh's attachment to his brother that, whenever the 
latter displayed an interest in women, the painter reacted with definite 
resentment. 

Van Gogh's preoccupation with the "sower" symbolizes man in the 
procreative act. A blazing sun shines down and permeates Van Gogh's 
canvases. The sun is a well-established symbol for the father. Thus there 
is good reason for interpreting Van Gogh's "sower" as a symbol of his 
father in the procreative act with his mother. Since Van Gogh identified 
himself with his father, the “sower” and the "sun" also represented the 
painter himself. In an early letter, he once wrote that he wished to be, like 
his father, “a sower of the word,” a preacher of the gospel. The promptings 
of his masculinity caused his obsession with the subject of the "sower"; 
at the same time, he wondered if he possessed enough strength to paint this 
subject on the big scale he desired—i.e., he feared castration. 

Van Gogh resolved his dilemma by following up the "sower" with 
another painting called “The Reaper," which eased his anxiety and sense 
of guilt. This canvas shows a little reaper in a yellow wheat field, under a 
scorching sun; the artist sought to convey an all-over effect of "sulphur." 
In reference to this reaper, he wrote: ". . . I see in the reaper a vague 
figure fighting like a devil in the midst of the heat to get to the end of 
his task. I see in this figure the image of death in the sense that humanity 
might be the corn he is reaping. So it is—if you like—the opposite of "The 
Sower' I tried to do before. But there is something sad in this death—it 
goes its way in broad daylight with a sun flooding everything with light 
of pure gold.” 

As in the ear-cutting episode, wherein he both fulfilled his wish to 
Possess his mother and at the same time accepted symbolic castration, so 
in his “Sower” and “Reaper” paintings Van Gogh appears to have gratified 
his masculinity and submitted to the supreme punishment for so doing. 
In the end, Van Gogh was unable to free himself from the torturing re- 
proaches of conscience for his unconscious parricidal impulses. After a year 
and a half of increasingly frequent attacks, he killed himself with a revolver. 


The next paper does not, strictly speaking, belong in a section devoted 
to pathographies of artists. It is a pathography of a famous sociologist, and 
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ds included here because of the similarity of treatment of the subject as 
well as want of a more suitable place in which to place it. 

Not only sociology but sociologists receive analytic scrutiny in A 
PATHOGRAPHY OF AUGUST COMTE by Lro FISHMAN (55). Comte was one of 
the major contributors to the science of sociology through his philosophy of 
positivism. The “positive method” consists of the exclusive use of observa- 
tion, experiment, comparison, and historical research. The body of the 
paper outlines the parallel between the development of Comte’s theories 
and his submission to a megalomania which colored his later works. His 
deviant personality is manifest in his desire to establish himself as the 
venerated ruler of a godless religion which he created for mankind. 

He desired to eliminate Catholicism and the Pope, to replace the Pope 
with himself and Catholicism with his new religion. His new religious 
structure varied little from the Catholic; perhaps he wished only to become 
Pope. “Pope” equals Papa in French (father); "Church" equals Eglise, of 
the feminine gender (mother). By these equations, he sought to replace 
father in his relationship to mother, thereby displaying the existence of 
an intense oedipal conflict. 

Comte came from a pious Catholic family, as did Mme Clotilde De- 
Vaux, a woman to whom he was devoted. However, he did not marry Mme 
DeVaux, but chose wedlock instead with a young prostitute. Prior to this 
marriage, Comte experienced a “nervous breakdown." Mme DeVaux seems 
to have become the madonna (mother) of his new religion. 


Thus the oedipus complex continues to furnish analysts with an 
indispensable key in their investigations. It may be noted, however, that 
the “discovery” of the oedipal factors in each situation is not usually treated 
as a goal but rather as an instrument for examining the total distribution 

` of psychological and social forces. The claim that analysis then undertakes 
to “explain” the totality of the picture from the angle of its own contribu- 
tions is again, in general, unjustified. 

These pathographies all have the same approach and the same limita- 
tions. The known facts of the subject’s life are correlated with his works. 
Often, inferences are not too difficult to draw. It is possible to delineate 
oedipal problems, to understand the probable meaning of abnormal per- 
sonal relationships, and often to see how the artistic product or delusional 
formation is related to the inner needs of the subject. 

The methodological problem in this section did not center on the 
extent to which psychoanalytic concepts could be considered valid in study- 
ing art and aesthetics. Serious questions as to methods of approach rather 
than validity of theory, were raised and questions concerning the validity of 
approaches which are not clinical were thoroughly discussed. Many meth- 
odological approaches were offered. There were also raised the questions 
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whether artistic creativity was a defense, a regression, or whether it was ac 
constitutional predisposition or a synthetic ego function. t 

Apart from the general problem of theoretical approach there were 
contributions in various directions. The sensory modalities employed by 
the art medium itself has importance, both because of its form as well as 
ee interrelations with content. Studies in content dealt chiefly with the oedi- 
pus motive both in the dramatic works as well as in artists themselves. 
There were also studies of symbolism, approached from various directions. 
The psychoanalytic theory involved in all these studies was the classic 
theory. In contrast to the section on anthropology, there were no studies 
in this division which made any attempt to modify or enlarge the body of 
psychoanalytic theory. 


SUMMARY 


In applied psychoanalysis problems of methodology were found to be 
most difficult in the studies of sociology and in arts and aesthetics. In 
anthropology, the methodology was not questioned, but rather psycho- 
analytic theory itself. Of the three larger divisions in this chapter, it was in 
i anthropological studies that the most systematic attempts were made to 
| test the validity of hypotheses and even to extend or alter psychoanalytic 
concepts. 

Problems of correlation of data were most difficult in sociology, since 
the problem was one of integrating two differing frames of reference and 
of language. One frame of reference pertains to intimate, personal data, 
while the other refers to impersonal and statistical matters of fact. In 
! anthropology and in the arts, both frames of reference are largely personal 
‘ So that this difficulty is much less apparent. 

There were, of course, numerous studies in which psychoanalytic 
theory was used to interpret personal data or group behavior which could 
easily be appreciated in an individual way. 
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I The most acute problems demanding discussion were found in anthro- . 
ie. pology, sociology, integration of two differing languages and sets of 
u concepts, and in the methods of research in the arts. 
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Chapter XI 


PSYCHOANALYTIC TRAINING AND PRACTICE 


JOHN FROSCH, M.D. 


Although psychoanalysis had long since established itself as a therapy 
and theory of human behavior, it required World War II to emphasize 
what has been obvious for some time; that psychoanalytic training 1s 
indispensable for the dynamic psychiatrist. Flattering as this may be to 
psychoanalysis, the tremendous flow of young psychiatrists to the various 
training centers posed a serious problem which few Institutes were pre- 
pared to meet. One almost insurmountable obstacle soon became evident— 
the shortage of training analysts in Institutes recognized by the American 
Psychoanalytic Association. To investigate this problem Martin GROTJAHN 
(82) studied THE DISTRIBUTION OF TRAINING ANALYSTS in this country. The 
figures presented in his report were gathered during the three months fol- 
lowing the midwinter meetings of the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion in New York in December 1949. For this period of time, the figures 
are accurate and complete. 

Out of a total membership of 421 there seem to be only 160 training 
analysts. This means that as a national average, 38% of members have been 
appointed as training analysts. The highest rate of training analysts in 
relation to members is held by Chicago with 53%, and the lowest by De- 
troit with 22%. As a rule, it can be concluded that the larger societies 
(which are the older ones), have a higher percentage of training analysts 
than the smaller, newer ones. The larger societies of New York, Boston, 
Chicago and Detroit together, show a higher than average percentage of 
training analysts (50%) than the group covering Los Angeles, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Seattle, San Francisco and Topeka (36%) . 

The number of students shows a similar national distribution. The 
160 training analysts train 708 students—of course with the help of a con- 
siderable number of lecturers not yet eligible to serve as training analysts. 
For every training analyst there are 4.4 students in some stage of analytic 
training, not counting the period of waiting. The younger societies seem 
to carry a relatively heavier burden of teaching than the older societies. 

The statistics quoted have unquestionably changed since Grotjahn 


wrote this article, but the probability is that the proportionate relation- - 
ships are still valid. 
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Calling attention to the all-important fact that the analysis of the? 
trainee still represents the core and pivotal point of psychoanalytic train- 
ing, Ruporr Exstein (50) reports on a technical prolem in the analysis 
of trainees; namely the role of the TRIAL ANALYSIS IN THE THERAPEUTIC 
Process. In this article the author reopens the problem of the so-called 
"trial period" in analysis. He points out that there have been relatively 
few references in the literature beyond the early statements of Freud in 
1913. According to Glover only one third of British analysts queried 
by him were in favor of a trial period. Stekel made use of a trial week to 
judge whether the resistances were felt to be insuperable. There is only 
one reference to the trial period as it relates to training analysis, that of 
Hanns Sachs. 

Although Ekstein directs his remarks essentially to the trial period of 
students in training he feels that his observations are also applicable to 
any therapeutic analysis. He indicates that there is one essential structural 
difference between a therapeutic and didactic analysis. Although the proc- 
ess and the goal are the same in both, a training analysis is part of the 
broad framework of acquiring analytic skill and both analyst and analy- 
sand have a mutual responsibility to educational committees and training 
programs. It therefore rests not only on the analyst but the analysand to 
come to a decision which will be in conformity with the goals of the train- 
ing institution. The author stresses the mutual role played by both analyst 
and analysand during the trial period. This mutual role should be pointed 
out by the analyst to the candidate. The trial analysis should then not only 
help the analyst to arrive at a decision about the candidate's suitability but 
should be a period during which the candidate may find out what an 
analysis really is, whether he really wants it, and what its purpose is beyond 
obtaining status and admission to a specialty. Ekstein points out that in 
these days of psychiatric training, it is almost a sine qua non to consider 
Psychoanalytic training as an integral part of one’s psychiatric armamen- 
tarium. This leads many students to seek psychoanalysis for the entree 
which it offers into a favored position in psychiatry rather than as an ex- 
Pression of an inner need. He feels therefore that the trial period is a trial 
in a double sense and that this should be made clear to the analysand from 
the beginning. The consistent use of the concept of sharing responsibility 
in the trial analysis in the author’s opinion hastens the recognition of the 
analysand’s emotional problems and the function of the psychoanalytic 
Process. He feels that with this preparation any eventual discontinuance 
of analysis would be accompanied by fewer disturbing reactions. 


What qualities make for a good analyst? This question, which has 
troubled admission committees everywhere, is touched on by Reik in his 
book Listening With the Third Ear, which was reviewed by Martin GROT- 
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JAHN (81) in Asour THE "Tp Ear” IN PsvcHoANALYsis. Reik is quoted 
as saying that he is not against the scientific training of future analysts but 
that such training itself will not make anybody a good analyst. 

Analysis is a mixture of science and art. The latter is more important. 
All analysts in the process of their maturation with the help of consistent 
self-analysis will try to achieve this standard. The best proof that the an- 
alyst has reached this stage is his attainment of “moral courage." It is only 
in moral courage that an analyst has to be superior to his patient. “The 
training of analysts,” says Reik, “would be directed less toward the acqui- 
sition of practical and theoretical knowledge than the extension of intellec- 
tual independence.” According to Reik one must have a “hunch” in order 
to understand the unconscious of the other person. Through self-analysis 
he must achieve an ability to perceive the unconscious of others. 

Instead of requiring intuition from the analyst, Reik believes that the 
analyst should be expected to have the ability of “conjecture” and “com- 
prehension.” Grasping the nature and trends of unconscious processes 


means conjecture; comprehension means to understand the material 
gained by conjecture. 


Problems of training are not the only ones which have confronted the 
psychoanalyst in the past few years. The state of the world and the troubles 
confronting all of humanity led Lawrence S. Kutz (117) to examine THE 
DILEMMA OF THE ANALYST IN A TROUBLED WORLD. 

Kubie calls attention to the fact that the psychoanalyst has a tendency 
not to become actively involved in “causes.” In examining the reasons for 
this he gives as one consideration the fact that the analyst, practicing all 
day and teaching at night, has little time left for his personal life. He 
feels further that since the analytic incognito is important for the analytic 
process, a patient should know as little as possible about his analyst. He 
should know neither his views on literature and the arts, nor on public or 
private issues. It is also his opinion that most analysts do not know enough 
about the technical aspects of social or political or economic or interna- 
tional policy to justify an active espousal of one side or another. 

j In addition to these reasons he feels that extra-analytical preoccupa- 
tions have certain effects upon the analyst. The more time and attention 
the latter devotes to other matters the greater is the danger that he may 
short-change his patients in various insidious ways. 

However, one might ask whether in these times the world’s problems 
are not more urgent than those of the individual. Kubie feels that “the 
individual is of prime importance and is the cornerstone of our democratic 
social philosophy and political structure as opposed to the totalitarian 
way.” He further feels that if we lose sight of the individual, analysis will 
lose the source of all it can learn about human nature. 
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Since the knowledge and viewpoints of analysts may be of help in 
the solution of community problems, they are often called upon for assist- 
ance by the community. There are some analysts who have the ability to 
make of analysis a useful applied science by giving it practical expression 
in communal affairs. The latter are looked upon scornfully by their col- 
leagues who have devoted themselves strictly to their patients. The “re- 
form analyst" will frequently tend to dilute analysis and deal with his 
guilt by attacking the clinical analyst. The latter is frequently a man who 
is not comfortable in the rough and tumble of daily life and feels that he is 
represented in the world of affairs by men who are analysts in name only, 
while the latter consider clinical analysts as “ivory tower" obstructionists. 

To decide where to direct his talents and knowledge is a dilemma for 
the psychoanalyst. Kubie feels, “for any one analyst facing his individual 
decision, one simple rule is justified, to wit, that before he undertakes any 
form of public activity other than analytic work he should satisfy his con- 
scious and unconscious levels, (a) that this activity is so important that he 
is justified in allowing it to diffuse his attention, and (b) that he happens 
personally to be indispensable to the successful attainment of this essential 
goal." 


The demands for psychoanalytically oriented teaching outside of the 
strictly psychoanalytic training centers have gradually brought about the 
integration of psychoanalysts into activities outside of the Institute. The 
Surprising extent to which this has come about was discussed by M. RALPH 
KAUFMAN (106) in an address delivered before the American Psychoanaly- 
tic Association. In his paper THE ROLE or PSYCHOANALYSIS IN AMERICAN 
PsvcuraTRv, Kaufman evaluated the contribution of the individual mem- 
bers of the American Psychoanalytic Association in terms of hospital ap- 
pointments, teaching appointments, relationships of community agencies 
and other such activities. ' 

“In one survey which had been made of the participation by members 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association in the teaching of psychiatry 
in medical schools in this country, in university hospitals and in other 
Outstanding hospitals in addition to the various psychoanalytic institutes 
and training centers, some interesting information was obtained. Of the 
then 340 members of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 195 mem- 
bers were teaching in these institutions. In addition to these activities, 128 
of these 195 were also engaged in teaching activities centering around psy- 
choanalytic training in the various institutes and training centers. Thirty- 
four medical schools, among which are the outstanding accredited schools, 
have qualified psychoanalysts, members of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, on their teaching staffs. In this connection, it is of interest to” 
Note that there are 19 full professors, 11 associate professors, 21 assistant 
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profesors, 16 professors, 15 associate clinical professors, 17 assistant 
clinical 


96 assistants, etc. Practically all of these appointments 
involve the teaching of undergraduate’ and postgraduate students. An in 
teresting experiment in graduate teaching in psychiatry has recently been 
set up in Chicago where two medical schools, an outstanding hospital and 
a psychoanalytic institute have joined in a coóperative venture as aso 
ciated faculties to give complete and integrated psychoanalytic psychiatric 
training to accepted residents. It is also of interest to note that of the 145 
analysts who do not teach in universities and hospitals, 64 are engaged in 
teaching in psychoanalytic institutes. 

It would seem, therefore, that 70% of all members of the American 
Association are teaching in medical schools and hospitals, 
schools for social work and allied fields, 18% are engaged exclusively as 
teachers in psychoanalytic institutes and training centers, and only 
12% are not engaged in any teaching. This is really a remarkable record 
I believe, cannot be duplicated in any other branch of medicine.” 
F Kaufman then discussed his service at Mt. Sinai Hospital. "Our staff, 
which consists of some 71 psychiatrists has approximately 50 members who 
are accredited psychoanalysts or students at accredited institutes. Since the 
minimum amount of time expected from a member of the staff is 6 hours 
per week and since the senior members give as many as 12 to 14 hours per 
week to all phases of the work, it becomes quite apparent that the psycho- 
analyst does not insulate himself from the general field of medicine but 
participates to as full an extent as any other member of the psychiatric 
profession. In addition to which, he gives a great deal of time to teaching 
in psychoanalytic institutes in order to forward first-class psychoanalytic 
training of a large number of candidates. 

_ "Surveys have recently been made in Detroit, Boston and New York 
which bear out in some detail the above statements. In Boston, for instance, 
a recent survey of 41 members of the Boston Psychoanalytic Institute indi- 
cates the following: "That 37, or 90.3%, have appointments in universities, 
hospitals, social work agencies or other institutions and federal organiza- 
tions. Only 4 members, 9.7%, do not have appointments in any of the 
institutions. Most of the appointments of the members are in association 
with universities or hospitals. Most of the members (30 or 73.2%) have 
more than one appointment in the institutions mentioned. Training an- 
alysts are as actively associated with outside institutions as are members 
who are not training analysts. From the data above it would seem that the 
members of the Boston Psychoanalytic Institute are very actively engaged 
in teaching, consulting, and treatment outside of their private practice of 
psychoanalysis, and also in the case of training analysts outside of their 
teaching activities at the institute. Thus a great deal of time is devoted by 
the psychoanalysts of Boston to the welfare of the community.” 
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A recent survey in Detroit reveals similar activity ofi the part of the 
members of its Society, and the most recent survey of the New York Society 
shows that there are 12 members who have 14 appointments as profewors, 
23 members with 24 appointments as assistant professors, 21 members with 
?H appointments as associates, 16 members with 17 ts as lee 
turers, and one member with an appointment as a director. In all, 73 
members have 81 university appointments. This is out of a total of 178 
active members, of whom 144 answered the questionnaire. Regarding how 
pital appointments, 73 members hold 84 hospital appointment, and in 
regard to social work agencies or institutional appointments, 58 members 
hold 83 such appointments, and in addition 21 members hold appointments 
as consultants to 26 federal or state agencies." 


Continuing to reflect the increasing contributions of the psychoan- . 
alyst to the community is the establishment of clinics where psychoanalytic 
treatment is made available at low cost. R. M. Crowrzy (36) reports P 
txperiences with A Low-Cost PsycuoANALYmIC Service, The service dë 
scribed here is known as the Low-Cost Psychoanalytic Service of the Wil- " 
liam Alanson White Institute of Psychiatry in New York City. The article 
is based on the first year of operation, at which time 34 psychotherapists 
were treating 36 patients in their private offices. Of these, two were faculty 
members and $2 were students in training, including "qualified" clinical 
Psychologists with Ph.D. degrees who had had two years’ residency in a f 
mental hospital. The students were supervised as follows: 21 in group n 
supervision; 8 in private supervision and 3 in both. The groups averaged 1 
four members and were held approximately bi-weekly. iy 
! The main criterion for selecting patients is "the therapeutic worth- , 
whileness with an attempt to get a cross sectional group except for some 
preference given to people dealing with children." A proposal was defeated i 
that “preference be given to those who gave evidence of greater social in- 
fluence.” Financially the service was available to those who were unable : 
to pay over $60.00 a month for a projected period of about 2 years. The x 
treatment of one such patient seen 3 times a week "until the satisfactory : 
conclusion of treatment usually about 2 years" is the clinical requirement e 
of candidates in training at the White Institute. ) i 
In addition to individual psychoanalysis, an experimental project was "i 
devised in “group psychoanalysis” under the supervision of Dr. Florence 4 
a 


Powdermaker in which three patients are being seen twice a week in a ~ 
group with individual sessions once every three weeks. There are no results 
to report as yet. AS: 

Statistics on LCPS accepted patients: (1) of 165 applications, 34 were 
Accepted, 29 rejected, 42 in process and the 60 remaining failed to com- -N 
Plete the application procedure; (2) there were at least 15% more patients» + 
from educational and occupational levels not ordinarily seen in private i 

pro 
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practice; (3) there were 21 women and 13 men accepted; (4) the age range 
of accepted patients varied from 16 to 38 with a mean age of 28.0; (5) all - 
of the accepted patients were white with the exception of one Negro; (6) ‘ 
acceptance was based not on diagnosis, but on whether the patients could : 
“move” in analysis. Therefore the service accepted knowingly some ambu- . 
latory schizophrenics and schizoid individuals. "a X 
Exceptional features of the service. (1) The primary function of the | 

service is treatment with training and research as "definitely" secondary 
functions; (2) a feature of the service is that the primary:contacts are made 
in writing, including both request for treatment and the application form. 
From the patient's written productions certain dynamic features can ten- i 
tatively be inferred; (3) the service is financially self-supporting. Its income 
is derived from gifts, application fees of $1.00, and patient's treatment fees. 
Analytic fees are calculated by the month and not by the number of indi- 
vidual sessions held. Fees vary from nothing to $60.00: a. month; (4) it is 

. felt that the LCPS offers "tremendous opportunities" for various types of 
research into psychoanalytic therapy. 


n 


Statistics about the economic aspect of psychoanalytic practice are 
notably sparse in the literature. LAWRENCE S. Kusme (115, 116) undertook 
such a study and published two articles, entitled A PILOT STUDY- or PsvcHo- 
ANALYTIC PRACTICE IN THE UNITED STATES, and SrATISTICS OF PSYCHOAN-- 
ALYTIC PRACTICE. Y 

The basis of this statistical analysis of psychoanalytical practice is the 
material from responses to questionnaires sent to psychoanalysts who are 
members of the American Psychoanalytic Association and to students in 
training institutions recognized by that association. 


Summary of Findings: 


1. Replies concerning fees were received from 42.5% of all members in 
private practice: the range was from 34% of all N.Y. analysts to 90% 
of all Baltimore analysts. Replies concerning age and sex distribution 
of patients were received from 49% of all members throughout the 
country. 

- The lowest percentage of replies was received from areas with the high- 
est reported level of fees; and vice versa. Median average fees ranged 
from $11.30 per session in the Baltimore area to $18.20 per session in 
the New York area with the median average for the whole country of 
$14.50 per session. In evaluating such variations, differences of living 
costs should be kept in mind. | i 

. The difference between equivalent living costs in Baltimore and New 


York may well be the difference between a $15,000 and a $25,000 in- ~ 
come. d 
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4. The percentage of replies from students range from 5.3% in Chicago 
to 87.5% in. New England, The mean average,charges by students of 
supervised analytic cases vary from $5.25 per session in New England 
to $14.75 in the southwest area. Among the students as among the 
` members, the area from which the highest percentage replied is also 
the area from which.charges ate most moderate. 
. 10% of all patients are analyzed for fees lower than $10 per session; 
more than.41% are analyzed for less than $15; 77% for less than $20; 
1 -. .89% for less than $25; 97% for less than $35; 99% for less than $40. 
LU. 6. The number of analytic sessions given to each patient per week varies 
^. fróm two to three sessions per week in Washington, D. C. and the 
Southwest to 4—5 sessions per week in New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Los Angeles. 'T'he average for the country as a whole is 
“ just under 4 sessions per week. 
7. Gross analytic incomes ranged from under $10,000 to $50,000; 14% of 
j all analysts earning under $10,000; 37% $11,000 to $20,000; 3895 
,$21,000 to $30,000; 7% $31,000 to $40,000; 3% $41,000 to $50,000; 1% 
over $50,000. ^d 

8. Between the ages of 20 and 29 there are about 5% more women than 
men undergoing analytic treatment; between the ages of 30 and 39 
there are about 10% more men than women. For the entire age group 

. there are slightly more men than women under analysis. 

9. 37.4% of all patients under analysis are in the New York area; followed 
by the Midwest and Washington, D. C., with Philadelphia showing 
3.3% and the South Atlantic 1.5%. These figures are not fully mean- 
ingful without considering also the relative population densities in 
these areas. 

10. The ages at which analysts begin to practice analysis ranged from 28 
years to 48 years, with the peak of the curve at 36. There is a trend 
toward a younger start. 
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Summary of suggestions for future investigations: 


_ 


- Relation between the number of times a patient is seen and the fee 
charged: are patients in general charged the same per session or more 
per session when they are seen less frequently? Clearly the number of 
Sessions per week should be decided on scientific and not financial 
grounds. |— f 

2. Future questionnaires should explore all of the concomitant variables 

in the financial picture of students and members, such as the fact that 

physicians "who may have had the same amount of analytic training 
may be at different stages professionally and personally and may charge 


quite different fees and earn very different incomes. Furthermore, espe- 


" 
D 
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ll. 


_ middle group of “psychoanalytically informed" psychotherapies. Ques- 


enormous changes that have taken place in psychoanalytic training and 
practice since the early days. There are many who still hold nostalgically 
that analysis is suffering dilution as a result of its overwhelming accept | 
ance. Whether this is so or not, it is indisputable that the demand for 
training has confronted the psychoanalyst with a situation which requires 
systematic research and the best possible organization of every available 
facility. The articles dealing with psychoanalytic training and practice 
seem to reflect this trend. 
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* 
cially during training, analytic fees and incomes may vary inversely 
. It would be illuminating to note separately the incomes from other 


. In future questionnaires members should be asked to separate students. 


. To what other activities do analysts devote their time and how much? - 


- What is the frequency of returns for repeat analysis? : 
. In what percentages are the various occupational, educational, finan- 


with the income from non-analytic practice. 
forms of private psychiatric practice. 


from patients. 
How many analysts hold to a fixed fee and how many have a sliding : 
scale of charges and how wide a range? 


What are the various criteria of relative completeness of an analysis? 
How long do analyses take to reach this point? 


cial, national and religious groups represented among analytic pa- . 
tients? 3 
How do analysts classify their patients with respect to constellations of 
psychopathological processes and in what percentages are each of these 

groups represented? 
It might then be possible to proceed to a statistical analysis of subtler - 
components: the various psychotherapies could be broken down to the | 
extremes of purely supportative and deeply psychoanalytic with a 


tions could then be designed to show what role is played by procedures 
which are appropriate to each of these three forms of psychotherapy. 


As one reads the above articles it is difficult not to contemplate the 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC BOOKS 


A survey of psychoanalytic literature of 1950 would not be complete 
without some reference to books related to psychoanalysis, published in 
that year. We have chosen to summarize only those which we felt were 
primarily psychoanalytic in scope and interest. Books which consisted of 
collected papers which had already appeared in print, or subsequent edi- 
tions of previously published books were omitted. Others were omitted 
because of technical reasons. A list of all books on psychoanalysis which ap- 
peared during 1950 will be found at the end of this chapter. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE: ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
APPLICATIONS 
By 
FRANZ ALEXANDER (1) 


(With a chapter on “The Functions of the Sexual Appa- 
ratus and Their Disturbances,” by THERESE BENEDEK) 


General Principles 

This book has two objectives: to describe the basic concepts of the 
Psychosomatic approach, and the existing knowledge of systematic investi- 
gations concerning the influence of psychological factors upon the func- 
tions of the body. Adequate methodology requires evaluation of emotional 
content by the most advanced methods of dynamic psychology and the 
correlation of emotional states with accurate physiological data. Psycho- 
logical processes differ from other body processes only in that they are per- 
ceived subjectively and can be communicated verbally. Every bodily process 
is directly or indirectly influenced by psychological stimuli, because the 
whole organism constitutes a unit. The psychosomatic approach, there- 
fore, can be applied to every phenomenon which takes place in the living 
organism. 

The remarkable development of the physical sciences as applied to 
medicine during the last century led to a disregard of the therapeutic 
value of the undefined emotional rapport between physician and patient, 
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E and increasingly focused attention on local and particulate etiol 
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scientific” ion including disturbances explainable on a physiological 
l poruon in P 


knowledge would clarify. Contrasted to this official-theoretical view is the 
actual experience of the praciciiitinician who recognizes that even in 
- . disturbances such as diabetés and hypertension only the last links in the 
causal chain are known. His experience points to psychogenic factors, 
euphemistically called “central.” Such factors are officially depreciated and 
the use of psychological methods is referred to as the “art” of medicine. 
Today the clinician is becoming aware that medical art is nothing but the 
deeper, intuitive—i.e., unverbalized—knowledge which he has attained 

experience with human beings. The significance of psychiatry, par 
ticularly of the psychoanalytic method, for the development of medicine 
lies in the fact that it supplies an efficient technique for the study and 
formulation of the psychological factors in disease. 

The introduction of a completely novel method of investigation and 
therapy by Sigmund Freud was the first application of scientific reasoning 
to the study of human personality. He consistently adopted the postulate 
of strict determinism of psychological processes and established the funda- 
mental dynamic principle of psychological causality. His discovery that a 
large part of human behavior is determined by unconscious motivations, 
which can be made conscious, made possible the understanding of mental 
processes and disturbances. These discoveries forced other scientists to re- 
' examine the concept that the body must be understood on a mechanistic 
— basis, which had developed out of the particularistic methods, and to 

recognize that the teleological view of the organism as an intelligibly co 
ordinated unit had always been present. Personality thus came to be under- 
= Sood as the expression of the synthetic unity of the total organism. Al- 
though psychoanalysis consists in the precise and detailed study of the 
development and functions of the personality, its historical significance 
COnsists in its synthesizing point of view. At the turn of the century psycho- 
í analysis found itself joined by other sciences in the movement toward syn- 
7 thesis. It is now obvious that physiological studies of the personality deal 
with different aspects of one and the same thing. Physiology approaches the 
. functions of the central nervous system in terms of space and time; psy- 
. . chology approaches them in terms of various subjective phenomena which 
.. are the subjective reflections of physiological processes. Our entire life con- 
sists in carrying out complex and refined motor activities governed by such 
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psychological phenomena as ideas and wishes. af 
.. Nervous impulses arise in certain emotional situations which in turn 
|. Originate from our interaction with other people. The originating psycho- 
gN ; Ià 
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logical situations can be understood only.in terms of prychology—as total 
responses of the organism in its environment. Psychoanalytic observations 
have revealed that under the influence of prolonged emotional disturbance, 
chronic disturbances of the body may develop. Such changes were first ob- 
served in hysterical patients and described by Preud"fn dit concept of con- 
version hysteria, in Which he demonstrated that emotion which cannot be 
expressed through normal channels providesahe souree of chronic tension 
which is the cause of the hysterical symptoms. Physiologically a hysterical 
conversion symptom is similar to any conscious voluntary innervation, €x- 
pressive movement or sensory perception, except that in hysteria the mo- 
tivating psychological impulse is not conscious, A conversion symptom is 
a symbolic expression of an emotionally charged, highly individual, un- 
conscious, psychological content. It is an attempt to discharge emotional 
tension and utilizes the voluntary neuromuscular or sensory-perceptive 
systems whose original functions are to express and relieve emotional 
tensions. 

A fundamentally different group of psychogenic bodily disturbances is 
that involving the internal vegetative organs. Earlier psychoanalytic au- 
thors have repeatedly attempted to extend the original concept of hysteri- 
«al conversion to all forms of psychogenic disturbances of the body, in- 
cluding those which occur in the visceral organs. Symbolic expression of 
psychological content is known only in the field of voluntary innervations. 
It is most improbable, however, that internal organs such as the liver or the 
small arterioles of the kidney can symbolically express ideas. However, it is 
well established that emotional influences can stimulate or inhibit the 
function of any organ. Whenever such emotional stimulation or inhibition 
of a vegetative function becomes chronic and excessive, we refer to it as an 
“organ neurosis.” The term “functional disturbance” refers to the fact that 
in such cases, even the finest study of the tissues does not reveal any dis- 
cernible morphological changes. In recent years clinicians have begun to 
Suspect that functional disorders of long duration may gradually lead to 
serious organic disorders associated with morphological changes. These 
observations have been crystallized in the concept of “psychogenic organ 
disorder.” These disorders, according to this view, develop in two phases: 
first, the functional emotional disturbances; and second, the chronic func- 
tional disturbance gradually leads to tissue changes, and to irreversible 
piene disease. It is most probable that many “chronic diseases of un- 

own origin" fall into this category. 
Detailed knowledge of the relationship between emotional life and 
body processes extends the function of the physician. This is the real mean- 
ing of “psychosomatic medicine.” The term “psychosomatic” should be 
Used only to indicate a method of approach both in research and in therapy, 
_ Namely the simultaneous and coórdinated use of somatic—i.e., physiologi- 
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cal, anatomical, pharmacological, surgical, and dietary methods and con- 
cepts on the one hand, and psychological methods and concepts on the 
other. All available evidence points to multicausal explanations in all 
branches of medicine. The concepts of multicausality and the varying dis- 
tribution of psychological and nonpsychological factors from case to case 
invalidate the concept of “psychosomatic disease” as a specific diagnostic 
group. Theoretically every disease is psychosomatic, since emotional fac- 
tors influence all body processes through nervous and humoral pathways. - 
Detailed physiological studies which are correlated with haphazard im- 
pressionistic psychological descriptions cannot contribute to our better 
knowledge of etiology. 

Physiological functions affected by psychological influences can be 
divided into three main categories: (a) Voluntary behavior; (b) Expressive 
innervations; and (c) Vegetative responses to emotional states. Vegetative 
responses to emotional states consist in visceral reactions to emotional .. 
stimuli and are of particular significance for internal medicine. The total 
functioning of the nervous system can be understood as aimed at main- 
taining conditions within the organism in a constant state (homeostasis). 
Just as the voluntary central nervous system is entrusted with the regula- | 
tion of the relations to the external world, the autonomic nervous system 
controls the internal affairs of the organism, i.e., the internal vegetative 
processes. The parasympathetic division of the autonomic nervous system 
is more explicitly concerned with anabolic processes. The main function of 
the sympathetic portions of the autonomic nervous system is the regulation 
of internal vegetative functions in relation to external activities, particu- 
larly in emergency situations. In preparation for fight and flight, as well as 
during such activities, it inhibits all anabolic processes. 

To a high degree the sympathetic and parasympathetic actions are 
antagonistic. The generalization may be made that under parasympathetic 
preponderance the individual withdraws from his external problems into 
a merely vegetative existence, whereas under sympathetic stimulation he 
neglects or inhibits his peaceful functions of upbuilding and growth and 
turns all his attention toward facing his problems in relation to the ex- 
ternal environment. 

S Tn general, the emotional disturbances of vegetative functions can be 
divided into two main categories. (1) Preparation for fight, or flight in 
emergency. (2) Withdrawal from outwardly directed activity. The dis- 
turbances belonging to the first group are the results of inhibition or re- 
pression of self-assertive, hostile impulses. The corresponding behavior 

ever consummated, and yet the organism is physio- 


logically in a constant state of preparedness. The result is that the chronic 


state of preparedness persists in the organism together with those physio- 
logical reactions wh 


ich are normally needed in an emergency situation. 
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The second group of neurotic persons reacts to the necessity for concen- 
trated self-assertive behavior with an emotional withdrawal from action 
into a dependent state. This retreat from action may be termed “vegetative 
retreat": Instead of preparing for outwardly directed action, such indi- 
viduals paradoxically retreat into a vegetative condition. The large group 
of so-called functional disturbances of the gastrointestinal tract belong 
here. These gastrointestinal responses to emotional stress can be considered 
as being based on “regressive patterns," because they represent a revival of 
bodily responses to emotional tensions which are characteristic for the in- 
fant. 


'The controversy concerning the organ specificity of psychodynamic 
factors is obscured by the fact that the significant psychological influences, 
such as anxiety, repressed hostile and erotic impulses, frustration or de- 
pendent cravings, inferiority and guilt feelings, are present in all these dis- 
orders. It is not the presence of any one or more of these psychological fac- 
tors that is specific, but the presence of the dynamic configuration in which 
they appear. The precise reconstruction of the specific psychodynamic con- 
figurations characteristic of the various vegetative disturbances is most 
difficult and requires a painstaking comparative anamnestic study ofa 
great number of patients suffering from the same type of disorder. The 
data obtained by such studies must then be compared with detailed psy- 
choanalytic observations made on a smaller number of cases. The theory 
of specificity obtains only in regard to the factors which initiate disequili- 
brations, and not to their secondary results. The studies of Selye, Long, 
and others give us an idea about the complex interplay of nervous and 
hormonal mechanisms by which the organism adapts itself to stress and 
responds in general to external stimuli. It would appear that the neural 
mechanisms are of primary significance in acute emergency, whereas under 
chronic stress the ensuing humoral responses come gradually to dominate 
the picture. Psychodynamic studies alone can establish the nature of the 
initial disturbance and account primarily for the differences by which 
Various individuals respond to the challenges of life. Essentially, this repre- 
sents the concept of specificity. 


Emotional Factors in Different Diseases 


Gastrointestinal disturbances: Knowledge of the fundamental psycho- 
logical facts of the psychology of alimentation is necessary for the under- 
Standing of neurotic eating disorders. Gastric neuroses display an enormous 
variety of symptoms. The symptoms themselves may resist all forms of drug 
therapy while the patient is exposed to the stresses of everyday life. Sys- 
tematic psychotherapy is therefore indicated in all serious cases. The 
Stomach symptoms should be considered only as the indicators of an un- 
derlying personality disturbance. 
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The significance of emotional factors in the, causation of peptic ulcers - 
is receiving more and more emphasis. Studies carried out in the Chicago ^ 
Institute for Psychoanalysis indicate that it is not so much a personality 
type which was found to characterize the patient with an ulcer, as a typical 
conflict situation which might develop in many different personalities, viz: 


Specific Dynamic Patterns in Gastric Hyperfunction: I—Frustration of 
oral-receptive longings—oral-aggressive response—guilt—anxiety—over- 
compensation for oral aggression and dependence by actual successful ac 
complishment in responsible activities—increased unconscious oral-de- 
pendent cravings as a reaction to excessive effort and concentration—gastric 
hypersecretion. II—Prolonged frustration of oral-receptive longings—re- 
pression of these wishes—gastric hypersecretion. 


If the wish to be loved is rejected or frustrated, a regressive pathway may 
be used: the wish to be loved becomes converted into the wish to be fed. | 
In such situations the stomach responds continuously as if food were being 
taken in or is about to be taken in. The greater the rejection of receptive 
gratification, the greater will be the unconscious “hunger” for love and 
help. The empty stomach is thus constantly exposed to the same physio- 
logical stimuli to which it is exposed only periodically, under normal con- .' 
ditions. In some cases this may lead to ulcer formation. The fact that not 
all patients with gastric neurosis develop ulcers raises the possibility that 
a constitutional or acquired weakness of the stomach is important. While 
the significance of emotional factors in the etiology of peptic ulcer is ac 
cepted almost universally today, there is divergence of opinion concerning 
the specificity of the emotions involved. The first therapeutic consideration 
must be the treatment of the local condition. Vagotomy and the other well- 
established surgical methods do not, however, alter the patient's psychic 
conflicts, which constitute the primary disturbance in a chain of events 
leading finally to ulceration. Because of this fact, vagotomized patients are 
prone to develop a number of other disturbances. Since peptic ulcer is a 
chronic condition, psychotherapy in combination with medical care of the 
disorder is indicated. | 

Next to ingestion of food, the excremental functions play the most im- 
portant role in the emotional life of the infant. As in food intake, the ex- 
cremental functions become associated with certain typical emotional at- 
titudes in early life, viz: with the feeling of accomplishment, with giving | 
or attacking; the excrement also becomes the symbol of possession. Psycho- . 
analytic studies of patients suffering from chronic diarrhea and from 
Spastic and mucous colitis reveal a typical conflict centering about oral- 
aggressive and receptive wishes. Sometimes the emotional factors may 
have a primary etiologic significance. In other cases they only aggravate an 
existing local disorder. These patients try to compensate for these de- 
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pendent wishes by activity and the urge to give by substituting attacks of 
diarrhea for real accomplishment and giving. In this respect the patient 
shows a conspicuous difference from the patient with peptic ulcer, who 
also overcompensates for his passive and receptive tendencies, but does so 
by real exertion. The physiological basis of such emotionally conditioned 
chronic diarrhea is obviously the chronic excitation of peristaltic bowel 
activity induced by excessive stimulation of parasympathetic pathways. 
Although dietary measures may be of benefit in these cases, the primary 
aim of therapy must be directed toward elimination of the emotional dis- 
turbance. 

Ulcerative colitis patients closely resemble the patients suffering from 
other forms of diarrhea. Whether psychodynamic differentiation is pos- 
sible between this and other forms of colitis can only be answered after 
further studies. The fact that the integrative capacity of the ego of many 
patients with ulcerative colitis is relatively weak, and that consequently 
there is a tendency toward projection and psychotic episodes may prove of 
some significance. Two emotional factors are conspicuous in the precipita- 
tion of the disease and in the provocation of relapses. One is frustration of 
a wish to fulfill an obligation, and the second is a frustrated ambition to ac- 
complish something which requires the concentrated expenditure of en- 


ergy. 


Specific Dynamic Pattern in Diarrhea: Frustration of oral dependent 
longings—oral-aggressive responses—guilt—anxiety—overcompensation 
for oral aggression by the urge to give (restitution) and to accomplish—in- 
hibition and failure of the effort to give and to accomplish—diarrhea. 


Respiratory disturbances: The influences of emotion upon the respira- 
tory functions is well known. Respiration furthermore is an important 
component in speaking. Asthmatic reactions are based on normal physio- 
logical responses to emotional stimuli. The symptoms represent exag- 
Berated and chronic responses to underlying emotions. 'The nuclear psy- 
chodynamic factor is a conflict revolving around an excessive unresolved 
dependence upon the mother. As a defense against this infantile fixation 
all kinds of personality traits may develop. No characteristic profile exists. 
The repressed dependence upon the mother consists of the wish to be pro- 
tected by the mother. Everything which threatens to separate the patient 
from the protective mother or her substitute may precipitate an asthmatic 
attack. The history of maternal rejection of a child who is still in need of 
materna] care explains increased feelings of insecurity and increased cling- 
ing to the mother. In other cases, mothers of asthmatic children have 


been found to be insistent upon making their children independent pre- - 
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maturely. On the basis of a psychoanalytic case study, the theory was ad- — 

_yanced that the asthma attack represents a suppressed cry for the mother. 
‘This view has been further substantiated by the fact that most asthma pa- 
tients spontaneously report that it is difficult for them to cry. Attacks of 
asthma have been observed to terminate when the patient could give vent - 
to his feeling by crying. A further important observation is the immediate 
improvement after the patient has confessed something which establishes | 
the dependent attachment to the therapist which was disturbed by the - 
patient's guilt feelings and expectations of being rejected. In speaking, the < 
adult achieves the same result as the child does by crying. On the basis of - 
clinical evidence, there is no doubt that local spasm can be precipitated - 
both by exposure to a specific allergen and by emotional factors. In some - 
cases we are probably dealing with the phenomenon of "summation of 
stimuli": Separately the effect of either type of stimulus remains under the 
threshold of sensitivity of the "shock tissue"—in this case the wall of the 
bronchioles. 

Cardiovascular Disturbances: In essential hypertension the increased — 
vascular tonus which is responsible for the permanent elevation of blood ` 
pressure is the result either of an increase in vasomotor impulses to the 
smooth muscle of the arterioles or of some circulating pressor substance. - 
Since the blood vessels of the kidney are very reactive and respond with — 
marked vasoconstriction to emotional and physical stimuli, it can be pos- 
tulated that continued neurogenic stimulation of the renal vessels may 
lead in time to minimal changes in the arterioles. Systematic psychoanaly- — 
tic studies have been performed on patients with hypertension. A common 
characteristic was their inability to express aggressive impulses freely. A 
pronounced conflict between passive dependent or feminine tendencies 
and compensatory aggressive hostile impulses is revealed in the analysis of 
such individuals. This hostility creates fear and makes them retreat from 
competition toward a passive dependent attitude. This, in turn, stirs up 
more inferiority feelings and hostilities, and a persistent vicious circle en- 
sues. Our society requires that the individual should have control over his 
hostile impulses. Some people are more inhibited in their ability to express 
aggressive and self-assertive tendencies than others. Consequently they live 
ina chronically inhibited hostile state, which may lead to a chronic eleva- 
tion of blood pressure because the rage cannot be discharged either in | 
physical aggression or in some more sublimated form of self-assertive be- 
havior. Under the repetitive influence of vasomotor stimulation, the vascu- 
lar system may begin to develop organic changes which are reflected in the 

| production of pressor agents. The typical history is that the patient was 

very aggressive during early life and then, within the space of a short period 

ue p ta he were intimidated and meek. In many instarfces 
ring puberty. The complete answer to the etiology 
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of hypertension, however, does not lie in the elücidation of the sychody- 
namic factors only. Only in combination with still unknown, possibly in- 


herited somatic factors can psychodynamic influences produce hyperten> 


sion. Therapeutic results obtained with early hypertensive subjects are 
encouraging. As with many other conditions, prophylaxis is better than 
cure. 

Vasodepressor syncope may occur in healthy individuals when faced 
with an overwhelming danger, particularly in situations in which expres- 
sion of fear has to be suppressed. There is good evidence that the physio- 
logical preparation for flight, especially vasodilatation in muscles, develops 
in such patients. On account of an inhibition of the flight reaction, the 
individual remains motionless and a kind of internal bleeding into the 
muscle system takes place, and the blood pressure drops. In the recumbent 
position, fainting does not occur. This condition can be readily differen- 
tiated from hysterical fainting in which fainting is a symbolic expression of 
psychological conflict. 

Headache is a symptom and not a disease entity. Changes in caliber 
of the cranial blood vessels and alterations in the fluid content of the 
cranial cavity are recognized as the principle pain mechanisms. Fatigue and 
emotional stress of all kinds may bring about headaches. As conversion 
symptoms, headaches may obviously have a great variety of symbolic sig- 
nificances. It is an open question whether in these conversion cases any 
underlying local physiological changes are present. The common introduc- 
tion of the migraine attack is a state of repressed rage. The most striking 
observation is the sudden termination of the attack almost from one minute 
to another after the patient becomes conscious of his hitherto repressed 
rage and gives expression to it in abusive words. Repressed hostility, how- 
ever, is an extremely common feature among many kinds of persons. The 
therapeutic problem of migraine has two aspects—the management of the 
attacks themselves with drugs such as ergotamine tartrate, and the preven- 
tion of recurrence. The larger problem of prevention is directed toward 
eliminating the causes of the local disturbance of the cranial circulation. 
Marcussen and Wolff report good results with environmental management 
and advice to the patient. The most penetrating therapeutic approach is 
Provided by psychoanalysis, which attempts to achieve a resolution of fun- 
damental conflicts, and a change in the patient’s ability to handle emo- 
tional tensions, particularly unconscious, hostile impulses. 

Skin Disease: The skin is an important organ for expressing emotion. 
It is also the somatic locus of exhibitionism. Certain reflex changes in the 


Skin, such as pallor, flushing, and perspiration are constituent parts of the 


€motional states of rage and fear. The skin is also an important sensory 
Organ and, as such, is affected by conversion symptoms. And finally, in the 


Psychology of the skin, the sensation of pain has a central place. Masochistic ` 


"n 
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tendencies must, therefore, have a close affinity to the skin. The best-estab- 
lished clinical observations of skin manifestations as a part of neurotic 
symptomatology comprise such conditions as neurodermatitis, eczema, anl- 
gioneurotic edema, urticaria, and pruritis. The author observed the follow- 
ing dynamic pattern in neurodermatitis: Displaying the body is used as a 
weapon in competition, and arouses guilt feelings. According to the talion 
principle, the punishment should be commensurate with the crime; the 
skin which served as the tool of exhibitionism becomes the place of a pain- 
ful affliction. Other psychoanalytic studies reveal that the important factor 
in scratching is the hostile impulse, which, on account of guilt feelings, is 
deflected from its original target and is turned against one's own self. In - 
urticaria a specific correlation to suppressed weeping has been described. 
Many urticaria patients cannot weep easily and urticaria attacks are often 
suddenly terminated by a weeping spell. Emotionally produced increase in 
fluid secretion in skin patients can be reduced by psychotherapy, and by 
antihistaminic drugs. In different forms of pruritis, particularly pruritis 
ani and vulvae, and also in some other dermatoses, inhibited sexual excite- 
ment is an important psychodynamic factor. In these cases, scratching is a 
source of conscious erotic pleasure and is clearly a masturbatory equivalent. 
In all itching skin conditions, a vicious circle takes place. Continued 
scratching leads to changes in the delicate structure of the skin, which 
makes the sensory endings more sensitive to external stimuli (licheniza- 
tion). Thus, a somatic source is added to the psychological stimulus for 
scratching. This perpetuates scratching, which in turn increases the struc- 
tural changes which cause itching. Effective therapy requires a coordi- 
nated psychological and somatic treatment. 

Metabolic and Endocrine Disturbances: In Thyrotoxicosis the inter- 
relationship between the psychological processes and thyroid functions is 
a reciprocal one. Thyroxin accelerates mental functions, increases alertness 
and sensitivity, and thus predisposes to anxiety: but at the same time emo- 
tional experiences have an effect upon thyroid secretion itself. Thyroxin 
accelerates metabolism and circulation, It appears that the specific function 
of the thyroid consists in its prolonged stimulating effect when the body is 
called upon to perform long-term accomplishments. This long-term effect 
of thyroxin is in contrast with the short-term effect of adrenalin in emer- 
gency situations which require sudden concentrated effort. Further, the 
thyrotropic hormone of the anterior pituitary gland or some closely related 
hormone is responsible also for the exophthalmus observed in patients with 
Graves’ Disease, a phenomenon which is independent of the presence of 
the thyroid. A variety of stresses, chemical, toxic, nervous, and emotional, 
may activate the anterior pituitary gland. This indicates that thyrotoxi- 
costs is not a local condition of the thyroid gland. Thyroid secretion is only 
an effector link in the chain of physiological processes. Hyperthyroidism 


" 
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may be precipitated by a variety of factors, but most common are psychic 
trauma or intense emotional conflict. Careful analysis of the data obtained .. 
from 24 anamneses and one psychoanalysis revealed a Specific Dynamic á 
Pattern in T hyrotoxicosis: Frustration of dependent longings and persis- 
tent threat to security (exposure to death and other threatening experi- 
ences) in early life—unsuccessfully premature attempts to identify with 
objects of dependent cravings—continued effort toward premature self- 
sufficiency and to help others—failure of strivings for self-sufficiency and 
taking care of others—thyrotoxicosis. A striking feature is the frequency 
of dreams of death, caskets, ghosts, and dead persons which these patients 
report. The pseudo maturity, the exaggerated effort to assume the maternal 
role through frequent pregnancies and excessive care of others, the counter- 
phobic attitudes—all reflect the attempt of the patient with hyperthyroid- 
ism to master anxiety by self-sufficiency. This effort to maintain pseudo 
maturity must be quite stressful and may serve to activate the secretion of 
thyrotropic hormone by the anterior pituitary gland. Consequently, when 
the psychological defenses against frustrated dependent needs break down, 
the stress may become overwhelming and may stimulate excess secretion 
of thyroxin, which regulates the process of maturation. 

Fatigue is a subjective response to excessive and prolonged bodily 
exertion or intellectual concentration. Emotional participation, interest, 
and zest are important factors. The studies of Zondi and Lax, Rennie and 
Howard, and Portis and Zitman influenced Alexander and Portis to under- 
take a parallel study of nine patients from the psychodynamic point of 
view with careful correlation to the state of carbohydrate metabolism. One 
finding was a lack of zest and interest, a complete lack of initiative. In most 
cases, the acute condition of fatigue developed after the patient had had 
to abandon a cherished goal, giving up hope and resigning himself to 
continue with some distasteful routine against which he rebelled internally 
—an emotional sitdown strike. The physiological counterpart of this emo- 
tional state is characterized by a normal fasting sugar but a flat sugar tol- 
erance curve. A causal relationship is postulated between the psychological 
situation and the disturbance of the carbohydrate-regulating mechanism 
—i.e., that the disturbance of the carbohydrate metabolism was the physio- 
logical counterpart or concomitant of the patient’s emotional state. 

It is generally acknowledged that psychological factors may influence 
the course of diabetes mellitus, but the possible etiological significance of 
such factors has not been established. The susceptible individual is prob- 
ably born with some limitation of one or another of the regulatory systems 
and may succumb to a sufficiently intense or prolonged stress. It is con- 
ceivable that individuals with some limitation of their physiological regu- 
latory mechanisms may develop hyperglycemia under excessive emotional 
Stress. It is also possible that prolonged and repetitious stress may result 
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in à; permanent failure of the relatively inadequate physiological system, 
with the result that diabetes mellitus ensues. Alexander's studies suggest 
that the patient with diabetes mellitus has some basic conflict related to 
the acquisition of food and that this reflects itself in exaggerated aggressive 
oral incorporative tendencies. These tendencies in diabetes may be origi- 
nally the expression of an inherited physiological deficiency. Alexander 
and his collaborators noted that the glycosuria of their patients increased 
under the strain of the conflict between their infantile wishes to receive 
and be taken care of, and the demands to give and to take care of others. 
Withdrawal from the conflict into self-pity and passivity was associated 
with a decrease in glycosuria. Aggravation of the clinical course of diabetes 
mellitus by emotional tension is particularly important in the etiology of 
diabetic acidosis and coma. The physician must treat the diabetic patient 
as a person rather than a caloric apparatus. The patient will have to be- 
come aware of his unconscious demands and his frustrations and make such 
compromises as are more consistent with both his chronological age and 
his social milieu. 
Disturbances of the Joints and Skeletal Muscles: Emotional factors in 
the pathogenesis of rheumatoid arthritis have long been suspected and 
explicitly recognized. A conspicuous feature of this disease—its capricious 
course, its inexplicable remissions and relapses—points to emotional con- 
flicts as partly responsible. The general psychodynamic background in all 
cases is a chronic inhibited hostile aggressive state, a rebellion against any 
form of outside or inside pressure, against being controlled by other persons 
or against the inhibitory influence of one's own hypersensitive conscience. 
Among women the masculine protest reaction in sexual relations is the 
most conspicuous manifestation of this rebellion against being dominated. 
These relationships are shown in the following: Specific Dynamic Pattern 
in Rheumatoid Arthritis: Restrictive and (in women) overprotective par- 
ental influence in infancy—rebellion against restrictive parental influences 
—anxiety—repression of rebellious tendencies due to excessive dependence 
nurtured by parental overprotection—expression of rebellion in competi- 
tive sports and outdoor activities in childhood and early adolescence—ex- 
pression of hostility in combination of serving and controlling environment 
(benevolent tyranny) in later life; also rejection of feminine role (masculine 
protest)—interruption of successful pattern of serving and at the same time 
dominating the environment—increase of muscle tonus-arthritis. When- 
ever the equilibrium is disturbed by specific events which interrupt the 
adaptive mode of discharging hostility and relieving guilt, the chronic 
inhibited aggression leads to increased muscle tonus. It is postulated that 


the hostile impulses seek discharge by muscle contractions, but their in- 


de leads to simultaneous activation of the tonus in the antagonist 
muscles. This simultaneous activation of antagonists may traumatize the 
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joints and favor an already existing disease process which perhaps has a yet 
unknown somatic basis. 

Male patients show a chronic state of inhibited rebellious hostility. 
This seems to be a reaction against unconscious dependent feminine trends 
for which they overcompensate with aggressiveness. The inhibition of these 
aggressive impulses creates a psychodynamic picture similar to that seen 
in female patients. 

The Accident-Prone Individuals: Strictly speaking, an accident is an 
occurrence the cause of which is outside a person's control. Statistical stu- 
dies in large industrial companies have shown that accidents are not evenly 
distributed among the employees; those persons who have the most acci- 
dents in one kind of job also have the most accidents in other jobs. Psycho- 
analytic investigation has revealed that the most common unconscious 
motive is a sense of guilt which the victim tries to expiate by self-imposed 
punishment—the unconsciously induced accident. The basis of this strange 
combination of emotions is a deeply ingrained attitude prevalent in our 
present civilization that suffering expiates guilt. There are only two effec- 
tive ways to approach this human factor: one is to change the individual 
and the other, to take the accident-prone person away from those occupa- 


tions where the danger is great. 
Therese Benedek, in a special section, discusses the functions of the 


sexual apparatus and their disturbances. 

Psychoanalysis has elaborated in great detail the role which the sexual 
drive and its concomitant psychic energy—libido—plays in the dynamics 
of psychic processes. It has established that the maturation of the sexual 
function and the integration of the personality are closely interwoven 
processes. However, “the hormone is to be regarded not as a stimulus to 


behavior, nor as an organizer of the overt response, but merely as a facili- 


tating agent, which increases the reactivity of the specific neuromuscular 


system to stimulation." The effects of the gonad function in an individual 


can hardly be separated from the psychological factors which determine the 
continuous, functioning unity. Al- 


development of the personality as a 
though the sex of the individual is determined at conception, this develop- 
ment is not completely secure. In utero, conditions may occur which inter- 
fere with the development of the male embryo toward maleness. Bisexu- 
ality refers to a specific predisposition for certain reactions to environ- 
mental influences. The environment of the newborn is defined by the still- 
existing symbiosis between mother and child. The hormones which the 
girl receives from the mother as well as the developmental tendencies for 
identification with her are in the direction of the goal of the girl’s later 
Psychosexual development. The boy, however, receives an endocrine in- 
ew York, London, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 


1 Beach, F. A., Hormones and Behavior. N 
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 mitting her to “regress.” 
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fluence through lactation which may intensify the feminine component in 
him; the development of the boy during the oral-receptive phase proceeds 
through identification with the mother; and this, too, may add to the 
tendency toward bisexual reactions, which are in opposition to the goal of 
the psychosexual development of men. 

The male sexual function is performed in a single act: in coitus. Al- 
though in the adult, there is a correlation between the gonad hormone 
production and the urgency of sexual impulses, there are disparities in 
libidinous feelings as well as in sexual behavior which cannot be related 
to the quantities of gonadal hormone production measurable by the present 
techniques of investigation. 

The author with B. B. Rubenstein studied the psychosexual mani- 
festations of the ovarian functions. On the basis of daily temperature charts 
and vaginal smears, the state of the ovarian cycle was established in a group 
of women who were undergoing psychoanalysis. This study established 
that (1) The emotional manifestations of the sexual drive, like the repro- 
ductive function itself, are stimulated by gonadal hormones; (2) parallel 
with the production of estrogen, an active, extraverted heterosexual tend- 
ency motivates the behavior; (3) parallel with the progestin phase, the 
psychosexual energy is directed inwardly as a passive-receptive and reten- 
tive tendency; thus (4) parallel with the hormonal cycle, an emotional cycle 
evolves. The hormonal and emotional cycle together represent the sexual 
cycle. The study of the sexual cycle permits significant conclusions in regard 
to the organization of the female sexual drive. It has two tendencies which 
act consecutively; an active tendency, the aim of which is to secure the 
sexual act, and a Passive tendency, which acts to secure the functions of 
pregnancy. / 

The psychology of pregnancy is readily understood in the light of what 
is known about the psychology of the progestin phase. The receptive and 
retentive tendencies and the tendency for introversion of psychic energies 
characterize pregnancy also; the intensity, however, is multiplied, corre- 
sponding with the highly increased hormone production. 

Parturition interrupts the biological symbiosis between mother and 
infant. The process is traumatic not only for the infant, but also for the 
mother. The emotional continuity of the mother-child unity is interrupted. 
After delivery her organism prepares for lactation, which is stimulated and 
maintained by a specific hormone of the anterior lobe of the pituitary 
gland, prolactin. Lactation represents an extra-uterine (partial) symbiosis 
between mother and child. The psychodynamic concomitants of lactation 
are similar to those of the progestin phase of the cycle. While the infant 
incorporates the breast, the mother feels united with her baby, thus per- 
Through the process of identification between 


mother and child, lactation permits a slow, step-by-step integration of nor- 


mi 
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mal motherliness. Through the cyclic repetition of the preparation for 
motherhood and through the fulfillment of this instinctual need, the 
woman reaches her sexual maturation, as well as the completion of the 
development of her personality. 
Many women hardly notice t 
toms which can be attributed to t 


system. Women who have had premens 
are apt to suffer again from the discomforts of the climacterium. The per- 


sonality structures in a great percentage of these cases reveal that (1) The 
bisexual disposition played a disturbing role in development, and (2) the 
psychic economy was dominated—much like that of men’s—by strivings 
of the ego rather than by the primary emotional gratifications of motherli- 
ness. The climacterium is different in those women not exhausted by previ- 
ous neurotic processes. The manifold interests and productivities of women 
after the climacterium, as well as the improvement in their general physical 
and emotional health, prompts us to regard the climacterium, in the psy- 
chological sense, as a developmental phase. 

Sexual inhibition may be rationalized by fear of venereal disease, as 
well as by the cultural demands for chastity. These serve as defenses against 
more significant sexual conflicts, which may remain repressed as long as 
sexual intercourse is avoided. In this sense, impotence in men and frigidity 
in women can be considered as defenses of the ego. Castration anxiety is 
the basic motivation of all sexual inhibitions. 

Benedek also discusses ejaculatio praecox, 
male climacteric, homosexuality, oligomenorrhea, 
pseudocyesis and dysmenorrhea. 

Frigidity can be related to t 
severe hypogonadism. In all other instances, 
and degree of frigidity and, at the same time, normal gonadal function. 


Frigidity is rooted in anxiety about being damaged by the penis and the 
fear of pregnancy and childbirth. It is, however, justifiable to ask whether 
the interaction of the factors which cause frigidity may also influence the 


ovarian functions through the medium of frustration and anger. 
Psychoanalytic study of the various disturbances of pregnancy reveals 


that the same psychodynamic conflicts may be responsible for different 
pathological phenomena. In some cases, suppression of the hormonal proc- 
esses which sustain pregnancy cause abortion; in other cases, toxic vomiting 
or anorexia nervosa develops. In the “purely” psychiatric cases, the woman 
is suddenly stricken by panic, may develop phobic reactions or depressions, 
or may regress to severe schizophrenic psychosis (“postpartum psychosis"). 
In some cases, interruption of pregnancy may Jead to symptomatic recov- 
ery; in other cases, it does not arrest the process. It seems that the onrushing 
metabolic processes of pregnancy recharge 


he menopause, others suffer from symp- 
he instability of the autonomic nervous 
trual depressions and dysmenorrhea 


ejaculatio retardata, the 
bulimia, amenorrhea, 


he ovarian function only in rare cases of 
women may have any form 


the developmental conflicts with 
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suchiiintense emotions that they overwhelm the ego and render it helpless ` 
in the face of the most significant integrative task in a woman’s life. More 
fortunate, in some respects, are those women who are saved from the reali- 
zation of their conflicts in regard to childbearing by sterility. The women 
who “suffer” from functional sterility are unaware of their anxieties and 
hostilities in regard to childbearing. So-called “functional sterility” has 
many variations. For example, a woman may appear to be sterile when 
actually the desire for intercourse is suppressed during the fertile period 
and coitus takes place only during the infertile phase of the cycle. The 
somatic change leading to infertility may be a shift in the cycle, so that 
ovulation occurs during menstruation, when coitus usually does not take — 
place. There is a greater element of organic compliance in those cases 
where sterility is caused by spasm of the Fallopian tubes, and in those cases 


where the psychosexual conflicts lead to a suppression of the ovarian func- 
tions, so that ovulation does not occur. 


D 


Therapy 


The psychosomatic a 
emotional f. 


ment. The first step is to arrive 
diagnosis which includes complete 

: the personality factors. Careful anamnestic stu- 
dies show that precursory, 


; often transitory, symptoms usually develop in 
the early age period during times of emotional stress—disappear with relief 


of emotional tension—only to recur whenever new conflict situations arise 


The book includes a 260-reference bibliography, author and subject 
tables and diagrams. 
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THE WRITER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 
by 
EDMUND BERGLER (15) 


This book's main thesis is the clinical proof, submitted as result of 
thirty-six analyses of writers afflicted with “writer's block,” that the creative 
writer is unconsciously a perpetual defendant accused before the tribunal 
of his unconscious conscience (superego). Two crimes are listed in the in- 
dictment: the defendant is accused, first, of being a masochistic glutton for 
punishment, which is unconsciously enjoyed, and expected from the en- 
shrined image of the preoedipal mother; second, of being an infantile 
voyeur. 

Unconsciously, the writer uses his work of art to defend himself 
against these indictments, adducing a four-point brief in the form of an - 
internal soliloquy: 


1. “I am not guilty of being a masochistic glutton for punishment, 
simply because the alleged provider of disappointments does not 
even exist: I myself, out of myself and for myself, give myself 
beautiful words and ideas. I am the giving mother and the re- 
cipient child.” 

2. “If I am guilty at all, at best I am guilty, not of psychic masochism, 
as alleged, but of the opposite crime—I am frequently aggressive.” 

3. “I am not guilty because the whole of humanity is my accomplice.” 

4. “I am not guilty of being a voyeur. On the contrary, I am an ex- 
hibitionist: by publishing, I exhibit.” 


The work of art is thus, unconsciously, the dramatization of these 
denials and “taking the blame for the lesser crime.” Hence the writer never 
expresses his unconscious wishes directly in his work: only the superficial 
defenses against deeper repressed inner defenses are represented. The choice 
of the “lesser crime” is of course not arbitrary, and corresponds to the 
specific elaboration of more superficial, though also repressed, individual 
infantile conflicts. It is the latter which make for the “variety” of topics in 
literature. ` 

This deduction is exemplified as follows: Years before his analysis, a 
patient wrote a novel of moods, centering around a sketchily described 
affair between a loving girl and a rather depressed man. Suddenly the hero 
feels that he must leave the girl, and wonders about the reasons. He can- 
not blame the girl. He merely feels, without warning, that he is “throug v4 
with her. No feeling is left. There is only a great emptiness, indifference, 
and the conviction that he is impelled to leave her. In a flash of insight, the 
hero of the narrative understands that he is incapable of real love. The 
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next instant, however, he represses his understanding and begins to pursue 
another woman. The reader is left with the impression that the neurotic 
hero will endlessly repeat the same pattern: imitation-love, disappointment 
without obvious reason, and so on. 

During the preparation of that novel, the patient found himself faced 
with the following conflict: his wife, the victim of a chronic incurable 
malady, had just suffered another relapse. Although he desired to leave her, 
he found this plan unacceptable under the tragic circumstances. The 
marital conflict, however, was in no way connected with his wife's re- 
lapses; he had been informed of her illness before their marriage by her 
family doctor, acting on behalf of her family. The patient had made an 
entry in his diary on the day the revelation was made. It reported the facts 
and the patient's decision: “I decided to gamble with destiny." This wish 
to overtrump destiny was a masochistic action of the patient's unconscious, 
and had exactly the results inwardly intended. Every time his wife had to 
enter a sanitarium for some months, he complained bitterly about the in- 
justice she had done him. That he had unconsciously provoked the entire 
situation by marrying her was of course not evident to the patient. Of 
course, the patient did not understand his real conflict. He believed that he 
stayed with his wife in spite of the suffering she caused him. In (uncon- 
scious) reality, he remained with her because of this unconsciously self- 
created and inwardly sought-for unhappiness. Psychic masochists revel in 
situations of this type. 

The hero in this patient’s novel leaves a woman without any reason 
for doing so. This was exactly the patient’s inner alibi: “If there are men 
who leave their wives without adequate reasons, I can certainly do it, for I 
have every justification.” The neurotic hero of the story, therefore, played 
the part of appeaser of the patient’s conscience. This also explains why a 
less important component of his neurosis—his inability to love—was per- 
mitted to become conscious, although typically repressed. Actually, the 
patient’s main conflict was induced by the opposite wish, which was to re- 
main with his wife despite logical reasons to the contrary, because she 
gratified his neurotic-masochistic tendencies. His conflict is seemingly an 
aggressive one—to leave or not to leave his wife—and against this reproach 
of conscience, defenses and alibis are produced. The pseudoaggressive con- 
flict, however, covers the dynamically decisive one: the masochistic wish to 
suffer. Similarly, the guilt is shifted from the masochistic to the pseudo- 
aggressive problem. 

Another subterfuge can be noted, namely the flash of insight revealing 
that he is incapable of love, hence neurotically ill. The fact that no ex- 
Planation is given for his inability to love is significant. It, too, denotes an 
alibi. The inexplicable means for the patient: “Neurosis is not under con- 

_Sclous volition, hence I cannot be held responsible.” 
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In this example can be observed the elaboration of the four points of 
the inner defense, which were enumerated previously. First, the writer 
denies his masochistic attachment; his problem is seemingly an aggressive 
one, whether to leave or not leave the wife (girl). Second, he accepts the 
guilt for the shifted “crime,” after the principle of “taking the blame for 
the lesser crime,” and even producing a few weak defenses. Third, what 
becomes visible is the formula of Hanns Sachs, to the effect that by letting 
the reader or spectator partake of the author's crime via identification and 
approval, the writer diminishes his own guilt. But the crime for which an 
accomplice is so desperately sought is but a substitute crime. Fourth, the ac- 
cusation of infantile voyeurism is negated, and exhibitionism, as “lesser 
crime,” substituted. Before the writer can write, he must have a “plot.” 
Products of imagination are but modified aborigines of infantile peeping. 
By working out the plot, and publishing it, the writer exhibits before the 
potential reader. 

The writer's self-cure from a pressing inner conflict corresponds to a 
sublimation. What is represented finally is not the end result of his infantile 
conflict—in the specific case, psychic masochism— nor the defense against 
his inner wish—in the specific case, pseudo aggression—but only the de- 
fense against the defense. This sequence of events, it is held, is typical in 
every sublimation. 

Another clinical example is that of a woman patient who some years 
previously had published a bloody satire about the neurotic behavior of a 
man temporarily jobless because of the stock market crash. Consciously 
patterned on her own husband, this patient's satire met with success, and 
she was encouraged by important critics to further production in this 
special field. However, this was her first and last satire in the course of many 
years. She immediately attempted to write idyllic short stories and failed 
completely. 

The patient always contrived to find a situation in which she could 
say, “I have been wronged.” This unconscious wish resulted from a pre- 
oedipal conflict situation with her mother. Her husband's unemployment 
made her consciously very unhappy; unconsciously, however, she enjoyed 
it, because once again she was being denied by the mother image. The 
superego reproached her for her masochistic pleasures. She defended her- 
self by declaring that she was furious, and made fun of the nasty and in- 
capable husband. Since this aggression served as a defense against the more 
deeply rooted masochistic wishes, she was able to write a successful satire. 
N aturally she "reacted to her own courage with anxiety," that is, her ag- 
Bression, which again necessitated a defense, this time in the form of 
idyllic writings which failed. She then gave up writing altogether and be- 
came furious if her endeavors in this direction were mentioned. 
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There are mainly four hurdles which, either singly or in combination, 
constitute the impediment to creative writing. 

1. The hurdle of oral refusal as defense. The writer inwardly accom- 
plishes an amazing tour de force: he refutes the accusation of psychic maso- 
chistic attachment to the image of the preoedipal mother by setting up shop 
autarchically: “I give myself, out of myself, to myself.” If that “magic 
gesture” within the inner household is challenged, two things happen: a 
stronger defense is instituted, and the autarchic position is relinquished. 
The superego’s accusation is, “You want to be refused”; the strengthened 
defense against this accusation reads, “J refuse.” Thus, refusal of words and 
ideas sets in, for the purpose of furnishing the defense. But that new alibi 
makes the writer sterile. Moreover, by establishing the futile defense of 
refusal, the writer descends from the autarchic position, falling back into 
the duality situation, mother-child. And productivity thrives exclusively on 
autarchic grounds. 

2. The hurdle of “too little distance” between repressed wish and 
defense. To quote a Tepresentative example: time and again one writer 
published books in which the action was centered around an exaggerated 
he-man. Critics objected, declaring that his supermen were lifeless. In his 
last book he humanized the hero. The result was a best seller, and—writer's 
block. Humanizing his hero proved too much for the writer—repressed 
masochistic wish and defense nearly touched, and that in turn forced him, 


unconsciously, to institute a stronger defense, as described under “the 
hurdle of oral refusal as defense.” 


: 3. The hurdle of scoptophilia. Successful writing presupposes a “voy- 
euristic-exhibitionist 


ic exchange mechanism." Products of imagination are 
camouflaged as exhibitionism, as is visible in the sequence of events in 
creative writing, which begins with the imagined idea (a derivative of 
peeping), and proceeds to the working out of a plot and finally to writing 
it down, thus exhibiting before the reader. That inner defense exchange 
presupposes that the Superego has given its blessing to the process, or at 
least has been hoodwinked into giving consent. If the defensive exchange 
cannot be accomplished, Specific types of writer's block develop. Depend- 
Ing on individual unsolved conflicts originating in early childhood, either 
the voyeuristic or exhibitionistic element is affected. The writer may find 
at impossible to think up a plot (voyeurism), or to work it out on paper 
(exhibitionism), Modifications are: overemphasis on details, inability to 

find the right expression,” proceeding to horror at the prospect of even 


; in The Basic Neurosis not less than twenty-seven 
are enumerated. All have i 


jection level; what d 
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blocked writers, either previously observable difficulties increase (alcohol- 
ism, homosexuality) or personality difficulties subsumed as "injustice col- 
lecting" sap the whole cathexis. 

The four tributaries to writer's block produce the grand block. To be 
distinguished from the latter is the abortive block, which lasts only a few 
weeks and disappears without any treatment. That type is mainly a short- 
lived depression and inhibition, with the identical ingredients mentioned 
above, although in quantitatively minor amounts. “Punishment is one of 
Nature’s natural therapies.” The depression and despair accompanying 
the “abortive block” consume the guilt. On the other hand, a series of 
“abortive blocks” may represent but precursors of the “grand block.” Of 
interest is the fact that pulp writers and writers for the "slick" magazines 
are less subject to the “grand block” than "literary" writers. The reason is 
simple: whether admitted or not, the “writer with the commercial formula” 
considers his work in some way—degrading. Hence he uses psychic maso- 
chism in dosi refracta. 

In general, it can be said 
“conscience money,” expressed by typica 


that the writer is a slave to his payments of 
1 masochistic moods. 


The book also attempts to clarify the confusion surrounding this ques- 
tion: does the creative writer create out of “normality” or out of “neurosis”? 
Since creative writing constitutes a sublimation, the end result—the work 
of art—is obviously attributable to “health.” What is overlooked is the fact 
that the writer’s sublimation is differentiated from any other sublimation 
by three sets of clinically observable phenomena: 

First, by its temporary and probationary character: whereas in any 
field other than that of the creative artist, successful sublimation, once 
established, guarantees relative contentment, stability and absence of fear 
of collapse in that specific sector of the personality, the creative writer is 
haunted by the fear (and even terror) of “drying up.” ; 

Second, the painful and depressive struggle which precedes periods of 
productivity—and which continues even in the process of creation itself, 
although it is counteracted at that stage by megalomaniacal self-elevation 
—is absent in other forms of successful sublimation. 

Third, lasting and successful sublimation, and emotional health, are 
frequently identified analytically; in the case of creative writers the artistic 
sublimation is an isolated island, entirely surrounded by neuroticism 1n 


private life. 

If the depth of the writer's regression is 
able thing about him is not his difficulties, 
of sublimation at all, even if it is temporary, 
probational character of the creative writer's sublimation also explains 
why his professional “self-curative alibi sickness" does not prevent severe 


taken into account, the remark- 
but the fact that he is capable 
and “on probation.” The 
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neuroticism in his private life. It is here that his masochistic und Re: 
lecting" sets in. In short, the tenuous foothold achieved in the cre; 
sector holds up poorly in other departments of his life. : Ni P 
The whole problem of sublimation is not fully clarified in the analy i 
literature. This book adduces previous investigations by the author on su : 
limation in which these conclusions were reached: The first and dr 
layer represents the result of an inner conflict and is itself nota a 
wish. The second layer amounts to a veto of conscience against the si uu 
of the original conflict. The third layer corresponds to a defense, ins o A 
under pressure of this superego reproach. The fourth layer is E 2 : p 
€go reproach, which once more vetoes and rejects the defense. Ne 
layer is a compromise, Only that compromise—the fifth layeri E 
mated. What is sublimated is neither an id wish, nor the defense aga 
the id wish, but the defense against the defense against a conflict Wwe 
historically in an id wish. Sublimation is therefore not the "child" but 
modified “grandchild” of the original conflict. ‘ NS 
The driving power behind sublimation is the tenacity of the orig, 
conflict and its modifications. The energy to achieve the aim, E 
stems from the aggression of the individual, and his intense narcissism a 
childlike megalomania. Sublimation contains elements of spiteful ie K 
irony, and hypocrisy directed against the superego. Basically, chil l d 
megalomania is triumphant in every successful sublimation. The pn ' 
point in sublimation is the use of aggression directed intrapsychica E 
against the torturing inner conscience. In its final effects, the superega ` 
outwitted by means of sublimation. The power to achieve that end is m 
from the arsenal of aggression. True enough, what is finally achieved in 
outwitting of the superego is not the rescue of even remnants of the Wee 
drive, but only (as previously stated) the defense against the defense agains 
a conflict originating historically in an id wish, È 
To achieve success against the monster of inner conscience, force T 
needed. That force is provided by the inner aggression of the individual. 
Stated in simplified form, the inner aggression of a specific person can ‘be 
concentrated either in the unconscious ego or in the superego. In relative 
normality the former set of facts is observable, in neurosis the latter. Hence 
neurotics have poorly developed or shaky sublimations. à 
A comparison between sublimation and neurotic symptom clarifies the 
difference, The neurotic symptom too, in the author's opinion, has a five- 
layer Structure, though the results are different. In sublimation, the ego 


triumphs over the “perego; in neurosis, the superego's “big stick” pounds 
the ego. j 
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basically by a redistribution of forces in the unconscious: more power is 
given to the ego. Hence, after successful analysis, sublimations increase. 


The question of whether the artist "operates" on the basis of a con- 
genital X called talent, or whether that mysterious factor can be reduced 
to psychological terms has been a subject of much debate. Analytically, 
Freud is constantly quoted in favor of the biological theory. In the author's 
opinion, it is possible to define the biological and psychological X produc- 
ing the phenomenon "the writer." Biologically, it consists of a quantitative 
increase of oral tendencies, including a derivation of orality—voyeurism. 
'These two biological facts do not per se make a writer. In addition there 
is a specific psychological elaboration: the defensive “unification” tendency, 
denying infantile fancied disappointment, experienced at the hands of the 
preoedipal mother, by autarchically setting up the “mother-child shop” in 
oneself and unconsciously claiming that no disappointment could have 
been experienced since “Mother does not even exist.” That strange uncon- 
scious defense is encountered exclusively in the artistically creative person 
who acts a “magic gesture” on himself and out of himself. 

“Talent” reduces itself to a palpable biopsychological entity. The 
difference in talent in writers can also be formulated: it corresponds to the 
amount of compromise the unconscious ego can wrest from the inner con- 
science. That amount can be analytically increased—at least in some cases. 

“Wresting the maximum from the superego”—meaning ability to es- 
tablish a defense against the subjugation tendencies of the torturer—also 
accounts for the fear, encountered in every artist, that he may “dry up.” 
The “fluid” phrase directly denotes the identification of the “flowing” of 
talent with the lactitional precursor—words and milk are unconsciously 
identified. 

The artist’s main conflict centers about his psychic masochism acting 
as a constant “magnet.” To avoid the latter, the defense—the creation of 
the “work of art"—is instituted. The artist's fear of unproductivity denotes 
fear of being submerged in the maelstrom without any longer being able 
to rescue himself by means of his only denial. 

A comparison with genital sexuality is made, Every man, if he is hon- 
est, must admit to a certain number of sexual failures, but normally a 
degree of assurance prevails. It is only the neurotic who is afraid that he 
will fail; the normal man does not spend time worrying about his next 
sexual encounter anticipating (as does the neurotic) another fiasco. In re- 
lation to his art, the creative artist's attitude may be compared, in this one 


respect, to that of the neurotic in relation to sex. He feels a constant in- 


security regarding his next book, picture, or piece of sculpture, fearing that - 


it will never come to completion—or, in short, that he will "dry up." 
Thus it may be seen that genital sexuality in relatively nonneurotic 
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people rests on firmer ground than does the artist's defensive effort. Fear 
of unproductivity reduces itself to the masochistically tinged expectation 
that the defensive hoax will be recognized and rejected—by the Franken- 
stein of conscience. 


The writer's overestimation of stylistic and verbal artistry is an im- 
portant by-product in the “battle of the conscience.” Infinite care in finding 
the "right" word and a constant feeling of guilt because he has not suc- 
ceeded in “perfectly” expressing the inexpressible are, to paraphrase Mo- 
hammed, his companion of the left hand, while infinite pride and boasting 
about precisely these achievements are the companion of his right hand. 
Why this overestimation of “style” and this anxiety about words? A mecha- 
nism of shifted guilt is at work: guilt pertaining to the defense of the re- 
pressed problem is shifted to the expression of the defense. Freud is quoted 
as describing in another connection what he called “shift to the small and 
smallest”; mutatis mutandis, this book declares, the same applies to the 
writer. 

"Writer's block” frequently sets in slowly, even insidiously. These 
precursors have clinical importance: There exists an interesting inter- 
mediary phase observable in many writers between the threatening produc- 
tive sterility and the last attempts to maintain productivity. This phase 
may be called “defensive trash.” The moment the writer starts to produce 
that brand of trash, the breakdown of his productivity is imminent. That 
pseudo defense works this way: The intermediary phase to be described is 
characterized by the fact that a writer who has previously produced psycho- 
logically correct work starts to make his dramatis personae act incorrectly 
from the standpoint of unconscious motivations. 

“Defensive trash” is the name given in the book to this falsification of 
psychic phenomena by a writer to prove his point in the “battle of con- 
science.” The writer must be able to prove his point by a means which is 
psychologically correct—otherwise he is not a writer any more. The transi- 
tion from correct to incorrect psychologic content is the danger signal of 
approaching sterility. Objective psychological truth must coincide with the 
subjective specific defense which the writer needs in his individual ‘‘battle 


of the conscience.” If the two go “separate ways,” the writer is a failure 
and writes, out of necessity, “defensive trash.” 


The prerequisite of coincidence between ob 
tors in the writer’s work might be called “ 
pensated for by an advantage: if the su 
_ coincides with the “general trend” 

-.. “best seller" at hand. 


Besides this "danger ahead” sign, there are a series of “pointers” an- 
nouncing threatening collapse of productivity. The subjective feeling, 


jective and subjective fac- 
unjust." That “injustice” is com- 
bjective inner defense of the writer 
of the public, the writer may have a 


~~ 
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strangely enough, is no indication: every writer is subjectively haunted by 
the fear of unproductivity. This seems to be one of his tributes to conscience 
dues. 

Productivity may already be impeded though the writer still writes: 
(a) The chapters of his novel become shorter and shorter. In one case a 
chapter in a published book consisted of twenty-five lines! In still another, 
the book gave the impression of an outline submitted to the publisher as 
such and published without change. (b) General psychological insecurity 
concerning characters, leading to such questions as: "How do you think a 
man would react when. . . ?” or to looking up psychiatric-psychoanalytical 
literature and copying case histories. (c) Peculiar tenseness in style. One 
patient's book was readable only with painful difficulties. The author did 
not give the reader even a second for a breathing spell. The inner haste 
showed up in the style of writing, which had also the unconscious purpose 
of antagonizing the reader. (d) Lack of psychological motivation, taking 
anticipated reactions for granted on the basis of “common sense." (e) 
Listening to suggestions that begin with: "You ought to write about 
... .” The real writer is impervious to this type of suggestion; he writes 
what his unconscious forces him to write. The hack writer, on the other 
hand, bases his entire output on such suggestions. If a writer who previously 
has done good and original work starts to be influenced by suggestions as to 
what and how to write, it does not mean that he has changed into a hack; 
this phenomenon is a precursor of writing block. 

Psychologically a writer is a person who unconsciously tries to solve 
his inner problems via the sublimatory medium of writing. It is immaterial, 
for psychological evaluation, whether he is a “good” or “bad” writer, 
whether he is successful—in the worldly sense—or has nothing to show for 
his pains but a collection of rejection slips. Contrary to the popular idea, 
everyone who feels impelled to write, is, by the terms of the definition, 
psychologically a writer. 

A person treated psychoanalytically for writing block may prove, after 
his block is removed, a poor writer and better suited to some other occu- 
pation. However, the function of the psychoanalyst is not that of a critic. 
Whether or not the blocked writer is capable of being a successful writer 
is a matter outside the analyst's competence to decide. Writing block is 
not a misfortune reserved for poor writers; it is a blight that strikes gifted 
and ungifted alike. 

It is reported by the author that the chances for “unblocking” a 
blocked writer are highly favorable: in fact—to the author's amazement— — . 
nearly 100 per cent. Despite the deep regression of this type of patient, — 
experience has shown that in no other case of oral regression can success D. 
be so assured— provided he is exposed for a sufficient length of time to the - an 
Principles of the “mechanism of orality," pseudo aggression, exchange- ^ 
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ability of voyeurism-exhibitionism, etc. Analysis can make the blocked: 
writer write—it cannot make him a "genius." It can, however, definitely 
make him à better writer by giving his ego power to wrest more from his , 
cruel superego. 

Whence does the misconception “analysis endangers artistic produc- 
tivity” arise? From the idea of sacrifice and guilt—the belief that a life of 
relative normality combined with creative productivity is too much to hope 
for. True, the typical artistically productive person is deeply unhappy—a 
fact which has been observed often enough to give rise to an apparent 
truism: that artistry and unhappiness are synonymous. But it is true only _ 
of the untreated neurotic, who can wrest no more from his conscience than 
brief periods of productivity to be paid for with long stretches of personal 
unhappiness. The compromise with the Frankenstein can be improved— 
relative contentment and literary productivity are, in analyzed writers, far 
from being mutually exclusive. Still, the misconception persists, and many 
artistically creative people believe, with Auden, that writers should be “as 
neurotic as they can endure.” This idea is merely another unconscious 
projection of the writer's inner fear: that the "bad" mother will rob him | 
of his defenses and pleasures. 

Regarding psychoanalytic treatment, there are two possibilities. One —— 
is that the analyst is familiar with the oral-masochistic substructure of the 
writer, in which case the patient will be unblocked. The other is that if 
the analyst is not acquainted with the theory and technique, he will then 
treat the patient as an oedipal-hysterical case. If this happens, the writer 
patient will not be damaged; neither will he be changed, for the writing 
block will persist. 

There are two exceptions to this rule. One is that in unusual cases even 
a wrong and dynamically ineffective interpretation will result in the writ- 
er’s becoming temporarily unblocked. In these cases the writer projects 
upon the analyst in the transference-repetition his own omnipotence, er- 
roneously assuming that the analyst’s “X-ray eyes” will penetrate to his 
deeper, repressed conflicts. Frightened of that (imagined) possibility, the 
writer then tentatively sacrifices his symptoms in order to keep his neurosis. 
The second exception to the rule is that of the still productive writer who 
enters analysis because of personality difficulties. Here the writer projects 
upon the analyst his intrapsychic image of the “bad, devouring mother.” 

There are a few additional dangers. When the analyst adheres to the 
theory that talent is a congenital factor and mistakes oral regression for 

. hysterical neurosis, he analyzes the patient on an oedipal level only, and 
dismisses him with the comment, “You will, or will not, write—one day.” — 
. In this fashion many analysts pass tacit judgment on the degree of talent - a 
. of their writer patients. In like manner, embryonic and unpublished 
creative talent is dissuaded from attempting a literary career; the analys 
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bases his assumption of authority in such cases on the false premise that 
the patient's personality does not conform to his "picture of a writer." 

All artistically creative people are orally-masochistically regressed, un- 
consciously using a series of mechanisms which are characteristic for them, 
and for them exclusively. There is also the fact that for the majority of 
colleagues the term "oral regression" means “I want to get," whereas in the 
author's opinion this formulation confuses historic-genetic development 
with clinical facts, the latter indicating that the contents of oral regression 
are "I want to be refused." (The author has elaborated on this topic at 
length in his book The Basic Neurosis.) 

Further chapters deal with the vicious circle of misrepresentation of 
life in literature. The reader of literature is shortchanged four times. Ob- 
h because of some highly personal and un- 
reliable “filtration” processes. First, the writer is not an objective observer 
of reality. He uses reality factors only in so far as they fit into his own 


defensive pattern. His inner business requires—for purposes of inner sur- 
vival—the furnishing of an alibi to be presented to his inner conscience. 
by hook or by crook. 


The latter is unconsciously done, 

Second, the editor, is not an objective evaluator of reality, either. 
Being mostly an inhibited and frustrated writer himself, called upon to 
judge the products of less inhibited competitors, he prefers trash, simply 
because trash offers a convenient inner alibi for his own incapacity. “True, 
the other fellow writes, but he produces only trash.” To this should be . 
added the personal danger of recommending to the publisher a writer £ 
traveling the unbeaten path (a few financially unrewarding recommenda- ; 
tions can cost the editor his position). The result is that the typical editor 
mostly agrees with Ibsen’s conservative in The Enemy of the People, who £ 
claimed that the public does not require any new ideas, being best se 
with the old-fashioned ones which it already has. 

Third, the publisher is but a gambler who speculates on the reader's 
market, instead of the Stock Exchange. He, too, prefers trash: "It sells 
better." And nobody can claim that trash depicts reality as it is. The "re- 
ality” of the publisher is the lowest common denominator of his distorted 
fantasy of what a reader really is. 

Fourth, the literary critic is the least reliable of all. Usually the critic, 


not unlike the editor, is himself an inhibited writer unconsciously filled 
with anger against the productive writer. His anger is generally camou- 
flaged by very high "literary standards”—which standards, by the way, 
change with every critic. It is no secret that the less productive the critic — 
is as a writer, the more devastating are his reviews. The result is a—fre- — 


quently malicious—amateur cloaked in omniscience. | 
The highly misleading product of this quadrangular filtration Lae e Ms 
e. z 


is submitted to the fifth judge—the poor reader. He is, so to speak, 


jectivity in literature is a myt 
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fifth dupe in falsification of reality, an innocent accessory. This fact is 
accounted for by the traditional respect for the printed word, reverence for. 
the professional critic’s dictum, and finally the reader’s own rather naive - 
wish for imported emotions, to be enjoyed via identification. The triad 
works in this way: Respect for the printed word is based on schoolbooks, - 
handed down by authorities in nursery and classroom. Burdened with fears” 
resulting from authoritative print and critic, the reader is reluctant to beon — 


his own. What he really wants is to import emotions which correspond to 
his own inner defenses. 


The book contains a great deal of clinical and literary material which — 
cannot be summarized in a few words. E.g., chapters on human dignity in - 
literature, the writer’s relation to society, specific analysis of specific works — 
of art, etc. The chapter on plagiarism, in particular, sheds light on the 
problem of orality. After enumerating (with examples) twenty-four forms .— 
of plagiarism, the book reaches this conclusion on plagiarism: The decisive — 
fact is that every writer is a plagiarist as far as his unconscious tendencies .' 
are concerned. Characteristically, to "get something" represents for the .— 
writer one of his defense mechanisms, especially so because the aggressive .— 

. tendency expressed in taking away (or stealing) ideas works for him as Lor. 
pseudoaggressive appeaser of his dynamically decisive inner reproach that, i 
he wants masochistically to be refused. Consequently, to ward off his basic — 
difficulty—the wish to be masochistically refused—the writer more or less 
unscrupulously takes, in exchange, even foreign mental property. The - 

. Writer's megalomania leads toward autarchy, the desire to be independent, 

J even of the ideas of others. The resultant of these two forces—the wish to 
get, as a defense, and the wish to be autarchic, also a defense (though each 
is on a different level)—determines the amount of actual plagiarism ina — 
specific writer. 

Interestingly enough, the typical compromise consists in "modifying" 
ideas. This "change" or "modification" consists of varying other people's 
ideas. With astonishing monotony, different writers repeat that there are 
no new ideas under the sun, that everything is old, that the greatest writers 
have been using without scruples the ideas of other writers—in short, that 
"modifications" of other people's ideas are exactly the stuff "originality" 
is made of. Making all necessary allowances for the restrictions governing 
every original idea, one must Say that the means by which some writers 
arrive at their “new angles" and “different twists” are suspicious. True, 
even an original writer can have an idea which seems new to him, only to 
find out to his later dismay that someone else has forestalled him. But under 

, normal conditions the peculiar "pleasure of creation” is achieved. A certain _ 
impatience is unavoidable when confronted with people who try to figure 
out a literary “solution” exclusively or too exclusively by conscious means. 
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Perhaps an institute for the prevention of involuntary plagiarisms should 
be created, where by paying a certain fee the ancestors of a “new idea" could 
be ascertained. "ae. 

Other experiences have led the author to the belief that analyzing 
writers means, as far as they are concerned, collaborating with them. The 
more intelligent among them don't ask the analyst for ideas directly; they 
just present a “psychologic” problem which confronts them in their work 
and ask for an interpretation of their specific difficulty. In this circuitous 
way they extract ideas. This typical intellectual parasitism has the purpose, 
not so much of extracting ideas, but basically of repeating the old play of 
pushing the mother into the situation of refusal. If the analyst replies that 
it is not his business to collaborate on the patient's play or novel and tries 
to analyze the patient's request, the patient feels unjustly treated. If, how- 


ever, the analyst “volunteers” an idea under pressure, the patient tries to . 


prove that the idea is worthless, “modifies” it, and unscrupulously presents 
it on the next occasion as his own. 


This book refutes the naiveté of the frequently voiced objection, “ev- 
erybody has heard the banality that all writers are deeply nc 
There is nothing unusual about the fact that a person has psychic maso- 
chistic trends—he shares this fate with two billion people populating this 
globe. It is the specific technique of elaborating on it—the unification 
tendency as defense, and the “voyeuristic exhibitionistic exchange mecha- 
nism," which constitute the phenomenon, "the writer." 

Edmund Bergler, M.D. 


CHILDHOOD AND SOCIETY 
by 
ERIK H. ERIKSON (52) 


While anchored in the practice of psychoanalysis, this book delineates 
an area of reflection and research which is the joint domain of psycho- 
analysis (particularly ego psychology) and of cultural anthropology. The 
book's main chapters are based on the extensive description and configura- 
tional analysis of "specimen situations" from psychoanalytic practice and 
research: the range of observation reaches from clinical work with young 
children and with veterans of war, to field observations on American In- 


dians and to the analysis of the familial imagery of modern nations. In each i 


case the “specimen” is used to demonstrate the psychoanalytic method of 
elucidating disturbances in ego development and then to apply clinical 
insight to the study of the ego's relation to social organization. The author 
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makes it clear that in this book representative description and reflection . 
carries much of his argument. Nevertheless, we shall abstract here theories 
approached and advanced. |” Am A $ i 

Part One (Childhood and the Modalities of Social Life) consists of two . 
chapters. Chapter I (Relevance and Relativity in the Case History) begins 
with the clinical account of two human crises: one in a little boy who ` 
suddenly developed convulsions; one in à Marine who. broke down in 
combat. In each case the author demonstrates that our scientific tradition 
forces us to circumscribe the "cause" of a human crisis by "triple bookkeep- 
ing," which treats somatic tension, individual anxiety, and group tension 
as separate areas, and, at best, crosschecks them, to indicate in turn how’ 
the pathogenic importance of an item in one of these areas is related to 
the items in the other two areas: each seems to gain pathogenic relevance 
as it adds specific relevance to the others. The main purpose:of this first 
chapter is to restate what can be learned from clinical work about the 
somatic process, the ego process, and the societal process, and lay the 
groundwork for the elucidation of these processes’as inseparable aspects of 
human existence and, therefore, of any specimen of human behavior, 

i In the second chapter the author restates Freud's and Abraham's 
"timetable of libido development," the biological basis of psychoanalytic 
theory, from the point of view of social relativity. Man's “inborn instincts" 
are drive-fragments to be assembled, to be given meaning and to be or- 
ganized during his prolonged childhood by family training and by school- 
ing. Whatever reaction patterns seem to be given “biologically” and what- 
ever schedule is predetermined developmentally must be considered to be 
a series of potentialities for changing patterns of interpersonal regulation. 
‘From examples of infantile symptoms, habits, and play items the author 
then leads the reader to the final form of his chart of pregenitality. The 
charts are used to show the differentiation during pregenitality not only of 
psychosexual stages and body zones (oral-respiratory-sensory; anal-urethral- 
muscular; locomotor-genital) but also of organ-modes (incorporation, re- 
tention, elimination, intrusion and inclusion). Each organ-mode dominates 
its model-zone during the corresponding stage (i.e., incorporation, oral 
zone, oral stage); but they are all present in subsidiary ways in all zones at 
all stages, and can be brought into untimely and unfunctional dominance 
by provocation. Normally, the organ-modes are seen as basic patterns of 
approach (prehostile forms of aggression) in quest of mutuality with the 
human environment. They are related, on the one hand to the dominant 
trends in the child's maturation, and, on the other to the basic social mo- 
dalities transmitted through child training, the “basic interpersonal gram- . 
ot. of getting (in the sense of receiving), taking, holding, letting, and: 
making” (in the sense of taking possession of). The human child during its 
long childhood learns (through the kind of mutuality offered or refused to 
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his body zones.and their modes of approach) to exist in physical space and 

‘time as hé learns to be an organism in the space-time of his culture's world 
image. Long childhood, one of the basic facts of human life, leaves lifelong 
anxiety in man; at the same time, it permits the development of man's 
virtuosity, specialization, and individuality. Psychoanalysis must study the 
precatious equilibrium between the intra-individual and interpersonal 
economy of human existence in which alone the child's growing equip- 
ment can find satisfaction and utilization even as it meets limitation and 
exploitation. 

Part. Two (Childhood in Two American Indian Tribes) illustrates 
some of the inner logic as well as the historical hazards of child training 
systems. The chapters "Hunters Across the Prairie" and “Fishermen Along 
a Salmon River" deal with the Sioux and the Yurok Indians. The author 
first gives an impressionistic account of his visits, with the anthropologists 
Mekeel and Kroeber, to Indian reservations in South Dakota and Califor- 
nia. A short historical survey relates how the Sioux were abruptly deprived 
of the vast and fast*moving buffalo herds which not only had become their 
primary prey but also the center of their technological, social, and spiritual 
institutions. The chapter reviews historical attempts to replace what was 
left of the Indians’ values of generosity and fortitude with a living sense of 
Western standards of property, ambition, and industry. At the time of the 
investigation, “the Indian problem seem 
tween the:majestic turn of the wet and dry cycles, the divine wastefulness 
of the democratic process, and the cheerful ruthlessness of the free enter- 
prise system." He then turns to the specific problem, namely, the reflection 
of such historical disaster in the condition of the tribe's children of today, 
and to a reconstruction of the child training system of the past. By means 
of a discussion of official and unofficial complaints brought forth by the 
members of an interracial seminar, it is shown that the inner logic ofa. 
nomadic conscience still pervaded early child training. Later conflict with. 
white values did not result in neurotic tension, as we know it, but in such 
symptoms of cultural pathology, as alcoholic delinquency, mild thievery, 
and especially in a general apat 
against any further and more 


conscience. The average Indian child did not seem to have what we call a 


“bad conscience" when in passive defiance of the white teacher, he retreated 
into himself; nor was he met by unsympathetic relatives when he chose to 
become truant. Only in a few “white man’s Indians,” did the author find 


symptoms of neuroses well known to us. ; 
In the second part of Erikson's account of the Sioux Indians, such 


aspects of their ancient child training system as could be reconstructed 
under the circumstances are divided according to the main social modali- 
ties previously discussed: a) getting and taking, b) holding on and letting 
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ed to be caught somewhere be- | 


hy and an intangible passive resistance . 
final impact of white standards on the Indian. 
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go, c) "making" and making. Sioux child training seems to have formed a 
firm basis for a system of aggressive nomadic centrifugality by first estab- _ 
lishing a lasting center of trust through long and lenient nursing, and then 
by provoking and channelizing infantile rage into an adult ferocity which — 
was directed against prey and enemy. Given boundless trust, and gradually 
learning (through the i impact of shaming rather than through that of inner 
inhibition) to treat his mother with reticence and extreme respect, the boy 
learned from other males to direct all sense of frustration and rage into . 
the chase after game, enemy, and loose women. He tortured himself in — 
search for spiritual power. 'The Sioux girl, however, was trained to be a 

hunter's helper and a future hunter's mother. In describing the checks and 

balances of such a system the author concludes that a primitive social system. 

consists of a mutual assimilation of somatic, mental, and social patterns 

which modify and amplify one another in order to make the cultural design 
for living economical and effective. Only the promise of such an equilib- 
rium can, for a human child, provide a sense of being “at home in this 

world." 

Naturally the rewards of one educational system mean little to mem- 
bers of another system, while the costs are only too obvious to them. The 
Indian conscience, preoccupied with the necessity of avoiding embarrassing 
situations within a system of clearly defined honors and shames, provides 
little orientation in conflicts which depend for their solution on the inner 
direction by a sense of guilt. Child training, it is concluded, remains the 
sensitive instrument of one cultural synthesis until a new one proves con- 
vincing and inescapable. In the meantime, the Indian problem joins that 
of other colored and ethnic minorities, whose children, often after decep- 
tively stable childhoods temporarily protected by economic and cultural 
apathy, later face the inexorable standardization of American adolescence 
and the class restrictions of our economic and social order. 

` For "comparison and counterpoint," Erikson then turns to the Yurok, 
a tribe of fishermen and acorn gatherers on the Pacific Coast. He offers a 
configurational analysis of the way in which geographic existence (here 
restricted to a narrow river valley and its outlet into the Pacific), principal 
prey (salmon with its mysterious life cycle), cardinal values ("clean liv- 
ing") and magic techniques all are related to the way in which the 
child's body is treated, trained, and connotated. Unlike the Sioux, who 
suddenly lost the focus of his economic and spiritual life with the disap- 
pearance of the buffalo, the Yurok still “sees and catches, eats and talks 
salmon." 'There was much in the centripetal A B C of Yurok life that did 
not have to be relearned when the whites came. Relevant items are solid 
Írame houses, the manufacture and export of dugouts, agricultural prac- 
tices, and above all, a deep and ritualistic concern with property, with 
(shell) money, and with ancient valuables. 


p 
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Of special interest to the clinical reader is an account of “Yurok 
Child Psychiatry,’ which describes a famous shaman's techniques and of- 
fers a rationale for her therapeutic (and financial) success. ~ 1 

The child training of the Yurok was characterized by a relatively early 
weaning (called “forgetting the mother") and a general encouragement to 
creep early, to stand on one's own feet, and in the case of the boy, to join 
the men in their club house as early as possible. A connection is inferred 
between this early weaning and the Yurok's ability (and, indeed, obliga- 
tion) to cry while praying to the food-sending powers beyond the visible 
world. Oral desires thus preserved, are further channelized by the demand 
of Strict adherence to certain eating habits and of concomitant mental 
concentration on money and salmon. While there is no specific emphasis 
on feces or on»the anal zone, a general avoidance of all contaminations 
caused by the contact of “antagonistic” fluids and foods (such as urine and 
river water, salmon meat and deer blood) is to be learned by care in 
incorporation and excretion. The Yurok’s genital attitudes are precon- 
ditioned by experiences which teach him to subordinate instinctual drives 
to economic considerations. The girl knows that virtue will gain her a 
husband who can pay well, and that the subsequent status of generations 
will depend on this condition; while the boy must accumulate enough 
wealth to buy a worth-while wife and to pay for her in full, for all deviant 
behavior in subsequent generations is explained as resulting from the an- 
cestor's failure to do so. Outside of its exchange value, sex is viewed with 
leniency. 

Erikson then discusses the matter of culture pattern, neurosis, and 
character. The Yurok's behavior which alternately reminds us of psychot- 
ics, phobics, and compulsives among ourselves, is neither a set of “traits” 
nor one of symptoms. His tearful prayers do not interfere with his efficiency 
in meeting technological demands of the segment of nature which he, at 
the same time, tried to influence by magic. Institutionalized magic neither 
spreads beyond its defined area nor makes impossible the development to 
full adaptive potency of a seemingly contradictory “trait.” The really suc- 
cessful Yurok probably was capable of crying most heartbreakingly and 
haggling most effectively in some situations and yet of being full of restraint 
and fortitude in others: his ego was strong enough to synthesize orality and 


“sense.” In comparison, 
patients are the victims of overdev 
defenses, which have lost a workab 


and psychoses are abortive attempts at m r 
through the establishment of private ceremonies and private world images. 


If we know the traditional behavior required for successful participation 
in a given culture, we stand only at the beginning of the inquiry into the 
“character” of individuals. Each system, in its own way, tends to make 


eloped organ-modes and of individual 
Je relation to a social system. Neuroses 
aking frustrations meaningful 


extreme oral and anal types whom we observe as 5 
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similar people out of all its members, but each in a specific way also per- 
mits exempti ms and deductions from the demands with which it thus taxes- 
theindividuality of the individüal ego. 

" ‘In summary, Erikson states that a cultural system accounts for infancy - 
and childhood in three ways: it gives specific meanings to early bodily and - 
interpersonal experience in order to create the right combination and ratio 
of organ-mode emphases and of social modalities; it systematically channel- y 
izes throughout the intricate pattern of its daily life the energies thus pro- — 
voked and deflected; and it gives specific catharsis as well as.consistent 
supernatural and moral meaning to the infantile anxieties which it has 
exploited by provocation and frustration. In order to create human beings 
who will function effectively as the bulk of the people, as energetic leaders, 
or as useful deviants, even the most "savage" culture strives for what we 
vaguely call a "strong ego"—an individual core firm and flexible enough | 
to reconcile the necessary contradictions in human organization, to inte- ; 
grate individuality, and above all to emerge from a long and unavoidably“ 
fearful infancy with a capacity for some faith, and with a promise of a sense 
of identity. 

Having introduced the concepts of group identity and of ego identity 
(which he finds more useful than those of individual and collective “char- 
acter structures") the author approaches their definition from a new angle. 
He introduces Part Three (The Growth of the Ego) with a discussion of 
infantile play, the “royal road" to the study of the child's ego. He uses the — 
description of play episodes to show the continuous process, of what Freud 

s 
| 


E 


called “a change of mood from a vague anxious depression through a cer- 
tain in-between stage to heightened well-being and back," in order then to 
concentrate on the much neglected "in-between state," a relative libidinal- 
social equilibrium. The absence of such equilibrium in a child of the kind 
now commonly diagnosed as "infantile schizophrenia" is clinically illus- 
trated with an account of her relationship to her hands, which she early 
repudiated as if they belonged to a hostile outer world. She then (under 
the exclusive care of her understanding mother) learned to use them for 
musical reproduction far beyond the average aptitudes of her age, only to 
"exclude" them again, during a period of severe superego pressure. Erikson 
refers to some of the cardinal problems in the treatment of such children 
who do not feel adequately screened against inner and outer shocks, and 
who experience their own organs of contact and communication (eyes, ears, 
touch, speech) as intruders into a body ego which has withdrawn “under 
the skin." It is not that they fail to learn, to remember, and even to excel; 
it is that their defective ego cannot balance impulsiveness and compul- a 
siveness. p 
In the chapter “Toys and Reasons" Erikson turns to the way in which 
the healthy infantile ego uses play for self-cure. He reports Ben Rogers — — 
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play as described by Mark Twain in Tom Sawyer; the small boy's game 
reported by Freud in Beyond the Pleasure Principle; and@ rather exten- 
sive clinical example of "play disruption" and of "play triumph" from 
his own practice. He concludes with thestheory that the child's play is the 
infantile form of the human ability to master experience by creating model 
situations for experiment and planning. In the laboratory, on the stage, 
and on the drawing board, the adult likewise redeems his failures and anti- 
cipates the future from the point of view of a corrected and shared past. 
“The child's toys and the old man's reasons are the fruits of the two sea- 
sons" (William;Blake). 

Having gained access to the workings of the ego, Erikson returns to 
the concept of ego identity as an inner "sense" of being an independent 
and yet interdependent agent. Under favorable circumstances children 
have the nucleus of a separate identity early in life; its final integration 
accrues at the end of adolescence, from the experiences of relative social 
equilibrium after each of the earlier developmental crises. The "sense 
of identity" reaffirms what one is, between the superego's and the ego ideal's 
reminders of what one ought to be or cannot hope to be. Ego identity can 
be studied introspectively as’a quality of experience, a sense of sameness 
and continuity in the individual's conception of what he is in relation to 
what others perceive him to be. It is also reflected in the individual's life 
history, as the objective evidence of an energy-releasing synthesis of the 
ego's defensive methods and the demands and potentialities of his total 
situation. Such sense of identity is not the sum of the childhood identifica- 
tions but is their integration into an individual Gestalt. This is difficult 
to learn from neurotic patients, except in moments of striking crystalliza- 
tion in the therapeutic process, because their egos have fallen prey to de- 
fensive, and self-destructive overidentifications with parental images. Every 
positive identity has its negative counterpart (based on an "ego evil" as it 
were) a composite of all that one must avoid becoming. If positive identity 
formation is blocked at crucial times, the negative one becomes compelling, 
and self-esteem is perversely restored in being “the bad one,” or “the crazy 
one.” The alternative of the sense of identity, namely, the sense of role dif- 
fusion, can lead to murderous rage in individuals as well as in groups, and 
may expend itself in suicidal or homicidal explosions, or find a focus in 
defined hates. j j 

The author then gives ego identity its proper place within “Eight 
Stages of Man” (Chapter VI), i.e., by enumerating and defining similar 
criteria which, at the end of the critical childhood stages indicate the ego's 
relative success in synthesizing the timetable of the organism and relevant 
aspects of social life. At the completion of the oral stages, it is the sense of 
Basic Trust which must outbalance the sense of Basic Mistrust. At the end 
of the anal-muscular stage, the sense of Autonomy must win over the sense 
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of Shame and Doubt, at the end of the phallic-locomotor stages, the sense of 
Initiative over that of Guilt. During latency, a sense of Industry must 
overcome that of Inferiority; and at the conclusion of adolescence, the 
sense of Identity, that of Role Diffusion. Beyond these stages, which con- 
summate childhood and youth, the author postulates three adult stages; 
the sense of Intimacy versus that of Isolation; the sense of Generativity 
(genes, generate, generation) versus that of Stagnation; and, finally, the 
sense of Ego Integrity which, at the end of the life cycle must outbalance 
the sense of Despair and Disgust. It must be emphasized that in the author's 
scheme, a sense of Identity is but a precondition for the more adult stages; 

~ while individual genitality, as consummated in mature intimacy, must 
carry over into “generative” attitudes which will contribute to psychosexual 
equilibrium in the coming generation. 

The author considers these concepts! promising as intervening con- 
cepts between the metapsychological theory of psychic structure and de- 
velopment on the one hand, and the ego-psychological approach to human 
institutions on the other. In any given society, then, a mutual amplification 
and exploitation tends to develop between the fate of the first nuclear con- 
flict (Basic Trust vs. Basic Mistrust) and the religious order which reinforces 
trust in the form of a faith, and focuses mistrust in a defined evil. Corre- 
spondingly, the author suggests that the Autonomy conflict in a society’s 
children reflects and is reflected in that society’s principles of justice as 
expressed in “law and order.” The problem of initiative, in turn, has a 
similar circular relation to the rules of success in the economic order, the 
problem of industry to the fundamentals of technology, the problem of 
Identity to the roles offered in the ideologic scheme, the problem of In- 
timacy to the network of relationship patterns, the problem of Generativity 
to the continuity of tradition, and the problem of Integrity, finally, to a 
society's distilled wisdom. In thus reflecting and reinforcing the basic 
values of the ego, society creates the conditions under which human growth 
is possible. Failures in the stages named, in turn reflect and are reflected 
in the rigidities and overcomplications of social institutions, and in the 
private rituals of neuroses and psychoses. 

The study of identity becomes as strategic in our revolutionary times 
as the study of sexuality was in Freud's time. Freud's findings regarding the 
sexual etiology of a disturbed inner economy are, of course, as true for our 
patients as they were for his; while identity loss probably burdened Freud's 
patients as well as ours. Different periods thus permit us to study in special 
relief different aspects of psychopathology. 

The study of the problem of identity calls for a further penetration 

1 For a somewhat more detailed acc int, see Erikson's contribution to the White 


House Conference of 1950, "Growth and Crises of the Healthy Personality," in Sympo- 
stum on the Healthy Personality, Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, New York, 1950, 
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into social problems. The author, therefore, in the fourth and last part of 
his book explores problems of identity connected with tlie entry into the 
industrial revolution of three great countries: America, Germany, and 
Russia. His particular focus is the need, in the youth of all of these coun- 
tries, for a new, a fraternal conscience. He admits that the "new kind of 
history" here required is, at the moment, in its impressionistic and sensa- 
tional stages, but he feels that speculations concerning the relationship of 
ego and society are indispensible for the completion of the blueprint of 


psychoanalytic theory. 
The author introduces his impressions regarding the identity gain and 


identity loss which characterize life in America, with the words: "It is a 


commonplace to state that whatever one may come to consider a truly 
American trait can be shown to have its equally characteristic opposite. 
This, one suspects, is true of all ‘national characters,’ or (as I would prefer 
to call them) national identities—so true, in fact that one may begin rather 
than end with the proposition that a nation’s identity is derived from the 
ways in which history has, as it were, counterpointed certain opposite po- 
tentialities, the ways in which it lifts this counterpoint to a unique style of 
civilization or lets it disintegrate into mere contradicton.” 

Of the polarities in American life, the following are emphasized. 
American identity formation seems to support an individual’s ego identity 
as long as he can preserve a certain element of deliberate tentativeness of 
autonomous choice. The functioning American, as the heir of a history 
of extreme contrasts and abrupt changes, bases his final ego identity on 
some tentative combination of dynamic polarities such as migratory and 
sedentary, individualistic and standardized, competitive and cooperative, 
pious and freethinking, responsible and cynical, etc. While we see extreme 
elaborations of one or the other of these poles in regional, occupational, 
and characterological types, analysis reveals that this extremenéss (of rigid- 
ity or of vacillation) contains an inner defense against the always implied, 
deeply feared, or secretly hoped-for opposite extreme. To leave his choices 
open, the American, on the whole, lives with two sets of “truths”; a set of 
religious principles or religiously pronounced political principles of a 
highly puritan quality, and a set of shifting slogans, which indicate what, 
at a given time, one may get away with on the basis of not more than a 


“notion.” 

Turning to specific images charac 
discusses “Momism” in relation to the Am c 
("this country"), and “Bossism” in relation to machine culture. “Mom” is 
a stereotyped caricature of “the American mother” born of fact and of 
fiction, and thus a counterpart to “the German father.” He believes that 
as legends and as composite images, such stereotypes deserve analytic con- 
sideration. Erikson believes that mother became “Mom,” when father be- 
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came “Pop”: Anierican mothers stepped into the role of the grandfathers — 
as the fathers gradually abdicated their influence in the family, in the field — 
of education, and in cultural life. The descendants of the Founding Fathers 
forced their women to be mothers and fathers, while they continued to 
cultivate the role of freeborn sons. Influences such as the frontier, puri- 
tanism, regionalism, class formation, immigration, emigration, etc., all 
contributed transitory virtues which now, under changed conditions, pre- 
sent themselves as individual faults and collective vices. Thus “maternal 
rejection" may be seen to originate in the American mother's adjustment 
to a situation in which it would have been fatal to weaken by protective 
maternalism the children's search for their chance and their choice. Here 
another image, half legend, half psychological fact, is discussed: the free- 
born child who refutes his father's conscience and his nostalgia for a 
mother, bowing only to cruel facts and to fraternal discipline. Erikson 
exemplifies this new man by discussing the workmen of the American 
frontier and their songs, men like “John Henry," who had created them- 
selves "tougher than the toughest critter and harder than any forged 
metal." But Erikson asks, what will John Henry do in a double-breasted 
business suit? What will happen to his “wire guts" when he finds himself 
caught in the machinery of modern life? Erikson discusses modern child 
training methods in relation to the machine as tool and as environment. 
The machine which was to replace the “segments of nature" and the “beasts 
of prey" seemed to offer its mastery only to those who would become like 
it, as the Sioux "became" buffalo, the Yurok salmon. Among changing 
ideals, the self-made personality is discussed as well as the self-made man; 
the popular American concept of an "ego," and of "personality" as sales 
asset; and, finally, the standardized personality, which must function with- 
out friction. 

Erikson then turns to historical determinants in the "schizoid" per- 
sonality of our day, which seems dominated by the feeling that there is no 
use even in regressing, because there is nobody to regress to. Where flight 
into action has led to the breaking point there is only affective withdrawal, 
the standardized smile, and psychosomatic disturbance. Psychoanalysis finds 
at the bottom of this the mortal self-accusation, that it was the child who 
abandoned the mother, because he had been in such a hurry to become 
independent. 

While the paternal exploitation of the evolutionary fact of a superego 
seems to lead to mortal guilt feelings and fears of castration, the maternal 
exploitation results in feelings of interpersonal destruction and abandon- 
ment. Each age, then, must find its own way of dealing with the superego 
as a universally given potentiality for the inner, automatized survival of 
the original chasm between adult and child. 


America carries the responsibility of being the first country to experi- 
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ence both the tragedy and the triumph of large-scale industrialization. 
Erikson then discusses certain developments in'the American family, 
which fit technological and political development, and create a democracy 
of "interests," instead of dividing the family into unequal partners, who 
claim special privileges on the basis of age, strength, weakness, or goodness. 
The living democracy of the functioning American family prevents the 
American adolescent from becoming an uncompromising ideologist like 
his brothers and sisters in other large industrialized countries; his positive 
identity is anchored in a new combination of autonomy, initiative, and 
flexibility. American youth believes deeply in truly "free enterprise"; it 
still tends to prefer one big chance in a hundred little ones to an average- 
sized certainty. Its exploiters are the “bosses,” who in this country's eco- 
nomic, political and entertainment life step into the role relinquished by 


the fathers and ignored by the mothers, and represent the dangerous doc- 


trine of the “inside track,” the example of anew autocratic identity of him 
who can exploit democracy to get away with anything. Between the dangers 
of Momism and of Bossism, our sons must learn to overcome the danger 
of apathetic cynicism in order to preserve their freedoms and to share 
these freedoms with those whom, on the basis of modern communication 
and expanding identity, they must consider their brothers in other lands. 


ng analysis of German youth, Erikson uses Hitler's 


For a correspondi : 
account of his youth in Mein Kampf. Nations are not only defined by their 


highest point of civilized achievement, but also by the lowest point in their 
collective identity: they are, in fact, defined by the distance, and the quality 
of the distance, between these points. National Socialist Germany is an 
illustration of the fact that progress is endangered by its own advance, in 
that it splits ancient (agrarian, feudal, patriarchal, patrician, mercantile) 
conscience, endangers incomplete national identities, and thus releases 
murderous forces. Hitler was a master in exploiting this process. 


Erikson's thesis is that traditional German Pubertät was an abortion 


of individualism and of revolutionary spirit. It aggravated the unbearable 
f such identity frag- 


division in the emerging Reichs-German identity o 
ments as provincialism and nationalism, sentimentalism and sadism, 
romanticism and industrialism, soldierdom and Geistigkeit, humility 
(Demut) and chauvinism. German adolescence on the whole consistently 
ended in a surrender to the older generation. Hitler, however, represented 
himself as the unbroken adolescent who had chosen a career apart from 


civilian happiness, mercantile tranquillity and spiritual peace: Hitler the 


adolescent refused to become a father by any connotation (kaiser, presi- 
dent). He was a glorified older brother, who defeated the fathers without 
overidentifying with them. 

There is a discussion of the way in which historical, geographic and 


political realities amplify familial patterns which, in turn, influence a peo- 
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ple's irrational interpretation of reality. Among relevant German con- 
figurations, Erikson discusses what he calls the “Limes complex." Like the 
Limes Germanicus, the wall which separated the southern provinces con- 
quered by Rome from those which remained "barbaric," empires and in- 
fluences (military, spiritual, cultural) have always divided Germany and 
set one half against the other. This national past is reflected in a deep 
German anxiety for its emergent identity, an anxiety which ever again 
breaks through Realpolitik to express itself in the national dream of an- 
nihilating dangerous influences beyond the borders, and of eradicating 
the (Jewish) "germ" of cultural relativism within. Here, as in other in- 
stances recounted in this book, Hitler's phobia readily merged with a col- 
lective anxiety, and Hitler’s pathological self-revelation became undis- 
tinguishable from propagandistic shrewdness. 

For a final “comparison and counterpoint,” the Bolshevik legend of 
Maxim Gorky’s childhood, as represented in a Russian moving picture of 
the late Thirties, is analyzed, and related to the historical moment of its 
origin. The legends of Gorky’s as well as of Hitler’s childhood show a grow- 
ing, self-willed youngster in bitter fight with a father figure who is a merci- 
less tyrant yet himself a senile failure. By studying the omission of themes 
which would seem “natural” to a Western movie-goer, and by relating 
them to the described commissions, the author concludes that each scene 
and each significant person in this moving picture represents a temptation 
for the boy-hero Alyosha to regress to the traditional morality and to the 
ancient folkways of his people, to remain bound by the traditional super- 
ego within and by serfdom without. Thus the picture describes the 
emergence of a new identity, characterized by critical patience, clear-cut 
vision, and incorruptible inner direction. It is the imagery of "steel" 
which here overcomes that of the flesh-soul and the wood-mind. 

Relating the role of each member of the cast to a historical trend, 
Erikson briefly discusses Gorer’s well-known “swaddling hypothesis.” In 
order to evaluate the significance of an item of child training such as 
swaddling in the totality of a culture’s configurations, it is necessary to 
abandon any thought of a single-one-way chain of causality (in the sense 
that Russians are the way they are because they were swaddled) and to 
employ, instead, the assumption of a continuous mutuality, an amplifying 
interaction between relevant customs, representative images, and com- 
ponents of the group identity. Only such a synthesizing trend explains the 
arresting configurational affinity between the compact communal life of 
the lonely stockades isolated in the rigors of the central plains and their 
periodical liberation after the spring thaws; the Russian babies’ long 
P eriods of loglike swaddling alternating with moments of rich interchange 
of joyous affection at the time of unswaddling; and the Russian peasants' 
Wooden endurance and apathetic serfdom alternating with periodic emo- 
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tional catharsis achieved by effusive soul-baring. The relevance of such a 
"syndrome" at a moment of radical historical change is most difficult to 
assess. 
In concluding his analysis of the Bolshevik identity as portrayed in 
this moving picture, Erikson describes the emergence of a belated Russian 
and Eastern “protestantism” which (beyond the exigencies of politics and 
war) we must understand so as to estimate accurately the Alyoshas in 
every corner of the world (wherever the agricultural identity is abruptly 
exposed to industrialization) in order to prove to them that in the long 
run “their protestantism is ours, and ours, theirs.” 

In his final chapter (“The Fear of Anxiety”), Erikson summarizes the 
assets and liabilities of human childhood, and discusses the historical ad- 
vent of psychoanalysis. Only through long dependency does man develop 
conscience, that dependence on himself which alone can make him, in 
turn, dependable, and truly independent. Childhood, however, brings the 
very origin of our conscience into an early and lasting association with 
infantile drive, tension and rage. The polarity Adult-Child thus is the 
first in the inventory of primary oppositions (such as Male and Female, 
Ruler and Ruled, Owner and Owned, etc.) which makes exploitation of 
man by man possible. Exploitation exists where a divided function is 
misused by one of the partners in such a way that the other is deprived of 
the identity gain which should accrue from his sacrifices. Man can stand 
meaningful frustration, but to exploitation he responds with varieties of 
rage. Erikson reviews once more the “arsenal of infantile fears” which can 
be unduly intensified by exploitation, and which are apt to increase man’s 
exploitability and exploitiveness in the economic and political macrocosm. 
As man envisages a more inclusive and equalitarian world order, he must 
overcome his blindspot for the fateful function of childhood in the fabric 
of society. So as to offer a greater sense of partnership in humanity to an 
ever larger group of growing children, he must eliminate methods, con- 
ditions, and superstitions (primitive or “progressive,” intuitive or "scien- 
tific") which aggravate senseless rage in infants, cruel superego pressure 
in children, and identity loss in youths. At the same time he must fear 
accurately and cope judiciously with the conscious and unconscious rage 
and anxiety aroused in adults by each renunciation of the prejudices, 
privileges, and narrow identities instilled in them in their childhoods. 

Freud, in developing a new method of inquiry and a new type of 
Hippocratic relationship, also realized a step in human freedom: in offer- 
ing a new perspective on the fact of childhood, he made possible a more 
judicious appraisal of man’s life cycle in the framework of his institutions. 


Martin Grotjahn, M.D. and Erik H. Erikson 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND RELIGION 


by 
ERICH FROMM (69) 


This book is based upon a series of lectures delivered at Yale Univer- A 
sity by Erich Fromm under the auspices of the Dwight H. Terry Founda- 
tion. The purpose of the foundation is to endow delivery and subsequent 
publication of “lectures on religion in the light of science and philosophy.” 

In the first chapter entitled “The Problem,” Fromm asserts that hu- 
man happiness, which he considers synonymous with the soul, has been 
excluded from consideration by academic science, and thus remains in the 
traditional province of priests and philosophers. It was Freud who first 
insisted that the problem of human happiness and soul was not only access- 
ible to scientific inquiry but was indeed the proper concern of the humanis- 
tic scientist. 

In the next chapter, called “Freud and Jung,” Fromm briefly presents 
Freud’s attitude toward religion as he expressed it in The Future of an 
Illusion. Freud stated that theistic concepts have roots in the psychic needs | 
of the individual. Religion is dangerous because it sanctifies bad human 
institutions, produces impoverishment of the intelligence by discourag- 
ing the spirit of inquiry, and establishes an insecure foundation for 
morality by making it dependent on religion. 

Implicit in the point of view from which arose Freud's criticism of 
religion is, Fromm believes, the inference that Freud's ethical goals are 
freedom, truth, and brotherly love. These are, however, identical with the 
goals of the principal religions. The only point at issue, he concludes, is 
whether these goals are to be attained through the use of individual human 
resources as Freud suggests, or through the medium of religious institutions. 

Jung's position may be formulated in the statement that the data of 
religious thought constitute psychologic facts, and that a mass acceptance 
of religious beliefs endows them with objective validity. Fromm protests 
that mass acceptance is not a sound criterion of objectivity. Jung includes 
in these “psychologic facts" a force which seizes control of the individual so. 
that he is the victim rather than the creator of this force. He believes too 
that the unconscious is an external power intruding on individual minds 
rather than a portion of the individual psyche. On this assumption he con- 
cludes that the influence of the unconscious is a basic religious phe- 
nomenon. 

"An Analysis of Some Types of Religious Experience" is the title of 
the third chapter. Fromm asserts that all people have a religious need, that 
is, a need for a frame of orientation and an object of devotion. The uni- 
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versal existence of forms of religion in the history of man shows that the 
need for religion is rooted in the conditions of man's existence. Neurosis, 
whether individual or social, produces primitive forms and fragments of 
religion. Ancestor worship, totemism, fetishism, ritualism and cultism, may 
all be observed in current neurotic and nonneurotic secular life. Group 
religion has the advantage over neurosis of offering the reward of a sense 
of unity with a group. Fromm believes that monotheistic religion has the 
function of preventing individual regression to more primitive religious 
forms. Unfortunately, he adds, religious institutions have too often capi- 
tulated to secular demands for such regression from the highest moral 
values. 

The author makes a major distinction between two groups of religions. 
The first is the authoritarian group, which demands surrender to a power 
transcending the individual. In current life, such credos are exemplified 
by Calvinism and by the political credos of dictator states. Acceptance of 
such authoritarian religion, according to Fromm, constitutes a masochistic 
attitude. Humanistic religions, on the other hand, insist upon affirmations 
of human strength. Such religions include Buddhism, Taoism, the religion 
of the Hebrew prophets, early forms of Christianity, the philosophy of 
Socrates and Spinoza, and the rationalism of the French Revolution. The 
selection of one of these two forms of religion is determined in any society 
by the socioeconomic and political structure of that society. 

It is the function of psychoanalysis, says Fromm, to attempt to ascer- 
tain the truth by uncovering the distortions imposed upon thought by 
irrational impulses. Discussing the problem of rationalization at length, 
he concludes that it is the result of a compromise between individual 
thought and the desire to be led, that is, between the drive for freedom 
and the drive for bondage. The psychoanalytic approach can detect incon- 
sistencies in religious claims, and is therefore able to reveal the fundamental 
masochistic-sadistic attitude at the root of authoritarian religions as con- 
trasted with the striving for love, truth and justice which constitutes the 
core of humanistic religions. f 

The similarity between the endeavors of psychoanalysis and those of 
religion is presented in a chapter entitled “The Psychoanalyst as ‘Physician 
of the Soul.’ ” In a brief historical survey, Fromm reviews the development 
nception that neurotic symptoms are only indi- 
cations of a more fundamental character disturbance. Illustrative case ma- 
terial demonstrates that neurosis is often centered about the necessity of 


making a choice between a practical social adjustment on the one hand 
dual moral ideals on the other. In such cases, 


and adherence to indivi $ ; l 
Fromm asserts, the analyst must decide which of these alternatives shall 


constitute the goal of therapy. Paraphrasing this problem, the psychoan- 
alyst has the choice of becoming either an “adjustment counselor” or a 


of the psychoanalytic co 
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"physician of the soul." In the latter role, the analyst helps the patient to 
arrive at the position offered to the individual by the humanistic religions. - 
Just as humanistic religions are concerned with the establishment of truth, — 
psychoanalysis aims at an uncovering of the truth by correcting defensive 1 
distortions. The sense of independence contained in the humanistic atti- 
tude is paralleled in psychoanalysis by the goal of freeing the individual 
from desexualized oedipal love; such love represents a kind of provincial 
allegiance to the family group and state because it is based upon irrational 
motivations. The emphasis upon love in the humanistic religious position 
is identical with the psychoanalytic goal of making it possible for the pa- — 
tient to love. Finally, the problems of guilt and sin are as much the concern — 
of psychoanalysis as they are of humanistic religion. The principle differ- - 
ence between the ethical program implicit'in the psychoanalytic approach 
and that of religion is the fact of religious experience. Fromm describes 
three elements in religious experience to which he finds parallels in the 
psychoanalytic attitude. The first is a "wondering attitude" in the religious 
context. This is equivalent to pondering and marveling which in the an- 
_alytic context constitute inquisitiveness. An “ultimate concern” is charac- 
teristic of both religion and psychoanalysis. Finally, the sense of unity 
which is such an important part of the religious experience has its counter- 
part in the sense of unification of the ego with the unconscious which is 
one of the goals of psychoanalysis. 

In the final chapter, “Ts Psychoanalysis a Threat to Religion?" Fromm 
attempts to demonstrate that while psychoanalysis is inconsistent with some 
aspects of religion, it actually facilitates others. He believes that the “re- 
ligious attitude,” the urge toward feeling and devotion, the belief in the 
power of love and reason, is threatened more seriously by current secular 
practices than by the scientific disciplines; the latter can, in fact, only re- 
inforce this attitude. With the question of the truth or falsehood of certain 
historical or scientific facts or theories, Fromm asserts that religion has 
properly no business. Rituals, whether social or religious, can serve a useful 
function. Certain rituals can indeed be entirely rational, “in need of no 
analysis except for the one which leads to an understanding of their in- 
tended meaning.” Psychoanalysis has facilitated religious understanding 
by revealing that religious symbolism is a meaningful expression of signi- 
ficant experiences, It is Fromm’s belief that the nature of God is irrelevant 
to the validity of present-day religion. The spiritualization of monotheism 
Ji itu ded to deémphasize the nature of God. More important is an under- 
standing of the nature of contemporary idolatry and the development of 


means of combating it effectively. Such idolatry is defined as a sacrifice of 
professed ideals to immediate practical goals. 


Mortimer Ostow, M.D. 
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PRINCIPLES OF INTENSIVE PSYCHOTHERAPY 
by 
FRIEDA FROMM-REICHMANN (70) 


The material for this book has been collected by the author in the 
course of more than three decades of psychiatric and psychoanalytic ex- 
perience with neurotic and psychotic patients. The nature of the contents 
and choice of terminology, conceived and executed for teaching purposes, 
makes it suitable for a variety of readers. 

In the preface, the author specifies that, “In its outline of the phi- 
losophy of the interpersonal principles involved, the book addresses itself, 
first, to psychoanalytically interested psychiatrists and to young psycho- 
analysts and, second, to serious students of living." In this group, men- 
tioned respectively, are those who wish to increase *their skill in conduct- 
ing interviews, in remedial work, and in interpersonal guidance." The 
admonition is offered, “that merely reading the book does not constitute a 
preparation for the practical application of the psychoanalytic principles 
outlined. Qualification for using them for therapeutic purposes must be 
obtained by special training in postgraduate psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
schools.” 

In the introduction, the author's guiding technical viewpoints and 
concepts of intensive psychotherapy with psychoneurotics and psychotics 
are briefly defined. The goal of intensive psychotherapy is outlined with a 
differentiation between the aim of intensive psychotherapy, brief psycho- 
therapy, suggestive psychotherapy, hypnotherapy, etc. It is pointed out that 
the examples used throughout the book have been selected from the au- 
thor's experience, and that of her associates at the Chestnut Lodge Sani- 
tarium, with seriously disturbed patients (psychotics) as well as from work 
with neurotics. The apparent diversity employed in selecting examples 
from both psychotics and neurotics is accounted for by the conviction which 
the author shares with H. S. Sullivan, "that the progress and development 
of psychoanalytic psychotherapy with all types of patients has been greatly 
enhanced by the more recent experiences in psychoanalytic psychotherapy 
with psychotics." Further justification for the author's method of selection 
is expressed as follows: “It is my belief that the problems and emotional 
difficulties of mental patients, neurotics or psychotics, are, in principle, 
rather similar to one another and also to the emotional difficulties in living 
from which we all suffer at times.” This statement has been placed at the 
beginning of the book, we are told, because the author firmly believes, “that 
the first prerequisite for successful psychotherapy 1s the respect that the 
psychiatrist must extend to the mental patient. Such respect can be valid 
only if the psychiatrist realizes that his patient’s difficulties in living are 
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not too different from his own." This philosophy is not offered on the basis 
of its being “just a humanitarian or charitable hypothesis," but a scien- 
tific conviction"; various well-known psychiatric facts are offered in sub- — 
stantiation of this view. The first of these facts is the two-sidedness of | 
motivation, which is equally prevalent in many emotional reactions of E) : 
mentally disturbed and mentally healthy people. Another fact is the a | 
larity between the means of expression used by the mentally healthy in. 
their dreams, and the productions of the psychotic while awake. 
The author proceeds by asking the question, what is the nature of these — 
difficulties in living? The answer is, “Emotional difficulties in living are 
difficulties in interpersonal relationships; and a person is not emo 
hampered, that is, he is mentally healthy to the extent to which he is ab E 
to be aware of, and therefore to handle, his interpersonal relationships. 
This statement is credited as coming from Harry Stack Sullivan’s Concep 
tions of Modern Psychiatry, and it is further developed for the reader " 
this way, "In stating this, and, by implication, defining psychiatry "d 
psychotherapy as the science and art of interpersonal relationships, I t 
only wish to say that a person is mentally healthy to the extent to which e 
.is able to be aware of and to handle his overt relationships with other 
people. But I also wish to refer to a much more far-reaching fact. We E 
understand human personality only in terms of interpersonal relationships. 
There is no way to know about human personality other than by mea 
of what one person conveys to another; that is, in terms of his relationship 
with him. Moreover, the private mental and emotional experiences, his 
covert inner thought and reverie processes are also in terms of interpersonal 
experiences.” Therefore, one must study “not only the psychotherapeutic 
process as such, or the patient’s personality in terms of his interpersonal 
processes, but also the personality of the participant observer, the psychia- 
trist, in terms of his interpersonal relationships.” 
The psychotherapeutic principles offered by the author are based upon 
a general dynamic and psychoanalytic orientation, derived from the au- 
thor's training in and experience with the application of Freud's concepts 
of psychoanalytic psychotherapy with neurotics. The doctrines formed by 
the development of these teachings during the last fifty years, and especially 


by H. S. Sullivan's operational interpersonal conceptions, form the back- 
ground for the author's scientific orientation. 


The therapeutic procedure, 
tended to effect mitigation of a P 
to bring about recovery from h 
therapeutic process (presented) i 


as presented throughout the book, “is in- 
erson's emotional difficulties in living and 
is mental symptoms." The design of the 

s structured, “to bring about understand- 
ing for and insight into the historical and dynamic factors which, unknown 
to the patient, are among the causes of the mental disturbance for which 
he seeks psychiatric help." Very briefly outlined, the technique used in 


| 


| 
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this process comprises: “the clarification of a patient's difficulties with his 
fellow men through observation and investigation of the vicissitudes of the 
mutual interrelationship between doctor and patient; the encouragement 
of recall of forgotten memories; the investigation and scrutiny of the 
anxiety connected with such recall, including the patient's resistance 
against this recall and his security operations with the psychiatrist who 
tries to effect it. It is in the light of these memories and of the patient's 
and doctor's interpersonal experiences with each other that the patient's 
communications are interpreted with regard to their unconscious genetic 
and dynamic implications." 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) The Psychiatrist: Personal 
and Professional Requirements; (2) The Psychotherapeutic Process: The 
Patient and the Therapist; (3) Adjuncts to Intensive Psychotherapy. 

In Part I, it is stated that, “Unless the psychiatrist is widely aware of 
his own interpersonal processes so that he can handle them for the benefit 
of the patient in their interpersonal therapeutic dealings with each other, 
no successful psychotherapy can eventuate.” Freud is given everlasting 
credit for having been the first to perceive and to write about what tran- 
spires between the patient and the psychiatrist, calling attention to the 
fact that the psychotherapeutic process is an interpersonal experience be- 
tween patient and doctor, and so realizing the need to study the psychia- 
trist’s personality as well as the patient's. Freud's initial conceptions and 
their implications for application in intensive psychotherapy are dis- 
cussed. As to Freud's transference doctrine, the author feels that it may 
lead to neglect of the significance of the vicissitudes of the actual doctor- 
patient relationship as opposed to the transference aspects. In agreement 
with Freud’s teachings, the author asserts that, “It is true that the patterns 
of our later interpersonal relationships are formed in our early lives, re- 


peated in our later lives, and can be understood through the medium of 


their repetition with people in general and through the mutual aspects of 


the doctor-patient relationship in particular. There is, however, danger 
in carrying this insight too far. At the present developmental phase of 
dynamic psychoanalytic psychiatry, we still believe that it is not only help- 
ful but indispensable for psychotherapeutic success to study the patient s 
and the psychiatrist’s mutual relationships in terms of their repetitional 
characteristics. But we keenly feel that this should not be done to the point 


of neglecting to scrutinize the reality of the actual experience between 


therapist and patient in its own right.” scussi 
Freud’s teachings and the author’s concepts in reference to patients’ trans- 
ference reactions, we are told that, “there is another point of departure 
from Freud's original teachings about transference in the concepts of psy- 


choanalytic psychotherapy as they are outlined here. This variance stems 
from the fact that our thinking does not coincide with Freud’s doctrine of 


Continuing the discussion of ' 
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the ubiquity of the Oedipus complex. Consequently, we do not understand: E 
as a foregone conclusion that the difficulties of therapists in their relation- 
ships with patients and vice versa, stem from, or are only a repetition of, 
their unresolved Oedipus constellations.” The reader is here referred to 
Patrick Mullahy's Oedipus Myth and Complex. Transference and counter: — 
transference are discussed time and again throughout the book as the — 
crucial vehicles of intensive psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy, 
especially in the parts entitled “Transference and Parataxic Distortions,” 
and “Security Operations, Resistance." The author credits H. S. Sullivan A 
with having introduced the term, “parataxis” instead of “transference” 
and "countertransference," and goes on to explain that, "Parataxic inter- 
personal experiences are distortions in people's present interpersonal re- 
lationships. They are conditioned by carry-overs of a person's previous 
interpersonal experiences, prevalently from infancy and childhood, but 
not always or necessarily from entanglements with his parents." 

In discussing “The Psychiatrist's Part in the Doctor-Patient Relation- 
ship,” the author asks, "What . . . are the basic requirements as to the 
personality and the professional abilities of a psychiatrist?" The answer is 
first given in one sentence, “The psychotherapist must be able to listen." 
The reader is told that although this statement does not appear to be a 
Startling one, “it is intended to be just that. To be able to listen and to 
gather information from another person in this other person's own right, 
without reacting along the lines of one's own problems or experiences, of 
which one may be reminded, perhaps in a disturbing way, is an art of inter- 
personal exchange which few people are able to practice without special 
training. To be in command of this art is by no means tantamount to 
actually being a good psychiatrist, but it is the prerequisite of all intensive 
psychotherapy.” 

The psychiatrist’s need for adequate nonprofessional sources of “satis- 
faction” and “security” and the fact that he must be aware if this need re- 
mains unsatisfied, are elucidated. The dangers attendant upon the psy- 
chiatrists using the data collected from patients as a starting point for 
dream satisfactions if his own sources of satisfaction and security are in- 
adequately fulfilled, are pointed out in exemplified detail. 

At is shown into what pitfalls the psychiatrist may fall in doing in- 
tensive psychotherapy with neurotic and psychotic patients if there is too 
marked an impairment of his own feelings of security. Lack of mature in- 


' sight into his own problems, lack of self-respect or overdependence upon 


prestige, preoccupation with a need to assert himself or establish himself in 
an irrationally authoritative manner and fantasies of omniscience and per- 
fectionism are among the evidences of à degree of insecurity on the part of 
the psychiatrist which make doing intensive psychotherapy trying and un- 


successful. Inability to dea] adequately with hostile reactions of his pa- 
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tients, hypersensitivity to justified or unjustified appreciation or deprecia- 
tion of his abilities, fear of ridicule, self-righteousness and pompousness are 
some of the other characteristics mentioned as problems arising in psycho- 
therapy if the psychiatrist is too insecure or anxious. 

“Where there is lack of security, there is anxiety; where there is anxiety, 
there is fear of the anxieties in others. The insecure psychiatrist is, there- 
fore, liable to be afraid of his patients’ anxiety. Hence he may not want to 
hear about their anxiety-provoking experiences.” This situation may not 
only obstruct patients’ verbalizations, but may also decrease patients’ self- 
esteem. 

It is quite possible, of course, that even psychiatrists who have a rea- 
sonably well-developed sense of security may at times encounter patients 
who do evoke fear or anxiety in them. This situation is discussed at some 
length, together with means of resolving it. 

The significance of anxiety as the central issue in all mental disorders 
is made clear throughout. Consequently, the symptoms and operations of 
mental patients, including their resistance and the ego defenses (“security 
operations”) of patients under treatment are understood and therapeu- 
tically approached as an expression of, and, uno acto, a means of warding 
off anxiety. In this context, great significance is of course attributed to the 
possible appearance of anxiety in the psychiatrist, as mentioned above. 
The psychiatrist who wishes to do intensive psychotherapy should have a 
personal psychoanalysis, according to the author, and she gives reasons in 
various contexts for her belief. t 

If the personality of the psychiatrist as a participant observer is to be 
studied, he must gain access to his interpersonal processes as both a private 
and professional person through his own training analysis. Recognition 
and resolution of parataxic distortions (transference and countertrans- 
ference); insecurity feelings of the psychiatrist, as well as recognition of 
fulfillment or lack of it as to “satisfactions,” “security,” anxiety either 
within or outside the psychiatrist’s awareness in connection with patients, 
all have bearing upon the psychotherapist's ability to listen constructively 
to his patients. These, and a number of other reasons, are shown, and for 
the most part exemplified, as obviously requiring not only a training analy- 
sis, but also making it necessary for the psychiatrist doing intensive psycho- 
therapy to submit himself to further psychoanalytic scrutiny by means of 
personality inventories at recurring periods throughout his professional 
life, as was suggested by Freud many years ago» It is also stated that, “Be- 
cause of the interrelatedness between the psychiatrist's and the patient's 
interpersonal processes and because of the interpersonal character of the 
psychotherapeutic process itself, any attempt at intensive psychotherapy is 
fraught with danger, hence unacceptable, where not preceded by the future 


psychiatrist’s personal analysis.” 
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In Part II, the author describes the procedures of “The Initial Inter- 
view" as it affects the patient, the psychiatrist, and the future course of 
treatment. Some of the questions taken up are: the attitude of the psychia- 
trist as he first sees the future patient; gathering information about way 
brought the patient and whether or not he came of his own volition, etc.; 
information about the nature of the ailment, including conditions of long 
standing; the patient's presenting problems: collecting information atoni 
the patient’s present life and life situation; observation of the panen 
gait and posture, general appearance, facial expression, clothes and groom 
ing and inadvertent motions; and observation of the person E RA 
the patient. The strategic importance of this initial contact with the futu d 
patient is clarified in its own right and in its relationship to the ultima 
success or failure of psychotherapy with that patient. ; 

From among a host of suggestions and comments, the following ones 
deserve to be specially mentioned: à ism 

“The psychotherapeutic process begins with the first interview 
tween the psychiatrist and a prospective patient." ; in 

M “The therapeutic process should be an interpersonal experience i 
,tween him and the patient. The therapist can be useful to the patient on y 
if he succeeds in getting the patient interested in fighting for his well-being 
on his own behalf rather than to please any third person.” 

T "It is of paramount significance for the whole course of the future to 
have its issues outlined as clearly as possible in the initial interviews. This 
outline will furnish a helpful frame of reference whenever there is a threat 
of beclouding the issues in the course of treatment.” 


“The questions which the psychiatrist asks the patient in order to try 


to get the information needed should not be formulated in such a T 
that they can be answered by saying only ‘Yes,’ or ‘No.’ Questions should be 
restrained, concrete, and simply meaningful." Som 1 
"Only by obtaining at least some rough data about the patient s actua 
life-circumstances, which furnish the background for his difficulties, can 
the psychiatrist adequately evaluate them and so form a reasonable judg- 
ment regarding diagnosis and prognosis.” 

“In order to make this possible, the psychiatrist must set aside plenty 
of time for an initial interview." 

Means and methods of evaluatin 
a prospective patient's condition 
ing and after the initial intervie 
patient may be enlightened abo; 
chotherapy. 


The question of what type of persons are likely to benefit from in- 
tensive psychotherapy an 


d the consideration of age and intellectual equi 
ment of prospective patients is discussed, as well as means of collecting in- 


g data and forming an opinion about 
and the treatment necessities, both dur- 
Ws, are cited as well as ways in which the 
ut concepts and methods of intensive psy- 
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formation from and initiating mute or seriously disturbed patients into 
treatment. 

"When methods of and outlook for therapy have been discussed, the 
matter of practical decisions and prospects of treatment must be con- 
sidered.” This statement is followed by a detailed presentation of such 
things as: probable aspects of diagnostic and prognostic considerations; 
use of various psychological tests in the initial evaluation of a patient's 
personality; what to discuss and what not to discuss with a patient and the 
reasons why; decisions about ambulatory treatment or hospitalization and 
the conditions influencing this decision; the element of probable length 
of time of treatment and the fee; frequency of interviews and the handling 
of scheduled interviews missed by either doctor or patient. 

In the chapter entitled, “Associations, Marginal Thoughts, Physical 
Sensations, and Their Usage in Psychotherapy,” the author makes this 
statement: “At the present state of psychoanalytic knowledge about repres- 
sive processes, it proves to be unnecessarily time-consuming, in my experi- 
ence, to make the patient's free associations a 
psychotherapy. In borderline 
procedure carries with it the possible danger of inducing and incréasin 
disintegrated thinking. For this reason encouraging psychotic patients to 
associate freely is strictly contraindicated. This, of course, does not mean 
that the spontaneous associations of psychotics should be discouraged ifjat 
times that is all they can produce.” In further elaboration on the subject, 
the reader is told that the second reason for more restriction in the use of 


free association follows a shifting in the emphasis concerning the produc- 


tions of patients. The psychoanalytic psychiatrist now directs his interest 


toward the motivations each patient uses to keep material in dissociation 
and toward patient's reactions in response to repressed material which 
rises to awareness, rather than toward its contents per se. We are told that 
one danger implied if the significance of free associations is overrated, is 
the possibility of the therapist's failing to pay close enough attention to 
seemingly inconsequential factual events in the current life of the patient. 
Whereas it is certainly of the greatest importance in understanding the psy- 
chopathology of every mental disorder to search for timeless interpersonal 
processes outside of patients’ awareness, the investigation of patients’ cur- 
rent interpersonal processes should never, under any circumstances, be 
neglected. ns 

The use of “Marginal Thoughts” and "Physical Sensations" are men- 
tioned as being additional therapeutic tools which may be helpful along 
with the therapeutic use of associative thinking. This could be in cases 
where either patient or therapist or both find that they are at a loss re- 
garding either clarification of certain material being discussed or regard- 
ing the need for additional material in order to gain a better understand- 


central part of intensive © 
patients and with outright psychotics this | 
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ing of difficulties. These tools may also be helpful if a patient’s flow of 
thought and communicable feeling runs dry, and direct questioning has 
not remedied the situation. 

The chapter on “Interpretation and Its Application” covers one hun- 
dred pages, and thus comprises almost half of the book. The various aspects 
of the technique of interpretation are discussed in great detail under " 
headings, "What to Interpret,” “How to Interpret,” and "Timing o 
Interpretations." "This discussion includes the topics "Contents or Dy. 
namics,” “Transference and Parataxic Distortions,” “Security Operations, 
Resistance,” “Intentional Blocking,” “Acting Out,” “The Process of Works 
ing Through,” and the “Central Dynamics of the Patient's Difficulties. 
Finally the “Interpretation of Special Mental Operations,” is discussed, 
i.e., slips and errors, daydreams, dreams, hallucinations and delusions. 
discussion encompasses the field of interpretative psychotherapy in all o 
its ramifications. Many examples and therapeutic suggestions are offered. 
The author is, however, thrifty with giving set rules and regulations. She 
shows that indications for interpretative moves should be flexible and 
dictated more by the personalities concerned (psychiatrist and patient) than 
by preconceived technical rules. 

Fromm-Reichmann is among those analysts who strongly advocate the 
validity of the general trend in modern psychoanalytic psychotherapy, 
originally inaugurated by Freud and amplified by Wilhelm Reich; namely, 
to concentrate on the interpretation of negative versus positive trans- 
ference phenomena and more on “ego defenses” (Anna Freud; Hartmann, 
Kris, and Loewenstein), or "security operations" (Sullivan). This approach, 
so she says and exemplifies, should replace in most cases the concern with 
the content meaning of the patient's communications. 

In subsequent chapters the reader is told “How to Begin and How 
to Terminate a Psychotherapeutic Interview,” and how to terminate treat- 
ment. Criteria for a successful termination of the treatment of neurotic and 
psychotic patients are offered. Fromm-Reichmann expresses the opinion 
that, “re-establishment of old relationships along new lines, with the ac 
companying decrease of anxiety, should prepare patients to handle ade- 
quately their current interpersonal processes. Similarly, patients should be 
prepared to meet the vicissitudes of their future life without anxiety, or at 
least with sufficiently diminished anxiety that they can experience then 
without recurrence of the neurotic or psychotic responses which originally 
brought them into treatment. No one living in this era and culture is ex- 
pected either to be or to remain consistently free from any inklings of 
anxiety after the termination of treatment." 

Patients are not expected to reach during treatment the ultimate psy- 
'chotherapeutic 8oals directed toward human development to its fullest 
extent. The author points out that, “Growth, maturation, and the ex- 
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pansion of personality in the direction of the capability of self-realization, 
the giving and accepting of love, and forming durable relationships of in- 
timacy are all continuous experiences in living.” 

The author believes that almost every human being possesses two great 
assets in life, “motivation toward health” and “immanent and ever-present 
potential competence,” and expresses the belief that, “No principles of in- 
tensive psychotherapy would have any workable value were these two assets 
not present in the patient. Neither will these principles of intensive psycho- 
therapy work if the psychiatrist does not address himself simply and with 
sincerity to the collaborative tendencies of the patient toward the im- 
provement and cure of his emotional difficulties in living.” 

In the third part of the book, “Adjuncts to Intensive Psychotherapy,” 
the author discusses such problems as “The Attitude of the Psychiatrist 
Toward Intercurrent Events in the Lives of the Patient and of the Thera- 
pist,” such as “Suicidal Attempts,” “Death of Close Relatives or Friends,” 
“Pregnancy and Childbirth,” “Engagement, Marriage, and Divorce,” “Re- 
quests for Advice,” "Severe Illness and Accidents," "Significant Events in 
the Life of the Psychiatrist." 


The last chapter, "Contacts with Relatives," has as its final paragraph, 
“In the last .. 


which is also the last paragraph of the book, this statement: 
analysis, the previous statements about therapeutic contacts with patients 
may be applied, mutatis mutandis, to relatives as well. The psychotherapist 
will be capable of handling these contacts successfully to the extent to 
which he attempts to address himself to his patients' relatives, more mind- 
ful of their potential assets than of their actual liabilities. It is a psychia- 
trist’s privilege to bring to the fore the assets of the people who contact him 


professionally." Vir, ina Gunst 
irgi . 


FREUD OR JUNG 
by 
EDWARD GLOVER (72) 


Chapter I. Introductory 


There are two reasons for an assessment of the relative significance of 
Freud and Jung at this time. One is the fact that a variety of people in the 
arts and social sciences are venturing to apply psychological theories in 
their respective realms without accurate understanding of these theories, 
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This is particularly true in the field of aesthetics, where some writers sug- 
gest that Jung's theory of the unconscious is somehow “healthier” or more 
suitable for the understanding of aesthetics than Freud's, which is pictured 
as being concerned with the disordered and as making art the product of 
neurosis. d 

Others, artists, believe that through surrealist techniques they can ex- 
press unconscious content. This illusion is due to a failure to distinguish 
between the primary processes of the unconscious and the secondary proc- 
: esses of the preconscious, which cannot be ignored in any conscious state. 

The second reason lies within the realm of psychology itself—the 
"eclectic" state of mind, growing out of the overflow of peace-making 
drives existing as an aftermath of the war. Certainly before the war the 
field was ridden with conflict, and equally certainly no new developments 
in the field arose during the war that would warrant such a drive toward 
union of the conflicting “schools.” Thus one must assume that either the 
conflicts were nonessential, or that they are being glossed over. The fact is 
that the conflicts were inevitable and fundamental, and that the schisms 
within the field and the Oppositions and attempts at eclecticism from with- 
out are based on resistance to Freud’s discovery of the unconscious. The 
attempts to gloss over such differences serve only to obscure a fundamental 
fact, namely, that so long as objective psychologies of the unconscious exist, 
there are bound to be irreconcilable differences between those who support 
them, those who give them lip service, and those who repudiate them. 

It is safe to assume that the average lay reader will be receptive to this 
new eclecticism, and that in time the more comforting theories of mental 
function will resume their earlier sway. This tendency will no doubt be 
fostered by the Churches, especially the Catholic, which seems to feel that 
Jung’s theory is closer to religious belief than the “deterministic”. psy- 
chology of Freud. Untrained people are likely to regard Jung as a great 
mystic liberator, and Freud as the purveyor of a diseased, dry, and dirty 
psychology. 

d To compare two systems one must abandon the therapeutic criterion, 
since 1t proves nothing. To be of value, a psychological theory must give 
an objective account of the structure, function, and dynamics of mind; 
trace the stages of mental development; indicate the main factors giving 
rise to mental disorder; and correlate these with the mechanisms responsi- 
ble for the significant manifestations of normal mental life, individual and 
social. It must also provide a full description of unconscious processes. 
This does not prejudice a comparison between Freud and Jung, since Jung 
began as a Freudian; this fact provides us with a convenient starting point 

, to determine whether Jung's later theories of the unconscious bear any 


rue to Freud's and whether they constitute an improvement on 
reud’s, 
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Chapter II. Mental Structure 


Freud's theory of mental structure was based on his discovery of un- 
conscious "content," which presupposes an unconscious system, marked 
off by a barrier of repression from the conscious, which is involved with 
perceptual functions. Between these lies the preconscious, which contains 
material unconscious for the time being but capable of becoming conscious 
more or less readily. 

The demarcation of the superego within the unconscious, having the 
function of scrutinizing instinctual urges and instigating the unconscious 
ego to repression and other defenses led to a delineation of the ego as an 
entity in part conscious, in part unconscious, while the instincts were in- 
cluded within the id. The ego thus presents a cortex to the id, and is di- 
rected toward the outside world. After this tripartite division was estab- 
lished, Freud’s energies were concentrated on tracing the development of 
€go institutions, correlating them with stages in the development of infan- 
tile impulses, and defining the defenses characteristic for each stage. 

Jung’s system is based on the concept of "self" or “subject,” which 
comprises both personal and racial elements, and includes the whole 
psyche, conscious and unconscious. The “psyche” is the totality of all psy- 
chological experience; it includes the “soul,” which is the personality at- 


titude of the individual toward his unconscious. “Mind” is equated with 
he psyche is then divided into conscious, 


consciousness or intelligence. 1E 
personal unconscious, and collective unconscious. The outermost side of 
the conscious is the “persona,” which is concerned with the individual’s re- 


lations with the outside world. The ego is surrounded by the persona, and 
is a focal point for the conscious system, although it is also the totality of 


our psychosomatic being. 
The personal unconscious is 


neglected elements. It has two parts, 
ness and a subconscious which faces the collective unconscious. 


The collective unconscious contains material common to all hu- 
manity, unrelated to individual experience. It again has two regions—the 
first, nearer to the personal unconscious, made up of emotions and drives 
capable of some rational control. Below this is a mass of elemental ma- 
terial, eternally incomprehensible and unassimilable. 

Thus Jung's terminology, though in many cases derived from Freud, 
has taken on completely different meanings. The place of the repressed is 
obscure; it seems to lie in the personal unconscious, which, however, is 
quite subordinate to the all-powerful collective unconscious. Jung re- 
is shallow personal unconscious with Freud's 
thus to divest the latter of its dynamic significance. 
beset with complications. Apparently he suggests 
in the uriconscious; thus he is uncertain 


acquired, consisting of repressed or _ 
a preconscious which faces conscious- 


dynamic unconscious, 
Jung’s ego theory is 
the existence of a conscious ego 


^al 
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whether there are not three types of dynamic ego, with two being cognizant 
and one, in the collective unconscious, displaying intuition. 

The main source of the confusion in this maze of concepts is Jung's 
neglect of developmental factors involved in building up the personal un- 
conscious, as well as his narrow and indecisive concept of the ego. Further, 
he has no understanding of the child's mind. At any rate, the idea that 
Jung's unconscious System is broader or deeper than Freud's is fanciful. He 
has simply split up Freud's dynamic unconscious, with one part branded 
the collective unconscious and another reduced in significance and called 
“personal ucs.” 

The "collective unconscious” is represented as a thing of nature, hav- 
ing at its command the experience of a million years, a phylogenetic sub- 
structure of the mind. It contains “inferior” (unexercised) functions which 
are beyond the individual's will but can cause trouble. The focal point of 
the collective unconscious is the "shadow." This is, in turn, often difficult 
to distinguish from the anima-(us), which is another personality in the un- 
conscious; both seem to be determined by sex factors, the “shadow” of a 
man being masculine and the anima feminine, and vice versa in women. 
The location of the anima is uncertain; it seems to be a part of the collec- 
tive unconscious. It is more than a personal figure; it has an archetypal 
aspect of the eternal feminine, and animus and anima have given rise to 
the figure of gods and goddesses in mythology. Archetypes, in turn, are 
"representations of instinctive responses," the organs of the soul; in the 
language of the unconscious they appear in symbolized form, such as the 
myths of creation, virgin birth, fourfoldness, etc. 

Jung's view of the importance of the collective unconscious reveals 
his overemphasis of constitutional factors; concurrently, he is almost 
oblivious of developmental factors in the formation of the mind. Indeed, 
most of his observations and aphorisms are based on conscious or nearly 
conscious phenomena. It is as though Jung were striving to make his peace 
with pre-Freudian conscious psychology. He seeks to negate Freud's views 
of the unconscious by emphasizing prestructural elements in psychic de- 
velopment. He finds a plausible answer to the problem of the preverbal 
mind of the child by postulating a "constitutional" collective unconscious, 
decked out with content that purports to represent in allegorical form the 
history of the race. Now, this may exist, but it is scientifically preferable 
to seek the explanation of such matters as symbol formation, etc., in early 
stages of individual development. It seems far more likely that the two- 
year-old's reactions to objects are influenced more by the "eternities" of 
experience of instinctual need and gratification it has undergone in in- 
fancy and its correlation of these experiences with the maternal objects in- 
volved, than by a collective archetype of “the eternal feminine.” Similarly 
It is more likely that the symbolic significance of numbers is due to the 
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influence of individual associations of early preconscious thought, rather 
than that of inherited predispositions. j 
Jung's concept of the collective unconscious is a far cry from Freud's 
tentative views on inheritance of racial memory traces. Freud's views con- 
cerned themselves with events of traumatic significance in the history of 
the development of the human family, not with allegorical abstractions. 
As to symbols, Freud's system regards the symbol as a concrete representa- 
tion of a psychically inaccessible idea (snake-phallus), not a concrete repre- 
sentation of an abstract idea (snake-power or virility). In any case, there is 
no resemblance between Freud's views of symbol formation and Jung’s 
archetypes. Finally, Freud’s major attention was always devoted to the un- 
conscious aspects of individual development, and was unaffected by his 
phylogenetic speculations. i 
Another criterion for evaluating a psychological system is whether or 
not it hangs together, is systematic, contains no internal contradictions, 
and describes a hierarchy of functions in keeping with the recognized 
stages of psychological development. It would obviously be inconsistent 
with a hypothesis of the primary importance of instinctual forces to suggest 
. that superficial conscious instruments can effect spontaneous changes in 


the deepest unconscious. Yet Jung, who was at first a pugnacious Freudian, 


later set up a consistently anti-Freudian system in which there is a mutual 


interchange between conscious and collective unconscious, with balancing 
and antithetical forces in each, thus eliminating the distinction between 
the dynamic unconscious and later structural formations. 

For an example which demonstrates this situation, as well as the in- 
herent contradictions in Jung’s thought, take the animus-a-i- concept. This, 
based on the assumption that conscious-unconscious relations are governed 
by opposites, represents the “contrasexual” position of the individual— 
the feminine side of man and the masculine side of woman, but on a high, 
idealized plane. Yet at the same time the unconscious is feminine, the 
conscious masculine in both sexes. Moreover, thinking is masculine, feel- 
ing feminine; while everybody's “soul” is feminine, the *shadow" of men is 
masculine while that of women is feminine, etc. All this confusion is due 
| in part to Jung’s preoccupation with occultism and alchemy, in part to his 
| System of reciprocal relations between conscious and unconscious which 


obliterates the distinction between them, and in part to his emphasis on 
ve unconscious which sidesteps the 


influence on mental development. 
Finally, one may ask why the collective unconscious is presented as 
being so wise, wonderful, and precious, so venerable and experienced. In- 
deed, the mind of prehistoric man, from which much of the content seems 
to be derived, was far less "old" than that of modern man, thus far less 
' "wise." How, indeed, can an inherited "tendency" acquire wisdom and 


the archetypal aspects of the collecti 
problem of infantile sexuality and its 


ner, 
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and conscious systems? Thus; far from being “wise,” the archetypes dl 
really superstitious and animistic. Jung confuses archetypes and traditions 
indeed, his whole system illustrates the danger of thinking of the psychei 


seems.to resüscitate the myth of the Noble Savage. 
i "a uh et 


i vy * 


Chapter III. Mental Energy 


“A primary’ element in any psychological theory is the problem ¢ 
mental energy which sets the structural apparatus in motion. Freud ý 
veloped a dualistic theory of mental energy. Starting with the investigat 01 
of the energy of the sexual instincts or libido (which was later subdivi 
into object libido and narcissistic or ego libido respectively), he postula : 
that this libido could be opposed by ego instincts, including the instinc 
selÉ- preservation. Later he developed the dualistic concept of libido (i 
cluding ego libido) and an antagonistic energy associated with the a 
sive instincts. The fundamental psychic antithesis therefore lay no lon 
between the libido and ego instincts but between the libido (Eros) and 
aggressive or destructive instincts. Freud not only delineated the con 
formulae at various stages of development and in various forms of disor 
but also solved the problem of classification of the instincts. 


Freud's concept of libido, and that he confused it with the energy of a 
sexuality. Only thus can one account for Jung’s blindness to the facts 0 
infantile sexuality and his neglect of the concept of narcissistic libido. 
phenomena of schizophrenia are due to withdrawal of libidinal ene 
from object relations, a damming up of libido which floods the mental à 
paratus, and disordered efforts of this damaged apparatus to regain COP 
tact with the world of objects. Obseryation of infants demonstrates the 
libidinal nature of their activities, 
à Jung, however, postulates libido as a synonym for psychic energy. ^ 
1s not, however, a psychic force, but the intensity of a psychic process—tüe 
psychological "value" or power of psychic process. The laws govern 
libido are the laws of vital energy, and libido is a quantitative formula 
the phenomena of life. It is what earlier psychologists called “will” 0f 
tendency"; it is wish, it is the driving strength of the soul; it is cosmic. 
Its relationship to instinct is obscure. Jung specifically excludes “will 
from the category of instinct; thus all psychological activities over WA 
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consciousness has no control are instinctive. Yet, if all psychic processes. Je 
are energy and psychic energy is libido, instinctual reactions. must be® ~ $ 
libidinal. On the other hand, if libido represents will and will js not in- 
stinctual then libido cannot be instinctual. Thus either wê conclude that 
instinctual and non-instinctual processes are the'same, Which Jung denies, 
or we conclude that libido comprises two distinct orders of energy, in 
which case Jung’s monistic theory of psychic energy is untenable. 

As to the phylogenesis of libido, Jung says that primal libido was 
sexual libido, and that all other instincts are sublimated libido. Jung sug- 
gests that as man developed, turning from one occupation to another, he 
borrowed sexual libido and desexualized it, although if, as he says, all 
psychic acts are libidinal in nature it is unclear why it was necessary to 
desexualize libido which must, a priori, have already existed in nonsexual 
form. On the other hand, it is equally unclear why Jung reproaches Freud 
for reducing "spirit" to a "mere epiphenomenon produced by a doubtful 
process of sublimation" when he does precisely that himself. Of course Jung 
postulates it as a phylogenetic development, which is a very different mat- 
ter from the Freudian theory of individual sublimation in the process of 
infantile development. 

In any case, Jung says that prehistoric man persisted in picturing his 
nonsexual psychic activities in the images of primary sexual libido. Hence 
the archetypes have a sexually symbolic form, though they no longer carry 
sexual libido. Yet though we might suppose that the archetypes are ac- 
tivated by libido, Jung denies this; they are life forces in themselves, which 
are protective and healing but which can give trouble; they can even create 
themselves. Yet this does not presuppose an inexhaustible fund of arche- 
typal energy; on the contrary, it is a closed energic system ranging between 
the conscious and the collective unconscious. Thus to Jung psychic energy 
is not only a synonym for psychic process but a regulator of psychic proc- 
esses, both conscious and unconscious. 

Jung’s confusion is due to his studied refus. 
criteria. He confounds structure and function, 
distinguish between energy, sources of energy, expressions of energy, and 
means of regulating energy, and ends up with a confusion completely di- 
vorced from reality. The tendency in Jung's theories is clearly in the direc- 
tion of a retreat to conscious psychology. He postulates instincts and en- 
ergies that do not undergo change in individual development, and any 
important differentiations of instincts are attributed to phylogenetic in- 
fluences. Conflict is defined as a clash between phylogenetically determined 
forces and environmental forces. Jung disposes completely of infantile 
Sexuality and its vicissitudes, and explains away the oedipus complex as 


“a clash between reality and the individual constitutional inability to meet 


its requirements.” Jung attributes the neuroses of the adult to a regression 


al to use metapsychological 
overgeneralizes, refuses to 
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to infantile modes of behavior—an evidence of the childish refusal 
break away from the family. The infantile incest fantasy is not sexual, b 
is a regressive manifestation due to the influence of certain arche ype 
indicating the need for rebirth. The incest wish, then, is not an incest Wis 

By jettisoning infantilé sexuality, Jung finds himself unable to € 
plain infantile aggression, and, in fact, scarcely mentions it. The neuro 3 
of infancy and childhood are in effect regarded as nonexistent; the P 
turbances that arise during this period are merely “childishness.” Jung se 
only the constitutionally determined inadequacy of adult man to perform 
his current "life task." ! 

The only consistent aspect of Jung’s thought, then, is its consisten 
anti-Freudianism. He either ignores Freud's discoveries or offers co 
pletely divergent hypotheses which cannot be tested. In displacing ' 
vidua development to a racial level, he comprises under racial factors ng 
only prehistoric experience, but experiences as recent as “a few hund p. 
years ago." But if this is so, why is the collective unconscious so venerab} 
old, and wise? And what events of cosmic importance occurred so recent 
as to modify the libido in such a way that it gives rise to new and inheti 
ble tendencies? And why stop 300 years ago? Why not last week? 


Chapter IV. Mental Mechanisms 


The mechanisms by which mental energy is distributed represent 
keystone of any psychological system. Freud's system, based on his epoc i 
concept of the memory trace, is a consistent calendar of unconscio 
mechanisms, such as repression, projection, regression, etc. They can 
understood only in terms of Freud’s theory, particularly the nature of p 
mary libidinal and aggressive instincts, the existence of the unconscio 


and the development of endopsychic controlling mechanisms or uncon 
scious superego systems. 


dian unconscious is what Fre d 
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by the conscious system and determined by conscious attitudes—another 


step toward an all-inclusive conscious psychology. 
The same is true with projection and introjection. Ignoring the whole 
process of unconscious ego development and the role that dynamic repres- 
sion plays in-maintaining projection in the service of the ego, Jung can 
than that it is a psychic tendency, existing 
from birth, toward "dissimilation"—"discrimination of the, object from 
the subject by means of a subjective content transveyed into the object.” 
3 Thus too with Jung’s concept of introversion, along with its compan- 
ion mechanism “extraversion,” the foundation of Jung’s type psychology. 
Introversion is “withdrawing into oneself"; extraversion expresses a funda- 
mental interest in the world of objects. This establishes an antithetical and 
compensatory relationship between the conscious and: collective uncon- 
scious (“If the Conscious is extraverted, the Unconscious is introverted 
and conversely”). But all this is simply another way of saying that instinc- 
tual energy can move from one psychic position to another; toward dis- 
charge or regressively toward earlier positions. Jung says nothing of the 
nature of the instinct or the object, or the unconscious mechanisms that 
modify their relationship; he merely proposes a simple movement of un- 
modified energy, and reduces conflict to a conscious level. 

: Jung's ideas of mental dynamics center around one main assumption 
of inevitable complementariness that governs psychic affairs. All mental 
functions run in consecutive antitheses that compensate for one another, 
in a closed psychic system. The changes into opposites occur automatically 
Ed are subject to will, are either progressive or regressive. Energy has 

value," "intensity," associated with the image created out of the collec- 
tive unconscious by fantasy activity. The meaning of the inner image is 
determined by the total psychic situation—not only by unconscious con- 
tent, but also by the conscious situation—by "reciprocal relations" of con- 


scious and unconscious. 
But then conscious and uncons 
distinction between extraversion an 


progressive tendencies are consciously 
progressive force of the collective unconscious? And if all is reciprocal, why 


should one tendency predominate over the other in the personality? 

All this confusion of dynamic formulations leads to an oversimplifica- 
tion of mental processes and a reduction of all conflicts to a conscious level. 
Jung's dynamic psychology boils down to the statement that psy 


chic ac- 
tivity is energy, that energy is energic in nature, and that it regulates itself. 
It dispenses with the unconscious, infantile sexua 


lity, repression, conflict, 
and transference, unconscious ego, Supe 


rego, and character formation. All 
it leaves us is the collective unconscious and the conscious in reciprocal re- 
lation 


say no more about projection 


cious are of equal value, and thus the 


d introversion is blurred. And since 
determined (“will”), what of the 


m 
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Chapter V. Character and Consciousness 


The light that a psychological system throws on the processes of chara $ 
ter formation and its usefulness in delineating character “types”is a good 


tive" character as apart from the character facade. A P 

Freud's system and that of his followers is based on the phases oF 
libidinal development and the influence of gratification and frustration 
at each phase. It considers the fate of the unconscious homosexual impulse, 4 
and the patterns used to deal with unconscious aggression. It eyaluates b 
effect on character of one or more unconscious mechanisms, in particular. i 
the effect of introjection of parental patterns and of various identifications! 
with them and other external objects. Finally a correlation of character” 
groups can be made with classical forms of mental disorder, depending on - 
whether the symptom is isolated from the ego or:discharged through the, 


personality. It is based on a consideration of individual infantile develop: 
ment. ; 


» 


(em 
sist: 
the 


mselves out in infinitely varied ways. He begins by positing the ina 
based on the compensatory laws outlined M 
the previous chapter, and labeled by the conscious attitude. Both are 
i i b can be modified only by special circumstances” 
of a biological nature (puberty, the climacteric). The unconscious opposite ] 
babitus breaks through in situations of stress, but usually fails to adjust 
satisfactorily. Each person possesses both mechanisms, and only a relat 
predominance sets the conscious type, which by compensation sets the un: 


E. 
conscious type which can, in turn, upset the conscious type if the latter " "n 
upset by reality. 


Dissatisfied with the generality of these types, Jung went on to set "PM 
à classification of functional types, based on the four psychic functions 0 A 
thinking, feeling, sensation, and intuition. Sensation and intuition are E 
rational, while thinking and feeling are rational; sensation is opposed AH 
intuition, thinking to feeling. The various functional types are constit 
tionally determined. 


By multiplying the two attitude types by the four functional types 
Jung came up with eight main variations, which are subdivided in aC. | 
cordance with the role of subordinate functions in each case. E 

All this is, again, based on a descriptive study of conscious end. 
P roducts, giving no consideration to the vicissitudes of object relation! 
and instincts directed toward objects, or to the complex dynamic an 
Structural development that gives rise to end results. Thus it is useless fo 
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à 
|. purposes of discrimination or prognostication. The “intuitive” quality of 
*a paranoid delusion is equated with a normal man’s “hunch.” Further, 


` Jung states that “thinking and feeling are developed . . . from sensation 
and speaks of “intuitive thinking.” Wherefore, then, the 


et and intuition,” 
_ distinction of "functions"? 

W ^ In any case, a classification based on four hereditary functions only 
- “rarely capable of voluntary modification, yet polar and compensatory and 
. Subject to acts of will, is inacceptable to those who use a developmental 


approach to character formation. 


Chapter VI. Dreams and Neuroses 
ms is often held to be “deeper” and loftier than 
Freud's, because it not only stresses the "prospective function" of dreams, 
but is convinced that they harness to the service of the individual the im- 
perishable wisdom of the ages, and because Jung regards the dream as a 
t and future conduct. In short, he proposes that 
dreams can-read the future. Freud's theory is that dreams perform no intel- 
lectual function at all. Dream work consists of distorting the latent dream 
thoughts émerging from the unconscious and preconscious so that they 
can pass the censorship barrier and appear as manifest content. The dis- 
jointed manifest content is subjected on awakening to secondary elabora- 
tion, which makes a;coherent whole of the dream. Jung's "prospective 
tendency" is mainly a manifestation of secondary elaboration, differing in 
no way from waking introspection and ratiocination. By ignoring the 
dream work, Jung confuses, the manifest and Jatent content of the dream. 
n have no latent content, and the conscious con- 


Jung’s symbols by definition h 
tent of the dream speaks for itself. Jung presents the dream as represent- 
as I suppose it to be...” and 


ing the inner reality “as it is and not 
Jacobi, a follower of Jung, speaks of the manifest content as showing “what 


the unconscious has to say - . - always saying exactly what it means.” 

So much for the teleological function of the dream. As to dream proc- 
esses, Jung suggests that analysis of the dream leads to a “land of child- 
hood,” in which the conscious, personal unconscious, and collective un- 
conscious are mingled and undifferentiated. The adult has lost contact 
with this “land of childhood,” and thus suffers from a want of instinct. 
Thus the “land of childhood" remains infantile and is repressed, but 
emerges in dreams. 

Yet all this is directly counter to Jung's view of the dream as a con- 
tinuation of conscious processes. Since Jung rejects Freud's concept of 
censorship; why talk of repression? If there is no censorship, then no re- 
pression exists. Further, Jung, by the principle of complementariness, avers 
that only by “knowledge of the conscious situation is it possible to settle 
what sign is to be given to the unconscious contents.” Also, the role of the 


" Jung’s theory of drea 


symbolic guide to presen 
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makio functional characteritics of the penionslity h impetum A 
interpreting the dream. *. 

Jong ener that dream ate spontaneous. products of the colli 
wacomiows, thas morally neutral and devoid of intelle tal pola 
Yes they can return unfavorable verdicts on the current sate of conim 
fuma. Autonomous, they are vill subject to concious control. Ting MON 
patiens in the ultimate determinant of the corre oes of an inter pnt T 
the analyst provides his own amociations in the analytic proceden, am 
often determines the direction of the patient's amociations The gatio 
munt be informed of the nature of his “fale attitude" toward due wc 
tocius by the analyst, who instructs the patient in maythoboy. Jem 
int werd on the question is “I have no dream theory.” “Do anything AA 
fhe.” be says, "only do not try to understand." | 

In the realm of mewrones Jung rejects the existence of uico ioni am 
Bict between ki forces and the forces of the unconusoos ega amd 


the secondary grin of the meurain As mual be has regredi 1o t 
Prewiirs come sone peptology 


Chapter VII. individuation: The Jungian Odywey 


Mn applying our critiche to Jung's system of therapy which, be alegas 
signs idae lenportance to the creative calum of the tedivihs sh deti . 
Premi, we nunt rst consider Jung's "stages of like.” There are tour (0098 
bnt we have no awareness of problem ef oar owe, becwene the chil 
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speculations, Jung ignores the whole magnificent achievement of 
development. He leaves us without a vestige of hope. 


Chapter VIII. Sociology, Politics; and Alchemy 


Jung's Weltanschauung is, by his own statement, directly related to hi 
therapeutic ideal and method, and thus merits study. His sociology is baset 
largely on interconnections with alchemy, which he regards ag ‘the 
step toward modern psychology. Medieval chemical experiments were yi 
bolic; “psychic processes expressed in pseudochemical nature,” project. 
of unconscious content (archetypes) into material form: "Ne 
Jung's system can be deduced from alchemy, traces of alchemy can 
found in Jung's thought, as, for example, his preoccupation with "fo 
ness." But, rejecting the Freudian unconscious, Jung has deprived himse 
of the concept of unconscious defense mechanisms, which serve to conceal 
or disguise operations of the unconscious. It is safe to assume that alchemy, 
even if it is a primitive psychology, conceals more than it expresses uni 
conscious functioning; thus too, Jung’s system conceals the true nature 0 $ 

- mind more than it illuminates it. Ne. 

Jung's major correlations of his system with alchemical philosophy. 
lie (1) in the idea of "redemption"—the idea of transmutation of base 
matter to gold representing the transformation of the personality through” 
the mingling of conscious and collective unconscious, and (2) the concept. 
of opposites, through which Jung posits a conflict between the individual. 
and the mass. Progress “can begin only with the individual, since masses 
are blind beasts." vx 

Lo, the Führer-Prinzip. For the individuals who can wreak such pro” 
gressive changes are, of course, those favored few who have achieved spon- 
taneous individuation, and are thus akin to the “legendary heroes of man- 
kind," who “must obey their own law, choose their own way." Accord- 
ingly, after asserting his own democratic faith, Jung recognizes “that n Ü 
ture is aristocratic” (cf. Hitler’s “basic aristocratic principle in nature ) 
He goes on to inform us that "the great liberating deeds have come from ~ 
leading personalities, and never from the mass.” In a footnote to this lec i 
ture, he says, “Since then [1932] Germany too has found its leader." Further, - 
he speaks, in the Zentralblatt für Psychotherapie, which he edited for the 
Nazis, of the "SS men [who are] a caste of knights . . . ." and of Hitler 
“the mouthpiece of the Gods of old, the Sibyl, the Delphic oracle.” After - 


1945, of course, Jung changed his tune, and Hitler now became a hyster 
à psychopath, etc. But 


distinction between thé 


Jung subscribes to an aristocratic theory of nature, but has a spe! 
and of racial theory. To the German people he ascribes a special ari 
*N 
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type, Wotan, the wanderer, who sets the German people into motion. 
"Wotan, and not the God of the Christians, is the God of the Germans." 
As early as 1914 Freud: had commented on jung's racial prejudices; wit- 
ness Jung's statement that “. . A. it could be an unpardonable mistake to 
accept thé conclusions of a Jewish psychology as generally valid.” The 
purpose of the ‘Zentralblatt would, he said, be to distinguish between 
German and Jewish psychologies:™. . . T the Jewish problem is a complex, 
a festetingwound.” , . x 
The scientific yalue of all this is elucidated when one considers Jung's 
observations on the United States. The initial settlement of North America 
was by a "Germanic" population, but by the second generation they had 
become “Indianized”—so much so that one would have thought it due to 
miscegenation, if one didn’t know better. Next, Jung was struck by the 
influence “psychological influence,” of course—of the Negro: The live- 
liness of Americahs at baseball games “can hardly be derived from Ger- 
manic forebears; it is rather to be likened to the ‘chattering’ of the Negro 
village. Thus the American is a European with Negro mannerisms and an 
Indian soul.” This is due to the influence of an "X and Y" in the soil and 
air of a country “which slowly permeate man and mold him to the type of 
the aboriginal inhabitant.” This *X and Y" can, apparently, do more in 
a generation than the (all-powerful?) collective unconscious can in a million 
years—to any one, that is, but Jews. Their archetypes remain unaltered, 
and when they produce psychologies, they are purely Jewish. The German, 
despite his climactic pliability, clings to his Wotan archetype wherever he 
is born. Yet we cannot, Jung says, distinguish between the mentality of the 
Nazis (Wotan-determined) and the mentality of their opponents. Further 


comment is needless. 


Chapter IX. Religion 


Jung is often hailed as a great religio 
claim to this distinction? According to Jung. 
the process of individuation; the attitude of a consc 
altered by experience of the numinosum (divine will). “One could even 
define religious experience as that kind of experience which is character- 
ized by the highest appreciation, no matter what the contents are." This 
process, however, takes place in the unconscious, which “is at times capable 


of achieving an intelligence and purposiveness superior to actual conscious 
God in the collective uncon- 


insight." Thus we must look for the Jungian 

scious. But the precise element in the collective unconscious which thus 
achieves apotheosis is never defined; apparently the whole collective un- 
conscious is a holy quaternity (including the Devil-shadow), but at times 


the élan vital is equated with God. 
At any rate, the notion emerges that the idea of God is a collective 


us teacher. What, then, is his 
the religious process is simply 
iousness which has been 
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archetype, and that religion is an experience of the individuated self. But 
the archetypal image of the deity is not meant to prove the existence of 
God. “All that psychology can do is . . . . accept the possibility that 'God 
within us' corresponds to a transcendental reality." And this is supposed 
to have a therapeutic value. "Is there any better truth about ultimate 
things than the one that helps us live?” He might have included alcohol 
and aspirin to his pantheon. 

To Jung, an idea, which is a subjective fact in an individual, becomes 
objective fact when it is established by society—a consensus gentium. Cer- 
tain ideas “create themselves almost everywhere." They are of archetypal 
nature, and one of them can be called "spirit"; experience of this “some- 
thing" is numinous and can be dangerous. To defend themselves against 
the. danger of direct confrontation with this experience, people set up 
religious rituals. Jung does not ask “whether the defense is more or less 
true," but at the same time he says that dogmas began life as "revealed 
immediate experience; i.e., Christian dogmas are or were archetypical. In 
short, Jung’s idea of God is manifested in the Total Psyche, the Collective 
Unconscious, certain archetypes including the number 4, in the anima, in 
the Self, in anything that Helps Us Live, and in the Elan Vital. 

Jung, of course, ignores the fact that a consensus gentium does not 
guarantee the truth of an idea, Despite his admission that the idea of God 
does not guarantee its truth, it is nonetheless archetypical. He does not see 
that talk of the God within is nonsense if the God without is not objec 
tively true. We are, Jung suggests, to maintain a pretended belief in God 
because it “helps us live.” At least Freud, in straightforwardly explaining 


religion as an illusion based on infantile origins, did not take the name of 
the Lord in vain. 


Chapter X. Art 


Art, being a product of human mental activity, must ipso facto be 
subject to psychological explanation. Any psychological system that cannot 
throw some light on the nature of the art is scarcely deserving of the name. 
Thus it is appropriate to examine Jung’s formulations on this subject. 
Early in his career Jung maintained that the artistic impulse is derived 
from the procreative instinct. Later, however, when his system was fully 
‘developed, he adopted the position that “art baffles all attempts at rational 
formulation,” and “creative art will forever elude understanding.” The 
work of (visionary) art becomes a Ding an sich, emerging from the collective 
unconscious, and bearing no relation to individual experience, but subsum- 
ing the collective problems, the Zeitgeist, of an era, as does the leader in 
Jung’s sociology. Art is a product of human passions which, he states, “falls 
within the sphere of conscious experience”(!), yet the subject of vision “lies 
beyond conscious experien 


ye 


ce.” In any case, art is an impersonal, autono- . 


, confuse Jung’s “unconscious” with the dy 
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mous force—just as is the collective unconscious. The artist is Collective 
Man, carrying and shaping the unconscious psychological life of mankind. 
All of which obviously contributes nothing to the understanding of 
art. Either Jung swims about in the (Freudian) preconscious, or dives into 
the depths of the collective unconscious which he populates with the mani- 
festations of individual ego and id function which embarrass him, ascribing 
to them such qualities as autonomy, unknowableness, prospectiveness, wis- 
dom, etc. He anthropomorphizes them as "collective archetypes." In doing 
so he denies the artist any really creative role, even as he ignores the devel- 
opmental history of the artist. 

The unfortunate part of all this is the influence Jung's woolly notions 
have had on aestheticians and critics who, unversed in psychological theory, 
namic unconscious of Freud, and 
seek to justify, e.g. surrealist art, on the basis of Freudian theory, when 
actually it is Jung's theories they are using. On the other hand, some Freud- 
ians tend to hypostasize the ego, id, etc., in their attempts to "analyze" 
works of art. But at least in most cases they are aware of the temptation 
to do so, while Jung, rejecting the unconscious, falls prey to the temptation. 
Since he rejected or could not comprehend Freud's theory of infantile 
development, he produced a nonpersonal concept into which he projected 
all the unconscious psychic characteristics of small children he could not 
understand. This was the collective unconscious. It was the product of an 
attempt to eject from the unconscious ego the painful stimulations of 
unconscious conflict. The artist does the same thing by projecting his con- 
flict into the artistic product, at the same time seeking to solve the conflict 
through compromise formation, by expiating or negating the unconscious 
fantasies that generate the conflict. The difference between the artist and 
the neurotic, whose symptom serves the same ends, is that the neurosis 1$ 
the result of regression of libido leading to a breakdown of already defec- 
tive repression systems, while the work of art represents a forward urge of 
the libido maintaining the efficiency of repression—it is a true sublimation, 
and obviates the need for self-punishment. At any rate, it is superficial to 
ascribe, as Jung does, the artist’s personal peculiarities to the fact that he 


is an artist. 


- 


Chapter XI. The Eclectic's Dilemma a " 

The eclectic defends his position on the ground that, standing aloof 
from the battle, he is better able to assess the virtues of the. various 
“schools,” and select the good and discard the d from each. This is all 
very well for academic eclectics, who are innocuous, but the psychiatric 


i n 
eclectic, who administers mental health programs and teaching centers ca 


seriously hamper psychological progress. A 
For the Ed is that no compromise can be made between Freud's any 
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Jung's systems. If you accept the Freudian conception of the dynamic 
conscious, you must reject Jung’s conscious psychology with its substrate o 
constitutionally given determinants; if you accept Jung, then Freuc 
an obsessional psychopath. But it is impossible to have it both ways, $ 
the issues between the two are basic, and no more susceptible to compromis 
than the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems of astronomy. Any attempt t 
water down Freud's concept of the unconscious must end in destroying 
And the view that by adding bits and pieces of Jung's system one is 1 
nobling" Freud's system, is untenable. No more rigid, deterministic sys! 
than Jung’s can be imagined; it is unleavened by hope and excludes evi 
the grace of God. At least Freud offers the hope that the victories of 
€go over the id in early development may stand the individual in good 
stead in adult life; Jung leaves man with the task of dying gracefully with 
or without a sustaining belief in immortality. ^w 

Jung stands in the end as a man with the makings of a good conscious 
psychologist lacking in intellectual discipline, a self-frustrated roman 
trying to be an artist, and playing the pedagogue. 'T'o those psychologi: 
who cannot accept the implication, inherent in Freudian theory, that they 
have no moral superiority over their clientele, Jung’s psychology must be | 
a Godsend. 


Aaron H. Esman, M.D. ~ 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF 
i PSYCHOANALYSIS 


by 
LAWRENCE $. KUBIE (114) 


This book is a revision and expansion of its first edition, published in 4 
1936. Most of the original chapters have been retained and brought up ton 
, date and new chapters on theory and on the social and cultural implica- | 
tions of psychoanalysis have been added. * 
In the past fifteen years, many changes have occurred both within psy- — 
choanalysis itself and in the attitude of professionals and the general pub- 
lic toward it. As facilities were expanded to meet the demands of the grow- 
ing number of physicians seeking analytic training, the number of Insti- } 
tutes recognized by the American Psychoanalytic Association rose from ' 
three to ten, its membership from 150 to 400. At the same time, the “blind | 
hostility" which psychoanalysis had met from members of the medical pro- — 
fession as well as from lay persons abated and has been replaced by a moreg 
mature attitude of interest and greater sophistication. Because of the in- - 
creasing influence which psychoanalytic knowledge exerts upon educa f 
tion, medicine, and upon all individuals who in whatever capacity come 
> D 
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in contact with it, this book is dedicated “To analytic patients everywhere, 
to their families and medical advisers, and to my colleagues." 
j Every analysand, Dr. Kubie states, “is unwittingly making a contribu- 
tion to human culture. . . . We know that the neurotic process arises with 
the development of language in infancy and early childhood, that is with 
the development of the capacity to act and think and ultimately to speak 
in symbols. The symbols of the neurosis parallel the symbols of language 
and depend upon many of the same fundamental human capacities; and 
the neurotic distortion of these symbolic functions occurs as a result of a 
dichotomy between conscious and unconscious processes which start early 
in the development of each human infant. Therefore, there is hope for the 
human race if we can learn how to preserve the creative potentialities of 
these early steps in our psychological development, while circumscribing 
and controlling the destructive effects of its neurotic distortion. Every pa- 
tient who is analyzed makes his contribution to the attainment of this goal 
and thus to the solutions of the age-old problem of human discontent” 
(p. xiii). Psychoanalysis represents the first attempt to study this problem 
scientifically and, thereby, marks the beginning of a new cultural era. 
Kubie establishes a working hypothesis upon which the contents of the 
book are to be understood. Psychoanalysis is defined as "a specific tech- 
nique for studying and influencing the form, the distribution, and the 
utilization of psychological forces" (p. 1). Human behavior is determined 
both by conscious and unconscious forces: Behavior which is dominated by 
unconscious forces can be temporarily altered by strong external pressures; 
but as soon as these pressures are removed such behavior returns to its 
original form. Therefore to achieve lasting changes of behavior which is 
the result predominantly of unconscious forces, the latter must themselves 
be brought to light, changed, and removed. The technique of psycho- 


analysis has been designed for these purposes. By overcoming the inner 


obstacles which block the emergence into consciousness of unconscious 
nd this 


forces, the individual becomes aware of unconscious processes à 
awareness makes modification of disturbing and destructive influences pos- 
sible. As the area of conscious control of behavior is expanded at the ex- 
pense of the domain of unconscious forces the essential aim of psycho- 
analysis is achieved, namely, the prevention and relief of that suffering 
which is caused primarily by unconscious mental processes. 

Out of Freud’s method several investigative and therapeutic tech- 
which deviated in various respects and to different de- 


grees from the original version. This made it necessary to define the terms 
» The historical dictum of the British 


“psychoanalysis” and “psychoanalyst. 
Medical Association in 1929 that only members of the International Psy- 
nalysts, had to be 


choanalytic Association may call themselves psychoa 
modified as a result of the establishment of many new Psychoanalytic In- 


niques developed 
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stitutes and'Societies both in this country and abroad, the consequent 
centralization of authority and its investment in independent local a 
national bodies which, however, continue to be affiliated with the Inte 
tional Psychoanalytic Association. Thus it is now generally understood 
that a psychoanalyst is someone who has received training in an organiz 
tion which has been officially recognized as a training institute in psycho- 
analysis, and who has gone on to become a practitioner of the techniq 


‘by his election to membership in a local Society. This Society in turn 
affiliated with the national organization. 1" 

With the acceptance of psychoanalysis by the lay public and physicians 
the old dichotomy of mental functioning into “healthy” and "sick" 
gradually being replaced by the acknowledgment of the nature of 
neurotic process and of its universal distribution. The slowness of this 
mission is caused by individual resistance rooted in the unconscious feel- 
ings of sin, guilt, and punishment, which are attached to every psycho 
logical disturbance. The ubiquity of the neurotic process with its 1m 

- capacitating effects, affecting mankind in varying degrees, from subtle ang 
hidden personality changes to flagrant forms of impairment of functioning, - 
points to the necessity of evolving preventive methods. This will be 
achieved only when we deepen the psychological knowledge which we have 1 
gained in the psychoanalytic treatment of individuals. 1 

The contribution psychoanalysis has made to our knowledge of hu- 5 
man behavior is based upon a redefinition of the concept of normality and i 
a new understanding of the neurotic process. The behavior of an individual — 
used to be regarded or defined as “normal” in terms of its consequences 
rather than its essential nature: i.e., if it coincided with the behavior of 
other people; if it conformed to a specific cultural pattern; if its conscious i 
motivations appeared to be "right" and the action contributed to the wel- f 
fare of society. Psychoanalysis, while acknowledging such qualities as 1m- : 
portant attributes of human conduct, does not consider that they charac 4 
terize sufficiently the essential nature of the difference between "normal" 
and "neurotic." 

Whether behavior is normal or the expression of a neurotic process - 
is determined neither by an action itself nor by its projections against €x- — 
ternal circumstances but solely by the constellation of the psychological | 
processes which cause it. “Psychoanalysis has made it clear that human be- 
havior is normal precisely to the degree to which it is determined by con: - 
scious forces, and neurotic in so far as it is determined by unconscious. 
forces. This holds true equally for individual acts and for personality: 
traits as a whole" (p. 13). The distinction between conscious and uncon- - 
Scious motivations of behavior is of great importance since conscious proc 
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esses are directly accessible to such external influences as, for'example, ex- 
perience, reason, emotional appeals, rewards and punishment, whereas 
thoughts, feelings, actions and personality traits, which are determined 
essentially by unconscious processes, are inaccessible and therefore rigid 
and inflexible. Unconscious processes develop in infancy as a result of the 
repression of painful psychological conflicts. The neurotic process arises 
out of these unconscious conflicts. The forces which emanate from these 
repressed conflicts affect conscious processes. Needs which have their roots 
ed in reality, whereas unconscious needs 


in conscious processes can be gratifi 
can find only symbolic expression, which leaves them unfulfilled and un- 


satisfied. Therefore, behavior which is designed to gratify unconscious aims 
will necessarily be compulsively repetitive. 

Psychotherapy is as old as medicine. In a broad sense, every method 
designed to influence thoughts, feelings and behavior may be regarded as 


psychotherapy, whether it be education, religion, the arts, friendly advice, 


or punishment. Since these methods do not presuppose any knowledge of 
the normal and disturbed functioning of the mind, either on a conscious or 
y be classified as nontechnical psychotherapy. In 


unconscious level, they ma 
a technical sense the term "psychotherapy" is used to designate certain 


specific methods which aim at alterations of the neurotic process. 5 

Nontechnical therapy attempts to alter certain conscious attitudes 
through practical or emotional support or “reorienting education." Prac- 
tical and emotional support are the natural means used by parents and 
teachers in their efforts to remedy external maladjustments, and it is often 


their failure which suggests the presence of a neurotic illness. "Reorienting 
of and to tolerate certain feel- 


education” helps a person to become aware 
ings and needs at the level of consciousness and tries in this way to change 
some of his disproportionate reactions to resentment, guilt, fear, etc. This 
method, however, tends to penetrate to unconscious levels and will, for 
this reason, be safe only in the hands of well-trained psychoanalysts. The 
nontechnical methods “effect cures when the situation is sick rather than 
the individual. They are at once the ante-chamber to deeper treatment, 
and a practical therapeutic test of its necessity" (p. 25). Another means to 
help relieve mental suffering is palliative psychotherapy which “consists 
primarily of an effort to teach patients how to live with some measure of 
comfort within the confines of their uncured neuroses” (p. 25). Other at- 
tempts at the discharge of tensions caused by unconscious conflicts are 
usually referred to as “menta 


] catharsis.” Such release can accomplish 
merely temporary relief since it leaves the sources of the tensions un- 
changed. 


‘The unconsci 
through analytic therapy whic 
of its significance, the concept o. 


ous conflicts which cause tensions can be resolved only 
h aims at the acquisition of insight. In spite 
f insight has never been adequately defined 


A 
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and leaves many complex problems open to discussion and verification. 

Of the 25 chapters which comprise the book, 12 are devoted to “The 
How and Why of Psychoanalysis." It is particularly in this part of the book 
that Kubie addresses himself to prospective patients. The growing inter- 
est in psychoanalysis among the general population and the ever-expand- 
ing discussions of psychological problems and treatment methods have 
brought in their wake a wide variety of misunderstandings, not only with 
respect to the concepts of normality and of the neurotic process, but also 
regarding psychoanalytic treatment as such. In his introduction Kubie 
makes it clear that it cannot be the purpose of this book to dispel all the 
fears which a person may have at the prospect of psychoanalytic treatment. 
Apprehensions and doubts which are manifestations of unconscious con- 
flicts, can be dealt with only in the course of the treatment. Those fears, 
which are the result of misinformation, misrepresentation and misunder- 
standings, may be eliminated by frank discussion and explanation of facts. 
The emotional obstacles of a person considering treatment may be reduced 
in this way and an atmosphere of intellectual understanding between the 
analyst, the patient, his family and the referring physician may be created. 

In these 12 chapters the author explains the main principles upon 
which psychoanalytic treatment is based, namely “The Technique of Free 
Association,” “The Analysis of the Transference,” and “The Role of 
Dream Analysis.” He discusses some of the questions which every analyst 
is frequently asked by patients-to-be, physicians, and even patients under 
analysis. 

In the explanation of fundamental principles of psychoanalysis some 
erroneous views and distortions are dealt with, which tend to create con- 
fusion over the scientific validity of psychoanalysis and the ethical stand- 
ing of analysts. To mention one typical example, the author writes that 
transference is sometimes “pictured as something which is put over on the 
unwary patient, as a Machiavellian maneuver by which the analyst 
artificially induces in a patient a peculiar attachment to himself,” whereas 
“transference is not a method used in psychoanalysis ... but... 4 uni- 
versal phenomenon, which occurs in significant measure in every human re- 
lationship,” and which “psychoanalysis has recognized and named.” It 
runs “the whole gamut of human emotions, including hate and fear, dis- 
trust, rivalry and envy, quite as much as love, faith, and confidence” (p. 
57). In analysis “transference” means that the patient involuntarily "trans- 
fers" unconscious attitudes upon the analyst. His "analytic incognito' 
makes it possible for the analyst to show the patient that his feelings toward 
the analyst are "transferred." Consequently, these feelings are traced to 
their origins and the analyst demonstrates to his patient "how such trans- 
planted feelings have the power to distort other human relationships" 


(p. 58). 
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The prospective patient will find many of his practical questions an- 
swered in these chapters. He can learn how to proceed in his choice of an 
analyst and how to make reasonably certain of professional qualifications 
and ethical standards. He will find out why his analyst must be a stranger 
and why any social contact must be avoided during the course of treatment; 
why no basic changes in his life situation must be undertaken for the dura- 
tion of his treatment without previous thorough discussion with his ana- 
lyst; he is given explanations for the principle of "deprivation" and for the 
patient's need for periods of isolation from his family and friends. 

One chapter is devoted to the referring physician and his attitude 
toward the analysis of his patient. The author stresses the pitfalls of a 
physician's referring a patient "for analysis" and the potentially embar- 
rassing situation in which both analyst and patient may find themselves if 
careful consideration of the case should show that analysis was inadvisable. 
It is best to refer a patient to a psychoanalyst “for consultation as to the 
desirability of an analysis." Once a patient is in analysis it is no longer pos- 
sible for the analyst to furnish the physician with any detailed information 


with regard to his patient. There is no other person of whom a patient ex- 
pects stricter discretion than of his analyst. The analyst demands perfect 
nd is obligated to respect his patient's confi- 


frankness from his patient, a 

dence, in spite of the fact that the latter's request for secrecy may be rooted 
flict. Whenever information about the patient must 

this can be done only in general terms and spar- 

Il have to be aware of the necessity for discretion 

especially toward the patient's family. In the long run this discretion will 

protect not only the analyst but also the relationship of the physician to the 


patient's family and to the patient himself. 

It is absolutely necessary for the progress 
understanding be reached between the physician and the analyst concern- 
they play in the patient's life. There are patients 
who, out of a sense of Joyalty, may attempt to confide parts of their analysis 
to their family physician. On the other hand, some physicians, having long 
been the sole trusted friends and counselors of their patient, might find it 
difficult to give up this gratifying role and consequently may tempt the pa- 
tient to divide his revelations between his analyst and themselves. Such an 
acting out of a patient’s “divided loyalties” constitutes a serious threat to 


his analysis. 
Where physical trea 
close understanding betwee 


partly in neurotic con 
be given to a physician, 
ingly, and the physician wi 


of the analysis that a clear 


ing the respective roles 


tment is necessary during the course of analysis, 
n analyst and physician is once more essential. 
Physical illnesses which occur while the analysis is in progress must be 


evaluated carefully with regard to their origin and this can be done only if 
n the analyst and the physician. 


there is a good working relationship betwee 
Such constructive coóperation will protect the health of those patients who 


ei 


. Income is derived from a small numb 
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turn to physicians for physical examinations whenever a difficult problem: 


r 
arises in their analysis, and also of those who refuse to face the presence of 
an organic condition. 


sis. In trying to evaluate the effect of an analysis after its completion “the 
final test of health” may be judged “in terms of the patient's apparent hapa 
piness and peace, his satisfaction in his activities, his freedom from M s 
turbing states of depression, anxiety, guilt, anger, fear, or jealousy, an 
finally and specifically his freedom from those neurotic symptoms which 
brought him to analysis in the first place. . . . To the extent to which E 
analysis has succeeded, therefore, he would have become flexible, adaptable, 
and dynamically mature and free" (p, 184). 


his financial resources and obligations 


; , 5 à à d 
1s essential on the patient's part, Secondly, a person's attitude towar 


personality, 


Tn the fixing of the fee, the analyst’s financial position has to be con- 
sidered as realistically as his patient’s. The analyst’s earning years are short 
compared even with those of other medical specialties. Moreover, most 
analysts devote a relatively large part of their working time to nce 
work at hospitals, scientific Societies, research and teaching. The analyst's 


er of patients. This fact accounts for 
the relative ease with which he can e 


stablish a modest income; yet, it also 
implies an element of comparatively ereat risk since even a small drop 
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in the number of his patients results in a sharp financial decline. The 
high cost of analysis makes analytic patients as a group particularly sensi- 
tive to economic fluctuation and makes the economic situation of analysts, 
in turn, unpredictable and unstable. These facts force the analyst to divide 
his working hours carefully between unremunerative activities such as re- 
search, teaching and low-cost or free-of-charge treatments on the one hand, 
and remunerative treatment sessions, on the other hand. 

The third section of the book carries the heading “Some General Con- 
siderations.” Here Kubie discusses “The Contrast between Psychoanalysis 
and Healing by Faith or by Suggestion," "Psychoanalysis and Moral Re- 
sponsibility,” “Psychoanalysis and Marriage,” and “Psychoanalysis in Re- 
lation to Social, Economic and Political Change,” and recapitulates the 
common “Misconceptions about Psychoanalysis.” 

Psychoanalysis differs fundamentally from all methods of healing by 
faith and suggestion. All such methods assume the existence of super- 
natural forces which can heal any illness under the condition that the sick 
individual have faith. 

Psychoanalysis not only acknowledges a wide variety of illnesses; it also 
looks upon each sick person as an individual problem, worthy of detailed 
study. 
Healing by faith uses “suggestion” as one of its operative media and 
presupposes the surrender of the right to individual judgment on the part 
of the patient. Thus, the “healing” process tends to be determined by the 
“influence” of the healer upon the patient; and symptomatic improvement 
often comes to an end when their emotional relationship is terminated. 

In contrast, psychoanalysis rejects the principle of suggestion and the 
imposition of the analysts personality or his ideas upon the patient. Psy- 
choanalysis is based upon the interpretation of the transference relation- 
ship and aims at the elimination of the neurotic process through insight. 
Faith-healing aims at the disappearance of symptoms by denying the reality 
of organic illness and thereby reinforces the process of illness. Psycho- 
analysis, on the other hand, leads the patient to accept the reality of his 


body. 
The relationship between psychoanal ! 
the subject of controversy for a long time. “Science is an effort to find ap- 


proximations of truth about ourselves and the world in which we live” 
(p. 151). Its purpose is the establishment of facts and the validation of facts 
by evidence. Religious faith opera. i 
periences truth through belief. He does not search for truth but accepts it. 
For the psychoanalyst the study of faith and doubt constitutes part of 
his investigation into the nature of all psychological processes. He studies 


their conscious and unconscious determinants, the genesis and the develop- 
d the lack of it, of trust and distrust, of 


ment “of all forms of confidence an 


ysis and religious faith has been 


tes without evidence. The faithful ex- — 
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credulity and suspiciousness” (p. 152). Psychoanalysis has found that adult” 
feelings of faith NE derivatives of the child's emotional attitudes toward 
his parents, of the “faith” in parental omnipotence and omniscience which 
he developed to protect himself against terror. According to “the form 
which the child's ‘faith’ assumes . . . this dependence upon external .- 
omnipotence is an expression of the child's neurotic anxiety or . . . it may 
be the expression of other inner conflicts, such as the child’s need for pro -— 
tection against his own destructive impulses" (p. 153). : 

The analyst's attitude toward moral responsibility is motivated by - 
similar considerations as the one he has toward religious faith: he "studies tg 
in his patients the genesis of both their moral and their amoral behavior, 
hoping through these studies to improve the techniques of ethical educa- : 
tion" (p. 155). He investigates the individual's concept of moral responsi- k 
bility within the framework of his psychic development and examines its 
meaning in relation to developmental phases; he evaluates it in terms of 
the degree of insight into unconscious motivation, and with regard to com- 
pulsive mechanisms. Psychoanalysis discovered the mechanism of repression 
and how it is used in our earliest ethical struggles with instinctual drives. 
It recognizes the fact that repressed conflicts remain dynamically charged 
and, thus, persist to affect overt behavior. Consequently, psychoanalysis 
has come to accept the guiding principle that “the boundaries of conscious 
insight mark the boundaries of moral responsibility. Analysis, however, 
does not thereby lessen the actual extent of the domain of moral responsi- 
bility, since it gives us at the same time a tool which in its ultimate effects 
broadens this domain by providing us with a method by which man can 
bring the full light of conscious insight to bear on his unconscious con- 
flicts, thereby giving him the opportunity to deal with them effectively" 
(p. 159). 

It follows from these considerations that psychoanalysis places moral 
evaluations only upon actions into which the individual has insight, i.e., 
which are free from the influence of unconscious forces. This automatically 
excludes compulsive actions from moral evaluation. 

Potentially the most important contribution psychoanalysis can make 
to mankind lies in its study of the origins of our concept of moral respon- 
sibility. “Psychoanalytic studies have shown that automatic patterns of 
moral behavior are developed not out of the theoretical and philosophical 
systems with which we rationalize ethical living, nor out of theological 
attitudes and beliefs, nor in response to ethical exhortations, but rather 
out of the deeply buried residues of our earliest emotional relationships to 
our parents or to other important figures” (p- 166). Infants and young chil- — 
dren respond to the conscious and unconscious attitudes of their parents - 
and develop their own social attitudes in accordance with these early inner 
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experiences. The forms of these early social patterns determine what use 
an individual will finally make of the education he receives. 

In the chapter on “Psychoanalysis in Relationship to Social, Economic 
and Political Change,” Kubie discusses two issues:; (1) some of the more 
significant criticisms which have been voiced with regard to the attitudes 
of psychoanalysts concerning social changes; and (2) contributions which 
psychoanalysis might make in the future to our understanding of the forms 
and structure of human society. 

The view that psychoanalysis aims to induce individuals to accept $o- 
cial ills without protest is based on a misconception. Indeed, the opposite 
is true. By gaining insight into their own suffering individuals become able 
to acknowledge the sufferings of others, and eventually to deal effectively 
with the social defects of their environment. d 

Psychoanalysts are often regarded as indifferent to social issues. While 
analysts subscribe to various social, political and economic views, they have 
one common scientific aim: to gain insight into the unconscious forces 
which dynamically determine all human behavior. The achievement of 
this aim with the resulting freedom from fear and the attainment of the 
freedom to act, frees both analyst and his patients of any need to clutch 
desperately at the status quo at all costs. 

servatism and of radi- 


Psychoanalysis has been variously accused of con 


calism; it has been variously declared that neuroses are characteristic for 
the wealthy and the inescapable consequence of poverty. The contradictory 
nature of these statements in itself points to their incongruity with reality. 


Any effort to explain neuroses on the basis of external social and economic 
factors can be disproven by the statistical fact that the incidence as well as 
the various types of neuroses à qually distributed among all social 


re about € 
and economic classes and in widely different geographical locations. 
The accusation that analysts are in 


different to social issues is due partly 
to a failure to understand the reasons for analysts’ behavior. Because psy- 
choanalysts are aware of the genetic and dynamic conste 


ations which lead 
to different forms of extremist views, they are careful in their evaluation 
of external changes. 


Some critics point to 
evidence for indifference to soc 


isolated existence not because [o 
interest in social issues. Analytic work deman 


n which some analysts live as 
ial issues. Actually, many analysts chose an 
f any lack of interest put in spite of a great 
ds the analyst's undivided 
conscious and unconscious attention, and any preoccupation with or par- 
ticipation in political or social issues will in time affect his patients. Various 
organizations which are increasingly aware of the contribution which psy- 
choanalysis can make to their work, try to induce psychoanalysts to partici- 
pate in their activities. To analysts this demand constitutes a serious temp- 
tation, especially because they are conscious of their responsibility toward 
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the community. The dilemma between exclusive devotion to individual 
treatment and active participation in community work has to be faced and 
solved by each psychoanalyst for himself. 

The psychoanalyst knows that no external freedom can be achieved 
unless there is freedom from the slavery of unconscious forces. He “knows, 
therefore, that in order to succeed, basic changes in the organization of 
human life must parallel an internal and spiritual evolution. As he strives 
for this goal with each analytic patient, he views their joint endeavor as 
part of the great human struggle for freedom" (p. 184). 

This part of the book includes a chapter on “Psychoanalysis and Mar- 
riage.” Here the author discusses the contribu tions psychoanalysis can make 

- to the solution and potentially to the prevention of marital problems. He 
points to the overwhelming difficulties which often confront the analyst in 
his attempts to deal with marital situations: the variety of motives and 
distressing factors which bring either one or both marital partners to the 
analyst’s office; the many angles he must consider in his diagnostic and 
prognostic evaluation, the recurrent problem of having to decide which 
one of the marital partners should be advised to undertake treatment; and 
the problems which arise for the analysis as well as for the marriage in the 
course of treatment. Kubie stresses once more that it is the primary aim 
of psychoanalysis to cure the patient of his neurosis. A large number of 
marriages have been saved and improved by psychoanalysis. This has been 
particularly true in those cases where the aim of the treatment, i.e., the 
achievement of emotional health, did not conflict with the preservation of 
the marriage. 

“Training and Organization” is the title of the last part of the book. 
Earlier in the book Kubie advised prospective patients in search of a de- 
pendable psychoanalyst that the most important factor for them to consider 
should be his training. This chapter deals with the details of psychoanalytic 
training, and the organization of training centers and of psychoanalytic 
societies. 

The “problem of the nonmedical psychoanalyst” is given special atten- 
tion. The controversy over the advisability of training nonmedical men 
to become psychoanalytic therapists has existed since the early days of 
psychoanalysis, and has received fresh impetus more recently under the 
pressure of the need for a larger number of analysts. In his detailed dis- 
cussion of the Pros and cons which have been advanced over the years, 
Kubie expresses himself in favor of a plan to develop a new profession, a 
Doctorate in Medical Psychology, licensure for psychotherapy, under the 
condition that a comprehensive curriculum, safeguarded by law, be estab- 
lished, and that the practitioner be licensed to practice only in connection 
with a doctor. The curriculum would be based on the principles of the 
present training programs expanded to "provide fundamental training in 
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the basic sciences and in the self-critical methods of scientific work, specific 
training in physiology and psychology, both normal and abnormal, and 
finally in all psychotherapeutic techniques and especially in psychoan- 
alysis” (p. 216). Additional safeguards could be established for the protec- 
tion of the public as, for example, mandatory medical and psychiatric 
examinations of patients before they begin analysis and periodic reéxami- 
nations during the course of treatment. Such a project would increase the 
number of available therapists within a relatively short period of time, 
without the immediate necessity to expand existing training centers. It 
would also lower the cost of analytic treatment, thereby enabling larger 
sectors of the population to enjoy its benefits. 

A critical summary of the controversies over theory and technique 
which have been carried on from the very beginning of psychoanalysis up 
to the present time forms the first half of the concluding chapter; the other 
half is dedicated to “Frontiers of Research.” Here Kubie points out “some 
of the directions in which we may look for basic progress.” As far as research 

is concerned the main investigations center 


into therapeutic techniques 
around attempts to shorten the period of treatment and to make it more 
effective. Another basic study concerns the problem of insight. In addition 
to these fundamental problems, there are other, more superficial, questions 


within the framework of “technique” which are in need of careful reévalua- 
tion: e.g. the effects of varying the frequency and duration of individual 
sessions, experimental analysis in groups, etc. Methods are enumerated 
which are already being tested as for instance, the inducement of twilight 


states, and the recording of the analytic procedure. The extensive and 


proper use and testing of many of these methods, however, will depend 


upon the establishment of proper research institutes. 
In the field of clinical research the main need is for “comparative 
studies of the responses of different neurotic constellations within the an- 
alytic process" (p. 247). Workers in various fields of science will coóperate 
in evaluating the physiological and psychological factors leading to the 
formation of the neurotic process. New quantitative testing methods must 
be developed, useful both for research and clinical work, in order to arrive 
at a better understanding of ‘etiological as well as therapeutic processes. 
"Theoretical research will deal in the first place, with a redefinition of 
analytic terms and concepts. Kubie believes that “there is not a single aspect 
of psychoanalytic theory which cannot be subjected to objective tests for 
verification or qualification" (p. 248). He cites as a beginning the cinemato- 
graphic studies by Spitz on the problems involved in separating the child 
from his mother in infancy. 
Furthermore, a revision of our concepts of psycho-sexual development 
be conducted of the neuroses 


is indicated; anthropological studies should } 
within our own culture. Last, put not least, the value of preventive psy- 
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chiatry should. be tested within a representative community in which. 
psychiatric guidance and education would be available to a group of adults 
and their children, selected at random. After a number of years the over-all 
adjustment, physical and mental state of these persons should be checked 
against that of a control group from the same community. 

It “is the way of scientific progress,” Kubie concludes, that research in 
these fields be conducted “by unfettered scientists who . . . . would be 
psychologically free to pursue uncharted courses to unexpected and un- - 
predictable truths" (p. 250). 


Alfred T. Gorvin, M.D. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS OF ELATION 
by 
BERTRAM D. LEWIN (131) 


Lewin introduces a psychoanalytic approach to elation with a coni 
sideration of the function of the ego and its mode of operation in mediating 
between the conflicting demands of id, superego, and the external world. 
The ego’s mechanisms of defense against anxiety come to light in dreams, 
in neurotic symptoms, and, with special clarity, in the resistances em: 
ployed by the patient during analytic treatment. The therapeutic task is 
to lay bare the conflicts and the anxieties which the defenses may be cover- 
ing and to see what instinctual expression they may be opposing. As in 
therapeutic practice, so in questions of scientific theory, it is the role of the 
analyst to suspect the complexity of the apparently simple and to reduce 
the complex to its constituents, The practitioner sometimes falls into the 
error of believing that emotional states cannot be analyzed or dissected into 
their component elements. The genetic principle of investigation, which 
I$ so Important in psychoanalysis and which is inseparable from true psy- 
chologic understanding, leads to the uncovering of those simple earlier 
states, without an understanding of which the later, more developed, as- - 
pects of personality or neurosis cannot be adequately comprehended. A 
special application of this principle is the effort to analyze manifest material 
and formal elements of a mental picture into antecedent contents. Thus in 
the analysis of dreams, Freud pointed out that not only the contents of 
dreams are subject to interpretation, but that the formal elements of the * 
dream as such, e.g., the number of parts of the dream, the feeling that the 
dream is real, the feeling that Something is missing in the dream, etc., are 
capable of analysis, 1 

. In the clinical field the application of these principles has demon- 
Strated that depression is a form of aggression and that doubt and fixed 
ideas are the results of instinctual conflicts. Temporarily, Lewin states, the 
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instincts are regarded as the atoms or the electrons of the psychoanalytic 
métier since they determine the early states that are relevant in genetic 
studies. 

The feeling of elation, according to the author, is one member of the 
class of affects which has been relatively overlooked in the course of the 
genetic study of various emotions or mental states. “Can elation too be a 
defense or a resistance or a manifest element that needs reduction?” The 
study of elations has been hindered in several ways. Mild elations do not 
lead people to seek analytic help and statistically the clear-cut manic con- 
stitutes a very small proportion of patients undergoing psychoanalytic 
treatment. It has generally been assumed that the pathologically elated 
individual merely demonstrated a phase ofa circular state and that elation 
was the end result of a depression. Having been thus tied to the problem of 
depression, elation suffered a relative neglect. Yet the conjoint study of 
depression and elation revealed that elation, like depression, was a nar 
cissistic neurosis with its roots in oral eroticism, with incorporation and 
identification playing a large role in both states. It was proposed in the 
early 1930's to consider the elated state as one of defense. Since clues to the 
understanding of any mental picture are obtainable from dream psy- 


chology, the author proposes to apply what he can of the methods of dream 
interpretation and of dream psychology to the understanding of the elated 
states, bearing in mind that the manifest elements of a neurosis or a dream, 
whether they are form or content, often yield on analysis their latent un- 


conscious content and meaning. 

Lewin then presents a survey of the literature on depressions and 
elations, with special reference to those dealing with elations. The writings 
of Freud and Abraham are examined in great detail, with reference to 


those aspects of mourning and depress! 
i i ated and introjected 


ture of the ego. 
the lost object, has taken it into himself, and has 


doing." The superego separates itself off from the 


modified by inclusion of the object, and the attack of the supere 


ego ensues. In spite of this attack, the ego becomes more narcissistic, due 
to the new direction, 


the redirection, of the positive side of the ambiva- 

lence. 
What happens when a depression is replaced by an elation? This new 
iderable energy which had 


fusion between ego and superego frees cons 
le between the previously separated 


formerly been consumed in the strugg 5 
agencies of the personality, and this new energy is now at the disposal of 
the ego. In mania, “the superego regressively rejoins the ego, as the ego 


rejoins the id in sound sleep.” 1 
‘ A Abraham stressed the equation between the lost object and feces,ithe 
depressed patient looking on the loss as a defecation, with subsequent 1n- 
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corporation via coprophagia, and “final relinquishment as an anal expul- 
sion or murder.” Other authors have referred to other modes of introjec- 
tion: by anal, dermal, or respiratory routes, or through the eyes. 

The postulates established by Abraham as the prerequisites for manic 
depressive psychoses were several: (1) oral predisposition; (2) early nar- 
cissistic injury; (3) the occurrence of this disappointment before the resolu- 
tion of the oedipus complex; (4) repetition of this disappointment later, 
either from external or internal forces. According to this formulation, the 
depressions are late reproductions of infantile situations representing libi- 
dinal fixation points. In the post-depressive manias, one finds mechanisms 
similar to those operative in the depressions: cannibalistic incorporation, 
anal elimination, occurring at an accelerated tempo. In accordance with 
the concept of the "pleasure ego," one "spits out" the unacceptable, with 
anal expulsion as a later form of this spitting. Analogous mechanisms are 
found in the funeral rites of some savages who, like the manic, display 
impulses to incorporate and expel the love object. Elimination of the old 
object makes the manic patient "hungry for new objects," with consequent 
rapid and compulsive "taking in" in various ways. 

Rado's “The Problem of Melancholia" (1928) emphasizes the intense 
need of the depressed patient for narcissistic gratification. The self-esteem 
of such patients rests not on real achievements but rather on external evi- 
dences of being loved and supported. “Melancholia is a despairing cry for 
love,” but the cry is directed to the superego. Hunger becomes connected 
with threatened loss of love by the mother in earliest infancy, followed by 
narcissistic bliss after nursing. Rado's study of drug intoxications revealed 
that the elevated moods, elations or ecstasies were repetitions of this breast 
situation, with fusion between €go and superego which paralleled that fu- 
sion with the mother occurring during nursing at the breast. Thus, an oral 
technique (eating, drugs) restores self-esteem (by removing hunger, by ter- 
minating depression). 

The young child initially “splits” mother into two, in accordance with 
Freud's “pleasure ego” concept: what brings pleasure is good, what brings 
pain or unpleasure is bad. Subsequent reality testing leads the child to fuse 
the two into a real object. In the depressions, ego regression revives the old 
duality. The superego introjects the good object, the ego introjects the bad. 
“The superego is then loved masochistically as was the good object and its 
sadism cannot shake the ego’s fidelity.” Aggression against the “bad ego" 
is welcomed. In melancholia, the aim is to destroy the bad object, so that 
the ego may regain the love of the good object with ultimate reconciliation. 
This end is achieved in mania. The ego anally expels the bad object, and 
is thereby freed of aggression; there is now a blissful union with the super- 


ego: In this way, melancholia works toward the reéstablishment of self- 
_ €steem, by employing intrapsychic parts instead of objects. 
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The view of mania as an oral fusion, a replica of the breast situation, 
was an important new emphasis by Rado who had already pointed out the 
same fusion in the elations of drug addictions. The addict, deprewed by 
narcissistic insults, seeks an artificial elation, to simulate the earlier bliss of 
fantasied union with the breast at nursing. There is thus a basic identity 
between the manic depressive states and the pharmacothymias. 

Parallelisms are drawn between manicdepressive and neurotic char 
acters (Alexander): self-imposed failures in the life experience of the latter 
correspond to the depressive phases of self-punishment, succesies corre: 
spond to states of elation. “Present punishment may be used to pay for J 
future pleasures, and so may illness or other misfortunes. 

Survey of other theories regarding elation and depression leads to the 
belief that the traditional emphasis on mood swings has obscured under- 
standing of the actual dynamisms in such eats 
nism in h nia is one such dynamic x 

Melanie Klein postulates for the end of the first year of life a set of 
of mania; the infant a«umes, suc 


k 


denial of the importance of good objects 
the ego. Without accepting Klein's special theories, Lewin agrees that “the . 
fear of being devoured does undoubtedly exist behind the defensive cover 


of manic behavior and fantasy." h d 
Freud's Problems of Anxiety revived interest in the ego's mechanisms ; 


of defense against anxiety. The importance of denial eons defense in ; 
the manic states was stressed by various writers, Helene —À : 
the belief that it was the basic defense mechanism in hypomania, as 


phobias, or introjection in the ‘ 
however, denial is directed against 
the instincts. Denial avoids anxiety 
fact, the intellectual represen 
affective impact of the external e as though to say, 
The parallelism with repression of an ic Fi de 
elations the clinical picture 1$ determined more by denial affect 

fact itself. Such denial obviously must disrupt 


the ego's factual or emotional 

unpleasant [is] declared i: 
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"chronic optimists." It is found also in two groups of patients previously 
described by Lewin: special types of neurotic characters with hypomanic 
features (1937), and hypomanic obsessional neurotics (1941). The manias 
of the puerperium are often "excited affirmations of virginity, and denials 
of marriage and motherhood." Similarly, severe manias are violent denials 
of the precipitating events. 

"The appearance of denial in these various states is due to a regression 
to the level of the pleasure ego, of which it is an essential function. We see 
the operation of this pleasure ego with special clarity in. children, who 
easily and regularly employ denial in their relationship to an (unpleasant) 
external world, as shown by Anna Freud. When real frustrations are 
denied, good humor can be retained or reéstablished. Such denial of ex- 
ternal reality, if continued into the latency period, may lead to rigid charac- 
ter distortions. In adulthood such denial of external reality is of course of 
much graver significance. If mature relationships are to be attained, de- 
fenses must be directed against instincts rather than denying external 
reality. 

Sleep and dreams also represent denial of reality, as does fetishism, in 
which the individual clings to the belief in a female penis, thereby achiev- 
ing "two realities." 

Denial is further encountered as a specific resistance in analysis, 
brought on by the analytic process. This is seen especially in those situa- 
tions in which an idea enters consciousness, but the appropriate emotions 
remain buried. Elation may accompany such denial as a counterpart of 
the depressed mood when the patient's narcissism has been wounded. Re- 
pressed ideas are denied by words and acts; emotional concomitants or the 
imminence of anxiety are denied by elation. In such a way, resolution of 
symptoms may produce a transient mild hypomania, as an affective re- 
sistance to “feeling memories," or “screen affects." Lewin had previously 

. (1941) noted such transient mild hypomania during therapeutic analysis, 
the elation serving as a flight from the painful impact of the working- 
through process, 

The relationships between mania and sleep are explored. The fusion 
of dug with superego in mania corresponds to the fusion with the breast in 
Ree oS: "In going to sleep the ego repeats a process like the first infantile 
falling asleep, a fusion with the breast at nursing.” These two situations 
are dynamically identical: an intrapsychic fusion repeats the baby’s psychic 
procedure at the breast and leads in one case to mania, in the other to sleep. 
Freud commented on the disappearance of a part of the personality in both 
circumstances: in sleep the ego disappears, rejoining the id; in mania the 
superego disappears, rejoining the ego. The surface differences between the 


two states are misleading; analysis shows their close dynamic correspond- 
ence. 
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Into sleep and into the hypnagogic moments that precede it, intrude 
other representatives of the environment, past and present, as well as such 
internal stimuli as hunger, pain, etc. As the waking life of the child be- 
comes more filled with meaning, more complex and more varied, daytime 
wishes and conflicts increasingly penetrate the nighttime world of sleep. 
The wish to sleep, then, is opposed by other wishes. These unconscious and 
preconscious wakers and disturbers of sleep are the ones which, with 
greater or lesser distortion, generate the manifest content of dreams. Owing 
to the censorship of the more mature ego, many adult dreams are complex, 
but the dreams of young children usually represent hallucinatory wish 
fulfillments, often denying the unpleasant reality or the frustrations of the 
waking world. A typical mania or elation resembles this type of dream of 
the small child with its playful fantasy wish fulfillments. In elations, the 
fantasies, words and deeds are used mainly for denial and in this respect 
they resemble the denying secondary elaborations that come after the 
distortion of the latent dream thoughts. 

Manic dreams do not differ markedly from the general pattern, except 
for the blank dream ("the persistent afterimage of the breast"): this isa 
dream of oral satisfaction, of fusion with the mother, fulfilling utterly 
the wish to sleep. Some symptoms of mania may be interpreted in the same 
manner as are manifest dream elements. One such symptom is elation, 
which means its opposite, as in "happy dreams" (death wishes, thoughts of 
one's own death). Impatience and excessive motion in mania have the 
same meaning as in dreams: they “deny other fun which has come to be con- 
sidered less innocent.” Manic flight of ideas parallels the copious dreams 
which by their very fullness preclude interpretation, the latent content 
therefore remaining inaccessible. The blank dream of some manics paral- 


lels the state of benign stupor (Kirby, Hoch). i 
In summarizing the relationships between mania and sleep, Lewin 


states that mania lacks the blank dream quality of the baby's sound sleep. 
Such sleep would be repeated clinically by stupor. Mania reproduces the 
sleep of a somewhat older child, sleep which contains dreams of a rela- 
tively simple manifest structure. These dreams are characterized by denials 
of the frustrations of reality, by identifications, and by happy wish fulfill- 
ments. Thus mania would represent an acting out of an altered copy of a 
child's sleep. This type of sleep itself constitutes an altered and developed 
copy of the original blank dreamless sleep at the breast. Sometimes stupor 
or hypomania serve as substitutes for sleep when, because of the inadequacy 
of the censorship, the older or natural sleep has become unreliable. Stupor 
may function as such a substitute because in it there is complete ab- 


sence of consciousness. Hypomania may serve this defensive function be- 


cause of the ever-present alertness and the possibility of acting out denials. 
These two substitutes or equivalents of sleep depend on the mechanism - 
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of fusion with the breast. The author illustrates these and other original 
observations with case material and typical dreams. 

Lewin proposes the following addenda to the theory of oral eroticism. 
He subsumes the complex of wishes related to orality under three headings 
which he calls the “oral triad.” The oral triad comprises three wishes 
originating in the nursing situation: (1) Active orality or the wish to de- 
vour; (2) Passive orality or the wish to be devoured; and (3) The wish to 
sleep. The wish to be devoured is not superficially evident in the nursing 
situation. It is not an inevitable observation but a construction in the psy- 
choanalytic sense which is based on inference. The wish of the nursling to 
be eaten means merely that toward the end of the act of suckling and with 
the gradual approach of sleep, the infant has certain perceptions and ex- 
periences of yielding, relaxing, falling, being overwhelmed, engulfed and 
encompassed, that leave strong mnemonic impressions. Later on these 
memories and experiences serve as the nucleus for the cluster of ideas of 
being eaten in various forms. 

In the phobias both of children and of adults, the fear of being eaten 
is a fear of retributive castration for violation of oedipal taboos (Little 
Hans). Fear, however, does not always accompany the idea of being eaten. 
It is sometimes a pleasurable fantasy and arises in the context of being en- 
gulfed or surrounded by the mother’s breast. The oral triad explains the 
content of claustrophobia: the intra-uterine fantasy (wish) is a nursing 
fantasy with a shift downward (and inward) from breast to abdomen: a 
process of devouring (nursing) is followed by being devoured or engulfed 
within the mother, and within her to continue eating and sleeping. 

In early pregnancy one finds all three elements of the oral triad: crav- 
ings for symbolic articles of food; fantasies of being nibbled; contented 
somnolence, 

Lewin comments further on the frequent conjunction of primal scene 
and oral analytic material, Something about the primal scene apparently 
activates the oral triad: “The primal scene is often the event that gets re- 
produced in adult depressions and elations," an observation on which 
Lewin and others have previously written. The reactivation of any one of 
the three elements of the triad would reactivate the other components be- 
cause of their close genetic linkage. Sleep and the wish to sleep are the de- 
fenses against the disturbances implicit in the primal scene; one finds a 
comparable reaction under other conditions of great stress, such as battle, 
concentration camp, unpleasant predicaments and others. Whatever, then, 
activates the desire for sleep, such as flight from the anxiety of the primal 
scene, also activates the rest of the oral triad. Some cases of insomnia are 
traceable genetically to such experiences. The soothing effect of milk or 
other "taking in" processes is relevant here: the insomnia induced by the 

primal scene is equated with the insomnia of an unfed baby. 
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Penis envy plays a prominent role in the history of elated patients, in 
whom the elation serves to deny the deficiency (H. Deutsch, A. Katan). 

In both the affective and the pharmacothymic stupors, animal hallu- 
cinations and dismemberment fantasies are linked with the wish to be 
eaten. 

In the elations strong cannibalistic (active oral) drives are conspicuous. 
There is insatiable hunger and thirst for new ideas. The prominence of 
identifications clinically is what one might expect since identification is 
largely an oral incorporative process. The function of the teeth in the oral 
psychology of the manic is manifested in two ways: eating, with its pleas- 
urable aspects; and as weapons of attack. The manic acts out these func- 
tions in symbolic and even in undisguised fashion. 

If the cannibalistic phenomena are so nearly evident, what is the manic 
trying to avoid or to deny? The answer to this lies in an understanding of 
the unconscious meaning of the precipitating event or situation, a meaning 
whose roots lie in some infantile prototype. These roots can be uncovered 
only through genetic study. “The manic patient is in a conflict over his wish 
to be devoured and go to sleep.” These wishes, at times acceptable and 
sometimes not, are obscured in varying degrees and in varying ways. De- 
velopments subsequent to the nursing period become fused with these 
wishes and may serve as screens for the primal wish. The original oral con- 
flict may be represented by one or another later event such as penis envy 
or the primal scene. 

The fusion of the ideas of sleep and death may be acceptable, and 
represented by a happy attitude, by ecstasy; or unacceptable, and avoided 
by means of a “supervigil,” by mania or hypomania proper. A patient ana- 
lyzed by Lewin clearly demonstrated both attitudes: ecstasy and hypo- 
mania. The ecstatic wish to sleep or die is generally opposed by the ego's 
wish to stay awake or to live. The manic state is an attempted compromise 
between these two opposing wishes. 

Further elaboration of the idea of ecstasy reveals its linkage with wish- 
fulfilling suicide, with conceptions of immortality, of union with a greater 
being, of union with the breast. “The ecstatic mood repeats or relives the 
nonverbal or never-verbalized experience of union at the breast,” thus re- 
sembling the blank, erotic orally satisfying dream. 

Sublimation occurs in some hypomanics, in whom the ego is allied with 
cultural and social ideals. In other hypomanics, the id tendencies prevail. 
Social usefulness in some such patients is related to a striving for immor- 
tality, an aspiration which serves as a defense against the fear of death. 
Such hypomanic sublimations may in effect be a form of play activity: and 
like certain games may deny serious fears and serious (suicidal) intentions 
(A. Freud). 

The relationship between mania and sleep has been described by 
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Abraham, by Nunberg, and by Lewin. Several of Lewin's quoted cases re- 
veal how the wish to sleep serves as defense against oedipally connected 
stimuli which might have aroused anxiety. 

In the course of normal development, the child's passive relationship 
to breast and parents is shifted to a comparable relationship to the forming. 
superego. In this way union with the superego succeeds and supplants 
earlier union with the parents. “The wish to sleep then may be transmuted 
into a desire for union with the superego." Such a union occurs in the 
elated period. The wordless bliss of fervid religious states is an example of 
fusion of ego and superego. 

The final chapter deals with the relationship between elation and the 
sense of reality. There is no convenient term for a false emotion, 
analogous to the term “delusion” denoting a false idea. To the manic pa- 
tient, his mood seems valid; to the observer it appears incongruous and 
false. What makes a mental process feel real to him who experiences it, 
whether that process be idea, perception or mood? One may with validity 
view the possibility of a “pure feeling,” “. . . a reliving of a very early 
mental state before any idea was joined to it,” in the way an anxiety attack 
relives the birth process. Perhaps the earliest prototype of elation is the set 
of subjective feelings related to the pleasure of nursing and satiation. 
Lewin offers the suggestion that the illusory sense of reality in the patient 
who experiences pathological elation is similar to what one finds in the 
optimists. They, with their oral-erotic character, seem to "preserve the un- — 
conscious memory of satisfaction and reproduce it habitually later in life, M Ned 
especially when new situations fail them. For the manic and the neuroti- — 
cally elated, the breast is not only the bringer of bliss, but early in life 1 
stands in relation to the sense of reality." The mouth being in early in- —— - 
fancy the central organ, in a very real sense, “objective reality and pleas- r 
ure coincide at the breast.” He now lives in an oral world. 1 

Growth leads to the necessity of partial renunciation of this oral world e 
in favor of a sensorimotor world in which the sense of reality depends on 
skeletal muscles and empirical observation. This world in turn is subse- 
quently renounced partially in favor of the world of words and conceptions, 
a world in which reality is much less obvious and tangible. 

In the dream, the oral world is represented by the dream screen; the 
sensorimotor world by the visual and motor images; and the world of ideas 
by the dream ideas. Memories aroused by seeing others have an experi- 
ence (such as nursing), fall short of imparting a sense of utter validity, and 
lack the convincing quality one finds in emotional reliving. Verbalized 
facts are credible, but not overwhelmingly so. On the other hand, “the 
same ego, reliving and feeling, gets the immediate conviction of an inspira- 
tion or revelation.” This sense of absolute validi ty characterizes the experi- - 
ence of complete removal of repression, in psychoanalysis, and resembles 
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also inspiration in creative artists. It is dependent on the experience of 
"complete trust in the infallibility and adequacy of immediate perception." 
The sense of reality while dreaming is carried over from the "earliest sense 
of reality, the feeling of really having been at the breast," and having then 
fallen asleep. 

In the elations, the sense of reality, of conviction and certainty about 
one's mood repeats an element in the nursing situation. The external 
world, no matter how objective and tangible, has for such patients less 
validity and less reality than is brought to them by their current reliving of 
that much more basic pre-ideational and oral reality of the nursing experi- 
ence. Such a patient displaces that "true reality" (repetition of nursing) 
onto current events and fantasies that deny frustrations and deprivations. 
He thereby gains a current reality feeling, which stems actually from the 


primary subjective oral experiences. 
Joseph Lander, M.D. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


by 
GÉZA ROHEIM (180) 


In this book Róheim concerns himself with the interaction of culture, 
personality and the unconscious. 

When cultural anthropologists, impressed by Freud's findings with 
regard to the lasting influence of childhood experiences on the develop- 
ment of the individual, made it their business to collect data on early edu- 
cational means and methods among various cultures, it was believed that 
this approach would give the answer to many a riddle posed by the paf- 
ticular characteristics of each culture. 

The current interest among anthropologists in cultural conditioning 
reveals a fundamental misunderstanding of psychoanalytic propositions in 
that the child is considered simply a passive agent that reacts mechanisti- 
cally to his environment. The child distorts his environment. He does not 
introject the real persons of his surroundings but necessarily misjudges and 
misunderstands them. He introjects imagos which are to a large extent 
distorted by his own unconscious. 

Réheim then gives his formulation of the superego, the ego ideal, and 
the preconscious. Especially does he dispel the widespread misunderstand- 
ing of the concept of the superego, which so often is confused with the 
culturally defined code of ethics. Anthropologists and sociologists have 
directly correlated behavioral phenomena with unconscious motives. The 
superego, in psychoanalytic thinking, has quite a different function. It is 
not the precipitate of the taboos and laws of a given society. It has little 
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to do with the specific cultural demands, but is unconscious aggression 
inverted against the ego while the parent is merely regarded as responsible 


for this aggression. It is the unconscious self-destruction, a balancing agency 


originating in the child-mother situation. 

Then Róheim, giving his definition of the ego ideal, follows Jekels' 
and Bergler's concept and explains it as an attempt to maintain the fiction 
of omnipotence, in an answer of the ego to the external world. In that 
sense, the ego ideal belongs partly to the conscious, the preconscious, and 
the unconscious. Unconscious elements are all-human and consequently 
present in all cultures. On this basis it is possible to understand and inter- 
pret crossculturally the meaning of dreams and projective material. To 
elucidate this theorem, Róheim quotes basically similar dreams of Navahos, 
American upperclass patients, a chief from Normanby Island, Melanesia, 
a Central-Australian native, etc. 

From here the author turns to several universal symbols and symbolic 
actions. He discusses the serpent as a potentially universal phallic symbol; 
universal similarities in treating the afterbirth; sympathetic magic; the 
idea of a ; enin conception as an unconscious attempt at expressing 
the wish of an incestuous relationship with the mother; the fantasy-iden- 
tification of mother and wife. Reality, however, forces man to check his 
emotions, i.e., the introjection of reality (ego) accounts for the shift from 
the primary to the secondary process, but this introjection takes place in 
the individual and not in the race. 

In order to exemplify the similarity of the unconscious elements and 
the divergency of the secondary elaboration in a number of variant cul- 
tures, Roheim discusses eight different cultural settings, four of which he 
knows from personal observation and research, Central Australia, Nor- 
manby Island, Navaho, and Hungary, the last one as a paradigma for a 
modern nation. In Australia the author found an essentially oedipal cul- 
ture with projection as the main defense mechanism. Although oral and 
separation elements are undoubtedly present, they are mainly expressed 
in the ritual and used as a barrier against oedipal aggression. Among the 
Normanby Islanders, oral frustration is a significant trait. The nursing 
mother sings a lullaby, at the end of each line of verse the baby is forcibly 
torn away from the nipple. This preoedipal frustration is linked with oral 
and anal character traits, Introjection, not projection is the main mecha- 
nism of defense, 

Roheim then turns to a discussion of several field reports. Among 
the Alorese, an Indonesian group described by Cora DuBois, we again 
find the denying mother, Since a strong superego is the result of early 
frustrations, anal and phallic ostentation and aggression are mobil- 
ized to ward off the forbidding power of the superego. Among the Mar- 
quesas Islanders where the eldest son outranks the father, everything seems 
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to be turned into its opposite; the negative oedipus complex is emphasized 
at the expense of the positive one. The women become the enemies and on 
the basis of the preoedipal hostility against their mothers newborn girls 
are killed. While the Marquesan father would really prefer to murder his 
sons, he kills the daughters and becomes submissive to the sons. This re- 
interpretation of Marquesan cultural institutions exemplifies that a given 
culture cannot always be understood as an immediate expression of uncon- 
scious constellations, but as a defense against the fulfillment of id tenden- 
cies. The Yurok are discussed as an extreme case of oral frustration and 
deprivation, anal character and superego pressure. The example of the 
Kaingang of Brazil shows that oedipal jealousy of the father begins as early 
as the oral phase. Here historical facts have largely contributed to the 
anxiety of oral deprivation and affected the almost openly expressed oedi- 
pal aggression. As for the Navaho, Róheim describes their oedipal and 
superego constellation. The examination of a modern nation reveals that 
there is no common character structure, but that common traits are only 
demonstrable among very limited regional or class boundaries. It is evident 
that the smaller the group the greater the identity of the childhood situa- 
tion. But the childhood situation of two individuals can never be the same. 

When anthropological field reports describe “cultural patterns” these 
are usually identical with the collective ego ideal. The psychoanalytic in- 
vestigation of anthropological phenomena goes beyond the study of differ- 
ent group ideals by interpreting the unconscious content prevalent in each 
group. 

In the chapter “The Unity of Mankind” the author brings his book 
to a culmination. On the basis of recent research in genetics anqugbysical 
anthropology Róheim builds up his reformulation of the oedipus complex, 
already stated in his previous publications The Riddle of the Sphinx (1934) 
and The Origin and Function of Culture (1948). The fact that human de- 
velopment as compared to animals is slowed down, accounts for a number 
of infantile traits which are permanently retained in the human. Man’s 
delayed development explains the oedipal reaction. Because of the pro- 
longation of infancy, the human child is in need of care and identifies the 
giving mother with himself. Everybody who interferes with this relation- 
ship—even the denying mother becomes an interfering agent—is a poten- 
tial enemy. As such the oedipal situation can be evaluated as a second step 
in the development of the individual, and the mother-child relationship 
becomes the prototype of all interpersonal relationships. Only on this 
basis can the process of growing up and the gradual mastery of reality (in- 
trojection, projection, ego development) be understood. This necessarily 
leads to the conclusion that the underlying process of the individual's de- 
velopment is independent from the particular ethnic pattern; the primary 
process is universal. 
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The author comes to the following conclusions: 
(1) Evolution is based on a combination of autogenic afidectogenic factors. 
(3) Autogenic factors are mainly responsible for foetalization and endo- 
psychic conflict (superego and ego ideals). 
(3) In connection with the prolongation of our life span, and especially 
our infancy, we have conserved a fetal growth rate of the brain. The brain 
continues to develop in the sheltered, i.e., libidinal, mother-child situation. 
(4) Compared to the growth rate of our body, our sexuality is relatively 
premature. ‘This explains the libidinal nature of fantasy. 
(5) Defense mechanisms are evolved to protect the ego against premature 
libido. 
(6) Human beings are permanently juvenile—or partly so. The weakness 
of our relatively prolonged infancy is compensated by the identification of 
the adult with the child, i.e., by conditioning or education. 
(7) The existence of symbolism and of certain universal human traits is 
due to this universal neoteny of mankind; they are autogenic and not con- 
ditioned by culture. Therefore, psychoanalytic interpretation is not cul- 
ture-bound, its methods are of universal validity. There can be many types 
of personality, but only one unconscious, 
(8) The concept of basic personality trends is valid when applied to small 
groups but extremely dubious when applied to modern nations. Modern 
or “cultural” anthropology tacitly negates the basic unity of mankind as 
well as the separateness of the individual. 


Warner M uensterberger, Ph.D. 


THE PSYCHOANALYST AND THE ARTIST 


by 
DANIEL E. SCHNEIDER (199) 


This book has for its major objective the formulation of a tentative 
premise as to the nature of the artistic gift in terms comprehensible both 
| to the informed layman and the psychoanalytic psychiatrist. It adduces 
reasons why the nature of the artistic gift and the mastery of technique 
which flows from that gift is manifested not merely in the content of an art 
work but more cogently in the mastery of art form. This is a problem 
which up to now has received relatively scant attention psychoanalytically. 
The Psychoanalyst and the Artist states as its premise that art form is 

at once the challenge to and the expression of the powers of internal psy- 
chic transformation. Art form—the final result of the exercise of those 
powers—is then defined as a vehicle, differing in different media of expres- 
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sion, for giving partial, though implicitly and intuitively true, psycho- 
analytic interpretation to any particular content embraced within the un- 
conscious of Articular artist, as he elaborates and transforms it first 
preconsciously and ultimately with conscious technical mastery. 

This process of transformation is the place where psychoanalyst and 
artist meet—though they pass each other by going in different directions. 
The analyst is concerned with bringing about ego transformation and ego 
strength with a major aim of freeing the greatest assets of the ego. For this 
purpose the analyst's interpretations are explicit and individualized, con- 
cerned with obtaining—in proper doses—as complete insight as is necessary 
for the optimum clinical, individual result. The artist is also concerned 
with insight and interpretation but in a different manner, direction, 
quality, quantity and goal. The artist's individual unconscious is trans- 
formed outward in the various and more or less continuously created works 
of a lifetime and given more or less complete universalization through art 
form. ; 

One of the purposes of art form is to achieve various degrees of "mass 
transference" with audiences, enabling them to identify themselves with 
an artist's by proxy characters, symbols, actors, and arrangements or situa- 
tions. In this way psychologic premises are given "life" whether on stage, 
canvas, page, stone, structures, etc., depending upon the medium used or 
selected. And, it is to achieve this mastery of technique and form—driven 
by his creative intuition and necessity—that the truly endowed, sensitive, 
and powerful artist devotes himself and has devoted himself through the 
ages of man. For this reason, long before Freud, the artist gave anticipatory 
corroboration of many of the discoveries of psychoanalysis. To be sure, the 
exercise of intuition alone is fraught with danger. Unless integrated with 
a constantly tested reality, intuition may “go wild” and become narcissistic 
projection with all the disastrous consequences thereof, among them guilt, 
regression, oral masochism with all the clinically familiar “pacification” 
fantasies and behavior. The result is the reappearance of various oedipal 
phenomena with the syndrome of “block and blankness” in art work and 
with perversion of normal love relationships. It was Freud who first pointed 
out these dangers of neurotic suffering in the artist: his inhibition in art 
work and his tendency to perversion. It was Freud too who pointed out 
that the quality of genius is not accessible psychoanalytically though it be- 
comes psychologically dynamic and is associated with a flexibility of repres: 
sion. It was also Freud who stressed that all children to some degree, but 
the gifted child particularly, are intensely interested in the primal act of 
creation by which they come into being. The gifted child's intense and 
persistent questioning (if it is permitted) and his daydreams (whether he 
be artistic or scientific genius) are as expressive of this quality of genius 
as they are likely (especially if denied information and expression) to make 
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him neurotically interested in witnessing the sexual act. In brief, what 
holds for any child not so gifted holds doubly for the gifted child whose 
reactions are likely (if traumatized) to result in much more serious narcis- 
sistic projection and masochistic recoil. The artist —if he is not destroyed 
by his very sensitivity—if he surmounts the dangers inherent in his talent 
itself—expresses and interprets for his time and for his contemporaries 
the joys and griefs and meaning of his epoch. 

In this book, based upon Freud's pioneering observations—including 
his postulate that the ego has available a neutral source of energy from 
narcissistic reservoirs which enables the creative intellect to modify and re- 
combine in many forms the basic erotic and destructive drives—the fol- 
lowing specific attributes of the artistic gifts are enumerated and explored: 
(a) The quality of genius is inborn. It cannot be given—it cannot be taken 
away. It can only be realistically developed or neurotically inhibited and 
defensively distorted. The practice of such distortion in art work may be 
interesting but it will eventually destoy or delay the development of an 
artist's powers if it does not destroy his life itself. (b) By virtue of his en- 
dowment, the highly gifted child has an apparent capacity for identification 
which leads him beyond the confines of stereotyped mother-father identi- 
fication to an identification with the act of creation itself—with the “un- 
known, unfelt, unseen but inevitable" more or less "logical" result of 
fantasy and theory. This is the path to pioneering in general, to invention, 
discovery, to originality whether artistic or scientific, e.g, Beethoven, 
Freud. This “third” identification—the Creator-Self— carries with it the 
obvious dangers of narcissistic omnipotence. At the same time—especially 
if the artist is fortified by stable and realistic love relationships—the cre- 
ative identification occupies a position making possible various degrees of 
true insight. Here it is dimly possible to see the thin dividing line between 
genius and the tendency to mental disease. Those "artists" who feel that 
realistic love will destroy their art had better reéxamine the entire basis 
of their belief in their talents. True, wife and family are—in a still im- 
perfect society—"hostages to fortune" but this adage relates to fortune, not 
to the quality of genius. Love frees the artist from the stagnations and in- 
hibitory defenses of neurotic self-adoration. (c) A flexibility of repression 
goes with this internal psychic arrangement, economy, and direction. The 
interpretive, intuitive, transforming instrument of the artist (and in all of 
us to the degree that we possess it) “loosens” repressions and thus provides 
internal psychic fuel for creativeness. It is not enough for any human 
being to be forced to "relinquish"; the basic drives must be transformed, 
so that their aims become higher, their gratifications more adult, economic 
and creative. This is the crucial problem of ego strength in all human 
beings. (d) The quality of genius is a directional force in the psychic de- 
velopment of its possessor—a force which naturally induces a great relief 
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of tension and is thus productive of psychosexual pleasure of a very high 
genital kind—not simply a hit-or-miss “sublimation of oral-anal instinctual 
drives," however much these may be compounded in the finally developed 
psychic instrument of creative transformation. Each aspect of the premise 
as already stated is discussed and explored in the three major portions of 
the book comprising a total of twelve chapters. These may now be sum- 
marized. 

Part 1. Some Relationships Between Psychoanalysis and the Arts. The 
introductory chapter is cursory. It states that psychoanalysis can help in 
problems of transformation as well as in the interpretation of content in 
spite of the fact that certain semantic difficulties exist between the fields of 
psychoanalysis and art. It affirms that art suffers from neurosis just as every 
other activity does—that the gains from neurosis are secondary not pri- 
mary. It stresses that whether or not one can make an artistic defense 
against conflict depends upon whether or not true talent is present. It 
points out that one does not become more original by becoming more dis- 

' torted—one becomes only more pathologic that way. It reaffirms the oedi- 
pus complex as containing the characterologic essence of the human child 
and as setting off the first flowering of imaginative interpretation of his 
world; and it points out the innumerable permutations of the complex, 
especially when the factor of individual endowment and its direction is 
taken into account, let alone the unpredictable familial, economic and 
sociologic variables. Further and even more salient is the importance to art 
of one aspect of oedipal development, namely the process of identification. 
This includes the important consideration (to art and artist) of the pro- 
jection of characters or symbols and their clash in situation or their orches- 
tration in composition, together with the contrasts in form which result 
from the positive and negative trends inherent in the process of identifica- 
tion itself. This leads next to an examination. of the Oedipus plays by 
Sophocles. 

Chapter 2, Sophocles and the Oedipus Plays. The plays are briefly nar- 
rated and the fact is stressed that, in them, Sophocles, before Freud, exposed 
the oedipus complex as a law of human nature, the play Oedipus Rex 
carrying the explicit warning that it is possible to carry intellectual power 
too far along the path of self-destruction, if one seeks neurotic omnipotence. 
Just as Oedipus Rex lays bare the problems of incestuous transgression and 
a failure in normal identifications, so too the play Oedipus at Colonus 
portrays the process of expiation, idealization and rational identification 
with the good and heroic past. At the same time, the play portrays the 
spreading of old guilt through the generations. More than the al- 
ready well-known analytic content of the plays is discussed. Attention is 
also paid to the particular form Sophocles chose. It is shown that it is the 
specific interpretation that Sophocles wanted to give, that determined his 
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choice of methods in handling the material of the old Oedipus legends— 
determined the form of the plays—especially that of Oedipus Rex. It is 
stressed that, as in any interpretation in whatever art, for the most correct 
and most powerful interpretation only one specific form and no other 
suffices. “Every artist must accept the challenge of rigorously accurate 
thinking—the challenge of attracting, immobilizing, forcing identification 
upon and 'sending' his audience through his art-form, giving them no 
alternative but to 'act out' (by proxy) his interpretation as it swings through 
conflict, crisis, climax and resolution." 

Chapter 3, The Psychoanalytic and Artistic Work of Transformation, 
deals with the essence of the process of psychic transformation. It is 
shown that psychoanalysis itself is not simply "explanation and interpre- 
tation" but rather the work of transformation. Further—it is shown that 
not even the analyst "sees into" the unconscious but rather perceives its 
operations only as they become transformed via dreams, free association, 
reactions of transference and resistance, in all of which the preconscious 
plays the major role of the “transformative hub.” This makes it possible to 
state a subsidiary premise of the book—namely that all art form is es- 
sentially the form of a dream and that an art work or “art dream” is a 
dream turned inside out and universalized via conscious channels rather 
than condensed and personalized via unconscious representation. As a re- 
sult, every work of art has these features in common with dreams: they both 
express impermissible impulses—they both stimulate and discharge psychic 
tensions—they both are the result of processes making for powerful sym- 
bolic economy. The differences between the artistic and scientific work of 
transformation thus lie in their essentially opposite goals—the analyst aims 
to discover, in clinical privacy, the hidden thought behind the dream 
facade; the artist aims at collateral and to a certain extent secondary 
elaboration peripheral to his hidden “premise” or unconscious idea and 
impulse—which he may not "know" as the analyst "knows" it, but never- 
theless senses it, has partial insight into it, and interprets it nonetheless in 
his own particular medium of expression. 

Part II. The Nature of the Artistic Gift. This part of the book includes 
four chapters which deal with the nature of the artistic gift as already out- 
lined in the introductory portion of this survey. Some of Freud's most 
pertinent remarks concerning art and the artist are quoted (Chapter 4, The 
Problem of Psychic Economy) to illustrate Freud’s awareness of and in- 
sistence upon the special gifts and predisposition of the artistic personality. 
His remarkable studies on wit and the various forms of the comic are 
quoted to illustrate the problems of psychic expenditure involved both in 
art and in the dream—in processes of condensation, displacement, etc. In 

‘Chapter 5, Creative Thrust and Creative Mastery, the two major com- 
ponents of the artistic process from the standpoint of conscious and un- 
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conscious frames of reference are named and examined, The preconscious 
is described as a "corridor of transformation" between the time-space 
world of the unconscious—whence comes creative thrust aided by intuition 
—and the time-space world of the conscious in outer reality—whence 
comes creative mastery aided by cognition. It is stressed that creative 
work which joins these two attributes—thrust and mastery—is neither 
automatic nor masturbatory but first and foremost hard work no matter 
how much innate ability exists. 'To this task the creative man (whether 
artist or scientist) is driven by a vision of the possibility of newer and 
greater formal interpretations, in whatever field and medium he works. 
Factors which may "block" the juncture of creative thrust and creative 
mastery are examined in Chapter 6, Block and Blankness. A Chess Dream. 
The unconscious sadism involved in an unresolved oedipal situation 
and its masochistic recoil are examined to show that such forces will block 
the specific transformations required for mastery—and that the masochistic 
recoil may be so deep—especially if established early enough in the life of 
an artist—as to result in various admixtures of neurosis and perversion. 
Block and blankness in the arts generally are discussed, particularly that 
involved in acting—in the dramatic arts—where exhibitionism rather than 
interpretive exhibition cloaks an unresolved oedipal situation and the 
converse of infantile witnessing, ie. the wish to be looked at and ap- 
plauded. A brief discussion of the factor of homosexuality is included, both 
the overt and latent form as it influences artistic development, largely in 
inhibitory ways. Finally, the narcissistic danger concludes this portion of 
the book (Chapter 7). The problem is seen as the crucial difference 
between the command to “relinquish” aggressive strivings as compared 
with the ability to transform them into higher and finer aims. A healthy 
artist shifts his emphasis from the “need to express” to the how of expres- 
sion; he becomes interested in interpretation of his world when his 
sexuality and love are real. The sick artist is one who, whether potentially 
great or not, has not mastered the appropriate manner and method of re- 
nunciation—the mature interpretive grasp of form as well as a mature 
profundity of content. In this respect the narcissistic value of symbols is 
discussed as in certain of the great modern artists, e.g., James Joyce, or in 
drawing—the abstractionists. In this connection too, the especial likeli- 
hood of narcissistic injury to the sensitive artist is elaborated as seen in 
the lives of Beethoven, Heine, da Vinci. The great artist overcomes such 
injury—and in so doing—expresses the similar fate of his less articulate 
and less interpretive contemporaries. 

Part III. Interpretations of Artistic Technique. This final portion of 
the book applies the premise to the works, lives, and commentaries of 
various artists. It is necessarily brief since any one of the artists examined 
could be made—and should ultimately be made—the subject of a volume 
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in itself. It is stressed that no two human beings can capture art or dream 
from the same point of view at the same time. 
Chapter 8, The Journal of Eugene Delacroix. Excerpts from this 


' ^ journal by Delacroix are selected to show the artist's preoccupation with 
] y P P 


the problems of intuitive interpretation. Delacroix was aware of the opera- 
tions of the unconscious. He was extremely productive; his work is ex- 
tensively planned; every interpretive form is carefully examined in great 
numbers of preliminary sketches so that no formal block is allowed to stand 
in his way at the ultimate spontaneous moment of final creation. His 
intuitive analytic power constantly supports his capacities for artistic 
transformation. The Journal of Eugene Delacroix indicates many of his 
own personal problems and at the same time reveals that he enjoys real 
love in spite of never having consummated a legal marriage. Outstanding, 
however, in the Journal is Delacroix' constant obsession with the true ele- 
ments of the unconscious and his concern with its proper conversion into 
form. 

In the introduction to Chapter 9, Three Modern Painters, it is pointed 
out that symbols are sometimes erroneously equated with content in ana- 
lytic approaches to art. This is as fatal as to do the same thing in an in- 
terpretation of a dream. Symbols are condensations of content; the ar- 
rangement of these condensations make an artistic composition just as they 
make a dream composition—and the colors given or the variations in form 
produced contain the particular style of an artist; just as an entirely 
parallel process conveys the individual style of dreaming. It is pointed out 
that psychoanalysis did not invent symbols but rather discovered them 
and their meaning. 

, In this chapter the painting of Chagall, Picasso and van Gogh are 
briefly examined. Chagall's painting is approached as obsessive dreams in 
which the same symbols—more or less easily related to the content of his 
Autobiography—are arranged and rearranged in all the juxtapositions 
and condensations of space which are known to us from the compositions 
made by the art of dreaming. It is demonstrated how concealed aggression 
may be implicitly resident in pictorial arrangement. By this style and 
method Chagall reveals a double identification—with all the lowly crea- 
tures of the earth—victims of man's aggression, and at the same time with 
his forefathers not so much on the score of religion as that of martyrdom 
and persecution. This gives his painting a wide range of feeling in which 
every emotional change is rung. è 

The painting of Pablo Picasso is studied from the point of view of in- 
terest in the meaning of his innovations, recognizing his great talents in 
drawing, painting, and composition. Picasso’s innovations show all the 
essentials of an attack upon conventional pictorial concepts of reality. 
Mainly he succeeds in building up extraordinarily high psychic tension by 
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playing with time and space in relation to the mass and dimensions of the 
body. His etching Minotauromachy is particularly analyzed as a beautiful 
representation of the primal scene in terms of an old legend, and some of _ 
the elements of this composition are traced in other drawings and paint ‘ 
ings. Finally certain “summary paintings"—each the epitome of his vari- ` 
ous “periods”—are interpreted to show the artist's growth and the strength 
of his intuitive analytic power which accompanies the mastery of his crafts- 
manship. 

The third study is that of Vincent van Gogh. Here the brunt of atten- 
tion falls upon the isolating masochism which destroyed him, and the 
compensatory self-organizing and self-directing attributes of genius which 
helped him to survive and develop nevertheless. He left two volumes of 
correspondence which are invaluable to any psychoanalytic study, one to 
the artist Rappard, the other to his brother Theo. These volumes are 
filled with his horrific and phobic concept of women on the one hand and 
with dissertations and determination upon artistic mastery. His life is an 
example of the tragic effect sexual inhibition has upon the productivity 
and stability of an artist—from the standpoint of the productivity and 
stability of a full lifetime. The powerful effect of religious inhibition in an 
artist—from childhood until past mature manhood—is nowhere better 
illustrated than in van Gogh. He broke the bonds of religous identification 
with his father but paid a terrible price in neurotic and psychopathic con- 
flicts. His well-known self-mutilation—the amputation of his left ear— 
after his quarrels with Gauguin over a prostitute, is the acme of his mas- 
ochism. In nine brief years, nonetheless, he scaled artistic heights which 
otherwise have been only preludes to greater achievements. Of van Gogh 
the same thing may be said that Freud said of da Vinci: “The storming 
passions of the soul-stirring and consuming kind, in which others experi- 
ence the best part of their lives, seem to have missed him.” 

Chapter 10, A Study of Two Plays by Arthur Miller, deals with Miller’s 
All My Sons and the brilliant Death of a Salesman. All My Sons is shown 
to foreshadow the power of the playwright and his preoccupation with the 
victory of a second son. Death of a Salesman is even more powerfully writ- 
ten from the point of view of a second son, though subtly so. But it is the 
form of the play which is most attractive—it utilizes the schema of the “re- 
turn of the repressed’ —juxtaposing guilt-ridden and tantalizing memories 
to real actions so that the dying and disintegrating Salesman is hammered 
to pieces by the blows of the past upon the anvil of the present. Of greatest 
interest*to the psychoanalyst is that a plays form, as it works out its 
premise, leads—when properly approached—to a true psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation of the material. Here a work of art can be most clearly seen 
to be a “dream turned inside out." 

Chapter 13, On “How to Write a Play"—Analysis of Shakespeare's 
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Macbeth, is of particular interest to those who wish to probe deeper psy- 
choanalytically into problems of detail in play construction. A contrast is 
made between the rules to be found in various handbooks on “how to write 
a play" and the deeper intuitive sense of interpretation and form which a 
truly talented writer possesses. Such handbooks are useful but the essence 
of the artistic process cannot be taught. The various "rules" of the hand- 
book are translated into the psychoanalytic forces involved—showing that 
the "premise" of a play is really a statement of the oedipal forces at work 
in conflict, crisis, climax, and resolution, varying with the particular man- 
ner of the oedipal formation in an author himself. 'That is, man the artist 
expresses only what he can express by interpretive transformation of his 
unconscious. To write a play he must know the manner in which ambiva- 
lence operates to produce crisis out of conflict and how impulses released 
provide tragedy if they burst out in defiance of reality; he must above all 
know the manner of getting his audiences to identify themselves with the 
protagonists of the "premise" so that the interpretation is acted out by his 
by-proxy characters—this is the secret of artistic form, whether in the dra- 
matic or any other art. 

The remainder of this chapter deals with Shakespeare's Macbeth 
studied from the point of view of a handbook translated in psychoanalytic 
terms. 

Chapter 12, One Psychoanalytic View of the Arts, is the final chapter. 
Itsummarizes the views of the foregoing sections of the volume and empha- 
sizes the fact that in art as in dreams no two minds meet at the same gate- 
way to the unknown. 


Daniel E. Schneider M.D. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS: EVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
by 
CLARA THOMPSON (222) 


(With the collaboration of PATRICK MurLAHY) 


New trends and developments in psychoanalysis in recent years have 
caused a split between a conservative force tending to resist change, and a 
progressive force pushing forward with impatience. The resulting confu- 
sion is increased, not only because many classical analysts minimize the 
differences between their own point of view and that of the more cultur- 
ally oriented groups, but also because the latter groups have tended perhaps 
to exaggerate these differences, 


A critical review of the whole field is presented in response to frequent 
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questions from students in psychoanalysis. By paying less attention to the 

differences and more to the general stream of development, the forward- 

moving direction to which all schools have contributed, may be perceived. 
‘yt 

Chapter I. Introductory Survey 

The body of theory of psychoanalysis as a method and technique of 
therapy for mental and emotional disorders had its beginning in hypnosis 
in 1895, and reached its present shape by development through four main 
periods. 

Begun in 1885, Freud’s collaboration with Breuer ended in 1894 when 
the latter withdrew. The years until 1900 were those of Freud's greatest 
creativeness: assuming that the Viennese culture of the 1890's was a uni- 
versal manifestation of human nature, he produced his ideas about sexual 
etiology, unconscious forces and transference, and formulated his first 
libido theory, which was greatly elaborated later on, and which now con- 
stitutes that part of Freudian thinking most vulnerable to scientific attack. 

During the second period, ending in 1910, Freud abandoned his earlier 
formulation that neurosis was caused by sexual trauma and concluded 
rather that constitutional factors were responsible. Emphasizing instinctual 
drives, he turned his attention away from the environment, seemingly ac- 
cepting without question the idea that parents always loved their children. 
Whatever the unfortunate aspects of this orientation, it pointed nonethe- 
less to the importance of childhood development. 

Two of Freud's pupils, Adler and Jung, were first to attack the exclu- 
sive interest in sexual etiology. Freud criticized Adler for attempting to 
explain the whole character of a person instead of limiting his theory to 
understanding the illness, and rejected Jung's redefinition of libido in 
terms of general life energy. However, these attacks on the basic psycho- 
analytic theory led to a more precise definition of libido and narcissism, 
and to the examination of ego drives, which Freud had thought could not 
be repressed and hence could not produce neurosis. 

A more puzzling problem arose as a result of experiences during the 
war of 1914-1918. Aggression now appeared as an important repressed 
impulse. Freud coped with this problem by radically changing the theoreti- 
cal structure of psychoanalysis. Yet, despite these new theories on Eros and | 
the death instinct, the repetition compulsion, the ego, superego and id, 
and on anxiety, psychoanalysis by 1920 was at its lowest ebb as a method of 
therapy. 

During the fourth period Rank called attention to the importance of 
the present rather than the past in the patient's life, and Ferenczi showed 
that the analytic situation was an active relationship between two people. 
Contributions by Wilhelm Reich and Anna Freud mark this era. Cultural 
and environmental factors were investigated and their importance recog- 
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nized by Rank, Horney, Fromm, and Sullivan, who all abandoned the 
instinct theories. 

Knowledge gained by anthropological and sociological research 
showed that what Freud had believed to be innate biological human na- 
ture was to a great extent a reaction to European culture. There are still 
analysts who believe that the oedipus complex is the central problem, and 
that only hysteria, obsessions and phobias are suitable for analysis. How- 
ever, a much larger group tries to maintain the difficult middle course of 
keeping Freud's terminology and yet applying Freud's theories more flex- 
ibly in the light of discoveries of cultural anthropology. Finally, a third 
group of analysts with Horney, Fromm, and Sullivan reject more openly 
the libido concepts, and view the nature of man in his relation to society. 


Chapter II. Evaluation of Freud's Biological Orientation 


The concept of libido took its origin from the attempt to explain 
hysteria. Freud thought that in this disease sexual energy was blocked from 
its normal outlet. Constructing his concept along lines analagous to electro- 
dynamics and hydrodynamics, he postulated that the blocked energy then 
flowed into other organs, manifesting itself in symptoms. 

Freud at first believed that the specific etiology of hysteria was a passive 
sexual experience before puberty, which left an unconscious mental im- 
pression. Reactivated under certain conditions at puberty when the sexual 
drive is stronger, these unconscious memories are said to acquire new force 
and to create associative connections with ideas which are not acceptable 
to the person's moral values and hence are repressed, leading to neurosis. 
When Freud discovered that the stories of childhood seduction or assault 
often were fantasies, he revised his theory, concluding that heredity and 
constitution must be important etiological factors in the psychoneuroses. 

Although Freud's observations pointed to the importance of the early 
development of the child, and consequently the interaction of people, he 
concentrated his interest almost exclusively on the sexual aspects of this 
development. Yet in the formulation of the first instinct theory, he postu- 
lated the existence of two great drives in life, that for preservation of the 
species, and that for self-preservation, which he neglected subsequently 
because he believed that it created no neurotic problem. 

His discovery, primarily through the recollections of neurotics and 
through dream interpretation, that a child at a certain age becomes sexu- 
ally interested in the parent of the opposite sex and develops feelings of 
rivalry toward the parent of the same sex, led him to the formulation of 
the existence of the oedipus complex as a universal phenomenon occurring 
between three and five years of age. 

Subsequent observation that some neurotic conditions began at an 
even earlier age than the oedipus complex led to a study of what Freud 
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called the pregenital stages of the libido. The meaning of the word sexual 
was expanded to apply to all pleasurable body sensations and through the 
notion of sublimation to emotions such as tenderness and affection, and 
even to such feelings as satisfactions at work. He hypothecated an erotic 
component attached to and generated by all organs of the body and sug- 
gested that the mouth, the anus and the genitals were especially endowed 
with libido. On this basis, Freud evolved his theory of the innate instinctual 
development with the libido progressing along the paths of first oral, then 
anal and finally phallic phase out of which the oedipus period arises. The 
threat of castration and fear of the death wishes against the father turn the 
boy away from the oedipus situation and lead to the latency period during 
which sexual interests are allegedly greatly reduced. Then at puberty in- 
creased production of libido revives sexual interests for more suitable ob- 
jects than the mother. At an occasion of frustration the libido is said to 
flow back to a point of fixation which was created at that phase of normal 
libido development where for traumatic or constitutional reasons especially 
strong emphasis had taken place. 

Freud often mistook cultural phenomena for biological-instinctual 
phenomena and in doing so mistook all the biological phenomena for be- 
ing sexual in nature. In his views, a child who learns to stand upright would 
do so because of erotic pleasure derived from the use of his muscles. He 
overlooked the fact that growth in the nerve pathways and muscles permits 
the achievement which produces a genuine nonneurotic feeling of power, 
as Sullivan pointed out. 

Although the general order of development in our society has been 
accurately observed by Freud, the stages may be reévaluated in the light 
of other data. The infant contacts the world by mouth because this is his 
most adequate organ. However, the kind of contact which is established 
seems more meaningful than the organic fact of a period of oral primacy 
and erotic satisfaction. What Freud describes as the anal stage is particular 
to our culture and chiefly an account of the child's reaction to toilet train- 
ing. That the child's interest in his anus precedes that in his phallus despite 
simultaneous maturation of nerve pathways concerned with elimination 
is in line with the cultural attitude of disapproval of the child's pleasure 
derived from the manipulation of his genitalia. It is by no means certain 
that a little boy who has not been obstructed in his attempts at mastery of 
his genitalia would feel threatened at finding out that someone else is 
different from him, which allegedly is so important in the production of 
castration fear. 

Anthropological studies have shown that the oedipus complex as de- 
scribed by Freud is not universal but a product of monogamous patriarchal 
society. The guilty satisfaction for their own frustrated eroticism which 
parents find in physical contact with their children, seems to be the foun- 
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dation for Freud's oedipus complex. This, however, is not universal, not 
even in our own culture. 

It is only at puberty that one can say that a problem is created by the 
damming up of "libido." Almost all other capacities can be utilized as soon 
as they develop, whereas the newly developed sexual function must be 
postponed for many years. 

Freud's concepts that no repression existed in perversions, and that in 
the presence of narcissism no transference was formed placed these two 
syndromes outside the realm of psychoanalytic treatment. His mecha- 
nistic view, by which man is seen as a victim of the search for release of 
tension does not easily lend itself to perceiving the total human personality. 
‘Only by discarding the concept of libido is it possible to see that the nar- 
cissist is incapable of loving others, because he does not love himself, as 
Fromm has pointed out. In Freud's concept the narcissist has not lost any 
libido, because his attempts at object attachment have been rebuffed and 
self-love thus has become enriched. This theory of the dynamics of love for 
others shows an interesting parallel to the teachings of Luther and Calvin 
who emphasized salvation through denial and loss of the self. It would 
appear that once more a prevalent cultural attitude prevented Freud from 
seeing that narcissism is not self-love but self-hate. 

With World War I experiences the importance of the self-preservation 
instinct, which could produce aggression, became clear. It also appeared 
that in our culture aggression tended to be repressed. On the basis of these 
new observations Freud came to conclude that there was a tendency to 
repeat earlier situations, even painful ones. These facts did not fit the 
libido theory. So Freud postulated the existence of a death instinct. Aggres- 
sion as well as repetition compulsion were seen as having a more primitive 
motivation than the pleasure principle. 

More recent observations suggest that suicide and destructiveness do 
not result from the death instinct but rather from feelings of being 
thwarted in living, developed out of interpersonal difficulties and aimed 
at spiting and punishing the “loved” ones. Freud's new instinct theory did 
show that when a person's security is threatened, he tends to fight and if 
he cannot do so because the odds are against him, he becomes masochistic. 
One would doubt, however, that serious destructiveness would develop in 
the absence of a malevolent environment, simply as a result of instinctual 
drives. Nor does clinical observation confirm the theory that the repetition 
compulsion which Freud believed rigidly fixed by the age of six years is 
analogous to the tendency of organic matter to return to earlier patterns 
of inorganic life. Clinically, changes in personality patterns of children 
after the age of six are observed when influences consistently different from 
the parental ones are present. The tendency to repeat would then rather 
appear as a product of interpersonal forces, which also accounts for the 
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fact that successful analytic therapy is possible. It is worth recalling that 
in his paper, "Analysis Terminable and Interminable," Freud arrived 
substantially at the conclusion that successful analysis was problematic. 
This pessimistic view matches his formulation of a death instinct, which 
also led him to fail to distinguish between positive self-assertion and de- 
structive aggression. 


Chapter III. T'he Ego and Character Structure 


The discovery of the role of aggression and the study of repetitive 
patterns of behavior focused the interest on the function of the ego which 
Adler, although repudiated by Freud, had stressed already in 1910. Freud 
himself in the early 1920's finally formulated a theory of total personality 
composed of ego, superego and id. 

'The shift in theoretical construction influenced the technique of 
therapy in that it lessened the concern with the libido and increased the 
concern with the ways in which the ego defends itself. The analysis of char- 
acter structure was a direct outcome of this new trend. 

In Freud's conception, character structure was a result of sublimation 
of, or reaction formation against, instinctual drives. The superego was said 
to bind the forces of the id in such a way that the relations of the ego to 
the outside world would not be endangered. He thought of course that the 
origin of the character types was libidinal in nature. Thus he paid little 
attention to the parental role in the molding of the child’s character. None- 
theless his character-type descriptions fit the clinical observation of people. 

Jung at first and then Rank presented a classification of character in 
nonlibidinal terms. Their frame of reference does not lend itself to ready 
comparison with the Freudian classification, but some similarity of Rank’s 
types to those which Fromm formulated later can be found. Fromm sees 
in character formation an adoption of basic attitudes in the process of 
assimilation and socialization, and conceives of character types as the ex- 
pression of patterns of relatedness. These patterns originate with the first 
moment of the child’s life as a product of interaction with the parents. In 
his terms, the constipation in Freud’s anal character or the fondness for 
food in the oral character are not the causes but the expression of character 
formation. ‘ 

While Horney does not specifically speak of character types, her de- 
scription of neurotic trends as a method of avoiding anxiety presents a 
general correspondence with Fromm’s descriptions of relatedness. 

Significant contributions to the knowledge of character development 
have been made by Sullivan in the elaboration of his theory of the self- 
system. According to Sullivan, attitudes which meet with parental dis- 
approval tend to be blocked out of awareness, so that the concept of the 
self (self-system) matches what the child believes are the wishes of the im- 
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portant parent or significant person. Thus, in contradistinction to Freud's 
mechanistic-biological orientation, character traits are seen to develop as 
a result of interpersonal situations. T'he dynamic-cultural approach permits 
us to see how positive traits of the personality as well as negative ones may 
be repressed in the process of character formation. 

The study of character, in its therapeutic application, concerns itself 
with the investigation of the ways in which a person defends himself in his 
daily relations with people against an awareness of impulses outside of his 
self-system. 


Chapter IV. Unconscious Process and Repression 


Breuer, from many observations similar to those he made in 1880 when 
treating Anna O., came to the conclusion that in hysteria, symptoms were 
produced by the repression of painful memories. 

A few years later, Freud, who had become a pupil of Breuer's, demon- 

strated that the understanding of those dissociations which also occurred 
in obsessional neurosis and phobias could explain dreams and slips of 
speech. He felt at first that the dissociation was an active forgetting of an 
experience which had been consciously experienced. Later he thought that 
dissociation occurred when an idea or emotion was unacceptable in the 
social milieu, and possibly never even had been conscious. Probably the 
general attitude of insincerity about sex, prevailing at the time, con- 
tributed to Freud's emphasizing that patients were especially prone to re- 
press thoughts connected with sex. Yet he did not recognize the interper- 
sonal aspect of repression and turned his attention away from the dynamic 
situational factors. Thus the unconscious was seen as a place where the 
instincts resided; the concept of the id came into being. 
Š Freud believed that repression could only occur in childhood or when 
it occurred later it was because the situation was directly associated with 
childhood repression which was reactivated. More recent observations 
would lead one to disagree with this, although not with the fact that the 
child is more vulnerable than the adult. 

Freud recognized that in obsessions only part of the experience or 
thought was repressed. A notable departure from Freudian concepts oc- 
curred as a result of Sullivan’s work. He demonstrated that varying degrees 
of awareness and unawareness exist in the reactions of a person to different 
people. The important fact that positive aspects as well could be repressed 
was overlooked by Freud because he assumed that society is right, and that 
therefore only those qualities are repressed which are not good for the in- 
dividual in order to get along. Jung, before Sullivan, Rank and Fromm, 
had mentioned the possibility that unconscious aspects of a personality 
were not necessarily undesirable traits. At variance with Freudian thinking 
1t 1s important to keep in mind that psychological processes become or re- 
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main unconscious as a result of interpersonal situations. Thus the great 
variability of repressed material from one time to another and in different 
situations is explained. 


Chapter V. Resistance and Transference 


As early as 1890, Freud chose the name "resistance" as a general term 
for behavior which impeded the psychoanalytic treatment procedure. In 
trying to understand unconscious resistance he discovered transference as 
a repetition of the attitude toward the parents at the period of the oedipus 
complex, when the neurosis had begun. 

This characteristic behavior of the patient appeared regardless of the 
analysts attitude. Freud concluded that it did not really apply to the 
therapist personally, who should consider himself a mirror in which the . 
patient's problems were reflected. Hence he recommended that the thera- 
pist give no information about himself, that he sit behind the patient so 
that his facial expression could not be observed and to avoid any social 
contact with the patient. This he thought facilitated the production of 
transference which was believed to occur in all attitudes of the patient to 
the analyst. 

It is now known that there are many subtle ways in which the analyst's 
personality is involved in the picture and that the patient's attitudes are 
made up of reality appraisal as well as transference. 

The limitations of Freud's early conceptions did not permit recogni- 
tion of the fact that other than sexual attitudes were transferred to the 
analyst. These same limitations account for his assumption that narcissistic 
people had no libido free to form object attachments because most of them 
did not show the particular oedipus picture, and hence, were unable to 
form an erotic tie to the analyst, and could not be analyzed. 

In the early 1920's, discontent with the lack of therapeutic success and 
the belief that the analytic situation was too intellectual gave impetus to 
new developments which may have been facilitated by the formulation of 
the theory of the repetition compulsion. 

By 1927, Reich had stipulated that defensive character trends, included 
under transference phenomena, were the chief resistance in analysis. Most 
of these ways of reacting had originated earlier in life than the oedipus 
period. Therefore, some classical analysts do not apply the term transfer- 
ence to describe them. Many others do and Sullivan, in an attempt to avoid 
confusion, has created the term parataxic distortions to include the whole 
picture. 

At about the same time, Kempf, and a little later Sullivan, demon- 
strated some therapeutic success with psychotics by analytic methods. Sulli- 
van’s and Fromm-Reichmann’s studies have shown subsequently that the 
behavior of the psychotic is almost completely transference, although not 
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in the erotic sense of the word. Since Horney's and Sullivan's formulations, 
the analysis of character trends is considered psychoanalysis. Reich had 
been hesitant to do this, believing that true analysis started only after the 
period of active interpretation of character defenses. 

The idea that analysis was an interpersonal process, where the analyst 
had to be an active participant, was propounded by Rank. Sullivan headed 
in that direction and Ferenczi recognized that the analyst's feelings toward 
the patient were reacted to by the latter. Freud had known that it was not 
always possible for the analyst not to react personally. But he thought of 
this reaction as undesirable countertransference. Consequently the analyst, 
for fear that he show his countertransference, became stilted and unnatural, 
which may have substantially contributed to the lack of therapeutic success. 

Sullivan's formulation of parataxic distortions avails itself neither of 
the libido theory nor of the concept of repetition compulsion as formulated 
by Freud. According to Sullivan, one develops ways of coping with the 
significant people of one's early life. These ways are applied in later inter- 
personal integrations but by no means in a rigid compulsive pattern. As 
a matter of fact these ways are apt to undergo change consciously as well 
as unconsciously. The process of analytic cure illustrates such a modifica- 
tion of pattern. 

Fromm and Janet Rioch have made significant contributions to the 
modern concept of transference. Horney, although agreeing essentially with 
Sullivan, sees the therapeutic situation as a new setting in the present which 
is dominated by a struggle for power in reaction to the threat to the neu- 
rotic defenses. Although this hostile setting in the analysis may be accord- 


ing to earlier patterns, she minimizes the therapeutic usefulness of discus- 
sing the latter. 


Chapter VI. Theories about Anxiety 


Prior to 1920, anxiety was merely considered a physiological reaction 
to sexual frustration. The pattern of this reaction, it was thought, was laid 
down during the act of birth which, with its threat to life, caused an accel- 
eration of the heart rate, difficulty in breathing, and diarrhea. 

Rank, who adhered to the formulation of the pattern of anxiety, 
thought that it was a manifestation of the danger of separation and that 
all subsequent anxiety-producing situations contained a similar element 
of separation threat. 

In his earlier formulation, Freud had not attributed any significant 
role to anxiety in the production of neurotic disorders. He conceived of it 
as a transformation of libido, similar to the transformation occurring in the 
production of a hysterical symptom. 

Freud’s second formulation, in 1923, questioned the earlier concept 
and stated clearly for the first time that neurosis is formed in an attempt 
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to avoid anxiety, and he described a secondary anxiety which was a signal 
from the ego warning that a danger threatened. 

Present.day formulations of theories of anxiety (Fromm, Horney, and 
Sullivan) emphasize cultural pressures which tend to frustrate the person’s 
potentialities as the generic forces in the production of anxiety. 

According to Sullivan, approval from significant adults is favorable 
to the growth of the young human organism and creates a feeling of well- 
being (euphoria). Disapproval is felt as a loss of euphoria and this state 
becomes known to the child as anxiety. In order to avoid disapproval and 
maintain euphoria, the child develops trends which are acceptable and 
tries to curb and dissociate those which are not. The latter may simply be 
at variance with the approved cultural norms as they are enforced by the 
parents. In a broad sense, there is some similarity between this conception 
and Freud’s formulation. 

A decided difference appears when the nature of secondary anxiety is 
considered: Freud failed to see what Horney and Sullivan have developed. 
The defenses against unacceptable thoughts and feelings in themselves 
may become a source for anxiety. When the dissociated trends tend to be- 
come conscious, they threaten the concept of the self, and secondary anxiety 
is a defense against this new threat which is disturbing to the existing 
defense system. The latter is only reminiscent of the circumstances which 
originally had caused anxiety and subsequent dissociation. 

Research on the problem, although it has not answered the question 
why some people develop anxiety more readily than others, has shown 
that any threat to a satisfactory relationship with one’s fellow man, as 
well as any threat to the expression of one’s potentialities, is anxiety pro- 
ducing. In addition, any threat to one’s illusions, which are sometimes 
difficult to differentiate from one’s potentialities, can create secondary 
anxiety. There is always a feeling of helplessness because the nature of the 
danger is not known, since it is within and the original threat was either 


repressed or projected. 


Chapter VII. Freud’s Cultural Orientation Compared with Modern 


Ideas of Culture 

Throughout Freud’s writings, there is evidence of his recognition of 
cultural factors. He developed a cultural theory of his own, applying to 
human society his theory of instincts. Limited by the thinking of his time, 
he believed in the authority of the patriarchal family and never became 
free from the Victorian attitude about women. There is no evidence that 
Freud’s thinking was in any way modified by the findings of modern an- 
thropology, some of which he rejected when they contradicted his theories. 
Conceiving society as a static force, developed as a mechanism for con- 
trolling man’s instincts, he foresaw man becoming increasingly more frus- 
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trated as he became more civilized, conforming to the culture only out of 
fear and despite a feeling of hostility against a kind of rigid police system. 
He did not think that some things may be bad for man although they are 
socially approved and concluded that man was "good" only because of 
helplessness and dependence upon others. 'The pressure under which man 
found himself, he postulated, was a result of man being motivated by the 
pleasure principle. Of course, pursuit of happiness was then bound to 
appear as incompatible with unity among men. 

Freud concluded that some people are able to diminish the pressures 

‘by converting their instinctual drives into socially more acceptable be- 
havior (sublimation) or by finding comfort in religion which promises 
happiness in heaven for the renunciations of instincts on earth, and that 
others become neurotic and obtain distorted gratification through symp- 
toms. But even so, he thought the inner pressure occasionally becomes over- 
whelming and man's animal nature appears, leading to war, which Freud 
considers the only means society has to deal with man's biological tendency 
to destructiveness. 

There is adequate evidence that man does not universally conform 
to the picture described by Freud. The study of comparative cultures shows 
that society is at the same time created by man and creating man. If man 
is to preserve his sanity, he must be spiritually related to the world, whether 
through organized religion, secular institution or a comprehensive idea. 

Fromm points out that human development has a “dialectic” char- 
acter. Death must be accepted as well as a cosmos indifferent to man's fate 
and this despite an ever-increasing mastery over nature. Social forces have 
abolished former values and created new needs in the process of rapid 
changes since the Middle Ages. Submission to extrapersonal power and a 
feeling of belonging to a well-defined social class were displaced by em- 
phasis on individual initiative and greater freedom. Thus modern man 
has become more self-reliant and independent but also more lonely. In 
order to feel more related to others, he sometimes would have to give up 
his integrity and freedom. Fromm sees neurotic phenomena as an expres- 
sion of attempts to cope with the problem of individuality and loneliness. 
The ways which are used Fromm labels mechanisms of escape. 

Fromm's views and those of the cultural school permit the assumption 
that not all the forces at work in a changing culture are tending toward 
greater inhibitions. New constructive forces may be introduced, reacting 
favorably on man who, in turn, will react favorably on the culture. 

Freud's pessimistic conclusions were reflected in his therapy. The best 
that he hoped to do for man was to make him more able to accept the 
restrictions of society. The “cultural school," on the contrary, seeks to free 
man from the irrational demands of society, enabling him to develop po- 
tentialities and to assume leadership in a more constructive society. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS: EVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT 5n 
Chapter VIII. Deviants around 1912: Adler and Jung 


Both Adler and Jung had significant modifications to offer to Freud's 
libido theory. They overemphasized differences, which at first were rejected 
by classical analysis, but some of which eventually became accepted, usually 
without credit being given to Adler and Jung. Adler had anticipated 
Freud's discovery of the importance of aggression; Jung was the first to 
state that positive aspects of the person could be repressed. But the strictly 
ecological instinctual emphasis of Freud's outlook seems to have been the 
one issue, then as later, on which he could not tolerate questioning. 

Adler saw inferiority feelings as universal in human beings and devel- 
oped the idea of morphological or functional organ inferiority as being the 
genetic element in those feelings. He observed that there was a tendency 
for psychological compensation for organic inferiorities through wishes for 
superiority. When these were not fulfilled in real life, they would lead into 
a world of fantasy. When they were altogether removed from practical 
possibility, the goals become neurotic. 

Adler conceived of the sexual act itself as an element in the struggle 
for superiority between two people, and saw that woman's inferiority feel- 
ings were related to her position in society. The discovery that new com- 
plications arise often as a result of the search for a way to feel superior has 
much in common with Horney’s “idealized image” and Sullivan’s concep- 
tion that the maintenance of an inadequate self-system may give rise to 
anxiety. Adler’s therapeutic approach availed itself of the active attack on 
the patient’s overt difficulties and was meant to be a form of reéducation. 

Jung brought to psychoanalysis an extensive knowledge of psychotics, 
of myths, symbolisms, literature, and philosophy of many cultures. He ob- 
served the subtle interaction of child and parent in the development of 
neurosis, and recognized regression, the desire to return to the womb, as a 
symbol of security, as an important neurotic craving. He pointed out that 
sex itself is sometimes used as a symbol and suggested that the sexual libido 
was only one form of “primal” libido which he defined as undifferentiated 
energy to which he gave the general meaning of a life force. He maintained 
that obtaining pleasure was not identical with gaining sexual satisfaction, 
and denied that the child's activities prior to the period of the oedipus com- 
plex should be considered sexual. T'here was no room in Freud's theory for 
Jung's thinking that positive aspects of the personality, as well as forbidden 
instincts, could be repressed. 

Jung’s therapeutic approach questioned the adequacy of the recall of 
the past and stressed that constructive planning of the future must as well 
be a part of the therapeutic goal. He felt that the collective unconscious 
contained elements superior to the individual's and that the process of self- 
development should tend to bring the person into contact with his collec- 
tive unconscious. According to Jacobi, Jung saw analysis as a mutual proc- 
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ess between analyst and patient. The subsequent development of Jung's 
thinking and therapeutic applications tended to substitute a mystical, 
semireligious fantasy life in the place of reality. 

Although, after their separation from Freud, Adler and Jung deviated 
more and more from each other, they had in common a dissatisfaction with 
Freud's causal type of therapy and a belief that the patient's aims must be 
considered. Both also shared the conviction that the child-parent relation- 
ship was important. Their ideas, which made little impression on psycho- 
analytic thinking for many years, have been rediscovered more recently. 
Much of Horney's thinking seems related to Adler's formulations, and con- 
tributions by Rank and Fromm present a similarity to the best ideas in 
jung. 

Chapter IX. Deviations and New Developments in the 1920's 

The need for improvement in therapeutic technique by 1925 led to 
innovations and experiments of which Rank, Ferenczi, and Reich were the 
principal proponents. 

Rank divided people into three types: the normal" or adjusted, who 
does not:need treatment, accepts the popular will and adjusts himself ac- 
tively with the will of the group; the neurotic, who has difficulties, being 
unable either to identify himself with the group or to stand alone, which 
produces a feeling of inferiority; the creative artist who is in harmony 
with his powers and ideals and does not need treatment for he has suc- 
ceeded in affirming himself. 

Rank's aim was to shorten analysis, and in accordance with his think- 
ing that every neurosis had its origin in the birth trauma and the inherent 
separation from the mother, used only that problem from the beginning 
of analysis by setting a definite time for the termination. Rank's observa- 
tion that the patient reacted to the threat of separation led him to a break 
with the biological orientation of Freud, and to conclude that the patient's 
problem was to learn to assert his will. This was incompatible with the 
authority of the analyst stressed by Freudian technique. 

; However, Rank's method, while encouraging the patient to assert his 
will, may lead the therapist to appear sadistic. Also, it gives no security to 
the very dependent patient. Yet, it focused attention on the dynamic pos- 
sibilities of the doctor-patient relationship and stressed the possibility of 
developing the patient's potentialities, thus attacking Freud's “therapeutic 
nihilism." 

Ferenczi, availing himself of Freud's dictum that analysis should be 
carried on in a state of privation, recommended sexual abstinence, hoping 
that more emotion would appear in the analytic session. Like Rank, he 
worked under the mistaken notion that he was releasing repressed emotion 
when he actively stirred up emotion. He modified hís method by making 
the privation voluntary when he realized that the abreaction did not pro- 
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duce a cure. He swung to the opposite extreme in 1927 when even his modi- 
fied method still produced resentment against the analyst. He assumed 
that neurotic patients had never been accepted or loved as children, and 
thought that perhaps these people could grow up again with a "good 
parent." Seeing the analyst's personality as the instrument of cure, he felt 
the analyst should admit his faults where they appeared in the analytic 
procedure. He also believed that the analyst must really like and accept 
the patient for what he is. 

Ferenczi's method was criticized severely by Freud who was suspicious 
of the idea of giving “love” to the patient and who considered it unwise to 
admit one's mistakes to a patient. Ferenczi himself did not see that the 
neurotic need for love is also a device for concealing hostility, and that it 
cannot be met, because the patient has become incapable of accepting it as 
a result of his early experiences. 

The idea that the analyst must like and accept the patient in order to 
help him is a valid observation. So is the usefulness of admitting mistakes 
to the patient, when applied with insight into the patient's needs, as Sul- 
livan and Fromm-Reichmann have rediscovered in their work with psy- 


G 


chotics. 
Reich’s recommendation of the frontal attack on the character re- 


sistances of the patient was the first effective approach to the analysis of 
character structure which since has been improved by Horney, Sullivan 
and others. 

One must question Reich’s idea that orgastic potency is a criterion of 
cure, at least as far as the mere physiologic performance is concerned. How- 
ever, his contribution is important—that body tensions could express emo- 
tional states and that people had characteristic ways of reacting physio- 
logically as well as with somatic tensions. Probably because Reich con- 
ceived of character traits essentially as resistances, he thought that getting 
to understand them was only “education for analysis,” and hence ap-- 
proached them more directly and earlier in treatment than most analysts 
do today, with the possible exception of Horney. 

Simultaneously with the new developments as a result of the work of 
Rank, Ferenczi, and Reich, American psychiatry came into the picture for 
the first time. William Alanson White and Adolf Meyer for years had been 
stressing the importance of environmental factors in mental illness. The 
approach to Freud's orientation by American students of psychoanalysis 
must have been modified by this background, leading to a less liberal in- 


terpretation of Freud's system. 


Chapter X. Recent Developments 
By the middle of the 1930's, growing awareness of the importance of 
the interaction between analyst and patient marked the beginning of the 
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simple removal of symptoms to aiming at uncovering their "infantile 
roots." At the same time, dream interpretation became less important and 
appeared even contraindicated to Freud in certain cases. 

As late as 1920 and even later some therapists believed that when the 
childhood situation had been repeated in the analysis, and when the in- 
fantile amnesia had been completely removed, with correlated affective re- 
membering, cure should take place. Failure to obtain the desired results 
was interpreted in varying ways, but led to a feeling of pessimism and to 
the conclusion that psychoanalysis had only limited application. 

Subsequent to the early 1920's more attention was paid to resistance 
and transference. With a tendency to greater activity on the part of the 
therapist, it was recognized that his personality played a part in the analytic 
picture, and that hence he should be analyzed himself. Where previously 
transference was considered a therapeutic tool, it is today clearly recognized 
that the passive nurturing of the patient's transference relationship only 
strengthens his tendency to become dependent on the therapist and the 
discussion of this topic is therefore introduced as soon as the pattern of 
interaction with people outside the analysis and with the analyst has be- 
come clear to the therapist. 

Originally it was thought that six hours per week were required for 
treatment. Eventually it was found that five sessions per week produced 
similarly effective analyses. With increased pressure for time and also 
further experimentation, three sessions a week, and in some exceptional 
cases even fewer, proved to be adequate without increasing the number of 
years of analysis. True analytic methods are, of course, used, with utiliza- 
tion of self-analysis, consolidation and incorporation of insight occurring 

outside of the immediate analytic situation; these strengthen the patient's 
self-reliance and permit the reduction in the total number of hours. Of 
course, occasionally more frequent sessions are needed with patients whose 
capacity for self-observation is limited or those who are very anxious. 

Greater flexibility is also permitted today with respect to the patient's 
position. Sitting up often seems more favorable for the progress of the 
analysis because lying down tends to reinforce the concept of the analyst's 
authority and permits the patient to keep at a distance, avoiding considera- 
tion of the relation to the analyst. By stressing the interpersonal aspect of 
the analytic situation, the patient is helped to become aware of the pat- 
terns of his life which lead to success or failure. This will eventually per- 
mit cure, not only through relief from neurotic symptoms, but through 
fostering the patient’s capacity to relate to other people with a minimum 
of parataxic distortions and through freeing him to develop his powers 
commensurate with his education and life circumstances. 

Cures are reported by every psychoanalytic school. Some patients ac- 
cept their analyst’s theoretical formulations, "losing" themselves in a new 
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ideology. Many patients achieve deep and lasting insight in spite of the 
various doctrines taught. The drive toward mental health in most people 
(Sullivan) will allow them to utilize whatever help is available. However, 
inaccurate theory is a handicap to the therapist's thinking and endeavor, 
and as no school can lay claim to having discovered the final truth, it seems 
important to keep in mind the positive as well as the negative aspects of 
the various theories and methods. 
Albert Bryt, M.D. 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHODYNAMICS 
by 
EDOARDO WEISS (224) 


Psychodynamics is distinguished from physical dynamics by the goal 
direction of mental functioning, a view which characterizes the study of 
biology in general. While physical processes may be objectively observed, 
mental phenomena are "internal" in nature and can be experienced only 
subjectively. The concept of mental energy, Freud's Besetzungsenergie 
(cathexis) is alien to the physicist. The very concepts of mastery, function 
and organization imply a condition to be reached or maintained. 

The pleasure-pain and the reality principles are discussed as develop- 
mental stages in the maturational process of the ego, which becomes pro- 
gressively adapted to reality. The limits of endurance and the optimal de- 
grees of gratification and frustration respectively are considered in regard 
to the ego’s development at every stage of life. 

The concept of mental energy is examined in connection with the 
general theories of instincts and drives, of which the cathexes are the dy- 
namic expressions. Various psychoanalytical theories and classifications of 
instincts and drives are critically discussed. In connection with the drive 
theories the problem of pain and pleasure is presented. The explanation, 
based on Fechner's "stability principle," that pain is the mental expres- 
sion of an increase, pleasure of a decrease of excitation (energetic tension) 
is insufficient; many pleasurable sensations are due to an increase of ten- 
sion independently of the individual's expectation or realization of a subse- 
quent decrease, and oftentimes certain states of tension are sought for the 
purpose of experiencing pleasure. Probably it is the kind of tension-pro- 
ducing cathexis, or excitation, together with the economic factor, which 
plays a decisive role in determining pain or pleasure. 

Most specifically does the author elaborate on ego psychology, clarify- 


ther to progress, that is, to higher differentiation of the 


1Frustration may lead ei ; i e 
latter is due to insufficient dynamic resources. 


organism, or to regression; the 
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ing Paul Federn's findings and theories on the subject. In connection with 
this he also presents some of his own views concerning various forms of 
total and partial identification, on which depend empathy and sympathy, 
the understanding of, as well as emotional relations with, other people. 

Federn's findings are based on accurate descriptions of subjective ex- 
periences of healthy and diseased persons. It is a fact of actual self-experi- 
ence that one's ego is felt, and so the ego feeling is a reality and not a 
theory or postulate. The fact that this sensation has a continuously chang- 
ing extension implies that the ego has boundaries which are flexible and 
continuously changing in adaptation to situations and circumstances.” 

In order to account for all details of his findings Federn postulated a 
specific ego cathexis as a metapsychological basis for the ego Erlebnis, as- 
suming a coherent cathexis unity which is experienced as the ego. The 
sensation of external reality as distinguished from “internal mentality” is 
bound to the ego sensation, or ego feeling. The sense of reality is a different 
ego function from that of reality testing. The latter, by which acknowledg- 
ment of external reality is obtained, is originally based on the consequences 
of bodily movements (see Freud) and depends, in its progressive develop- 
ment, upon thinking, experiencing and learning. The paranoic individual, 
however, senses the contents of his delusions as real without resorting to 
reality testing. The discriminating sensation between memories and ideas 
from perceived stimuli of the external world is ascribed by Federn to the 
“sense organ of the ego," located at its dynamic periphery. The difference 
between introspection and extraspection is related to the dividing plane 
between ego and nonego. Federn’s distinction between the bodily and the 

_mental ego is of great assistance in the study of the effect of “de-egotiza- 
tion," as well as of other mental phenomena. The latter precedes the former 
in development (cf. Freud: in the beginning all is id), but with the dis- 
covery of the body and of the outer world in general, and with the develop- 
ment of the perceptive function, a bodily ego cathexis differentiates itself 
from the mental ego cathexis; later it is withdrawn from the "nonego" 
area of the external world and becomes centered upon the body. Hence, 
the excluded parts of the external world, thus “de-egotized,” are recognized 
as objects. 

The whole field of that which is sensed as “inner mentality” partici- 
pates in the coherent ego-experience unity. All the perceived data which 
lie outside the ego-cathected boundaries, both bodily and mental, are 
ee 
hee can nw , including mental phenomena which are not 

g (ego-cathected) are felt as belonging to the external world. But 


2 This “ AT i 
This “geographical” terminology has led many readers to the misconception that 


Federn considered the ego and its boundari t 
es in a st; y. 
static way. Nothing is more foreign 
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in the waking life of the healthy ego repressed material does not reach the 
ego's awareness. Its inner boundary toward the repressed unconscious is 
dynamically strong enough to prevent its entrance; those dynamic expres- 
sions which we call countercathexes participate in and strengthen the 
inner ego boundary. The dynamic ego boundary can be experienced by 
everyone upon falling asleep. In the hypnogogic state the ego loses its 
cathexis and its boundaries, which become weaker and narrower; thus 
unegotized mental products reach the drowsy ego by entering its weakened 
boundary from without, and as a consequence one starts hallucinating, 
namely, dreaming. However, when one makes an effort to awaken com- 
pletely the ego boundaries are reéstablished to their full strength and the 
hypnogogic images disappear. To account for various specific qualities and 
manifestations of the ego experience and its disturbances, Federn assumes 
that the ego must be a compound of libido and mortido (that energy 
which expresses dynamically Freud's death drive, in which Federn 
strongly believes). 

The ego is experienced in various modes which can be indicated in 
terms made familiar by grammar. The active ego cathexis is experienced 
in the ego's planning, thinking and acting, and in its most elementary 
form in the function of attention. 'The passive ego cathexis reveals itself 
in the ego's need for stimuli. The reflexive ego cathexis is manifested in 
self-love or self-hate. Federn calls our attention to the fact that the ego is 
simultaneously subject and object. As subject it is known by the pronoun 
“I,” and as object by "Self." However, in its original and most primi- 
tive form the ego cathexis, or rather the ego feeling—which is the subjec- 
tive experience of the ego cathexis—cannot be classified according to these 
three categories, but by the middle voice as it is used in the classical Greek 
language. Federn termed this neutral, objectless form of ego cathexis 
medial. Yn English grammar the middle voice is expressed by certain in- 
transitive phrases such as, "I grow," "T thrive," “I live," “I prosper," Kis 
develop,” and in the case of a predominant destructive component by, "T 
perish,” “I age,” “I die.” t 1 

Federn considers as primary narcissism only the original manifesta- 
tion of the ego libido—the medial one. He regards this medial ego libido as 
the very source of the ego's sense of gratification in its own existence, the 
reason for which prospering, growing and living are felt as pleasurable in 
themselves. Tt is this medial libido component of the ego cathexis which is 
responsible for the feeling that everyday life, with all its functions, is not an 
empty or disagreeable experience but a pleasantly familiar one. Body and 
mind combine to procure for the ego this enigmatic enjoyment of life in 
itself. f 

Federn studied thoroughly the manifestations of feelings of estrange- 
ment and depersonalization not only in severe pathological cases but also 
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in certain ego states within the range of normality, as he could observe 
within himself and as they were communicated to him by his patients. He 
clearly recognized such feelings as.ego disturbances per se. If the libidinal 
component of the medial ego cathexis is withdrawn or is not supplied in 
the organism in sufficient quantities, then the individual feels a dis- 
agreeable change in vitality and self-unity. As long as only the libidinal 
component is lacking, the integrative function of the ego persists, but the 
familiar feeling of an integrative balance is impaired. On the other hand, 
the morbid ego feeling which characterizes depressive states constitutes, in 
Federn’s opinion, the most convincing proof of the existence of the death 
drive. When the destructive component of the ego cathexis becomes pre- 
dominant the patient is unable to enjoy, anything, nor does he recall 
pleasant experiences of the past. In the ego state of hopelessness he dislikes 
everything in his existence and wishes that he were dead. But when the 
destructive component of the ego cathexis is fused with an adequate 
amount of libido, it manifests itself, according to Federn, in will power 
and determination. 

Feelings of estrangement of the external world are due to libidinal 
deficiency of the ego boundary; feelings of depersonalization are due toa 
deficiency of libido in its core. Both are often precursory symptoms of 
schizophrenia, as Federn stated more than thirty years ago. That it is not 
a diminished object libido which is manifested in feelings of estrangement 
but a diminished libido cathexis of the ego boundary is proved by the fact 
that a strong interest in objects can be maintained even though the objects 
themselves are sensed as estranged. ; 

Federn’s descriptions of the state of sleep and of schizophrenia are at 
variance with Freud’s concepts of these phenomena. In dreamless sleep the 
ego fades away—its cathexis is withdrawn from it. Mental contents which 
form the dream only partially awaken the ego—the dreaming ego. In 
schizophrenia the ego libido and the ego cathexis in general are decreased 
and not increased, as Freud taught. The psychotic ego weakness which 
leads to disintegration, hallucinations and delusions is precisely due to an 
impoverishment of ego cathexis. Thus the whole Freudian concept of 
narcissism is revised by Federn. 

To Federn, identification is not mere imitation—that is, a mere auto- 
plastic duplication of traits of other individuals—but the extension of one’s 
ego feeling over such duplications. The individual senses the products 
of identification as his own features, as parts of his ego. The author con- 
siders “resonance identification,” a temporary emotional phenomenon, to 
be indispensible to any emotional, close object relationship. The phenome- 
non of emotional resonance may well be compared to the echoing on a 
second instrument of a musical chord struck on a piano. Such resonance, ^ 
such identical vibration, can occur only if the corresponding instrument 
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possesses strings identical with those of the originating mechanism. The 
simultaneous duplication of the affects and emotions of another individual 
becomes invested with ego feeling—egotized—a "resonance product," as it 
were, within one's own ego. 

By.this means many emotional needs which cannot be integrated 
within one’s own coherent ego can be satisfied by proxy. Infantile wishes 
and modes of gratification, a$ well as feminine tendencies in a man and 
masculine ones ina woman, can be satisfied in object relationships of dif- 
ferent kinds. From the standpoint of resonance gratification the author 
also elaborates on the phenomenon which Anna Freud calls “altruistic 
surrender.” f 5*4 

The "psychic presence" is described as a phenomenon precursory to 
the superego. While the superego represents a product of permanent identi- 
fications with the parents and/or with other authoritative persons, the 
psychic presence is the mental image of another person which affects one's 
own emotions and behavior. As depicted in some dramas, such images may 
appear very vivid to those who have strong guilt, e.g., Macbeth's vision of 
Banquo. 

The inclusion in and exclusion from one's own ego of object represen- 
tations—identification and disidentification—are called “internalization” 
and “externalization,” in preference to the usual terms of "introjection" 
(Ferenczi) and "projection." The misuse of the term projection is pointed 
out. In the strict sense of the word, projecting means erroneously ascribing 
to another individual some of one’s own qualities or tendencies. 

Conscience, one of the functions of the superego, which controls and 
regulates the thoughts and conduct of the ego, is not due to fear of external 
danger; neither is it bound to mental images of other persons, as is the 
case of the phenomenon of “psychic presences”; the ethical demands of con- 
science are felt as one’s own. In other words, the duplication of the original 
impositions of external authorities is invested with ego feeling; this is a 
process of internalization within one’s ego of the traits of other persons. 
The writer describes the known narcissistic implications of the superego, 
namely, the need to correspond to one’s ego ideal, and also the supporting 
and consoling function of the superego as an inner continuation of the 
parents’ attitudes toward the helpless child. He explains the derivation 
of the superego from the oedipus complex, of which it is the heir. ^ 

In the chapter, "Beyond Introspection," the preconscious is discussed 
in its close relation to the ego extension. In fact, the integrating function of 
the ego—that is, of the Erlebnis of the coherent cathexis unity—extends 
itself over the preconscious. All the coherently ordered ideas which a per 
son plans to express in a speech cannot be simultaneously conscious to him 
at any given moment. However, the ideas which at one particular moment 
are not included in the narrow span of consciousness are immediately 
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aroused by the ego to consciousness according to the sequence of the in- 
tended organized (integrated) speech content. The speaker's confidence in 
his ability to express his thoughts coherently rests on his subjective feeling 
that he is disposing properly of his preconscious mental data. Therefore, 
the feeling of a coherently cathected field of mind is independent of 
whether or not the single elements of this area are conscious’ to him in a 
given moment. As a matter of fact, most of the contents are descriptively 
conscious at any given time. People who are listening to a speech or who 
are following any event or performance feel the relation of all compre- 
hended contents to each other and sense whether the single thoughts are 
consistent or inconsistent, connected to each other or disconnected, al- 
though the presented contents steadily disappear in a continuous flow 
from consciousness, as new elements continually enter the listener’s con- 
sciousness. 

In the case of repression mental data are excluded from the coherent 
ego unity; they are confined to the id, which was earlier called by Freud 
the system unconscious. The relation between the id and the ego could 
not have been more clearly expressed than by his calling the id the “inner 
foreign country” in respect to the ego, while the external world is called 
the “outer foreign country.” In the case of drive repression the pertinent 
representation does not participate in any integrated mental area, but re- 
mains relegated to the unorganized id, whereas repression of ego states and 
ego stages (which are coherently cathected spans of mental functioning) 
consists in their disconnection from the preconscious present ego. While 
in healthy persons the split-off previous ego states undergo repression and 
thus remain unconscious to the current ego, in schizophrenia such a re- 
pression fails to operate. When two ego states which are incompatible with 
each other are simultaneously awakened to consciousness, the individual 
feels embarrassed and even depersonalized, an example of this, which hap- 
pens to everyone, is slips of the tongue. The author illustrates such experi- 
ences as they occur during analytic treatment. By hypnotic suggestion, 
former ego states can easily be awakened. The cause of double and multiple 
personalities rests on the alternate repression and awakening respectively 
of different ego states. Sleepwalking also is a form of double personality. 
According to Federn, the unconscious portion of the ego consists in the 
stratification of former ego states. 

The author describes the Freudian concept of the repression of drives 
and memories, whereby the representations remaining confined to the id 
undergo the effects of the primary mental process. The characteristic fea- 
tures of the id are illustrated, namely, the displaceability of the free-float- 
ing cathexis which leads to condensations and substitutions of the re- 
pressed representations, the timelessness of the unconscious processes, the 
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lack of discrimination between real and unreal, the absence of verbal ex- 
pressions, etc. 

In the chapters on “Erotic Factors in Personality Development,” “Auto 
and Allo-Exotism,” and “The Oedipus Complex” the pregenital phases of 
sexual development and their continuation in typical character traits are 
presented: In addition, exposition of the oedipus complex and its resolu- 
tion, and neurotic fixation upon it, together with the various implications 
of such fixation, repeat well-established views. £ 

In the chapter, “Trauma and Anxiety,” the dynamic stimulus protec- 
tion—Freud's Reizschutz—is considered, with the related economic fac- 
tors, in the light of the ego cathexis. Anxiety as a signal of threatening 
traumatic danger differs, in a dynamic respect, from panic; the anxiety 
signal incites the ego to more efficient defense or flight, the panic state con- 
stitutes a dynamic paralysis caused by the consumption of all available ego 
cathexis. The three sources of danger—the id, the external world, and the 
superego—are described according to the Freudian concept. 

The author dwells on the exposition of the dream and the dreaming 
ego according to Federn. The ego which experiences the dream is not fully 
awakened, often not to its rational capacity, and frequently belongs to a 
former ego state. Dream persons represent split-off ego states much more 
frequently than many analysts realize. The wish-fulfillment theory of 
Freud is critically examined, and the importance of the state of hope or 
hopelessness for the accomplishment of the wish fulfillment in the dream, 
as French pointed out, is exemplified. Special attention is given to the 
traumatic type of dream in which the wish-fulfillment function does not 
operate. 

The author deals with hysteria, the obsessive and the character neu- 
roses, and sexual perversions in order to cover the field of psychodynamics. 
Some remarks on the differences of the ego organization typical for the 
different clinical pictures may be new, such as the flexibility of the hysteri- 
cal ego which very often manifests a double or multiple personality, and 
the rigidity of the obsessional ego. e 

The author's intention is to integrate into the framework of psycho- 
dynamics those important and until now neglected issues concerning ego 
psychology. Hence, psychoanalytic therapy is outlined simply according 
to Freud's exposition. Various kinds of resistances which the patient has 
to overcome in order to widen and better integrate his ego span are ex- 
plained. The resistances which were responsible for the initial repression, 
their continuation and displacement as transference resistances, those due 
to the secondary gains from illness, the superego resistances which mani- 
fest themselves in the urge for self-punishment, and the “inertia” revealed 
in psychodynamic changes, especially of fixations and reaction patterns 


(habit formations) are discussed. 
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. Freud, Sigmund: The Question of Lay Analysis. New York, Norton, 1950. 


In concluding, the author explains the importance of the transference 

and of “acting out,” which is illustrated by examples. He — 

does not believe in brief psychoanalyses; every analysis is a long, time- 

consuming process. He also emphasizes the proper training of analysts, for 

the student must understand his own unconscious and eliminate "blind 

spots" which might prevent him from correctly understanding the mani- © 
festations of his patients' unconscious conflicts. 

* Edoardo Weiss, M.D. 
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